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My School 

Bt RiBINDRAKAtn TAOOBE 


_ (lo ol , the Poet RaHoflraBath 

Tagore a ta’ks with eUtdeoU m 5Io«cow 
Teproduced el«owhei'e , m thia n«tnber Mani 
oteiahaiis uke<l ntm I hcvd tint 
wwi spoke about >ouT ednoattonal Tfork w tndta. 
acd 1 would like to know how >our «chPol has 
t^mhioed ita life work with its surrouediess 
Tlio 1 oet replied ] 


Y OU ought to know one thing that I 
am hs noluTO a poet From my rery 
yonog days my onfv Tocatmu was 
to express my id^as lo rmes, gi«e shape 
to tnv dreams iq tuy poems 

What was it that impelled mc to fate 
'Ip this Work tor which I are not nalnTnlly 
fit’ 

When I was ^onng os nsna) I was 
sent to school Some cf yon may have 
read from the traoslnfion of nsj «uti>- 
biography about tl e roi adrentnre I bad 
when I began my career as a ctndont in 
a school It was a terribly misenblo life 
which became absolutely’ intol'yable to me 
Vt that time I did not have the tapicity 
to analyse the rea'On * why J suffered bnk 
then when I grew Uf^ jt beciino qnito 
clear to D)c what It hi* tftit hort mo w» 
deeply to be compelled^ to sttend ray dass 
m that School where m/ parents sent we 
1 have my nstijral love for life for 
nature and for my sarroundings where I 
have tny dew ones and to he snatched 


away from these natural suTtoandings with 
which I bad oH tny inner deeper life of 
rcJatioDsbip and to seod me sd evlf ta 
the aehoot, to the class with its bare white 
walls. Its stare of dead eye* frightened roe 
erenr day Tv hen f was ouco inside these 
walls I did not feel natnr^ It was 
absolutely a fragment tom away from life 
aod this gave mo intense inisery because 
r was nproofed from tny own world and 
sent to snrrouQdiftgs which were dead and 
un»?mpathetic dishactaoniQiis imd mono 
tonously dull 

U could not be possible for the rojnd 
of a child to be able to receive aDytbjug 
Id those cheerfFS# surronodiogs m the 
en'ironmcnt of dead routine And fhe 
teachers were like living gramophones 
repeattog the satao lessoas day by dav in 
a most doll manner dly mind refused fo 
accept anything from my teicber TT.tb nil 
my l oti mJ soul t soera to hooe ropudi.W 
all toat was put before me amt 4 k^ tv, 
,.r« s„„o 'tsoohorf "te “ IfeS 

“tl”-’ I 


made Sucli teachers m their stanlH » ® 
not know how to teaeh 
education to a Jiriov* nuod * 

,s tsr 
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And this was bon I anSered for thirteen 
years of ms W® , ^l,ea I was 

go to my studie'> in that school „,-veelf 

Since then I have on 

and that process ®till bein= cam 
And whatever I have learned I 
outside the classes And I be 
was a fortunate event m my 
avoiding the sclioolmastcr whon ___ 

still young And whatever 
later life, if I have »ob owing 

or onginalitj I feel . ^^lUed into a 

to the fact that 1 ° which generally 

^"'-"vfr:brS^rVso,M 

’and” plays, Sreanaing my 

till T nradutdly became known 
I wont on till t giw J , claims were 

to my own parts of my couptry 

made on me from all d |,p|p 

for writings and 1° , , . tee greater 

Bnt I kept to my ],fficSll for 

whafit was bow the call came 
Tm” t^gfeit of my .eolation nf l.temry 

Sre“"tt.r.r“a^nd”^f=ip‘''ir;m^p^‘^^^^^ 


living I — 1 % Qiirnii^e to me liew T 

start an t,-j nn pxDerience m this 

children, for^ I d “ jjj„ce m myself 

V°c “ .hat T had very profound sympathy 
„ “Sdten \nd^’ ab ”n? my knowledge o 

£^'’’a^leV”thermr;fn''hi 

raaw Tonne days, was brought up 
rjS °w”n ttrimart"^.;! India. Calcutta 
'and aU tlic time I had a sort of homMickn^ 
?OT some distant lane somewhere, where my 
heatt, my sonl eonld have its Ime emancipa 
tion Though I had no capeneneo of the 
t I had in my hiarl great longing 


tn go away from my JS 

^SSmi.Sutta I^Vnew_«the^m,nd 

rS'f;h?i“im“r . "nnobsVfoS^^^ 

Ef ite tartess'fteerm to ‘crerLCn 

dreams and the seasons could come with ^ 

*1 «r.. Pnlmirs and movements and beauty 
mto th?veiT heart of tlie human dwelling 
And the7e I got a few children around 

rsan/t^ihf“‘r"oJ.^;rs;r=. 
Si^m toSL-play’sSSdM 
ST“Srn^n.VX.ni^c^rs.rst^de‘Srs 

*** Pwpl™did not hate any confidence in a 
poet and they had a right to Jobblft raj 
mnfidcnce in bringing up the 
truly educating them m tboir ortbodov: 
Sop And so I had very few students 
to begin with 

Mt idea was that education should be 
a nart of life itself and must not be detached 
from it and bo made into some img 
abTraet And so when I brought Uieso 
children around me. I allowed them to live 
fcLpleto life They had pet eot freedom 
to do what they wished, as much liberty as 
was possible for mo to give them And in 
all their activities I tried to pul before them 
something which would be interesting to 
them I tried to arouse their interests m 
nil thio'^a in nature s beauty and the 
surrounding villages and also in literature, 
tbrouaph play acting through listening to 
music in a natural manner, not through 
merely class teaching 

They know when I was employed in 
writing some drama and they took an 
intense mterett ns it went on and developed,, 
and m Iho pWeess of their rehearsal they 
cot through a great deal more ot reading of 
literature than they could throufeh grammar 
and class teaching And this was my method. 
I knew the childrens mind Their sub- 
conscious mind is motor active than the 
conscious one and therefore the important 
thing is to surround them with aH kinds 
of activities winch could sUmulato their 
imnds and graduallj aronso their interests 
I had musical evenings — not merely music 
classes, and those boys who at first did not 
have any special love of music, would out 
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of conosity listen to onr songs outride of 
tho room and gradually they too were drawn 
into tho room and th'-ir taslo for music 
developed I had some of t^>e very great 
artists of onr land and while they went on 
with their worV, the boys could watch them 
and saw day by day how those works 
developed 

.An atmosphere was created and what 
was important, thu atmosphere had provided 
tho students with a natural impuUc to live 
in harmony with it In the beginning it 
was easier to feel this when I had only a 
■few students 1 was then almost their only 
companion_^ and teacher and it was truly 
tho golden ‘age of onr school I know that 
tho boys who bad then the privilege of 
attending that institution foot back on (hose 
days with much love and longing But as 
the dumber grew and it became more and 
more cxpensivo for roe to carry on the 
school in my own way In the first place 
wo in our country have the tradition that 
it is^he teacher who has the responsibility 
io eivo educatiOQ to those who come to him 
to be taught and in onr country there were 
sludent.'i who used to hare free fuitioo 
also their lodgin'* free in their teacher* 
iiousc It was the teachers who acknowledged 
their own rcsponsihility They had the 
privilege of being educated and they owed 
It to society tint they should help their 
studints and in return should oot claim 
anything in the shape of Ices or rcmuncra 
tion 

And this was our custom from the olden 
days and 1 began like that Free (uilion 
lodging and bcatdins and all necessities of 
lifi 1 supplied to my students out of my 
own poor resource* But you can imsgine 
wilh the modern conditicn of life it was not 
possibk to continue like this;, because now 
you have to get the help of tfichers wbi-se 
salines are high and thebe are oihcr 
expenses which daily seem ii ircrca<o 1 
find It impcKsihK now to keep, (hat idea id 
the heart of this in t tntion Mhat teaching 
should be a duty of the Iracher to impart to 
t‘'0 Students and Hat it should oot have the 


community life In tho sport-* and festivals 
the teachers and the §tndenti fully co operated 
with each other It was not like a cage 
m which the birds arc fed from the outside 
but it was like a nest which students them 
selves co-operated m building up with their 
own life with their love with their daily 
work and their plays 

I f 1 ve that we still have tlis true to a 
great tvtent It is difhcult owing to the fact 
that ml colleagues with whom I have to 
work are brnuE.ht up in a different manner 
not having the sime chance as I had to phy 
truant when th \ were young and give up 
their school day T1 \ have their own ideas 
about education ni d t is difficult wholly to 
get nd of them And o something alien to 
(he centra! ideal does creep into this institu 
tioo through those who arc there to help me 
I had in the beginning t' struggle very hard 
with my teachers not with the students as 
very ofteo happens in other 'choeU Bnt I 
had to take sides with the boys wlcn they 
were punched f>r no fault of their own but 
that of their teachers. 1 had to be timi and 
defitid the boys which offended my teachers. 
I remember one day a new teacher cibp and 
when he found that some of the boys were 
doing th ir lessons up on the tree he was 
furious becaose of this;want of discipline on 
their part I had then to protect tho boys 
from th** schoolroi'iter 1 told him that when 
these bovx grew up to his age they will not 
have the great privilege of climbing up to the 
trees to do their lessons They would become 
more respectable and keep away from mother 
nature 

But I believe that the atmosphere has been 
created and it is going on ^ow it has 
grown The number of the students is 
iDcrrasieg year by year which is not always 
an advantage Bnt it cannot le helped 

Another aspect which is of later growth js 
that the nun her ejf girls has been increa ing 
The CO education system is quite a tew thing 
i«* tcdia But It bas been woifcing perfeclly" 
TVe have had no cause for complaint And 
very often the boys and girls go ont togetfier 
CD escuTsiocs the boys help the girls in 
brirgirg fnel and fefchicg’waterand the girls 


atnicsptcre cf a shop wlire jcu can buv bnrgirp fnel and fefchicg’waferand tbVgirls 
comn-iHlities with rev I ■was compelled'' coei the dinners for the boys and evervlhmo^ 
to give np thi idea a-d now pradnaljv it »s managed bv mntnal heln Tbit te . 
has taken the shape of the oidinijT .cbcol « a great 

Only 1 tried mv best to have seme a«pect 
m ibc school which they did ret have ni 
their ortbodox schools The tesch*rs shared 
the common life with the boys, it was « 


education in itself 
(» i'"' '"ctor .-lich I coDsider 

to I tty , f 

t r ta-t lecturers who come to the school 
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to teach aatl also to share the simple life of 
the school with our studeots Tins is mother 
factor creating jtho itnioSphere of this place 
Our boys aro rery uaturaJ nj tbeir rclatioo- 
ship with those foreigners guests ind visitors 
Jfj idea IS that the mind should find 
its freedom m every respect and I am sure 
tlut our children have thr iigh their early 
training freedom from the bairiers of coontry 
and race and cieeds and prejudices And it is 
always difficult to get nd of those when we 
grow up and even jt js sedulously cultivated 
ID our school booU and also by tho people 
who wish the biys to be proud of their own 
exploits and ruining down other countries 
And this Is n lUy clinging to certain preju* 
dices which are considered nationalistic And 
with the help of these <■ visitors I have tried 
ray best to mate tno minds of our boys more 
hospitable to the guests who come to us and 
I thmW I have been successful 

Then there are otlier activities Wo have 
in the neighbouring Milages some primitive 
people who need our help acd wo have 
started some night-schools and our boys go 
there and teach them Then you have the 
village wot\» lu connection with our institu 
tions and those boys who ha\o the opportu 
nity to study the conditions of our ullage life 
Rud to know how to help them efficiently 
through scientific and* up to date methods of 
cuituation and of fighting diseases To 


impart sot merely academic laforrantion but 
how to live a complete life is, according to 
me, the purpose of education 

iiie only thing 1 have not been able to 
provide our boys with is "cience owing to 
the enormous expense it would eutail which 
m n poor country like ours is dillicult to 
meet I have not yet been able to arrange 
for it Our students and I hope that some 
day it will be possible for me to fill up that 
deficiency 

This is the idea which I have in my mind 
and lo spite of ray lack of means my poor 
resources I have done something Those who 
have been able to visit our institution cau 
tell you how wo have been helping fbe 
villages It IS not only for providing needed 
relief to the villages but also for the educational 
vatae of the wort stseU that children 
should be trained in tho heart of such gritivi- 
ties The villages are tho cradles of Iifo and. 
if we caonot give it what is due to it then- 
we commit suicide Modern civiliz'ition is 
domg It, depriving tbs villages of liffstuff 
and draini g away everj thing from the 

villages to the pampered towns Because f 

belivo in this, I have brought my students 
around this village work which wo have started 
m order to give them the proper training 
for helping the villagers I think this is, m 
short the idea which I have m mind m my 
school 


Rabindranath Tagore in Russia 


CivTiiM PrvsANTs’ Ilocsn, Moscow 

T HP Poet ind his party iisitedtho Central 
/* tt-itif ’ irouso IfcKCow on September 
IG 19 JO at 9 P M fleso houses 
which arc used also as clubs are 
scattered all over tho country in citie> 
towns and Milage-*. Tncy carry on a groat 
deal of cultural social and educational work 
among the peasant masses In these hoa'.cs 
aro organized lec'uros on various agricultural 
and social topics* groups arc formed to do 
away with illiteracy and special cHsScs are 
held to impart to the peasants practical 
knowledge of cilicicnt scientific methods of 
working tho had Inch of th-se hoUscs 
has a museum of nituril history of the 
->figln and griwth of rolignn of ngneatturo 
d of social welfare Consultation bureau^ 


ore also established in these houses on a 
variety of subjects such as agriculture 
taxation etc *■ 

Poa-.ant-» arriving in town aro put up 
temporarily at these houses (for the period 
of one night to three weeks) at a very low 
charge (3 1 kopeks per night*) They are 
aided by the cousnttation bureaux to solve 
all their dithculiies connected with their 
village life By moans of these peasant 
houses the Soviet Ooveromeat is carryioe 
on a tremondoa^ amoaat ef work among tfil 
widest strata of tho om, time illiterate peasants 
traa-.forming their life into one of rich cimc 
^ ponsibilitr null , now social order ns Us 
bosi'^ 

On Ills nrrirnl nl II, o Conlral Pensnts’ 
House Ribindranith Tagore was roc )iv(.j m 

• Oao kopek Is equivalent to about ono pica 
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the raim dab room by the sapermlendtnt 
otth‘*h)u^e the {I>a?o Conocil, and boine 
one hnndreJ and hlJy pemots who were 
boardm? there at the time repfesenUUres 
from tlie nciro^t and the far distant points 
of the Saviet Union 

Tno small of welcome that 

followed waa opened by the sup'nat ndent 
who explamel to the peasants that th“ p>et 
had coma to visit them m order personally 
to ra'’^{ th’'-a and to learn abaut them Tie 
sup»rmteni'»Qt welconi d the po^t on behalf 
of the assemhlcd peisants, and hoped that 
this hrst ro'etins b tveln the great fodiaa 
poet and the Soviet pMSanta weald lay the 
foanlitioa for a s^ill de^pT contact b-*tw^“n 
the p a«aal masses o! both countries 

In his brief reply the poet underlined 
the {fupirtioc'* and vigflificaaco of the 
strenikoas wotlc b'^iag carried on by the 
p-’iaants and worVers of the Soriet Republic 
in the buiUtng up of a new fife, a new 
hiiminity fl* expressed hia aJairati>o tor 
the g» at apirit ofiroolwill which inspired 
this new effort, this great undertaVing which 
demindei the utnint self sa-'Fibce and self 
deaial of iho Sonet popnlation 

^ number of questions were then put 
to the piet, and he answered them to tho 
full aatisfi'tion of Ins aitJauce 

Q Whit is tho position of tho national 
policy m India to dai and whit is the 
reason for the strife b‘'tween Hiadtis and 
Mussatmaos ? 

•A I fi id from ‘ per^onil observat ons 
that this strife has b»en going on for the 
pat tventy-hve years only, belore this 
period there b in \ as fir as I Mn n call— and 
1 haio lirel f'r man) tears la viUigOs—uo 
sach animesit) and eniiitv hetweco them 
I am certain tiiat this strife has ban oiido 
passible by the overwhelming ignonmce and 
lUi’eracv of tho Indian peasants. Tnesc 
feelings of nlirioas hostility can in my 
opinion bo lia.tiiiaUd only hv tho lotrsdue- 
lun of mass claci'ioa. Tii'* p>>sbilityof 
oducituig tho ttivs ».s oalirtiinatilf doe» 
not exist to-d«v in India V me cjnntry la 
the only one similarly circura tarn'll which 
his this pissibihtv 

Q itivo yol written abiat the pi isants 
m your works and whjt are jonr news 
t“gardiii* t'lefnlaro of the Indian p o-ints’ 

A Nit cmlv have I wnttio abmt 
pra».inU but I am work a* amoag^ tbOis. 
end'jTiuring as far os I can, ti edneato 
them I am not onlv edneapog children 


and the Indian youth in ray schools, bat 
aUo carr>tng on this work in t'lo surroundin" 
Tillages. This work is, of coiirj>t, of n modest 
nature in coiuparisoa with the gigantic 
educational work that is being carried on in 
the boTitt Union 

Q What IS your opinion of the collec 
tivizit an that is being expanded in this 
country ■' 

I I r ilize the great importance of 
this iriii. ( dlectinzitioo) that is being 
earned nt tv the p'^isants but I emnot 
ansver tin |i stion as unfortun itily I 
krt)v very lit ibiut iL Jly lack of 
koorlei'e { h V this problem is being 

ailvei in th ^ Uoim is oao of the 

cluef reisiits of nn \i ' Ci >oar country 
Q W u* Is kiuvi in India roncerumg 
our c die tn iziti »o and abut the work of 
our ountrv »eutrall\ 

4 liifirtuuit Iv veil litdc as the 

existing pross in InJn t welt its in otln^r 
coUQtiies i* ritt< ot aid untrustworthy 

abaut all licts cmcerning vour cmntrv 
Q 11 id y >u ill ltd bifori. of the cxis 
tence of tbc T asaots lIou»i> and of their 
work * 

J No only since ray coming to Moscow 
have I learned of the existeoct of IhisC 
wclfire cenfrea for the peasant. 

Now I would like to hear from ho 
peasants at this raeetieg of their own opinnn 
about coHectiviration and its full signihiance 
for the agricultural population 

iMwrr (By a young p-*asant, thirty tw> 
year* of age frun Lkrune name 

beroenchiko living m Kherson) 

I am working on a Cf'15'‘ctive farm 
which was organized two years ago Our 
collective farm consists of big pardons 
from whicft ne supply cvaniag plants 
with veg‘*ables and, huge wi eat held 
We have an eight hour working day and each 
hfth day Is a hofiJiy (Tlie hvi-.day wiik 
hi3 boon now inlroduceil througcout tho 
country and wor*3 under tlie name of “ti o 
unint rrupt^d working week ) 

The tvirago crop is twice as large as 
that of any of the neighbouring mdi*idnal 
pexsant*. Almos* from tt* very b-ginoiDg 
of the existence of our collective farm we 
hal 150 indiridna] farms merged into this 
conimoa unit In thi spring of some 
50 pe- cent of the coUictiruts left us. dne 
to au incorrect naJerstaading and apph-tocs 
of Comrade istaho s lostruct.ve fetter 
tho General Secretaxy ^of the 4tf ® 


J 
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Comrauoist Party) who pointed out that ttie 
fundamental principle of collectivization tvas 
socml xoliintaiy ‘participation tn Ike 
orgamiation of these coUectnc farms This 
basic principle was not correctly understood 
in ^ number of rural areas and due to its 
inadequate and wrong appliance and resultant 
bureaucratic mistakes many peasants with- 
drew from the collective farms But now, 
after the supplementary explanations and the 
high courageous effort of the remaining 
collectivists over 25 per cent of those that 
had left have returned And to day vve 
are stronger than ever are building 

new living houses for our members, a new 
dining-hall and a school 

On this same question further luforma 
tion was advanced by a peasant woman from 
Sjhfoua. She bad been the member of a 
commune farm for ten years Sbo ast^d 
the poet to bear in mind when ho wrote 
about the collective farms, the intimate 
caanectiou that they hare with the 
women’s movement of which the farms are 
tho«raost important centres bhe explainfed 
how tho woman of to-day is more self confi- 
dent and expressive than her si«ters of even 
a decade ago and how, therefore in the great 
work of winning the individual peasants to 
collectivization, they have to influence actively 
the backward section of the women 
folk who did ranch to prevent the successful 
carrying out of the collectivization plan She 
said Now we have specially organized 
brigades of women collectivists which travel 
from ono part of tho country to the other 
working among the women rouamg them up 
and pointing out to them in detail the econq 
mic and cultural adaantages of collectivizji. 
tion In order to lighten the «!trenuons life 
of tho women collectivists in their farm work 
and with a view to making their status trolj 
equal to that of their men comrades tber-e 
are in every collective farm a nursery aofi 
kindergarten and a communal kitchen” 

A farm labourer of tfie great worid- 
renowt cd state farm (Sovkho?) Oigant” also 
described how the collectivist idea is being 
realized in Russia He said ‘‘This farrn 
embraces lOOOOOi hectares* of farm land 
I*ast year, wo had 9 000 workers This year 
that figure will slightly decrease althnagh 
the output per man will increase This 
due to the introduction of the more advanced 

•pno hectare is equal to 2 471 acres 1 1 aloiit 
T'l IlontrU Itohi* 


methods oi agricuUare such as scientific 
manuring and tho use of tractors and other 
machinery "We have now more than 300 
tractors We also have the eight-hour working 
day Those of us working longer, of course, 
receive overtime allowances During the 
winter months when there is insufficient work 
for all the workers, some two thirds of them 
are permitted to leave the farm to seek work 
ID the cities (building, road-mending, eta) 
During their period of work in the towns 
they will receive one-third of their summer 
wage from the farm and their families will 
continue to reside in the rooms given them 
at the farm ” 

lagore I should like to know the opinion 
of some of the individual peasants who are 
here regarding tho collective farm and on the 
whole, the views of anyone hero present con- f 
cerning the principle of private pronerty and 
whether they regret their surrender of their 
individual farm holdings 

(Mr Esbnkoff suggested counting the 
members of the different groups of people 
present at the meeting Upon counting it 
was found that the great inajoritj of tho^®* 
present were peasants Further it was alio 
found that about 50 per cent of them we>e 
members of collective farms or labourers qf 
state farms) 

Jnsuer (A brief period ensued before the 
peasants got up to reply to this question a 
Dumber of them confessed that they eater 
tamed orthodox mows on this subject as tlio 
subject was not deaf to their minds , stiff 
more of them were shy and embarrassed* 

* InaBeesali letter to 3fr Prasinfa Maiuvlanoti^ 
j 2 ^abh«hed in fVoiwist tor laush 1937 n.s Ritmdraimth 
Tasore gives the retsons which m his opinion 
prevcnt«i tho peasants from sivmg a clear and 
straightforNvanl answer to this question and in 
course of tho arEninient he cives us some idea of 
Ais own nofion about properfy A fraasfttiou of this 
portion of his letter is given below 

Itwascasj to understand he wnte« that their 
rca<:on for not answering tho question l-*y in ii 
trait of tho human character Attachment to one i? 
own property is somethinjr instinctive w th men and 
beyond tho reach of merearjninient Uwningproperty 
IS one of tho forms which our stnvinf: fur self 
erpresson nught take, Th&«o who Jiavo a Jiidier 
toe ins for this nl hand do not care for property they 
canafTonl to uive awav tiicirall But forthec mrnoq 
man his property is the symtol of his own mdivi 
dtialilj and to depnve him of this is to tak- away 
from him his only ii cans of self renliiadon flaa 
property been a means of earning a livelihood alone 
and not also a channel of self-expression it 
have Icon eas> to persuade people Heat a 
Itvi lihood o iild lo letter secured 1 y mvins « up 
>either latellieence nor acquired skills yrhith 
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i-venlually, a peasant from fhe BashVir 
Republic spoto op) 

lie said that he tras still an lodividnal 
farmer bat that m a short time be would 
enter the neighbouriog collective farm He 
pointed out his reasons for this desire The 
collective method of had exploitation be 
said yielded a far better and a higher ratio 
of crop than the individual system “But,” 
he went oa, “for the better cultivation of tho 
land, lie need machinery AVe individuals 
cannot afford to purchase machinea Farther, 
even if we owned machines we could not 
cultivate the small strips of (and that each 
individual peasant owns Onlv through the 
collectivization of these small plots into 
huge collective farms can we really begin to 
build a new order of social existence 

A woman peasant from the Tambov region 
• (some loO miles south of Moscow) then took 
the flo»r and said There can he no doubt 
of the snperionty of lifa in collective farms 
to that ouh>]de them, and I do not thioL any 
one regrets this change of conditions 
8evera> other peasants who spoke confirmed 
this opinion Someone from the audience 
cried out— “How cm we regret changing 
fnm oar former small dirty hats to our 
present largei sanitary, hygienic collectivist 
houses ’ 


ate eomco( tho hiehcr instruments of seif-cspres»ion 
caa by force or fraud t>c taken a«ay livm an 
indmdua' property caa And it la for this rca.on 
that there is so much cruelly and d’coption and 
endless strife m hnman soc ety over tn*. division 
and cnjo>meat of property 1 do not think that 
there is au> May out of this except bi a middle 
path Mhica. so to say is that private propcoy 
should b«* permitted to remain but that the limiis 
of Us s nedy individual enjoyment should be 
fixevl Any aurplus b>.)ond thia limit should be 
aa’ailable lor public utilirstioa Thus siooe could 
tho love ol proiH-rty be savoil Iroin being turned into 
avarice. crus ty oru'C^ptioo. Tne bonet Goveromeot 
has tnod to solve this probUm by iv’asin- to admit 
Its cxistonee and there is no- end of violeoce to 
secure thisobjett liutitisnotMithia anybody spowere 
jp jijy that i.Uftrp AbmW xio dt-sXuMttwiwess amnny 
men the utmost that cau lie sa d is that there should 
bo no seJfi^ho^v In orhvr vroeds. everybody should 
h-ave somethinR Mhicti ho may call his own but 
all the re^t should l-e for olh rs the unestion 

caa onlj bo solvetl bj TOCORHizinR both the self 

and the society at larR»s To Kluse to admit cither 

can only laumh US into a war with the tvalitiss 
of human liatiin? In Iho l^csf they put too 

impli It a filth in mere force. This does well 
eno uh m holds where force is necossarj but 
cverjwhere cl e it leads only to dis-vtir And 
any atti npt to bnn? two conttictins troths locethet 
by mere ph.\ -ical force can sooner or later oolj 
dnve them more wilely a under— b 1., V It. 


Tagore I had the pleasure of meeting 
jesterday Mr Ivarakbau who said that he 
was particularly proud cf the wort done by 
the Soviet Governmeut and the bosiet social 
o^anizatiODS m the sphere of the emaucipa 
tioa of women and the education acd up- 
bringing of children In my conversation 
with him I expressed my doubts regarding 
the future of f*imily ills and even of its 
existence I should like to heir what jour 
opinions me upon this matter and whether 
you believt tint family life will continue to 
exist inder the collectivist social system 

Uisucr (fhe young Ukrainian Semenciiiko., 
who spike before replied) — “What I will tell 
you will prote wliether family life is being 
destroyed or not under tlio new social 
regime When my father wa^ alive, ho used 
to work SIX months of the tear in the cities 
and for the remaining six months (in summer) 
I was sent with my brothers and sisters to 
work as shepherds for the wealthy pea-ants 
and th refore we seldom saw onr father 
Now I see my son everyday after he returns 
from the kiiidergarton, and wo are the best 
of friends 


Another peasant a woman al<0 spoke 
stafiog It as her opinion that the introduction 
of creches ond kindergartens has really 
brought husband and wife to a better under 
standing and mutnal feeling This dciclops 
in them a true responsibility and appreciation 
of their duty as parents 

\ young Caucasian woman avho had beou 
living excepting for the last four year-., m 
a small vilhge m tho Caucasian mountains 
rose up and spoke with great pathos and 
understanding Addressing the interpreter 
she said —Tell the treat poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore that wo women living in the Soviet 
Dmon and particularly in the Tran« 
Caucasian Repnblicv consider that we are 
really free and happy only since tho October 
Revolution The dark days of tie past 
before 1917 have now become distant We 
■vre barftfiag- up a mrw Afe m wfncfi we are 
participating fully conscious of our dnties 
and responsibilities and we are prepared to 
go to the extreme length of selWenial for 
tho ideal we cherish in our, hearts Ixit the 
great poet know that the various peoples 
and nationalities of the boviet Uoton wish 
him to convej to the people of India their 
warmest greetings and sympathy m their 
dark hour 

Tngore Our people are still ijtnoranf 
onr women are helpless they need the tight 
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of tiii nc't Ago in order to find tltclr pi »«• 
in tlic world of inir mity 

-tfHfMr (The 1110 wonnn from Ci«c.i«iu<) 
1 ^ ould Uivo nr homo, mj cluldnn «ll 
tint I ln>o in frhr to work nmon|r<t rour 
poi jdo nnd to )i Iji tin m * 

Tito^rr Win is tint JIonRfdiftn yownp 
nnn on the loft 

T/e Iiifrrprein Hi n fho non n( n 
collertivo firmer in tl o Kirphizhn IlepuWic 
and III) {in'* romi 1 M scoir fi> ffud> in tho 
Higlicr Tcxlilt InUi'-trnl irchnicum In 
three ycirs ( me I w-ill hccomc on eopmwr 
md return t his Uepulilic to work, on a 
hip plint hiilr <}nro the Rorolrition 

llii ''ujii rintcndcnl of the Central 

H’cn’nnts’ House inclosinpthis meeting siid 
The Msit of the poet to the Soviet 
Union is of the prcitcsl importnneo Tlic 
coming of such nn eminent personope to 
•tins country, such an outstnndinp figure of 
the cnltnnl tcotW means n ucvr and bigger 
step in the mutual contact between the 
toiling peoples of Indn lud tho Soriel Union 
Wo hope the poet wiU assist m tho 
spresding of genuine aud ohjcclivo information 
ID India concerning the efforts and actiMties 
of tho workers and pons-mts of the first 
AVorkers and I’oasants’ Ropabhe in IIiMory 
(Prolonged apphuso and tho singing of the 
•IntemstJonnl Hjoinl 


IvTa\irw wmi Ant Critk** 

'Tagore I thank yon for your welcome 
and tho words of niiprectnlion I know 
that tho host comraunicition between 
nations }•^ tho eommunication of miod ond 
heart Tho best products of each country 
belong t nil humanity This is (he proper 
fiell of exchange — the field of culture And 
I sfialT Be oafy too gfaef to show yon whnt 
I ln%c done in this latest manifestation of 
my own creative mind 

It cime to me all of n sudden without 
any training any preparation and so it has 
its psychological value I believe In other 
parts of Europe I must confess however 
those who arc very critical of art or products 
of art have giccn me assurance tint my 
picture? not only have a psychological 
interest but also a higher interest of art 
and they have acknowledged me as nn 
artist for which I feel very proud I want 
now to know wbat you think of rry attempts 
because I take your opinion of art very 
ihighly indeed 


I Invn felt a need to bring ni\ pictures 
to \ou, also beenusf througli pictiiics I 
come into direct touch willi your miucl, 
wiulo with my words I cannot, owing (n 
the language harrier Hut nn pictures thp^ 
will fcjKflV to Miu without tho II fdiiim of an 
inttrpreter. wjilcfi is alwnjK iinsafisfactorj 
Cnlic M hat is the idea of this pictures 
Thjorr So idea It :« n picture Idpfls 
arc In words and not In life 

0///r IVfat fs remark/ibJc in your 
work IS Hit spirit of youth nnd that is why 
(heso paintings arc so interesting TJie spint 
of vouth meets ri* didicultv m finding its 
proper mode of expression and your pictures 
have created tlicir own technique 

rn/ic Hft'O you ever painted before ’ 
Tagore Never 

Critir You arc « first class nrtisL Frcry 
new picture makes a stronger impression ^ 
and tho entire audience is thrilled Pv this 
iro are rer} interested to Know wjien these 
wero rondo ? 

Tagore These arc caily odc* Tiiey arc 
niainU Imeor, the colours come in IntiS on 
eVific Sometl mg rcsoinbliBg ser> niu<;h 
the works of A rubel whom you Imvo neier 
seen perhaps ? 

Tagore I do not belieio I have seen aqr 
of his pictures 

CrfUe H c sinll bo glad to show them 
to you 

kto slmlJ be glad to take your pamtnigg 
and exhibit them ns our own—as those of r 
R ussian artist ’ 

■\\c ask whether your paintings Invo nuy 
names ? 

Tagore None at nlL I esunot think uf 
my names I do not know how to describe 
inj pictures 

Cfi/ie Is this a portrait of Dinte i* 

Tagotc Ao it is not a portnit of Dantfa 
I did It on the stesmer on n.j way fioju 
Japan last yeir my pen followed its owu 
impulse which led to this fi{,uro you scc 
before you 

Ovtic Is this any particulir colour’ 

Tagore No just ordinary blue fonnfcun 
pen mb 

Tliese are the earlier ones tlio black anq 
white 

Crtlic Do you make oil paintings ’ No ■> 
Onlr with ink ’ 

Tagore Yes 

C^Uc ("With regard to a picture raid^ 
the day before) An impression of Jfoscow ’ 
Tagore AVell I did it yesterdaj I do 
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not tnow if ^loscow has anything to do 
with It— perhips it may be so, who knows' 
Ciilic We wish to express onr deep 
pleasure Professor Christo says he has 
known you for a long ttme as a great poet, 
and here he expected to see some 

productions of a diUetante artist, hnl what 
he has seen has amazed him He was struck 
by the virility of your paintings he bad the 
pleasure to see. He is sure that your 
paintings represent a very great event 
in the biatoty of art He belieres yonr 
pictures will be a great education to our 
arti'ts and give them a falser sense of life. 

Tagore It gives me great delight to 
be able to gam your approbation and to 
know that this came from the expert critics 
and artists of your land I almost feel vam 
of my prodnetions ify pictures being loo 
• new, I am not yet accustomed to this and 
alwayal feel the greatest delight when these 
are praised, because I have some diOideoce 
in not having any standard within myself 
and have to rely upon those who have a 
great kmckgroand of artistic espanence It 
gives me great pleasure to know that yon 
have appreciation for these works of mine 
September 13, 1930— 7^30 p m 

The Poet and his party attended the 2Qd 
Moscow Art Theatre and saw the play— 
"Peter the Ist’ The Poet was received on 
. Jais entrance into the theatre by the Director 
' and the leading actors of the pfay He 
expressed great appreciation of the pUy and 
spoke enthusiiastically about tho fervour of 
dramatic power with which the whole play 
was performed 

Seplernber 15, 1930—11 am to 1 pm 

Mr kriam, "Mr Chakravarty. Dr Timbres. 
3fiss Margaret Einstein Ifr Mananov and 
"Mr Eshufcoff visited the childrens creebe 
and fcindergarteu of the Dynamo Works 
7-50 p m 

The poet and his party visited the Amal- 
gam xted Union Cinema and were received by 
3fr Kutm, President of the Union and a 
responsible member of the Board The poet 
was shown portions of the Russian film 
“Warship Potemkin and some portions of 
the him Old and Xow (The General Line) 
Tli(h,e productions were directed by 
S.Eisenstein Later, the members of the Cinema 
Board had a conver-ation with Dr Tagore 
concerning tho poets new film «tones 
of which they had heard They were dee^y 
impressed by the short versions of the stones 


by the poet, and they decided to meet ^101 
at his hotel and discuss m dctml the possi- 
bilities of filming bis stones 
iSepl«;m6cr 17, 1930— II a m to 1 p ni 

Mr Anam visited the Tirairyazev Agri- 
culturil Academy This Academy formerly 
was called the Petrovsky Agricultural 
Academy It trained agncuttnral engineers 
from the Russian aristocracy To day tho 
3000 Students at the Academy are workers 
and peasant^ The idea of this rerolution. 
as fir as the composition of the stndents is 
concerned meins not only the dominatiou 
of the working cliss but a new system of 
life altogether with it> new economic basis 
required for the nioJern type of trained 
workers who are rapidh gaining ground in 
the Soviet Union The agricultural engineer 
of to day in this coautrv is not an 
“highbrow intellec'ua! but a practical 
engineer having n thorough grasp of the 
new scteotiflc methods of had cuitiratioo. 
and IS at tho same time a conscientious 
member of bis class and a social 
organizer 


RxciNDCxiAta TiooRt at tue ExurDirrov 
OF Ills PlCICRES 

The exhibition of the paintings of Die 
Poet was opened it the State Moscow 

Museum of New Western Art on 

September 17, at 3 PM It was 

opened bp Prof Petroff, who stated 

"Today we were experiencing the pleasure 
of meeting Rabindranath Tagore not only 
as a great poet and philosopher, but also 
as an onUtandmg painter of the day We 
greet the groat poet and painter who his 
come to our country to observe our building 
of a new economic, political and social order’ 
“We particularly appreciate bis visit,’ conti- 
nued Prof PetroH, as a man of great vision 
and of deep intuitive understanding of life's 
cssentiil realities ” Prof Sidorov spoke 
on tho.essence of tho creative art of the poet 
as a punter Prof Ettingov of the Peoples 
Commissariat of Education expressed his 
warmest welcome on behalf of the Commis- 
sariat He too underlined the great impor 
tance of the poets visit to ,the SoviefUnion 
as being n new Imk in tho chiio of cnJtcral 
cosnertions between the peoples of India 
and the Soviet Union, 

Ansfy (Director of Tretiakov Gallery) said ' 
We greet yon revered philosopher and writer 
SJ?*® uinseums and 

Region Study Departments of Moscow, and 
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in tfio name of thu pcoplo «: Camrais<nriat for 
1-ducalion diroclm;; tho iITuri of art in tho 
Soviet Union » 

"W L all know Hnbmdnmth ra^ort philo 
soilier and wnltr Imt it irns a pleasant 
surprise for us to loam that lie is also a painter 
It IS ^7lt!l special rlon>urt that wo liavo 
arraii"od in ovhiliition of Ins work in 
order to acquaint our intellectuals and our 
working misses witli tliom Wo are ghd that 
our guest has come to ns at the moment 
when his own nitivc land is on the e%o of 
emancipation an I that he has come to us 
when wo are ourselves making heroic efforts 
for tho reconstruction of our material nod 
spiritual world 

AVe believe that br acquainting htm^olf 
with our country ho will take back much 
that IS useful for his own For ourselves ave 
bche\o that our close contact with this great 
reprcbcntativo of an old and cultured nation 
and the consequent fertilization of our mutual 
ideological and political nchiovemonts will 
result in far reaching benefits for us both 

lagorc I return warm thanks for the 
welcome ovtended to me I appreciate 
intensely this opportunity to get in touch 
with some of the best roiods and best hearts 
of your country My most intimate gifts to 
you are ray pictures and I hope that in them 
wo shall truly meet each other Only this 
has made mo venture to bring my pictures 
here and exhibit them I myself value them 
chiefly because they enable me to get into 
direct touch with the western people Words 
have failed me the help of the interpreter has 
created farther distractions m tba path of 
our mutual understanding Lot me hope that 
mj pictures will be the messengers of thought 
between us and bring us close to each other 
on the plane of harmonious understanding 
(The audience then inspects Tagores pictures) 
Kristy We arc sincerely grateful for 
what we have just seen When we came here 
we knew Rabindranath Tagore merely as i 
great philosopher and a poet and supposed 
that his art would be merely the hobby of 
a great man Bat the more we acquaint our 
•selves with his paintings tho more wc are 
struck with th^ creative skill shown in his 
pictures Wc consider these works to bo a 
great manifestation of artistic life and that 
his skill will be like all 1 igh technical 
achievements assimilated by us from abroad 
of the greatest use to our country 

Some persons attended the exhibition 
representatives from various art and educa 


tiona! institutions of 'Mascow Although tho 
hall was overcrowded wo were compelled to 
permit tliroo hundrod more poopl 9 to enter 
who were tremendously eager to seethe poet’s 
paintings 

During the remaining days of the exht 
hition more than five iiundred persons daily 
Msited tho Museum (tlic usual attendance 
IS JSO) 

C 30 p m 

Mr Arnm Mr Sbatsk> and 3Ir Aiudur 
left for tho Central FJucational rxperimental 
Station of tho Peoples Commissariat for J-du 
cation Tht» station was originall} organized 
by Mr Shatsky in 1912 

IswcnviKW wirn SicoiVTS 

Taejorr I thank you very much for giriogi 
mo this opportunity of coming int? close 
touch with you 

I do not know how to liaro proper 
comroumcatioo with you Through tnnsla 
lion wo cannot say very much— a gr'*at deal 
of it is lost in tho way of translation I 
do not feel cnconrugcd to talk m Fnglish 
about any subject which is important and 
serious It is so diSlcult for me to come 
into close toncii with you and to know 
abont your aspirations and also if yon still 
have any misgivings about the society under 
which you aro working and growing up. 
But these are serious questions which cannot 
bo answered through translation 

That is why I should much rather wait 
till you ask roe some simple questions which 
I may answer If you have any curiosity 
to know about anything which I am doing 
or any other subject concerning India I 
should try to answer your questions 

1/dri« Slnnhaus Before I ask you a 
question I would like to greet you in the 
name of the scientific workers of Moscow 
and tell you how glad we are to meet you 
lour famous name is knovin in our country 
and we 1 now that you are interested in our 
schools and educational work \nd our 
comrades would be glad and happy to show 
you our work • 

Question What is the social origin of 
the generality of jour pupils’ Are they from 
pea<^aQU workers and so on ? 


• Hero Mana Stcahaus a ked Ribnlrmath 
T^ro abp U h s s hool in fnd a. Rib ndranatli a 
reply to tJi s quest on is printed ns fha first art cle 
of this nnmber— Ed Jl R 
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Tagore In the neighbourhood of the 
Tilla^ irhero we are worktog we hire opened 
a special school for the Tillages You maj 
ask why I should make such a distinction 
Why I should not allow the children of the 
Tillages to come and attend the other school 
which 13 tor the upper people? The reason 
IS that thC'e people who come from com- 
paratirely rich familfes all want to pass 
their examinations aod gel their degrees lu 
order to earn their livelihood Therefore, 
it 13 not possible to give to them the ideal 
kind of education For in&tance they cannot 
waste their time in manual training or even 
such cultural training like music and art 
and they want to cram themselves for their 
evaramation and somehow gel through I 
had to submit to this because otherwise there 
would be no chance of having a single 
student in my school One of the reasons 
is that »ur country is exceedingly poor and 
it IS natural for these boys to want to earn 
th^ir livelibood acd maintain their family when 
they grow older aod they most have some 
opportnhity to pass their examinations id 
their scboolv'so I had to start a parallel 
school where the villagers who do not have 
ambitions tor Rading gorernment employ* 
meat or employment in merchants' oAces 
come and join There I am trying to intro* 
dace all my methods which I consider to 
bo absolntely necessary for a perfect education 
Before long this village school. I believe will 
be the real school the ideal school and the 
other one will be neglected 

Q?ietiion A representative of the literary 
organization of the people would like to know 
winch are the roost interesting currents in 
Indian hteratorc Are there in India any 
institutions for training workers for htenry 
activity f 

Tagore We do not have any o^tenized 
effort to help the working men to stimulate 
their creative actiuties There have been 
smarted sarious night school bat that is for 
thfi '}iu?j«sf>v “if. '■firidwaf’ tjuyu. Vuv 
ml write and to get elementary mforroation 
of vanons kinds \\ e cannot say that we have 
many schools which are of a higher class 
than that One of the reasons is that we 
should not have any stnJents even if we did 
start such n school \\ ith some encourage 
ment we can induce vilhgers to attend sneb 
schools in order just to read and write, and 
they consider that sofBcicDt Only iomebmes 
there aro vmong them some iDteiligent 
indiridtiils who have thp ambition tojoia the 


higher classes and pass through their exanii- 
BatioDS; to get degree Bat their number ts 
very small, and even when they do attend 
their schools, they 'lose their original 
character They no longer remain tied to the 
village and its work when once they pa^s their 
examiaaUoBS They try to come to the town 
and take up some kind of work which they 
con<5ider to be of a higher nature 

So we hardly have any institution for 
traioiog the peasant* or the working men in 
order to do their own vocation propetlj in 
an educated manner I think the only excep- 
tion which I nil} mention i* this school 
which I have stirted lo the neighbonring 
village near our institution There the real 
people of the villages get a proper training 
a real education not iieielv a sraattenog of 
some elementary subject 

" 30 p m 

\isiled the 1st Hoscow Art Theatre The 
play Resurrection by ToUtoy ihe poet 
had a conversation with the famons Soviet 
actress Knipper the wife of the late author 
thehov 

Sepiember 18 1830 — 3 p ni 
Tea at Karakbans home The poet and 
hi3 companions were at this te^ 

Sepltfnber 10, 1030 
Left d a. m for Karakhau’s villa m the 
ontskirts of Moscow Ketnnied on the 20tli 
at 4 p ro 

7 30 p }>i 

Mr Chakrararty Mr Anam Miss Iinstem 
and Mr Maiianov visited the Vaghtangov 
Theatre and «aw the play Princess Tarandot 
Septetnlo 20 1930— J-30 p lu 
Dr Tagoro was visited by 3Ioscow Onen- 
talisto Those present were Prof Veltman, 
Prof ^hor (a woman) and other* 

7 30 p vx 

"Visited the First State Opera House 
Received by tbi. Directoress Mnlinovakaya 
Vm kall/A "'ijndmAnt '•bm '/ubnrh. ’reginitf; 
was performed 

Septerr her 21, 19 JO— 10 a in 
■Die poet ivas visited by Prof Zelenin, the 
eminent Soviet physician* who made a 
thorough medical examination of the poet 
Prof Zelenin stated that the poet was tired 
ont and advived him to take a good rest 


Sightseeing excursion in Moscow a^nd”'i’ts 
vnburbs by the poet and his party 
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Septcmbir 33 J030 
Mr Ariam mid Sfr Eslmkoff Tisited the 
"Museum of Handicrafts Art. 

September 24 1930— 11 a vi to 3 pm 
ilr Ariani Dr Timbres "Miss Einsfcm 
and 3Ir FshukofT visited an industrial labour 
commune for children (for former homeless 
waifs) and incomgiblo children The ages of 
these children are fmrtecn to eighteen years of 
ago There arc 100 youngsters who live in 
the colony and another 100 tint dm© during 
tho day The period of retention is not 
longer tlnu three years This labour commune 
has not only school rooms but also a number 
of workshops Tho idea is to give an indus 
trial training to these one-time homeless 
waifs who hare a definite tradition imbued 
in them of their former street life and only 
thus give them that training which will 
mould thorn into honest conscious social 
youth 

This commune has self government (by the 
youngsters themselvesl Tliere are no 
warders They do four hours practical work in 
the workshops nod have three hours theoretical 
study iQ the class rooms From five to t«-Q at 
night they are freo for social work or their 
onn amusements They require no special 
permit to leave the colony to vi«it tho town 
All that IS required is that they inform 
tbeir brigadier Isquad leader)— for the sako 
of convenieoce they are divided into military 
groups— of their absence During the past 
year the commune has made experiments 
endeavouring to discover whether the children 
going through their course of training at the 
commune are sufficiently re won from the 
street To disco\er how far Ibis aim has 
been achieved thirty young volunteers worked 
for three days and nights in the reception 
ClJtrvVlSf Jif OSSlVAliSg- riT 

their distribution among the labour communes 
in the various towns In some matanccs thej 
even escorted the newly rounded up waifs 
of their destinations alona The colony 
youth go regularly each summer to the 
Crimea for a holiday The money for these 
holidays is raised by renting the premises of 
their winter colony to the excursion depart 
ments of the Commissariat of Edncation 

The same party visited the Central State 
lluseums for the study of the peoples of the 
USSR tEthnograpbical) These two museums 
afe housed in the former palaces of a fdvoante 
of Catherine tho Great They present a 
scientific and illustrated description of tite 


ethnographical and economical regions of the 
UoioQ (There are more than 120 diffijrent 
nations inhibiting tho territory of tho Sfjviet 
ITnion with n total population of ISSOOOqoO 
Too Soviet Union itself covers an are-j of 
one-sitth of the world 

7 Pm 

At tho Central House of Trade Unions 
Dom Soyouzov) was arranged a big literature 
and concert evening (This House \ras 
formerly the Central Jfeetrng Hall of the 
Moscow aristocracy or as it was called 
Dvotyanskoye Sobraniye ) Jlore than two 
thousand persons wore present ThePresidium 
consisted of the following 

Rabindranath Tagore Prof Petroff P^of 
Kogan A number of eminent Soviet writers 
and actors D JTovomirsks A Eshukoff tmd 
others ‘ 

The programme of the evening S^^as 
follows 

1 Prof Petroff opened the evening With 

a speech ♦ 

2 The poet Shingalee gave a redital of 
lus ode to Rabindranath Tagore 

3 Hnbindranath Tagore replied (Lond and 
enthusiastic applause greeted the poet) 

4 1st and 2od part of the musical recitil 
of composer Borchtman s compositiuQ 
executed by the singers with Borchtman at 
the piano 

5 The author Galperin read three pieces 
of Tagore s poems 

(a) The Happiness of Rhythm 

(b) Away with Hymns 

(c) There were There is Reason 

G Ruslanov an actor of tho Taghtangov 
Tbpatre recited two poems in prose of 
Tagores works about the travelling coin 
panion and fais path and about the naked little 
Juy* live .TiW iillxireid j3\%/ 

the sea shore 

7 Tlie third part of the Borchtman prij 
gramme The author composer Dzegelyanko 
at the piano Kozlovsky (Artist Emeritus ()f 
the Republic) actor of the 1st State Opei-i 
House and a Special recital m honour of 
the poet, the Ano from tho Russian Opera 
“Sadbo music by Rimsky Korsakov 

The gist of the latter song is as follows 
(very rough translation) 

Oh wonderful land India 
Tl e numberless diamonds of Far Indii 
ITith the lovely warm Sea 
M’here on the stone near tho whitn 
shore tn’ows a fig free 
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Pitndise songs are heard snog by 

beiatifol birds 
And all is then forgotten 
Far India of miracles 

S The actor Simonov recited Post Office 

9 Poems were then read by Rabindranath 
Tagore in Bengali These aroused tremendous 
applause and deep ndoiiratton The poet 
recited “Tne Rainy Season nnd A liO\e 
Poem 

Then there vras an interval after which 
the following programme was gone through ) 

1 Zagorskaya the fnmons Russian foil 
singer 

2 The dancer ilesserer of the 1st Moscow 
State Opera danced the Ribbon Dance from 
the “Red Poppy ballet 

3 Ryabtsev and his group of the 1st 
Moscow Opera House gave a demonstrition 
-of Itessian Tillage dances in the satire 

i The sailors dance “Apple iTablotchka) 
Al 0 from the “Rod Poppy ballet 


5 Madame Che^tcheolo — RosSiaa folk 
singer 

b Peasant chon directed by Pntnitskv 
give a recital of Russian folk songs and 
dances of Northern and central regions of 
the UaSR 

The closing of the evening was marked 
by prolonged applause — a parting net of 
admiration for the poet 

Sepfei ile> 2C 1930 
Hr Aram and Mr Cbakra\artj and 
Saumyeiidt math Tagore visited the Tretyakov 
Art Gallery llusenm of Revolution and the 
Lefort House t Isolation 

The poet a visited by the Russian 
Poet Sbiogalee tl whom he conversed on 
Indian literature 

A Passian student Mitrokhin I)adacon\cr 
satioa with the poet in Bengali This 

student i> a former pupil of Prof Stcl erbatsky 
Had a huther talk with the cinema people 
regarding his scenarios 




The Psychological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy'-^ 

B\ GIRIN DR \SHBKHAIl BOSR 


Pniiosopuv And Ps\cuotoQ\ 

T he position of a psycbological section 
in a philo'^ophic'tl congress is rather 
anomalous It is true that psychologr 
has been a handmaid to philosophy from 
time iiumeniorial but philosophers bare seldom 
been inleiested in psychological problems as 
snob and ivlienever they have used any 
psychological material they have utilized it 
as^a stepping slono to some philosophical 
generalization Psycholop is 
science laid under contribution p the pliilo 
soohers The discoveries and deductions of 
Ssics, chemistry, astronomy and other 
natural sciences have in a simlar ivay been 
used to build up definite philosophiral 
system'* A scientific truth after all is onlj 
a specific iDstince of a much wider philo- 
sophical generalization A philosophical 
speculation based merely on a scientific 
theory is on. an extremely unstable foundation 
Discoveries of new facts often lead scientists 
to change their theories but philosophers 
cannot afford to see their generalizations 
changing from day to day A philosopbiwl 
doctrine, therefore, should bo essentially 
independent of scientific theories The present- 
day psychology bears the same relation 
towards philosophy ns the father sciences do 
Hence in recent times persistent efiorts are 
being made to separate psychology from 
philosophy and it is for these reasons that 
I consider the position of the Psychological 
Section in this Congre's as something out 
of place It IS like a section of physics in 
a medical congress A psychologist Ihereforo 
IS something of an intruder into the domain 
of philosophy He can at most examine and 
evaluate the psychological facts gathered by 
the philosophers 


I\nu< PiitLosonit 

Indian philosopliy when compared with 
western systems stands on a peculiar footing 

• Prcsidonlial Address ^ect^on if r»ycho!f«> 
Sixth Indian I’Julosophica! toncrc^s held at Dacca 
n i‘-nd December 1030 


In no western system of philosophy ins' tiie 
psychological material been so doiuinaot 
The outlook of the Vedanta as well as- of 
the Samkhja system is almost purely psycho- 
logical as I shall presently explain A 
psychologist, therefore, is more in his elements' 
in tlio domain of Indian philosophr than 
in the province of wes.tern thought ‘ 

OBscuin Passicis 

Itcre are man\ obscure points and claik 
lacunae m the Inaian philosophical systems 
which have their origin in the remote past 
Many passages in the Gpanisliads appear 
on superficial exammatiou to be cliiMisli 
and even silly It seems that at times the 
Upanishads rise up to giddy heights on 
tlie intellectual plane and immediately 
afterwards sink to tlie level of childish 
thought and meaningless assertions No 
serious attempt has been made to reconcile 
these incongruities Scholars have geneially 
passed over such apparently unintelligible 
portions in silence while detractors faa\o 
made fun of them Even if we assume the 
different origin of these different levels of 
intellectual pcrfornianco it is not clear 
why they ha\o been put togetlier and 
accepted as parts of the same whole b\ the 
ancient scholars If tlicro has been any 
interpolation in the Uiamshads it must date 
back to a remoto past and it is curious 
that it should hnvo escaped, the vigilance of 
the lynx eyed intellectual giant-, like 
Sankaracharyya ' 

Instead of considering the obscure passages 
in the Hindu Sliastraa as puerile and roenn- 
inglcss I am inclined to think that wc have 
failed to realize their true significance If 
wo could place ourselves in the position 
of tlio ancient nyfus and roviio their inodv 
of thinking, much of tho obscurity of their 
utterances would disappear The key to tho . 
solution of these riddles must hare long 
been lost to us and coniiuentntois hnvo 
either taken tho meanings of passages wbfcli 
seem difficult to us to bo self evident and «o 
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■fimiliar as not to require any luterpretition 
or found themselres m the same predicament 
IS ourselves and simply shirked the difficulties 
of CTplamtion 

Tirrs or Ou.>ccRiTr 

I contend that the psychological outlook 
which seems to tne to bo the principal basis 
of Indian philosophical thought will enable ns 
to explain tnany difficult passages in Ihe 
'‘hoj^tras m a rational manner and will 
remove the prevailing obscurity to some 
extent Unfortunately my knowledge of the 
IS extremely limited but if I 
succeed in correctly interpreting even a 
single obscure passage by the method 

suggested here the intrusion of psychology 
into the preserves of philosophical thought 
Will be amply justified We shall have to 
wait* for qualified workers equipped with a 
proper knowledge of both philosophy and 
psychology to come loto the field and carry 
on the work more successfully 

I» shall first of all deal with the 
Upanishads the great storehouse of all 
Indian philosophical speculations The 

passages in the Upaaishad> may be 
classified under three heads from the 

standpoint of the present day rationalistic 
demand Under the first division will be 
included all tboaC passages which are both 
understandable and acceptable as propositions 
worthy of reasonable consideration e g 

•nsnn^JTT w innn w • 

sliSa ’HicHt II 

I c “The soul IS not to be realized by the 
peru'-al of the tedi-. or by the intellect or by 
a knowledge of the Shastns He only i» 
able to realize- it who is chosen by it and 
to biTD only the ''Onl unlolds itsell 

\ou may not accept this proportion ar 
true bnt it is certainly like any other 
liosofinicai assefuon di tne present bay 
Lndcr second division will come thore 
passages whicii savour of my«tici«m and 
which arc difficult to accept as reasonable 
statements t 

^ wit tt im *t 5^1 

M hfn earth water fire air and sky nse 
and when the five-fold qualities of Tegv are 
manifest the aspirants body is permeated 


with the fire of Yoga and he becomes free 
from disease decripitude and pain ’ 

It IS difficult to understand what th« 
sage of the Upanishad meant by the exprcs 
Sion “nsiog of earth water etc Then 
again the assertion that disease old age 
and pain can be conquered is hard to believe 
We are thus forced to admit that t! o 
meaning of this passage is obscure 

In the third group are included all those 
passages in which absolutely no senso can 
be made out As an eiaraplo I may 
cite the storv of the song of the dogs 
to be found m the 1st chapter I2th section of 
the Chhandogva Upmi had The dogs chanted 
verses from the Mina Veda and went 
through queer moverat-nts nnd uttered weird 
sounds As the storv is n long one I 
retrain from quoting it Why this curious 
story <hou!d hod place m the Upanishad is 
more than I can say nor can I point out 
the moral of this parable if this is a 
parable at all 

I have selected these examples haphazard 
to lUnstrate the different types of obscurity 
to be found lo the Upanisbads The earnest 
reader will notice such peculiarities on 
almost every page 

The Risiiis.lIisD 

Before I undertake to solve some of these 
nddlev it will be desirable to niaVe an effort 
to get at the mental constitution of the 
ancient ri h»-< who formnlated the teachings 
of the Upanishad* To do thi* we have to 
develop that peculiar mental trait 'which 
psycholo>^ists have called empathy Empathy 
enables ns to put ourselves in the position 
of another man and feel like him The rtsht^ 
of old were unsophisticated people having an 
immense faith in their own experience 
and an unrivalled courage o! conviction The 
main thesis of the 'Upani«had is as is well 
known the search for the Brahman or the 
liosdiilie "^iiruarmriiron n-ltnrdliy arises what 
made the nv/u* take np the search for this 
obsenre enhty ’ How did thev arrive at the 
knowledge that the Brahman exists at all 
and how did they find out tjio characteristics 
of this being ° 


laEimt roc TOE Boinaxc 
It has been said in the Bhagabad Oita that 
tror types of persons search for God «' 

V those who 

have a thirst for Imowledge (c) those who 
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have a strong ambition to acQuiie weSltU 
and happiness! and lastly (d) those jho are 
wise The wise person seels God because 
S Ls already felt His presence Therefore 

I leave him ont of account for the putpo^ 

of the present discussion The l>fj‘*?p5 
of tho person who seeks the help oi Go 
when in danger or of the man who otters 
prayers for the furtherance of his ambition 
fs ea?y to understand It is a natural 
tendency of our mind to wish for outeide 
heb when our ettorts fail in any direction 
S Ibild looks up to Its father when in 

difficulty and psycho ,';'"'tather it 

that the hankering for -v heavenly father is 
directlj traceable to this childish 
continues to persist in the S’ 

f.r.Ti« 5 t*iQus mind Ihe heavenly fither is a 
tor prototype of tho earthly parent and 
bemt a proiectioE of tho unconscious tendency 
tf lurmind 13 immune from the demands 
of tho reality principle so that ho is 
w th S sorts of inconsistent qualitiM 
like all kindness and all powerfulness Frorn 
'this s?andpo,nt the doctrine that Ood create^ 
man out of His own image had better W 
repheed by tho assertion that man creates 
his God out of his own mental image You 
will presently see how the 
loented the power of creation witbio tlie 
human soul At, this stage you must 

remember that this psychological ciplaoation 
T the creation of the Godhead leaves the 
nuestion of the actual existence of 
unsettled Vn innate hankering makes a 
man believe m tl e existence of the elixir 
Wo of urn philosopher stone wli.eli wd 
eaearax-nrf • vMV baso mctal into Koio out 
this does not necessarily prcclndo *''0 •'“si^ 
lily of ultimate discovery of such substan^ 
Tlfewisblo bo able to comnuimc-atc w th 
people at a distance has been realised by 
the discovery of the wireless 

1 now come to that important class 0 
uorsons who seek God because ol a thirt 
fnr knowledge Ihe motive hero JS exactly 
hko that of a scientihc worker who wante 
to discover a law of nature or who waote 
to test tho ^Hl.dltv of an assertion by anoteer 
sciontisit ScionUtic cnnonity has thus b^n 
Senized b> tho 0>ta as a logitimato motive 
hrfho search for the Godhead 

seekers aftir tiod therefore belong ulti 
tnatcly to two classes n , the worldlj seckw 
and the scientific eeckcr I shall 
Sidcnco to show that both tl esc t>pe> exi^t^ 
Souk the rt^hu of old Sometimes tho 


scientifically minded rishi started his investi- 
gation in another sphere altogether and 
incidentally as it were came upon the 
discovery of the Brahman Sometimes again 
Tve find him proceeding boldly in ms 
enquiries but he stops just short of the 
final point Apparently his intellect or 
intuition could not carry him any further 
The Upanishads give a faithful account ot 
all such efforts and provide the present 
day reader with an interesting and invaluable 
document for study , - -6 

Bamadeva one of the nshts of the Kig 
Veda says —“Owing to my poverty I had to 
eat the entrails of tho dog I prayed to the 
gods for wealth but all to no purpose I saw 
ray beloved wifo humiliated before others 
but now God m the gnise of a hawk has 
come to mo wita the nectar from 
heaven — Rig Veda 41813 

This passage along with some other® man- 
tras composed by the same proves to 

m that Rishi Bamadeva 8 life was not a 
' bappy one llis sufferings drove h^ra to- 
search for God 


Scientific Prodijui 

As an illustration of the scientific typo of 
cnouiry for tho Godhead I might point out 
to^ you the %ery first sIoU of the Svetasva 
tara Upanishad which raises such quei.tiOds 
as whence do wo come? how do we live ^ 
which is our support ’ etc In tho Katho 
panishad Rgnui Nachiketa asks lama (120) 
whether the human soul survucs after death 
In answer 'iaroa explains to him the mystery 
of the soul and begins to discuss the probleni 
of the absolute which is mtiraately associated 
with it In tho Prasnopanishad (sloka J) 
Kabaodhi son of Katya asks whence do 
these animals come to tho evth in 
tho same Upani'^had (chap - sloka 1) 
another rtshi puts the question what i^ the 
number of forces that keep the animal body 
ahve and which of these is tho principal 
one ^ Then again in the third chapter 
(sloka 1) Kausalya asks how docs life come 
into being ’ In the fourth chapter Onrgyn 
son of Sauryn raises some very interesting 
problems V hich aro tho sense organs ttat 
CO to sleep and whicli are the ones that 
keep awake ? “How do dreams an e^ 
“Vhicli IS the agent in the bod> that fecH 
pleasure = V hat is the ulUmato support 
of everything Tn tho benopamshad agate 
(sloka 1) we lind the questions who controls 
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the mind and which is the agent that keep'? 
the sense orinos active ? ' • 

There are quite a namberof such questions 
'pattered throughout the difTerent TJpanishads 
I refrain from quoting any further here 
These passages will amply «, proto my 
prctioDs assertion that the search for 
Brahman was not always tho pnnury 
concern of tho rishts They were very 
ofien moved by scientihc curiosity lost like 
any one of us. Most of these questions are 
either psychological or physiological , a few 
come under the domain of phy»its and 
philosophy We thus hnd that the nahi did 
not start with any preconceived notion about 
Brahman and very often he had uo notion 
of this being at all when he first started on 
hia enquiry He was troubled by these 
problems like any other mortal As a teacher 
, it has been my good fortune to be asked 
some^of these identical question-, bj my 
students 

A Hrporrnicvi Esqnia 
Le& me point out that there is ootUiog of 
mysticism in these questions and the effort 
at answer is irreproachable when judged by 
tho scientifie standard of the present day If 
the nabt ultimately c-sme upon such an 
obscure entitr as the Brahman it was only 
because his enquiry logically and quite 
naturally and inevitibly led him to 
this poinL It must be remembered 
however, that he was mata/y gnided 
by his psychological sense. i e his 
own unsophisticated experience He had do 
text-book by Sewton or Einstein to coosult 
When he looked up and saw the itnen'e blue 
vault of the heavens above ho concluded that 
that was the boundary of the universe up 
wards In his deductions ho depend^ 
entirely on his psychological sens** iropres 
sions This attitude saved him from logical 
pitfalls. Whatever the nvAi said is absolutely 
true psychologically The rttla boldly 
proceed^ on his enquiry on this basis un- 
troubled by the nature of his codcIhsiods 
which may seem absurd to the ordinary 
person 

To give an illustration of this scientific 
method of approach let us consider the ca«e 
of an enquirer who puts hinjsdf la the 
position of the risht and tries to solve one 
of the riddles raised by him Let ns take 
, up the question “which is the ultimate 
support of everything” and proceed step f^ 
'top with our hypothetical enquirer to 
3 


wherever his conclusions lead him That 
the support is bigger than the things 
«npport^ IS self-evident so that the ultimate 
support would be the biggest entity we c.an 
coneeive of This biggest entitv is the 
Bnhnsan of the nsAu The root meaning of 
the word Brahman signifies that which is big 
We shill call whatever is big by the > term 
Brahman Our enquirer witl not depend on 
book knowledge or on any outside source of 
information He will be mainly guided by 
bis psycbohvicil experience 'Ihe first thing 
that wilt pus-.iblv strike him is that the eartli 
IS the biggtst entitv on which everything 
finds its support Therefore, the realization 
will come to him that the earth on which 
be stands is the biggtst eutit> he knows of 
and that the oartli is the Bnhman When 
this knowledge comcs to a person in a logical^ 
manner he mo> not bo emotionally affected 
by it When there i« n true psychological 
realization on tho part of the enquirer that 
he has come /ace to face with the biggest 
object on wbicb everything bods its support 
ft feeling of awe and reverence will natunlly 
arise m bis mmd all experience a 

similar feMing when we look at the almost 
infinite expan«e of the sea or the immense 
heights of the Himalayas Under tho 
lofioeoce of such a feeliog it will be quite 
natural for onr unsophuticated enquirer to 
say 0 Earth thon art the Brahman , thou 
art our support , I roako ray salutation to 
thee The scientific curiosity of (ho 
enquirer may not be satisfied with this 
conclusion after all He may try to find 
out an entity i-till bigger than this earth Ke 
will soon realize that the air, which be feels, 
covers the earth wherever be goes Ihe 
concIusioQ will naturally dawn on him that 
the air IS the bigger entity and that the 
earth with its immense seas and mountains 
finds its support, inside the air which 
envelops all That the air is tbm and in- 
Cftpabfo of supporting a solid body does not 
trouble him in the least He actuiUy finds 
that the earth is surrounded by the mr on 
all sides He, therefore, depends on his own 
direct experience and does not care about 
such sophistries as thinness of nir, etc, which 
do not immediately affect* his problem 
Ho IS DOW in the mood to say 0 Air 
thou art Ibatyaksha Brahman, the Brahman 
of direct experience Within thy fold 
everything has its being and dissolution Mv 
salutation to thee ” ^ 

Modem science might tell our enqturer 
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tint the sky is i higger entity Ui in tlio nir 
whicli ic-ichcs vi\> to only nhont tiftv m!lo> 
nboTG the eirth’s surfacoi beyond lint lies 
-spico nitboiit any sir Hut ne must 
ren^Lmbor tint this is infer'ntnl knonledpo, 
nhcrcas our onfjuiror takes inti consideralinn 
onij Ills direct sensory experience To lum 
there is no means of di'tingmshing the nir 
from tlio sky or the p>iehological space 
which can be directh \isualized Oor 
enquirer will therefnr* saj "0 Air, 0 
Space >0 are one and the same and jou «rc 
the Ilrahman of dinct etpericnee” 

Oar enquirer wiicn he comes upon an 
open plane and looks upwards, will Imd that 
Ins sfaco 13 bounded above by the immense 
blue vault of the heavens called by the 
name of ‘Djau’ by the rn/ns of old, the 
iigbteuAus -which seems to flash out of the 
ihjau\% called bidt/ut m Sanskrit which means 
the piercer of the dyau The sun. the moon, 
and the stars all move witlun the dyau 
The dyan n limited below by the dilTercot 
points of the compass and i» tho biggest 
entity Tho dym lu the Brahman 

■When OUT enquirer makes a careful 
observation of the dyaii he finds that the 
position o! tho starb and tho heavenly bodies 
change from day to day till after a year the 
original configuration comes back It is 
withm the fold of time that the dijaii goes 
on changing Therefore time s the larger 
entity and Time is the Brahman Tou 
might raise tho objection that our 
enquirei who is unfamiliar with Emstem 
sho-uld include space and time withm the 
same category and should call one the 
bigger of the two It is true that the 
psychological perceptions of space and time 
are quite distinct from each other and have 
nothing ici common between them If w© go 
deep mto introspection we find that the 
expenence of time unlike that of visual 
space does not come through the inter- 
mediary of any special sense organ Time 
IS directly apprehended ♦ by th« mind as it 
were All sensations have duration a® one 
of their attributes Hie ‘time feeling’ is 
specially marked in all those menial 
experiences whi^h have the characteristic of 
change m them, all such experiences take 
place in time It may therefore, bo said 
that the expenence of time is a wider 
expenence which includes all other 
experiences The time of the physicist is only 
an outward projection of the psychologists’ 
time expenence Time as nn entity. 


therefore, is the biggest ontiti of all The 
spatial ctpinenco of dyan of our enquirer 
has the cliaraclcristie of changing from day 
to day and that is the reason why introspec- 
tion shows it to he cngulftHl m the wider 
©xpcrionco of time Our enquirer Js 
perfectly riglit when ho says “O Time, 
oierything happens within thj fold, none 
can escape thy embrace Every being is 
bom in Time nod dies in Time Thon art 
Ftcrnnl and Thou art tho Brahman My 
halntation to thee 

A Com iiMsos 

i/ct us now ask our hypothetical enquirer 
to stop his investigation for the present and 
let m compare Ins results with those 
actually arnved at by some of the risJiis of 
Ibe Upanishads There is an intetcstiug 
fttory of three Brahmins in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (chap 1, sec 8, *1, 10 aifd U) 
which wo may take for comparison Shilaka, 
ChaiVitnyan nod laibili wore three learned 
rtdiis, who once met to discuss certain 
problems Shilaka said to Clmikihayin “If 
you will permit mo I shall ask you certain 
questions” ChaikiLayan having given tho 
necessary permission Shilaka asked him 
‘What is the nltimato sonreo of Sama Songs'® 
Chaikitayan answered ‘The Voice is the 
source of songs shilaka again asked, 

‘What IS tho source of the voice’” 

Chaikitayan said. ‘‘The vital energy of the 
body ’ “What is the source of tins energy 
The answer was “Water” bccanso without 
water no life can continue “What is the 

source of water ?” Chaikitayan said, ‘That 

region” apparently pointing upwards 
Again the question came “What is tho 
support of that region ’’ Chaiknayan had 
com© to tho end of bis learning, so he 
answered “Don’t try to get beyond that 
region ’ Then Shilaka said, “0 Chaikitayan 
you liavo failed to point out the final support 
of your Sanaa, so if anybody challenges you 
on that point your head will droop down ” 
Then Chaikitayan said to Shilaka “Please 
enlighten ^ me on this point” Shilaka 
answered The support of that region is this 
earth Chaikitayan in his turn .asked ‘ What 
IS the support of this earth ’ ” but do 
satisfactory answer was forthcoming Jaibah 
the third rishi who had been liitherto 
bstemog silently said to Shilaka “0 Shilaka 
if anybody challenges you now your head 
will surely droop down ” .Taibah then 
enlightened the two ridtt't and said that the 
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firth I ad its rapport in spice or the sly 
which was the largc't entity He farther 
pointed out that everything had its ongin 
within this space and perished withm it 
the sky was immeasurable and lohnite and 
be who knew it to be so was boand to 
become great and vietonons in life 


appreciated that the eipencnee of the ego 
W 1 S the only reality The subjective 
reference entirely superseded the objective 
one The importance of this change will be 
understood when we come to discuss the 
ideas of creation which the ancient nshis 
entertained 


Tm, Geeatist Esiity 

This story clearly illuitra’cs the mode 
of thinking of the nvAia which yon will now 
find to be identical with thit of our 
hypothetical enquirer Certain poinU in 
this story deserve our attention Yon will 
notice that there is nothing of what we 
call philosophy or religion in the discussion 
recorded here Tlien again the highest 
entity so far recorded is a physical object 
, There are many such discussions m the 
Upan^shads ending with the discovery of 
some physical object as the highest entity 
It musC hare been a big jump for the wAm 
to come from the physicd to the spintnal 
plane^m search o! the greatest entity How 
this was achieved I shiU discuss presently 
You mast not forget for a moment that the 
ruhi's attitude was psychol igical throogb 
out , so when he like oor hypothetical 
worker arrived at the conclosion that Time 
was the final entity he must have realist 
the psychological significance of his findings 
Physical time is an elusive object which 
cannot be apprehended by any sense organ 
whereas psychological time is a matter of 
direct experience The dominance of a 
psycbologicsd entity over the physical one 

must have struck certain nshis It should 
bo noted that different nshtt arrived at 
different conclusions regarding the Brahman 
according to tbo different levels of Ibeir 
intelligence and intuition S mo never got 
beyond the physical plane but as they did 
the spado wort, so to say their efforts were 
carefnlff recorded Such records enable 

JJJ fo* itep ir 

thonght of the ancient nshis AVith the 
postulation of Timo as the Brahman the 

emphasis was shifted from the ontaide 
physical lo the inner mental world It must 
have been realized at the next stage that 
the experience of Time was after all only 
a pa t of the ego s experience The ego 
therefore was the greatest entity Everything 
m the outside physical and issidu mrotal 
world W7S apprehended by the ego The 
objective reference to the Ontsido world was 
ultimately dropped altogether and it was 


Till Foo 

The search was now directed towards the 
ego What was the natnrt of the ego 
which seemed to compass the entire universe 
within it ^ The line of thought which the 
mbi followed is highly interesting and is 
iHustrated in the \ rignbaJh of the Tbittinj 
opamsh^ ind m the 7th section of tho 
8th chapter of the Chhandogya in the story 
of Prajapati Indn and \ irochan I cannot 
quote tho stones here for want of space 
1 shall rcro un content with pointing out the 
salient features of these stones In his 
search for the niture of the ego the enquirer 
quite naturally at first failed to distinguish 
between the body and the true ego The 
body was thonght to be identical with tho 
ego and as the body^ grows out of food the 
food was the Brahman ‘'All animaU aro 
born out of food they are nourished by food 
and nldmately resolve info the elements of 
the food after death The fallacy was soon 
realized A body without vital energy or 
life was like a lump of inert mattter and 
did not sbow any of the characteristics of 
tho ego Therefore life or the energy which 
produced roovemeuts in the body was the 
ego It was then realized that mere 

mechanical movement was no attribute of the 
ego The mind which received all impres 
sions and guided tbo movements was tho 
true ego Therefore the mind was tbo 
Brahman 2Iind was a composite something 
it had different faculties There was tho 
faculty of receiving sensory impressions or 
the faendy of cAitfa then there were tho 
.‘mniw riwe? 

respectively with tho choico of different 
impressions and different lines of action and 
final adjustment then there was tho feeling 
of I or alnmkara Which of these was tho 
Brahman ? Vrigu the enqiyrer said A’ljoan 
was tl B Brabroau It JS not perfectly clear 
what was meant by this term tijnaii Aery 
likely it means btiddfn or that portion of 
tho mind which is concerned with reasoned 
artiviti^ and knowledge arising therefrom 
Although tynan was indentificd with the 
Brahman it was not the final conclusion 
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It ^^as ultimately nsscrtM tint Ananjln 
wa<i the Ilrnlimnn Ananda ii to l>o 
identiai'il with I’uro Cotischu^tm not the 
MH^ciPUMir^ of Ihh or tint or the know- 
Mzc of nnythlnir l>ut Urn purr convoou-i 
nf«;s without rcfcnncc to anj conttTt, winch 
like the lipht illuminates cTorjthmp on 
which it nhphts and which it hruiKS withm 
it<; rn«p U 11 to he noti.d tint most of 
the present dnj psjcholoRnts do not admit 
n pure conscioinnt s without a ^context 
consciousness must bo of tins or tint nut 
the pure consciousness of the n««»s is no 
imniimin conerpL II it to bo ronlirod m 
nctml expcrunce by ardent cfTort I hatt 
onlj made an attempt here to nmto at it 
mtellcctinlly It tool one hundred and one 
^e^^s of hard meditation on the part of 
Indra to rtahre this pure consoiousn^s 
which IS identical with the Brahman The 
search for Ilnihman thus essentially turns 
out to be a pure psychol ipical problem 
Thori«//is Inro recorded their experience of 
the Braliraan in plowinR terms and haie 
asserted man^ wonderful tilings alH>ut iL 
Mhcn this realization comes to a person all 
pains ccaso to exist and tlicre is a peculiar 
feeling of blissfulness Hie oxiierience of 
pure consciousness is identical with the 
e\pcnenco of this bliss which has been 
described ns Anand u The cxpenencer ceasc^ 
to be troubled with doubts and the manifold 
world 18 lost m one unitary experience 
These are all strange assertions bat wo hare 
no reasonable grounds to doubt the correct 
ness of the introspectiae experience of Ihe 
nshts of old mentioned in such detail in 
the Upanishnds It is open to anyone to make 
an elTott to realize the Brahman Certain 
psychological laboratory experiments point 
to tl D presence of pure consuousness as 
described by the ri'<hts but I need not 
refer to them here 


ALTiioniTi 01 TiiF Amas 
Ilou will now understand the significance 
of my previous assertion that the ris/w? 
did not start with philosophical speculations 
in the first place The discovery of the 
Brahman was an incidental affair and 
the philosophy that grew out of it was a 
later product This is the reason vrl y every 
system of Hindu philosophy nltimatelj 
depends on the authority of the A edas and 
the AJpanishads which are records of 
introspective experiences of unsophisticated 
minds No philosophy can get beyond facts 


of P\pi nonce Tlio A oil h being a storehouse 
of the natural impressions ami hankerings 
of the hiim*n mind girt ns a mass of 
psychclrtgical data for tlie building up of ft 
pliiloaoplilPil f.>stem lust as the facts of 
observation in physics nnil chemistrj are 
independent of tlit intellegonco of tnifhful 
olservtrv Ko the human pissions, cravings 
and imprc “ions recorded in the A'edas and 
the Upamsliads may be desrrihod as inde 
pendent of the inttllcct of tlicir unbiassed 
observers Tins is very likeh the oxplana 
tion of the doctrine of Ajyiiii iis/mjftta of 
the A edas and this i> perhaps the reason 
wh) the A edas u<rt looketl upon 
with fttieh rerortnee even b) those ancient 
acholan who did not bclicvt in God Irom 
tins standpoint Aedic ntes will be comparable 
with the apparently unintelligible rites which 
nro often developed b} psyclio ncnrolicSj and 
psyebotics and wlncli owe thtir origin to 
the deeper unconscious hjers of tho mind 
Psychoanalytical mvestigati n is likely 
to throw light on the point The 
method of approach illustnted in the prc^cDl 
paper is not the only method to amve at 
the concoplioD of tlie Brahman Since 
the Brahman is of tlie nature of pure 
consciousness any p>jchological experience 
when deeply introspected is likely to lead 
to tho realization of tho Brahman In the 
Upanishnds many such methods of approach 
are to bo found 


The Fivi Srssb Doou-s 

\s the time at my disposal is limited I 
shall homcdly pass on to other considera 
tions in tho Ilindu philosophy which are 
likely to interest tho psychologist The 
sense organs arc the doors through which 
all impressions of external events come to 
us AVhilo modern psycholog sts count as 
many as eleven different sense organs the 
Ilindn philosophers described onl> five 
jiianentlnyas or sense doors for knowledge 
It might appear at first sight that the 
kinaesthetic group of sensations entirely 
escaped their observation as they did in the 
case of ancient western thinkers But the 
real explanation is different The Hindn 
thmlers were not concerned so much with 
the actual sense organs as with the different 
modalities of experience The sense organs 
are really itidi lyasthanas or the places where 
the sensory experiences are located The 
true tminyas are hypothetical bodies winch 
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are ipsponsible for the experience itself 
Thns althoagl* there may be two eyw the 
indnya of Ti-.ion i* only one Tlie minimuni 
Diirol^r of indrtya.* correspondin" to enbrely 
diilereat types of sensory experiences is 
only to be admittetJ The kinaesthetic 
seDsation'> give ns an ides of morement and 
position both of which can alio be expen- 
enced throni?h ruion The deep sen-jibility 
denred from kinaeNthesis is akin to touch 
and may be consid'rcd to be one of 
its variants Thus there is no necessity 
of recognizing a special kinaesthetic sense 
from the Ilindn standpoint Introspection 
shows only fire modalities of sensory 
expcnence hence the number of indnyas is 
fimit‘*d to the minimum of fire 

, Tnr Five Fuarerrs 

Th*^ external world Can only be appre 
bended by us throngh Ihc-^c fire tndntja^ 
Tliero IS no other source which can gire ns 
any information abeut mstler which constitutes 
the phj^ical world Psychologically speaking 
matter f# ultimately re<otrabte into fi»e 
difT-rent elements corresponding to the fi*c 
different tndnyaf This is the explanation 
of the fire primary elements posited by the 
Hioda philosophers The elements of the 
chenists are no nil elements m this sense 
Take the case of chlorine for instance 
chlonne as a gas can be felt -smelt, tasted 
and seen 11*6 are cognizant of iti cxisUnce 
by at least four different sensory impressions 
therefore it is not an element in the Hindu 
sense of the terra , it must bo composed of 
at least f nr different elements The Hindu 
classification of matter into fire clemenis is 
therefore, not it all absurd as is supposed 
by many scientists who hare an entirely 
different standpoint 

Cciation— 3Ionins liE» 

'IHhen a modern scientist attempts to 
formnlato a theory of creation he bocms 
with matter either as a primordial stuff or 
electron and proton or wfiatevcr it is Out 
of such stuff the nebulae are formed and 
then the suns and stars which arc of tlie 
nature of fncindescent gases The stars 
pire nso to planets which gradually cool 
down and become bqnid and finally the 
emst becomes solid There is no life, much 
Ws consciDDsnpss up to this stage Then 
the oceans come into existence and out of 
inorganic matter life of a simple type in 


the form of unicellular organi'-n coraw in*o 
exi>tcnce very likely in th' ocean Tins 
nni-cellular organism derclop^ along two 
din-ctions and m the proces-- o’ crolution 
gires nso to the immense rancties of plants 
and animals Consciousm-ss is the last to 
disekp and first appear? in a rudimeeLin 
form ID the lower aniniaU In the hnman 
being which is the la t word in creation 
CODSoiou-ine^s attains its follc«t dcrelopment 
The Hindn theory of creation stand, m 
sharp contri't with the modern scientific 
doctnne ft bt ins af the wrong end a, it 
were Con,cnu n' » is the first clement m 
creation and Hurt mittcr is the last to 
develop 


ClIMT \ *«lMkiIl\ 

II we con'ider the theorr of creation 
propounded Tn the ‘•amkhvi system of 
pbifisopht wc etme across an esscntmlly 
psTcbological outlook The I’iirn>ha of th" 
bamkhya is to be compared with the pure 
conscionsncss discussed before Uesides the 
Parasha another entity is recognized by the 
Samkhya called I raknti or primordial 
matter In contact with the rnrusha the 
Pralriti manifosU itself in different physical 
and mental phenomena During tlio process 
of creation the primordial Praknti is at first 
transformed into what is called wafial which in 
Its torn leads to tho development of ahttmlaira 
or the ego feeling of I It will be seen that 
creation according to this theory starts m the 
mental sphere or the psy etiological plane 
From nhainkara is developed tho five 
yiinn'-Hdriyn-* or the five sense doors the 
fire Ittnnendrttjfi^ or the organs for action and 
tbo mind or the controlling agent for both 
sense impressions and actions Corresponding 
to the five sense doors five sense impressions 
or tanmatra^ are developed from tlie same 
afiainlara The lantrmfras or sensory 
impressions by projection give rise to five 
pnmaiy elements or matter kitarejppanishad 
also says “out of tbo eyes the sun was born ” 
Physical matter is therefore the last to be 
developed and is merely ar offshoot from the 
mental sphere The theory of creation is 
thus pnrely psychological i ou will notice 
that (his explanation of creation is indivi 
dnahstic How this is to be eorrelated to 
the cosmic theory of creation I leave to the 
specialists to consider 

The Sarokhya alon^ infb other systems 
ol Hindu philosophy considers the mind 
to be a form of matter The imnd 
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H a product of thp IVaVrUj anti B9 sutl) 

(kvoul of til ojf'intnt of couscioushch^ 
Hjo «»md appoiiN to be tonicmui bociURc ot 
llio borrowed CQiisciou'snt'-s of the l‘imislin 
"When tho lorraotd Hluminos mental 

events tiny npn ir to ho consciou*' producUe 
^fcntal orents bclotiff to the simo citcf^orj 
as plivsiril ovonts, onl> thrj nro made of n 
Jioer ‘>{{rir This rioiv of tin rthtmnsinp of 
bojj nijil mind steers im clear of the pitfalN 
of hotli inter acltonisftt and psychophj sicaf 
parallihsm and 1 commend tins theory to the 
consult ration of modern psychoIouKti, 

There an many statemenUi in the Samlh) i 
philosophj which require to be oirefiill) 
investigated In fore vtm cm gra«p tlicir 
meinmp tniy the larwerntr/y^f or llio 
bodily nsents for action hare been limited to 
hie, IS nioio tbiu I can etplain at present 
AVliy the five primary elements '^correspondinR 
to the five sense impressions haVe been 
located in earth water fire, air and sly also 
require elucidation I am sure psycholojjy 
vsill ultimately solve tlio ridille the ley to 
winch Ins been lost to us 

llU lllttH GUSV'' 

The theory of tho throe Ounos ii battva 
Rnjas and Tamas so widely accepted by the 
Hindu philosophers is another baflbnp 
problem It is a favourite theme with them to 
classify all objects and actions under the 
three heads of Sattva Rajas and Tanns 
There are certain elements m creation c 9 
tho tndnya’’ whicli belong to the Sattvii 
group , certain other elements belong to the 
Rajas group and tlie rest belong to Tanias 
group The Brahmins profession is I'attwil 
the Kings duties are Vajasik* while the 
butchers activities are ‘tama<!ik Ifilk is a 
sattvik’ food meat is rajasik while alcoholic 
dnuks like whisky and i>randy aro tamasik , 
and so on in every department of life 
What the Hindu philosophers actually aiined 
at achieving by the classification is diBicult 
to realize Max 'Muller in The Six 

Systems of Hindu Philosophy says on pa^e 
357 I have tried to explain the meaning of 
the three Gunas before but I am bound to 
confess that t^ieir nature is by no means 
clear to me while unfortunately to Indian 
philosophers they seem to be so clear os to 
require no explanation at all Sattva is 

desenbed as tho quality of goodness raias as 
that of passion and tamas as that of darkness 
Goodness is all that is bright passion all 
tint excites and darkness all that is no# 


bright TJion a 'am Sittiva has betn devcubtiJ 
as ilhiniinalion or knowledge njis as action 
nrd himw as jnirtio. It i? difiicult to lind 
out tho motivo for this tripartite classification 
with So many lugiio connotttions of ffun/z^ or 
clnratUrivtics of physic il and mental 
phenomena The principle of cIas^lhcatlo:J 
docs not srera to le nt all logic il IIow such 
difftrtnt things «s bnghtne«s and {tctioii conJd 
form the basis of classification is diQicult to 
iindtrsfand The explanation of the riddle of 
Sittvii Rajas and Tamas is to be souglit for 
10 the p'Vehologicil plane and the solution 
that I ofltr hero will 1 hope prove to he 
vatisfnetory 

UnliLu most of tho philosophical ST«tem->, 
of tho Mestthi. aims of nil Hindu philo>ophi , 
cal thought IS cssontially practical Hindu, 
philosophy teaches tho methods of pcrimcentlj^ 
getting over all sorts of pam m this^^ world 
and attaining a state of perfect hoppioO' 
Bteauso of this practical outlook, philosophical 
teachings iind doctrines have jiermeated every 
phase of the Hindus life Fven ftyid sod 
sestinl CDjoymtnt nro sought to ho rcgnhtod 
on philosnphicnl basis The religion of tlio 
Hindu IS an offshoot of Ins philosophy and 
really consist* m practices in conformation 
to the pliilovophical doctrines suited to 
different social and intellectual strata the 
tiUimnte aim being the nttamment of n state 
of perfect freedom from pain Pam is only 
to bo conquered by the realization of the 
relationship between tho ego and tho external 
world which constitutes the non ego ior 
this the nature of tho ego must bo appreciated 
and anything tint helps to favour the 
development of this knowledge is to be 
oncoiiragwl while all activities and ageuh 
which divert us from this aim are to be 
avoided Ihc nature of tho self or the ego 
is to be realized by InowJedge Ignorauci. 
stands in the way of this realization Know 
ledge IS 0 / two kinds nr, (i) the knowledge 
of external things and (n> the 1 nowlcdge of 
the inner workings of tho wind 'Iheso 
roughly correspond to what we would call 
physical knowledge and psychological know 
ledgo respectively The knowledge of external 
objects directs, our mind towards them and 
leads to activities with reference to them 
Although such knowledge is desirable from 
tho practical standpoint of life and society it 
IS not the type of knowledge which helps us 
to realize the ego In fact this knowledge 
takes us away from the ego The only 
Knowledge which will reveal the ego iv 
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intro->pectire fcoowledge of the mind Dnt the 
Iniraan mind is nitnrally so constituted 

that it has a preference for running 

after exterml objects and crenK rather 
than concern itself with it? own worVings 
Incidcntallj- I might say that this is why 
intro->pectire psychology as a science is not 
?o popular as physics or chemistry Intro 
spection of the mind is the method advocated 
by the Hindn phifosphers to find oot the 
nature of the ego Introspection which may 
ho difficult to practise in the beginning 
gradually leads to the derelopraent of the 
knowledge of the self which has been called 
the “true knowledge The rishis observed 
'bat certain conditions favoured the growth 
of introspective power in an individual and 
certain other conditions Tcbrded it Food 
eavironraent habits of life all have their 
> peculiar influence on the introspective faculty 
of thfcanind Anything that stands in the 
way of knowledge whether objective or lotro- 
appctive is snpposed to be invested with a 
pecnliar fjnalitv which has been called the 
Tams * Itt the domain of creation the 
Timas obsenres the light of couscionsoess 
and 1 respon«ihlo for the evolution of laert 
matter In practical life Tamas obsenres our 
knowledge of external obieet? and tho inner 
affairs of the mind Dark-ness for instance 
Interferes with our perception of lie true 
clarvct ri tie« of an object hence darkness 
I as the attribute of Tamas in it <?imihrly 
alcohol makes n per on unfit to grasp the 
true perspective of things and events tlere- 
fore alcohol k a taraasik drink Timas is 
ol th« nature of obstruction or ignorance 
Rajas IS that attnhnte which helps tho deve- 
lopment of knowledge of external things and 
events le ofthcnoni^o Knowledge of exter 
nal things is a pre-requi»ite basis of all our 
actions Take tho instance of the simple act 
of drinking water VTo must have a know 
ledge of wa^er as an external object and be 
familiar with its charactonstics before we 
in ibiiivk .it therftfnvp i? an 

inecntfve to action A butcher t, action is 
considered tama-ik because he doc not 
realize the pain and sufT rings of the animal 
he slan^hters and to that extent his know 
lod~o of external events is defective It is 
al n suppos-xl that activities like that of t! e 
bnUh*" deidea the finer ensibihties and 
lead to an incapacity to understand the 
^ubtla workings of the ego the knowledge of 
which COD t tutft and j csseotia! to 

silvatijn. In tie Case of the butcher the 


’Tamils tJjerefore, interferes both with Bajas 
and Sattva. A king a activities on tl e other 
hand is rajasik A king or a judge may 
order a person to be hanged but ho does it 
after carefully considenng all points His 
appreciation of external events does not 
suffer The true warnor is simihrJy of a 
rajastL bent 

We now come to Sattvn Whenever 
our xttention is directed toward? our 
own mental experience Sattva is predomi 
naoL The introspection of the psychologist 
IS cat/iiJ in aatare as it is by such latros 
pection tint the mysteries of tho ego are 
ultimately levelled The knowledge that 
results from inner observation of the mind 
in contradistinction to rajani knowledge is 
pure IQ natare inasmuch os it does not 
lead to action TTIieuever any Jndrttja t 
active sensory experience results and this 
subjective experience bv lUclf without refe 
fence to the object which prodnee* it js the 
result of battra. Both Rajas and Tama? 
are opposed to Sattva id the sense that on* 
diverts the mind to the outward world or the 
non ego while the other oppose? tl e develop 
ment of knowledge altogether 

In all our actions there i an 

intermixture of the three gums in 
differcot proportion? Pure Sattva or 

Raja? or Timas does not exist OenenUy 
one of tbo pnim? preponderates over tl « 

othcrv One must be Gunatita or beyond all 
three if the self js to be realized 

While the Tamas and Rajas prevent tho 
vision of the self '^attva help? to open the 
road to it But an individual who merelv 
goes on taking interest in hi own mental 
experience although he may turn out 

to be n good psychologist fails to 

uoderstand the nature of the self whuh is 
the eipenencer and not the experience Tlie 
attraction of the road is to be overcome before 
the goal can be reached One must g“t 
beyond the mind itself to reach the ego The 
Kaoshifaki Hninishad .(Red .fi' 

Do not try to understand the nature of 
vision but try to undersiaad the visnabzer 
do not try to understand sound bn' try to 
underetaad the agent who hears the 

sound do not try to understand touch 
but try to understand the experiencer 
of touch do not try to understand 
the mind but try to understand the 

agent who controls the raind and so on 
Tins « the IhTOiy of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
in X rutahell If we accep' this interprefa 
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tion all nnonnlics and Tagucntss disappear 
and the fundamcntil importance of tho theory 
clearly stands out Tho limited time at my 
disposal prevents me from doing full justice 
to the problem which is one of tho key- 
stones of Hindu philosophj 

Till JIiMiu Pastiuon 

Let mo now pass on to other considera 
tions Tho Hindu pantheon consists of 
innumerable gods and goddesses who have 
their special devotees This fact has been 
responsible for tho charge of idolatry and 
polytheism brought against tho Hindu religion 
Let US try to und-rstand how this conception 
arose Without referring to tho anthropological 
explanation of tho problem, I shall deal only 
with its phychological aspect. Ihcnnmbers of 
cJnafas or gods m tho Vcdic period api^ars 
to bo smaller than at tho present time New 
gods hnvo been introduced into tho pantheon 
from timo to time and some of the older gods 
have lost their importance The original 
meaning of tho term deiala is the shining 
one” In tho Upanislnds the tndnyns or sense 
doors have often been called detains Tlicso 
facts give us a clue to tho mystery of the 
recognition of the different dm alas b> tho 
Hindu philosophical systems The tndrnjas 
or sense doors are called detains or shining 
ones because they illnniinatc or bring into 
consciouness outside object Ihc objects 
themselves must be supposed to have certain 
characteristics which make them fit agents 
to receive the light of consciousness The 
modem theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
assumes that physical agenU cannot bring 
about a psycbic change As pliysical energy 
effects a physical change so phychica! cnenry 
alone can produce a mental change The 
implication of this theory is that objects have 
their psychic counterparts and it is only 
because of tins that they can affect onr sense 
organs and give rise to sensory impressions 
which are changes in the psycbic plan** 
From this standpoint the detain is the psy-^ 
chic counterpart of an object and tbe rtsht 
was right m calling both the sense organs 
and objects which can be looked upon as 
unitary wholes as deiatas Both tbe groups 
have the capacity to illumine the mind by 
proriiicmg consciousness Thus every object 
has it« corresponding detain Tho^ rishi is 
perfectly explicit when ho says ‘Jalavima- 
mmi devata, Bidyudavimanini devata” eta 
I e-, the ‘devata’ which illuminates water, the 
‘devata’ which illuminates lightning etc It 


IS tlio illuminating agency that is tiio ‘devata 
All objects of importance and all groups of 
ideas having an important bearing were thus 
conceived to have their special ‘dovatas’ 
There were tlio god of thunder, the god of 
the winds and tho rams the god of tho moun- 
tains, tho goddess of the nver, the god of 
death, the god of cieation, etc As the social 
conditions changed different deities made 
their nppeanneo according to tho importance 
attached to special ovents Even pt the 
present time wo can see tho process at work 
The Deslnmata or the godde«3 representing 
tho mothciland is in the course 
of being incorporated within the Hindu 
pantheon In a suburb of Calcutta there is 
a goddess of cholera who receives offering-; 
from innumerable people I shall leave outs 
of discussion, tbe psychology of worship for' 
the present { 

PsYcuoLooic VT Ounxtoic ^ * 

The psychological attitude is of import- 
ance not only id understanding the definite 
problems of Hindu philosophy but in clearing 
obscurities of isolated pas&ages in the Hindu 
shaslras The Hindu philosophers assort 
Uiat the seat of the omotioos is in the heart 
whereas modern physiologists will tell you 
that tho brain is tho seat of all mental 
processes If you place yourself m the 
psychological mood introspection will 
debnitely tell you that the kmaesthetic 
sensations which accompany emotions are 
located near tbe region of the heart called 
Anffayo in Sanskrit ///irfaya does not mean the 
heart itself but tbe indefinite region round about < 
it where emotions are located During nu 
intellectual performance you may experience 
a feeling of strain in tho region of tbe head 
and that is why the head has been described 
IS tho sent of intellect. Many people 
fall into the error of thinking that tho bram 
IS meant by the term head m tho ancient 
Hindu philosophy You must remember tint 
khe Hmdn philosoph’ers dealt w^ith pure 
psychological ■'entities and were not’concorped 
with phjfiiOloglail findings \ psychologist, 
in fact, has no necessity of admitting that 
anybody^ ha^brainS I 

The soul has been'desenbed ah guba hi 
tam’ or residing witliifi the cave “ By gidia 
IS meant '^the huJayd guJia or tbe cave m 
the Rgion of tbe Mielrt The expression 
guha^^itam’ seeks to’^onvey tho idea that 
m deep introspection the ego appears to be 
located within tho region of tfie Jieart There 
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IS no need to bring in any mystic cxplmi 
fion The ego has again been described ns 
‘'ingnstiianiatra or of (be size of the thamb 
Although I am not in a position to 
«nb>tantiale it I am snre this refers to the 
introspectire espenence of the nshts There 
i« an interesting sloVa in the Sretasratari 
Upaniehad febap 17 <lofca which sa\s 

•fluiH clciliy. I 

tpnft srwifin 

*nrt n 

-» r “Daring the practice of Toga the 
realization of__tho Brahmin is preceded by 
^ the ippearance of mist, smoke snn air fire 
■^fircnies lightning cry til« and moon * 

* This sloka has been snpposed to describe 
the mystic experiences of the Yogi but the 
> real explanation is extremely simple To get 
an idej of the Brihmnn tie roiod shonld be 


first of all diverted from onUido objects and 
directed to inner mental experiences For 
this purpose the devotee mast close his eyes 
and try to attend to his subject ve impressions 
If yon are at all m the introspective mood 
directly yon close your eyes you will 
perceive certain after images and yon will 
notice that the description given in this 
sloka accurately tallies with yonr own 
exponeocc There is no necessity of bringing 
in a mjsUe explanation 

I conld moUiply many snch instances 
if I had more time at my command I am 
afraid I have already tired ont yonr patience 
but the importance of the subject is my 
excuse I only t ope that future workers 
will come into th s frnitful field and will 
succeed m throwing lig! t on much that is 
obscure now V correct urderstanding of 
the Hindu philospi cal systems will be 
mvalnable to the intclIectmJ and practical 
spheres of fife 


j The Beginning of Jute Export To England 

(Bzgtd on mnnttserijit reoordtof Vu English EaslItuUa 0)mpany in Tjonifon awl tnCaleulta) 
Bt Dt J C SINHA 


T owards tlie dose of the eigbteeuth 
centnry piece goods formed the chief 
export to England from Bengal In 
the East India Company s September sale of 
1788 the sale proceeds of Bengal piece goods 
Wasffll0874 while £197716 was realized 
from the remaining items of export from 
that presidency In the "March sale of 178** 
the sale proceeds of Bengal piec^oods aod 
other exports were £2^,848 aju £177,841 
respectively* * ' » 7 

Theprogressof BntiSht cotton tfinufactorcs 
threatened this important export fitiro Bengal 
with cxtmttion As early as tl&Ist3Iarch 
1783 tie Court of Directors hadOTawn atten > 
tion to thu matter In thoir letter of tho 20th 
Augnst, 178*5 to the Cpven^ Senenl }d v. 
Council the Conrtof Director^^yain ob*crTcd 
“By the great in^nnity ^atf^ peT«CTenng 
Jodnsfry of the^ Brifi h*^3na;|yc^cTS (be ^ 
article of muslins in the oWmftry^uncL middling * 
assortments is 'at Idbglk hro^flil to that 
^degr ee of perfection thlt (hero tA.«reTf reason 

* Exiact of Commere ij Genera liCtfer from tho 

IJonTile the Court -of D rectors to the Qeveraor- 
in Cornell datM iho IJfh MaSi 1790 
(Itcneal Secretariat I ccords Calcutta) 


to apprehend a sufficient supply of tiic best 
Surat cotton will enable them to meet the 
Indian white piecogoods of tbo above 
desenptiOD in the foreign markets as the 
duties aud freight on the Company s 
importations hare nl eady eoabled them to 
audvrueU ns in the markets at home 

The Bengal Coveroment were therefore 
anxious to hnd ont new commodifies for 
export. In their letter of Harch ll 17*)1 the 
Board of Tiade in Bengal observed 

W« aro contmu ng our researches for oen 
articles for export to Great Bnla n We send 
samples of clean hemp of this country one of rough 
hemp and one of iute (we know do Toglisb name 
‘for Mils) the material of ^hich gunnies and the 
ropra used mrurding baW is made Jute may 
_l>e fcmiid nn useful sit clc. * 

This appears to be the farst sample of the 
fibre cent to England 

k few loontbs after tho despatch of this 
Sample tho Court of Directors wrote to the 
Governor General in Conncil*in Bengal on the 
etb 3l«y I?*)! that it was true that no snccoss 
ful eompetition could bo set up against the 
Ru«s ans as regards hemp but as a plentiful 

Office liondon) 
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of hemp nnd llax they added 
ovGr> po'isiMo quarter is of tlio 


supplj 

*‘from . . . 

lilRliist importance to tho wellbeing of tho 
British nation wo recommend this object to 
your icrj senons notice 

In Uio course of tho simo letter they 
oiprossed their desire to hare information 
touchinR the present state of tho pronlh of 
hemp and flax m tho different dis^icts of 
Bonpn! Tho Board of Irnlc in Calcutta 
accordingly niVed for reports on the subject 
from tlio Residents of difTercnt factories in 
tho Presidency , « » 

A dctail-d report reganlmg sun paut or 
the Ist sort of hemp nnd eoosta pant or 
the second sort of I emp with 
qnestions from tie ofliccrs of the Collectirs 
of Dacca Tnlnlporo 'llomensiiigt and Tipperi 
was sent to tho Board of Trade m Calcntta 
by Mr Tnslor Resident of the Dacca ractorj 
on September ifl HO-i Vccording to this 
Report, sails, ropes nnd other manno stores 
were prepared from ^nnjaiit while pmoics 
nnd common rope were made of eoosta 
nauL Reports on hemp and flax from 
tho Residents of differont factories were sent 
to tho Court of Directors at tho bentiuning of 
the year 1793 ^ .... , i 

About a year before this further samples 
of jnto iiad been dospitched to England Tho 
Board of Trade in Bengal wrote on tlio 20th 
of April 1792 On the Manship went samples 
of Bengal flax and of tho liemp Further 
samples are gone on tho Dutton together 
with small samples of tho seed of the latter 
and of jute (another species of I emp) of 
which tho Bengal gunnies and gunny bags 
are generally made But tl o word juto 
had not yet become qu te com non its 
Bengali name pnt being more frequently 
used 10 the Lompany s records 

In their letter dated 23rd October 1793 to 
the Governor Oeoeril in Council the Court 
observed that they hod lately 


liemp and flax sent from Bontral during 
tho past RCis in Ifo sample of sou did not 
smo for the purpose of cordngo or sail cloth 
two of Iho chief sources of consumption 
Of the sample called jwi/ they added 
"moro fiiourable mtiitioii cm ho made sonic 
of the moat eminent dealers doclirc that it is 
not hemp but a species of flax superior in 
quality to an} knoivn m the trade lou 
will accordmgl} recoivo directions by tho 
fillips of the season for procuring one 
thousand tons of tl is sample 

On tho receipt of this letter tho Board of 
Trado in Bengal said tlint the} would do 
their utmost to complete the order but they 
douhtofl whether so largo a quantity as 
1000 tins could be provided during the 
enduing season without going to an exceasiro 
price 1 li re had lately been they added 
considerable export of sugar from Bengal 
Consequently thoro had been an unusual 
demand for gunn} bags leading toi an in 
creased use of jute On the other hand 
there being no export of nco at tho time 
the demand for gunny bags for rico had 
nearly ceased They accordingly ntked for 
estimates of cost at wl ich tho Residents of 
difTerent factories could supply juto in Calcutta 
Tlio resident at KadDo„oro referred to h s 
letter of October C 2792 in which ho bad 
estimated tint pat might bo purchased at 
s It. 1 10 as per factor} maund but I o ob 
served in 1 is loiter of May 31 17 I4 that pnt 
proluced m tie district was not more than 
sufRcicdt for local consumption On tl e other 
hand tho Resident at Santipore wrote on 
July If 1794 that about 2000 factory^ 
manndi of ; of of a good quality might be 
suppl ed from his district and delivered in 
Calcutta at a rate from s ii 1 8 as to s i 
1 10 as per maund Tiie Resident of Jlaldah 
factory sent with his letter dated 23rd July 
1794 tie following estimate for supplying" 
15000 factory mauuds of jute to- the Board 


had under their examination 

the samples of of Trade in 

Calcutta 




(■’) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (G) 

(7) 

(81 

(9) 




Charges of 

Total Co Dm s 

Charges 

Total 

Total cost 




traosport 

(2)+(3) soaht 

of trans 

^st A 

for 1 i 000 

niaundsl 

md 

per md 

from mofnssil 
to Maldali 
per md 
la-lt 

+(4) per cent 

port from 
Maldah to 
Calcutta 

d anres 
per md 
(5) + 
+(7) 

mds 

15 000 

SR a-y 

1 1 0 

3a3 

P es Rc 1-5-11 1 Ip 

ja 

Re 1 12 

a- , 
26 50 


• Th 3 13 jute § See Fvtracta of fetters from the B ard of 

t w the district of Mymensingh ahch now Trade m dated the 3Kt Jamary andfio 

[jrovra more than one-fifth of the total amointof lllh February 1793 in tie Home Miscella tfo 
jute produced m Bengal Records 'S ol 376 
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The Resident of Rangpore factory sent on 
August 9. 1794 the following estimate of the 
cod of purchaip and other charges of oOOOO 
tnaunds (of 7 ' 11 7 sicca weight to the seer) 
of pnt procurable at his factory — 

5!aiind=; Pncc per md. Total 

’-0000 Ro 1 Rs 00000 

Factory and 

rurtiny chsnres 3 as pep md „ 9375 

Transport charc-s 

to tho Presidency 4 as 12X00 

8. B 71 873 

, 3Ir J Taylor Resident of Dacca factory 
in his letter of the ISth Tunc, 1794, estimate 
the cost of purchasing 300 factory mnands 
of "goor sun* or hemp ’ at Ro 1-13 as per 
factory md and 400 factory maoads of 
“cQosta pant or ]ate ’ at Re 1 2 as per md 
Naraingungef and of despatchiog the 
same t<^ Calcutta at sr. IISO-IS as 

On the receipt of these estimates the 
Board of Trade in Bengal decided on Angost 
20, 1794 to report to the Gorernor Oeoeral 
m Council t) the following effect 

11 f hare ascertuood that the whole -quantity 
of 1000 tons of rat i*onir«l hy which we 
understand to be meant 30000 faetory mannds is 
procurable The article is prodneed in »Tery port 
of this cnnntry that is not mandated lut the 
di tncts where it most aboimda aad where that 
grows Ifojn which are msde the fiunoies and rope 
mmtlj need in Calcutta arc Purueah th ojcpore 
Rajemahal Rnnepore Je«snro and the southern 
parts of ^adoha (tr ^adIa) 

It thus appears that the cuJtirafioo of 
jute was less extensive in Fastern Bengal 
tlian ID Aorthem aod Ccnfral Bcngol towards 
the close of the eighteenth century This 
inference is further strengthened by the 
distribution in 1794 of the Comuany s orders 
for 30 000 mannds of jnte utnong the Residents 
of different factories in the ptorincc on the 
following basis • 

300 factory maunds 
12000 
300 


^lalda 

Patna 

Ahahagort 

Rangpore 

Santipore 

Calctiffa* 


9 500 


Total 30 000 faetorv mannds 
The atnouot of jote ordered from the 
Dacca factory was surprisingly small** But 

* This was the fibre of croUilana junrnt called 
onore*MH mother oontemporarj Mb recordsofthe 
f>asj India Company Jt is iDteresling to note that 
a vanety of «iin at present grown in Ikngal is 
still railed gour mai 

, * It thus appears that Naramgnn) was a centre 
cf icte tradA*s early as 1791 


it may be noted here that tho term ‘jute 
was applied at the time only to tho fibre of 
O Oltfonus This variety of jute plant 
nnnot stand waterlogging and is cultivated 
in Eastern Bengal to a very limited extent, 
eienatthc present time The chief variety 
grown there is C Capsulans 

It 13 not known whether the entire 
amount of 30000 factory maunds of jute 
ordered by tic Court of Directors in 1793 
was sent to England It appears, howcier, 
tfnt during the same year the Companv s 
servants in India provided an jovestment 
of more than 100 tons of pant and sunn 

at somewhat less than £ 10 a ton on board 
the ship and all expenses paid ’ * It is 
interesting to note that each ton of this 
fibre occupied about 90 cubic feet of space T 
and the homeward bound freight was estima- 
ted at Cl'i a ton which made the price of 
jutc amount to £25 per ton This was 
certainly a verv high price in tlio«o days*? 
and most have checked the export to 
England 

Dot the real obstacle to the export of 
jote was that it could not prove a good 
substitute either for flax or for hemp As 
early as December 1791 Dr Roxburgh the 
Superintendent of the Company s botanical 
garden at Shibpnr near Calcutta pointed out 
to (ho Court of Directors in his botanical 
history of the hemp and flax plants of Bengal 
that jute or pat belonged to cotc^orus variety 
But he entertained hopes as to tho utilization 
of improred quality of jute fibre in British 
textile lodnstnes A few months after the 
devpatcti of his botanical hi tory, be sent to 
the Court of Directors some jute ‘as a sped 
men of an attempt to improro its qaabty by 
a mode of cultivation and dres-mg different 
from the practice of the satires here ’ ** 

It was however fntile to expect jute as 
a pnssiHle substitute for flax or for hemp In 
their commercial letter to Bengal dated the 
27th Jnly 1T9G the Conrt of Directors 
referred to “the extreme weakness of paut 


• Sudd I’roceediDgs Boanl of Trade, Fort 
\lilliare October 19 1803 (lien^ Secretariat 
Record^i • 

t Nowadajs 6 nucca tales form a lute ton 
of fill cubic l»t (sec H Smha s article on Jlarkettoff 
^ Jnte m Cecillia m the Indtan Joimial of 
^eontmirs \ oL lA, p ^29) 

fe Oa the Isc January 1917 (he price of jnte 
first Marks m London Mas £ 6 per ton. 

^oa*^ of Trade 

m Uragal dat^ the 2<th May !"!)(, illomf 
ilt«eliantous itecords ^ol 375 p ICl) 
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Its duel defect wfl'! tli^y said, tliat il would 
not bicacli well and lienee it was usdtss to 
tlio British linen nianufactnrer AocordioRly 
Uio Board of Trade in Bi ngal ni^rtod that 
no more pant and *1110 be sent home’* 

Small parcels of juto continued lioworcr to 
be sent to 1 tiRland durinR tlio first qu rtcr of 
tho nineteenth ceiitur> and wen nsed there in 
the carpet making industr} But as Into as 

• Fxtract from iho 1 roce«liu«3 of llio Board of 
Trade In UcnBal M treh 7 1797 


lf»28 when jute was first meat oned in liic 
British customs list tho recorded exports 
were 304 c«L only At that timo there wa* 
such a prejudice against this fibre that 
Dundee llax and hemp spmncrs used to 
guarmteo their products free from jnte 
lliis prtjnJico soon disaj penred In 1833 
jute was successfully spun 1> machinery at 
Dundee From t at timo the export of juto 
loally began to feed the non born juto indns 
fry of Scothnd 


Climatic Change in Kathiawad 

B\ HABILAL RANOIfDAS MANKAD n\ 


T IIEUF 13 a belief on the Kathiawad side 
that year after year tho rainfall is 
decreasing No doubt, * we hare 
occasional heavy downpours bat even then 
tho yearly prospects do not become belter 
and wo often hear from tho elders that gone 
are tho rams of yore Wbat is really meant 
IS tint the climate has changed for tho 
worse and that Kathiawad is gradually 
coming within the area of Smd climatic 
conditions The present factors that control 
tho climates of Smd Cutch and Kathiawad 
are the Indus river the Thar desert tho Ran 
(desert or marsh) of Cutch and tho Arabian 
Sea The monsoon rams are a direct result 
of tho temperatures and pressures over theso 
areas The Thar has the least rainfall in India 
and less rainfall in Kathiawad presupposes 
the southward encroachment of tho desert 
conditions 

In the past Sind Cutch and Kathiawad 
had a vast amount of water in their near 
vicinity The north eastpvn approaches of 
the Arabian Sea the Kori Creek the 

Gulf of Cutch and the Gulf of Cambay 
once went much further inland The Great 
and the Littlo ftaus of Cutch were filled 
with navigable sea water and the Indus 
emptied its waters into tl e Great Ran (Pig 
III) The (Julf of Cambay also joined with 
the Little Ran making tho peninsula of 
Kathiawad an island (Fig iV) 

It 18 a well recognized story that the 
*xnncient Aryans inhabited the land 


between tho Indus and tho sJrasviti 
which they called tho Sapti Siiidhavah iFig I' 
Sonio say that their original homo was 
the Arctic Rotion* soroo sav that onginalJj 
they lived in the Central Asian PJntoao* 
while others say that tl ey were autochthonous 
in tho Sarasvati \ alley* In distant geological 
epochs tho Sipta Sindbavah were a fertile 
tract of land with good rninfill and sur 
round! d by four seas*, then Rajputnna was 
a sea (iig I) which by some great seismic 
disturbance receded to a southern limit say 
somewhere about tho line passing between 
Hyderabad and Bndm (Fig III) The salt 
water lake of Sliambhar near Ajmere is an 
evidence of tl o presence of the sea there 
Id tho Rig Veda * tho Sarasrafi is 
described as a mighty river flowing from tho 
mountain to the sea but by the time of the 
Mahabharata* it had already ceased to be a 
perennial stream ’ Some believe that 
the Snrasvati flowed to the Great Ran by 
the Hakra Channel iTig IH but duo to the 
westering tendency of these riven tl e 
channels left tho Great Ran and moved to 
the broad Arabian Sea (Fig II) Jho 

Sarasvati could not reach tlio Ran and 
di‘5appeared in tlie sands * Some say tint 
the Sjrasvati is the Yamuna which then 
belonged to the Indus system But the Kig 
Veda* mentions both these rivers separately 
On the other hand wo have m the Slalia 
bharata “ It returned with her mouth 
towards the Bast which together with the 
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general bel ef of tl e presence of the fsara^rali 


•tllp tnya, Sao-ani at Jnyas (iilahabaci) S? S 'm tfpp™ 

‘rt i".*'” “ «"Pr»= '• "i*r Eajpulana BandtU (f,,"' 5! '?■,« ttea 

be that . I was „ mJepeatat stream tall a. there „as . s^p fcrt"„ I,,. “opS 
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portion 01 SiptvSindhu of which fwincnt 
mention mndo in tlio Kir Ycdn (Rip IX 
70 T, III ir»l, X 0*115) « 

I/inp fitter the di^ippcarince of the 
Rajpirtmi Sei the Kisteni syitoin run into 
tile Gloat Ran Vccpinp it nnvipahle hut 
fiUinp it with allurmm all tlic time (I'p IH) 
Ponplus*’ sajs tint at thn time of 
Alexander a invasion (n i 127) the Ran 
wa? narjpable and the IlaVra floi'ea 
)»)to the Ran Tbia state exist'd 
when the Amhst* entered India (v i> 700 
Tip III SiiewriRhtt* bays Tlio conclnsion 
to bo formed is that subsequent to the 
(nnsitfon of the driinnpe of the Piinjib 
rivers from the UnVra into channels firthcr 
west the advance seawards of the dclia 
became more rapid and that its derelopnient 
lias caused the siltinp up of the Kbon 
clnnneJ and its permanent closing ns an 
across for the sea into the western portion 
of the Ran Rut this desertion of the Hnlra 
channel was not completed until the “Ray 
as It was Xnown to the OrcoVs had been 
silted up bj that rnor to the sea level and 
in parts above it’ Cunningham*® «ajs thit 
the clianpcs in the course of the Indus have 
•falen place as lito iv tlio time of AKbar 
Under these circumstances conditions 
would lecome more favourable for the 
Little Ran to become a quiet and almost 
land locked bay whero silt might bo expected 
to oecumnlafe with npidity Sivewright 
ineutions interesting finds near Wavania on 
the Little Ran of a country craft whose 
planking was bound with coir ropes We 
had also found some years back a wreck 
of a boat of about 75 bag load near Jodiya 
-on the Debar creek now n portion of the 
Iladiana Ran which was secured bv wooden 
peg« iDsteid of iron nail« The LittJe Ran 
begins from between Hadiana and Jodiya 
on the Kathiawnd coa«t and from »ear 
Turn on the Cntch coast and runs eastward 
The Ran js jn the prore=s of being silted up 
even at present but Cntch remains almost an 
island during the monsoon months not by sea 
water but by ram and river water We 
hare the ‘MacbVii the Rupm the j^rasrati 
and the Banas emptying their waters into 
the Little Ran tPig V) I have myself 
cro«‘:ed the Little Ran more than one® at 
dilTerent points jn fur season in canoes and 
bullock carts bnt during the monsoons it 
remains a 1 arrier between Cntch and 
Ivathiawad The area near Wavania described 
by Siiewnght as overflooded at high spring 


tides and during runs is inainlj dissfcted 
by lone and swift running clnntieh locally 
eillcd Vo'as with regular (idog throughoat 
Iho jetr (Fig V shaded part) Tho i>rf'5''nce 
of salt pans at Kuda near Dhnngadhra and 
at Ivliaraghnda supports this view After 
the rams hue ensed the water dues up 
and It become-, a region of dust and sand” 
storms, presiima*!} nlTectJBg the climates of 
Cutcb and Knthnwad 

I’robihly thi« silting process also 
filled lip the chinnel now called tho ^ah 
Kantba ** connecting the Little Ran with the 
Gulf of Cambij iFig lYi Wo hare enough- 
material to show tint place-, from T^khpat 
on tho kori creek to Rliavnagar on the ' 
Gulf of Cambay were once frequented'' bv ' 
boats Bo hale found ringed stone-anchors” 
oil tho Ran coa t and Xsh Knnthiv The 
Knthiawad Ga-eiterr^ says tint the siiift in 
tho course of tho Indus from the Little to 
tho Groat Ran and thence westward n respon 
sible for Hm formation of cultivablo ((and to 
tho north cast of Ratliiawad At prisent 
tho Nah Lake (Fig Y) a sheet of fresh 
water during the rains which turns salt as 
tho water is being ovnporated and bven 
dries up nllogcflier at times The Rathiawad 
Oaxetlfct ** furtlier tells us that during 
South West won oons tho Cambay Ran 
joins the Nnla Lake and forms a connected 
sheet of nater spreading over surrounding 
tracts and turning villages into island^ 
Major I 111 James thinks** that ram water 
channels go from the Littlo Ran to thb 
>Hla Lake and thenco to tho Gulf of Caiiibaj' 
and that the >n1n Kantha is even now the 
lowest part of tho isthmus of Kathiawad 
It IS also generally admitted that the ^ala 
was formerly connected with sea and was fit 
for plying of bont<t The name A ala 
itself IS nothing but ‘Val meaning a water 
channel Wo have the same ficts told 
again in Rnswnfn** and Gujarat Sana 

^Hffraka^* The latter says that the A ah 
and the continuation of the Bliogavo river 
must have b^en sea at one time and by 
joining the Ran of Cotch with the Gnlf of 
Cambaj turned the Kathiawad peninsula 

into an island (Fig lY) That tho Gulf of 
Cambay once ran muoli inland is shown by 
the fact that Vallabhi- modern Yala — the 
ancient capital of Gujarat near Bliavuag^r 
was a 'sca port on the Gulf of Cambay 
Modem "S ala is not a port Albinini’s state 
ment that the town wa-. destroyed bv a 
naval expedition from Sind shows that 
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t cient ^alJ3bbI was a porL Tlie crccV 
ach once united ^allabhl to the sea has 
|(.e been choked up with silt” 

Thus it opp‘‘ar3 that there was a 
continuous channel of water from the Oulf 
of Cambay to the month of the Indus and 
that the Nala and the Ran bad navisable 
sea water detaching Cntch and Kifbiawad 
from the mainland opposite Ibig IV) This 
sheet of water all round might hare Biren 
ns sufTicicnt rainfall in the past, wo arc 
feeling its absence now in tho diminntioo of 
. water -supply and failure of crops 

Forests hare a considerable effect on 
climate and big animals like eleph-ints 
lions and tigers cannot flourish without dense 
forests and good water supply In the Rig 
V^da ** we hare freciaent references to 
forests and to elephants, lions and wfld 
animals In the Raraayana we read that 
Ayodhya bad elephants brought from the 
border lands of the Sindhu. In tho 


llahabhtrala wo read about tho Jvhaudaia 
\ana** near tho Yamuns which was burnt by 
Arjuua and Vakula ** whilo conquering tl e 
Wistern quarUr is said to haie subdtiod 
the pc pic of Pushkararanya (Pushbara forest) 
Periplus ” <217 \.d) speaks about Rathnwad 
coa->t as distinct from the interior which 
was dense forest TheKathmrad Oa ettirr »* 
says that tho lions formerly roamed all 
o»tr tho peninsula while the Oujarat Sana 
SnnQraha^* says that there wore lions la 
Outch and Kathiawad but they arc now 
only found in tho Oir juoglo in Kathiawad 
Wo read also that there were big forests” 
in Kathiawad but now there are only small 
ones near the Oirnar tho Barado and the 
Shihor hills (fig V) Indecsl there were' 
forests at many places in (Jujaraf* and the 
forests of tho Panch Slahals and tho Rowa 
Kantha were famous for hunting of 
elophauls and lions, la I6GG Jahangir came for 
« Dig game shrkar and captured soTenfy»thrce 
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Britain's Economic Crisis and the Way Out 

By ^ILFRFD Wi-LLOCK, jr p 


T WO and a quarter millions unemployed in 
Great Britain alone • That temblc 
fact 15 compelling British thinking to 
go to the roots of things. The economic 
cnsis through which the world is passing 
IS challenging the intelligence of the whole 
of mankind 

Theories and ideas aro thus onco more id 
the melting pot Present conditions invite 
be bold, and on eiery hand economists 
^^^bians, and indnstrnlists aro throwing 
^Wir ancient shibboleths to the wind 
The problem is easily stated 
AVjP are confronted with an economic 
deadlock , for whereas warehouses are every* 
where fnll, and farms and factories are becoming 
derelict, increasing millions are unable to 
satisfs elemental needs With bumper harvests 
and unlimited raw 'material, factories are 
closing down while destitution spreads across 
the world 

Those conditions arc an unqualified 
condemnatioa of the evisting social system 
in the AYest and a proof that it is bteakiog 
down 

to the oiplanatiOQ. while the evil has 
many oanifestatiotis it has one primary 

I ii.e It i'' this, that financial and economic 
wer. on the right usO of which the well- 
ing of the communitv depends, is used for 
ivsto ends 

If the people are not able to porchaso 
what they have produced clearly there must 
be a leakage somewhere In other words. 
purrha«ing power losteid of being distnbated 
Is being cornered * 

^Ir William Graham T President 
of the Board of Trade stated recently in a 
speccli at Carlisle, that while during the lost 
tin years tho wages of the British workers 
hid fallen by tTOOOOOOOO pib year, the 
incon e of the U't of the cccumunity bad 
ri«en He sa d that the total national income 
remained fairlv slabta at 41000 million 

Because 'ndustry, tho bank« etc, are run 
for pnrato gain in=t(.ad of for the public guod. 
their social utility is vitiated And jlo as 
we will tai a» heavily as we pfca e, li i» 
not possible to restore the ba'ance once it 
Is «enoasly d 'tnrbed 


Thus we shall not escape from this 
impaSse until we say that the worlds 
economic and hnancial resources shall no 
longer be the instraments of speculation, and 
the means of enhancing prnate interest at 
the evpcnse of the community 

Capitalists themselve? are in despair 
Thev see their system collapsing before their 
eyes, and are desperate to save it , yet all 
tbeir so called remedies but aggravate the 
disease for their aim is not to save the 
Dition bat to derive new me.ans of preserving 
their power and privileges 

Thus the Tones want tariff* and the 
liberals reorganiz ition and the cutting down 
of expenditure on national services 

The former would send up prices and 
the latter increase the number of the 
untmployed Both would intensify tho 
the disease therefore and lay up new double 
for the future 

Tariffs in an exporting enuotry like. 
Britain art bound to bo a huge gamble 
Also the fict that 75 per cent of the trade 
of the Empire is done with foreign countries 
while only ono-third of our own trade is 
done within the Empire, shows the risks we 
run m embarkng on an Empire policy which 
would radically alter our general fi'cnl 
relations 

But tariffs m Britain will do two things 
and It js for this reason they are desired 
thev will raise prices, and they will bring 
in new revenue, for they will not ktep out 
all foreign goods. The increased p’lces will 
enlarge the profits of tlie manufacturers, 
while the new revenue will secure a re<laction 
of income tax Thus tariffs will still farther 
lacrca-e the dispanty between tho nch and 
poor as it will transfer tho burden of taxa- 
tion from tho former to th“ latter, and at 
the same time increase the profits of the 
raanufacturcTs at th- cost of the workers’ 
spending power The ultimate effect of tnis 
lyUl be to reduce trade and increase 
nncraployment 

Tl. Jternalivc, and the oalj, ,j 

fulare. IS pabUc contniL This for sesp^ 

ira-^s, nhich I mil su,. lafef 

Thom are thppo lodnstoes which are at 
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present in a state ol coljiipse-eo|>j^^ Mlloti^ 

iron nnd steel industry are 

Ttorkere in the co industry pnriy 

lincmplcircd and in the sice 

40 per cent The same 1 » J 

later overtake these ■"“"’‘"'S „nn 

countries also We are In 

standard of life is wnrrM nneht gi'C 

of our competitors Lower . " g,s would 

«b temporary trade but the crisis 

\ery soon recur . ^ set the 

The recently pass^ toward public 

coal industry on the road towarn i 

control a * ^ ,c in a perilous state 

The cotton ,n a pooi,„g of 

The only hope of „ single unit. 

resources and roorganiration s 

with the State as The only 

That ether it will bo accom 

question IS ns to ^betne 

plisled in one or in c industrj 

Were the eading ‘ ul thi 

, me they Mould “ . Lntrol 

ih^hrs alc af a partner For not 
®v™Vo Tonoa avould tolerate the tormation 
'r'‘a‘'’m?n™oW trust ot this dimension 
without a measure ot P"“‘° 

Similarly a\ith iron and steel 

Tim industry professes to be up to date 

s&^SHAigs 

spokesmen in the House of C“™’“ 
that tho industrl iras on the point ol 

comrol about baft its output, p' 
rcTiOn it would be an easy matter *» ra" ‘'“j 
radustry as a single unit under a ^ntlOnal 
Boar ' with tho State as an aotive partner 
ft would then be possible to cons|^aw the 
nucstion of drawing money from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund *os 
purposes or meeting unfair foreign compcti 
tion redneng He hours^of labour and 
sharing out tho work available among all the 
workers normally engaged in the indnstry 
yVe aro now pTying out Unemployment 
Insnmnee Benifit at the rale ""r 

£00 000 000 per year and I see no obj^tion 
to considering the use of much of that 
money under public control in such ways 
ns those indicated 


But there is another very important 
reason whj the public control of industry is 
becoming more and more urgent, nz that 
onh br this means will it be posbible to 
deal cfl ctirely with unfair competition such 
IS dumping by which I mean the exportation 
of goods at a lower price than the cost of 
prodnction in the country of origin 

Dumping is on the incroaso and is being 
iiractised with consnrainito skill and as part of 
a national economic policv by an inciea ing 
number of countiics It !=■ an inevitable 
conseqaeiico of over production although it is 
1 practise which one can scarcely imagine 
will bt able to endure 

Tlie conditions of mass production art- 
such that, owing to the cost of up to^fe 
madnoery .1 does, not pay to J"" P'^f S, 
leas it cm be used continuously md nt>MI 
cjoacity Thus nations are finding that it 
oavs to export certain commodities below the 
?ost of production rather than hare their 
machinery and also their workers idle 

I Will gi'c three recent examples of dump 
inir by foreign countries into this country 
Rcwntly Czocho Slomkn has been expor 
tiu" su'^ar to this coiintr> at about €7 per 
ton while tlie cost of production is round 

'*'*°'Fnoce^and Belgium on tl e other hand 
nre sending steel into this country at £ 1 
17 to per ton less than the cost of prodiic 
lion whilo according to Board of Trade 
fimres Russia lias boon eiporting oats and 
Srfoy to Hus country at prices somm 
30 per c nt oheapor than eion Frinoo a|| 
Ocmiany have been doing ! 

Tho proteclioni I says nt once put on J 
tnrilT* But tho problem cannot be dealt 
with m that simple way Tate sugar for 
instance If it pleases Czecho Slovakia to 
send us sugar at £7 per ton there is no 
earthly reason why we should not accept it 
as su^nr IS cosU> to produce in this country 
'ind even then tlie industry in fact has to 
be heavily subsidized bv the State 

Then as to steel If we kept out this 
cheap stool we should Jo's© a considerable 
market for certain steel manufactures which 
tvo get solely by virtue of cheap foreign steel 
So that hero again a tariff policy !•> not as 
simple as it seems 

As to oats and barley tho problem is to 
ascertain the cheapest prodnction onr /oroiers 
can give and whether it would pay to limit 
the importation of these grams or to import 
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all we need and produce other crops which 
would not requiro the protection o{ a tariff 
It will be clear from this statement that 
what IS needed u a national economic 
organization to go into the whole question 
of imports control This might inrolre the 
setting up of Import Boards, and also the 
fixing * of prices, as otherwise a few mono- 
polies would capture all the advantages of 
cheap import' As a matter of fact that is 
what Is happening at the present time 

It will thus be seen that the principal 
key to a solution of the immediate economic 
problem in Great Britain is the adoption of 
pnblic control in the basic industries Were 
• this done imports could be controlled either 
*• prohibited or regulated to suit our own 
conditions) without the fear of exploitation 
by tlip manufacturers On the other hand, 
it might pay the nation to subsidize certain 
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industries for a period, cither to prevent the 
importation of dumped goods into the 
country should that be thought desirable, or 
to reduce (he hours of labour so as to male 
it possible for the unemployed in a particular 
mdustry to share what work there is in that 
industry Experience ha§ proved that nil 
such policies fail in their object so long as 
industry is privately owned and controlled, 
as sooner or later all the advantages gained 
thereby are converted into profits for the 
shareholder' 

These fict' and considerBtions only go to 
sbuw how great are tlie changes which are 
taking place in the norld economic situation 
and the need there is for every country to 
overhaul and reorganize’ lU policies, until 
such times as mankind are suffic ently wise 
to work more and more on the lines of 
mteroational co operation 


British India and the Indian States 
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IThi' Boto was written by the author in March 
10 b. It la notewortliy that neariy ihre<‘ years 
ago he augge^ied an All lodia lodcration and 
Ptood ui far the rights of the peoples of the Ind an 
Stares Editor V /i] 

I N this note 1 have dealt with the financial 
and economic relations ef the Indian 
‘States with British India and their 
political relationship with th» Paramount 
Power,— in their bearings npon each other 
They are mutually interwoveD logically, 
constitutionally and histcncolly, and the 
satisfactory settlement of both cJa«*es of 
iS'Ues can be conceived only with Teferenoe 
to the position of the btatO' in the Iod»a 
constitution, both av it exists now, and as 
It ba' to be modified and developed in 
relation to the changing constitution of the 
Ooveinment of India nndcr the Reforma. 

1 have suggested certain transitory 
aiiargercents for such financial and political 
adjustments as are of pressing ebaraetcr. 
but only as steps on the road in cut 
curney to the inevitable goal, that of a 
composite All India Federation 


I 


\part from all questions of the position 
of the Indian States under the Reforms and 
solely on grounds of justice and equity, 
such as apply to inter state relations under 
modern concepts of political ethic®, the 
treaties and sanads demand a considerable 
revision 

1 Fconomic relation® 

Genenlly speaking the economic relations 
require some re'adjU'tmeat 

(a) Railways. a> well as posb and 
teJpjvrapb®. serve the purpose d dfe/eocu 
the impernl outhor.ty responsible for defence 
mast have the right of e®(abfiBhiDg such 
communications m and thron''h State 


■ * . “"‘"“'s in oeveJcipjD* the 

country 8 te®onrce® and they on-'bt (o be 
m the end a productive investment. “a 11 that 

Intoo Stale EaiWs is Hat Hey sbonid 
b.Te a yoice m detcrmmie. tbe proeraime 

coniiecM there., H, a„a jjjer h. 
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Reforms, if the profits of the nilroads should 
come to be shared between the Central and 
Provincial Governments the States should 
get tlieir due share In the meanwhile 
perhaps some of the States can clench their 
arguments for sonio relief from the sohsidy 
or tribute by pointiiijr among other things 
to the railway profits accruing to the 
Government of India The actual apportion 
ment of the profits may be referred to the 
Fiscal Commission suggested infra 

A'« for Posts and lelegraphs thej are 
intended to be run on commercial linos 
in a developing country there ought to 
under proper management neither profits 
nor losses the rates being such as to allow 
fair wages being paid to the postal semccs 
If any surplus accrue'? it may bo utilized 
for reduction of the debt charges or otherwise 
for the purpose of the capital account 
Besides a uniform system of services is 
necessary, though a safe and reliable 
esclango miy perhaps be arranged in certain 
circumstances A State staff for Railways 
md Posts may result in economy but tbe 
cinef advantage will bo in opening up 
now sources of eraplovnient, stimulating 
industrial development and extending 
tho influence and operations of the State 
adraintstrafion to tho remotest corners of 
the Hnd The village postmaster like his 
congener the village school master will bo 
abroad Tliey take the phee of tho priests 
of tho people in tho new social order 

Under a Federal system of Goveroment, 
tho administration of posts and tel graphs 
would bo federal and of railways may be 
either federal or provincial (or both) The 
revenues may be central or assigned in 
part to the Provinces or States 

(b) Coinage and currency must be federal 

(or impenal under the existing constitution) 
Tbe States ought to bo consulted as to 
possible olTccts on their finances of proposed 
changes in currency policy * 

(c) Bank ng — a federal Rc'ervcd Bank 
will come with the Federation 

(d) Customs duties "Whether these duties 
fall on consumption production or business 

* tho proceeds oujfit to be utilized for the 
benefit of the territory of incidence Land 
locked States or States in the hinterland 
'Should Bot bo penalized this js the cooren 
tion of protectorates 

The sea customs revenue should be distri 
buted , and tho ways in which thi^ result 
t bo ®ecnred are well known such as 


transport in bond without breaking bnit to 
the State owning or luring of warehonses at 
ports by the State rebates and drawbacks 
on goods finding their way in bulk to the 
Sfete — or the formation of a Customs Union 
like tho Cierman Zollveroin the revenues 
being distributed pro rata on the basis either 
of population volume of trade amount of 
revenue or amount of expenditure (I quote 
from the "Ifinutes of Evidence submitted to 
the Indian Fiscal Commission) 

Under a Federal Constitution the almost 
universal convention is to assign this source 
of reveone to the CentriJ Government, — hut 
in Canada tbe Dominion annually transfers 
large subvenbons ti the provincial authorities 
which had snrreadered customs and excise’ 
In Australia, also a fixed sum per capita 
is annually paid to tbe provinces on account 
of customs and excise ^ 

2 Political relations with economic 
coDseqoences — 

(a) Military obligatioDS— The total 
annual tribute from the States anfounts 
to about eighty four lacs In the main 
this IS a contribution towards the cost of 
common defence Over and above this some 
of the States hare ceded territory —of hers 
incur charges for maintaining troops for 
Imi>erjiii Service Under Lord Readings 
scheme tlio total charges (under subsidy 
and military contingent for Impenal Service) 
need not exceed fifteen per cent of tbe revenues 
of the State For British India as a whole ^ 
the nett cost is twenty fiie percent on the total ^ 
revenues of the Central and Provincial ^ 
Governments but tins includes charges for 
intcrral order which must be left out m 
this considention on both sides The whole 
question of apportionment requires invosti 
gatnn by a special committee Tho total 
coofribution of the States as a whole may 
not bo unduly large but tl e apportionment 
is unequal and sits more heavily on some 
States than on others Under a Federal 
Constitution tho quotas will have to bo 
prccisofy fixed or apecial sources of revenue 
assigned Tl e formula for calculating the 
quotas must be a laacUon of thrpo variables 
(11 population (2> revenue and (3) size or 
exUnt of territory of the Shite concerned 
In tho meanwhile pending a proper apportion- 
ment, exemption from this subsidy (about 
St Jacs) should be granted in nil fairness 
in view of the new and increasing burden 
of indirect contribution to Bit central 
exchequer bv tho poople^ of tho States 
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\pirt from fiscal consideration there is 
a political aspect of the t]uesfion 'Where 
the claim is based as it should be on the 
obligations of common defence (and this 
Is also the actual historical origin of a 
subsidy in most cases! nil associations and 
iraplicnliors of tribute are irrelor-ant. the 
only subirdination implied being the digni 
fied subordination of tho part to the whole 
m an internal not an external relation 
(b'' Grants of land in State territory for 
cantonments. This is necessary under the 
obligations of common defence — bnt it is 
not nocssary that a big city should be 
dcreloped under the jcms of a cantonment 
Equity demands that the Sta e should retain 
cinl jurisdiction orer these land prorided 
that the administration is snch ns to ins iro 
confidence Tho perplexing surplus question 
vrill not^Ahen arise 

(e) Jurisdiction over railway lines etc 
The Same reraarVs as under cautonmeuts 
apply to railroads (and also assigned 
tracts pefterally) 

3 Otl er aspects of political relation 
ships 

(a) Question of iciri>dictioa orcrE ropean 
subject* 

Extra territorial jorisdictioa or mare 
spceiheally criminal jori diction orer British 
European (or other European) snbjects 
belongs to the categorr of those prin 
leges which may form matter for oegotia 
^n even between independent Sbtes 
ftd such prori«jOna hare a frequent place id 
Pe Imperial Go'ernments treaties with 
Isiatic powers. All that can be claimed 
immediately under this head i* tlst the 
principles ahould be ertended to such of tbc 
Indian States as possess -» judicial 8T>tem 
comparable to that of British India Political 
ethics would certainly go much fnrtl er 
than this, bnt I am now speaking according 
to the canons of real politic-^ 

(h! Inter Stitc and Foreign Belations — 
These must remain within the parricw of 
tho Imperial Government. Unler Oie 
contemplated Federation (enjoying Dominion 
SUkisb the position may he tho same as that 
now claimed by Canada or South Afnex In 
the meanwhile Cmsul* High Cororais loncr* 
k^ents, Xdviscrs or Protectors for British 
India will bt m charge of State intercsta 
abroad It has aUo b^en suz^Pbted that a 
State may maintain an Agent at Delhi. 

The question of a machinery for adjust 
ment of these relations — 


The proper solution lies only in a Federal 
Union with British India which I shall 
presently adumbrate Any constitutional 
machinery however that may bo devised in 
tho irterim should bo of a purely transitory 
character such a» may prepare for and 
accolerite the advent of that federation 
something in the nature of motion down an 
inclined plane This is the first test of any 
such arrangement as may be now proposed 
1 F r dt«pntes about treaty rights and 
their interpretation as well as the precise 
determinst nn not onlv of the precedents 
and case Uw of the subject, but aUo of the 
principles of interpretation and their applica 
tion to particular coote ts there might be 
<a) recour«e to arbitration at the option 
of cither party to the contest, the referees 
being acceptable to both parties, to which 
migl t be added 

fb 8 permsBeot tnbuoa) and locipjont 
Supreme Court, winch will settle and codify 
u«age and practice J« accordance with 
equity and natural ju tice and serve tis a 
repovitory and custodian ol inter *tato*)aw ’ 

All justiciable i«sues as between the 
Ooveromeot of India and aoy lodiau State 
or between Slate and State will be referred 
at tho opUoo rtf either partr to arbitration 
or to this tribunal 

Jovticiable cases, it is scareelr oecessaiT 
to defne are those which are concerned 
with tho application of an admitted pnnciple 
or tho interpretation of a mutual agreement, 
tacit or express, where such applicati n 
or interpretation of a mutual agreement 
tacit or expre s, i> contested by either of the 
parties concerned They inclndc cases where 
the existence f the principle (or of the 
agreement) itself is in dispute between the 
two psThP<5 Ju ticnbJe ca«es are distinguished 
from questions of policy under H) tnfra 
2. For all matters tooebing the dignity 
and personal status of the Ruling Frinces 
the Viceroy as the representalivc of tie 
Crown should be final authority The right 
to regulate succession al o Tp«t3 la the 
Crown 

3 For questions of policy or of relations 
between British India and the State* as 
well as matters of administration that arise 
from time to time and indeed for all 

matters of common conceni and interest 
the hxccntive Council of the Government 
of India which DOW deedes them (often on 
"'I Dfpartmentl 

•honld be maeeed bj He iocliuon ot a 
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member uomimtcd bj the Viceroy to 
reprocent the interest of the Indian State*! 
tho selection bciop confined to Indrao 
stite^men, citizens of the States ^ith 
cxperunco of tlieir livinp conditions and 
problems The member for tho ^^tate^ sboold 
bo an ordinary and hole time member of 
Council 

But this should bo Rupplcmcnted by two 
transitorv proMsioos — 

(n) Whenever importnut questions of 
policy or adimnistrntion touchmc a particular 
State come up for discussion in thoJiccutixo 
Council so widened tho State should have 
the right of sending two delegates who will 
act as advi«era to tho 'Member of Council 
for tho Indian States and will have the 
right of hearing b> the Council 

(b) Occasional ftd }iOC Committee con- 
sisting of repiesentativcs of tho 0 vemment 
of India and tho Indian State concerned may 
be appointed for reporting to tho rxecutivc 
Council 

4 rmally, financial and fiscal adjust 
ments — * 

(at A fiscal Commission consisting of 
impartial fiscal and financial authonles should 
be appointed for reporting on a fair aud 
equitable apportionment of tho military 
burden as well as of revenues including 
customsi excise railways coinage and 
currency etc 

This 19 a very pressing question, and 
should be taken up earlier than (and as a 
preliminarv to) a scheme of a federal polili 
cal machinery 

b) After the general line of fiscal policy 
and adjustment bare been settled questions 
of day to day administration will be dealt 
with by the Executive Council 

But these are only stop gap arrangements 
They are but steps on tiw road to Eedera 

tloD 

What must be primarily borne m niiod 
in all the^e transitory arrangements is that 
the Slates should not move towards isolation 
or segregation from the Central Indian 
Government and that any joint action in 
Council should be by means of an integral 
machinery and not by additamcnt of separata 
and independent bodies Besides the indivi 
dual States and their own separate interwts 
must have under existing conditions a proper 
channel of effective representation without 
bei g always swamped in the genera) mass 
They have some exclusive (perhaps conflict 
mg) mtertsts 


1 will now turn to tho permanent solution— 
a schemo of a political machinery which 
alone, in view of tho changing constitutional 
status of the Government of India in relation 
to the Imperial Government can lead to a 
position of stable equilibrium 

lu any permanent settlement of the 
constitutional position of tho Indian States 
two cardinal facts mu«t be kept m view 

1 liio historical and geographical unity 
of India 

Though a congeries of small States and 
prmcipdities have always existed, tho goal 
towards which Indian history lias always' 
moved has been some sort of consolidation^ 
under a Raja Cliakravarti or paramount 
power, but this unity has been not an la 
corporative (or absorbing) but an mtegntno 
(or syotheticl unity * 

All schemes therefore that wiftld lead 
to an isolation or segregation (or possibly 
even secession) of tho Indian States are at 
onco ruled out by this imperative condition 
If tho Indian States are now fb come 
together ns a political unit under a now 
political organ bo it a Chamber or an 
Executive Council they must do so in order 
to move towards an organic constitutional 
Union with British India and not by 
dissociating themselves from their present 
histone and political rolationsliip with tho 
Government of India 

2 Tho second governing factor is thoj 
Indian concept of sovereignty which is stiIU 
a living tradition in the Indian States j 

Any dissociation between the ruler anfl 
his people IS foreign to this concept liio 
ruler and the people are an incorporated 
unity and both must be considered in the 
new setUemeot 

The Indian State is not a monistic, but a 
pluralistic ODO , or what would bo more 
correct in view of later developments a 
pluralistically determined monism , m other 
words tho Sovereign is not the original 
source of law but Dharma For the customs 
(Achara'i) of the commumtiea as interpreted 
by Conventions (Samayas) of legists {Pandits) 
are tho instruments and embodimeuts of the 
Dlianna and therefore a source of law no 
less than the sovereign will {Rajajna) The 
ling or ruler maintains this Dharma Again 
the community or group is an intermediarv 
between the State and tho individual and 
this gives a structural coropositiveness to the 
Hindu polity The mon stic {eg the Roman 
or the Austinian) concept of sovereignty 
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suponniposed on the ladis'etiooi Indnti 
tradition bis produced a ‘monster in 
junsjimdonce’ (to use Bnrbo’a phra o in 
another connection) and with the 's'lme 
di?intei;ritiDg cfToci, ai has resulted in the 
spheres of land tenure and the ullage 
communities from the importation of alien 
s> stems o( principles and procedure 

In all the'© cases it was no doubt 
nocessnrv to more on to modern institutions 
but a successful adaptation of the indigenous 
institution to modern ideas his been rendered 
more difhcult than was necessary by well 
nieauing but blundering attempts based on « 
hilure of comprehension 

1 will now bring out the iniphcatioos of 
these two cardinal facto as I have called 
them and apply them to the solation of the 
issues tint confront us 

(a' I will taVe the second fact first — tlie 
tbiicept of sovproigoty in the Indim States — 
The -^concept mihco it co “titnl that the 
Rulers of the Statco must not bo disoocnted 
from their subjects in any settlement of 
constitutnnal issues 

To th* old order (is stated iboicl it was 
Vharw (including Ir'nio custom) which 
was the nltiraite source of hw and is such 
1 bifficr snd cheek to an anticratic wdl m 
the now order the control on autocracy in the 
interests of the general well b“ing is reserred 
to the suzonm power 

In the firmer cw the sanctions were 
.those of Dlmrinn enforced by the vrill to 
in socnl conv’ftsu* —in the htlcr 
the sanction' are enfo’eeil br the 
B;rimount power But modern condifioos 
■►mind that the piramountcy should be 
P^icrci ed neither by occaMonal mJ eitra 
nisDUs interr‘’renco snch as i' necissirily 
(lit to be Tnl''at. nor by a mere abstract 
consensus which is inert, jguonijt and 
uoadaptire \ constitutional raachmerr then 
IS necos-viry for the oacrcisc of this control 
from within —and whether m British India 
or in t! « Indian States populir organs have 
to bo demised for securing thi> control, this 
'respon ihility In Indnn parlance it is only 
then that the Gotemment by Dharma 
becomes realized id and through self Govenj- 
Lient bwaraj) 

The ruler and the people are therefore 
djoimIkt? of each otner and niembeis of the 
State , this corporate unity caonot be 
dissohcd \nd the right of the Sta*e to 
autonomy (or sorcrt';‘mtyl. it right to self 
dettriniaation as well as it-, claioi' against 


3<1 

interference ab exfra a)! flow Irom this 
corporate unity , m bnef all such rights, of 
the ruler are rights of his people and tier 
trrtn Consequently in the coming settlement 
in the fldjn'tment of mutual rights and duties 
as betweeu British India and th'' States the 
people bare their indefeasible share in the 
Reforms — they hare toeir rightful place in 
this roarcli to responsibility and self Goiern 
meot their appointed part m this drama 
this self reaJizihoD of tho Dhnnm of the 
State— th“ peoples of the Indian States as 
much I' the peoples of British India To 
Ignore thi-. w luld ht to contradict tho very 
meaning and j. urposc of the Reforms to 
subrert the wr 1 isis on whidi tluse cJaims 
to State aiitonoinr are bas°d 

In thK connection it miy be pointed out 
(hat Hi Ctcellencv the \ iceroy has alroidv 
hinted at some of th ndmin \tratiie changes 
which are essfntial if tl c -tati are to reap 
anr benefit fiom the contiraplitcd readjust 
meot 

Bnellr jut. the suroraiub tiii'tceslup or 
iverlirdsh p for the we 1 being of the people 
cannot cease an! de'ermint in anv Stite m 
the ab'ence of a sepsnte Cml List, "n 
organized and efficient Civil Service an 
mdeoendent judicnry the roign of law aa 
against per>ondl rule and a State aystcni 
(or the spread of education among tho mas»es 
of the people And equally doe® this well 
being require the education of the people by 
the a socmtion of their chosen rcpresentalires 
in tie management of the alTaira of the 
State 

All thi» relates to the interoaJ administra 
tion But in any inter stats or all-India 
machinery and organization whether it be 
a Chamber nr a Council, not mcrelj the 
Princes but al o th» constitutional IIou os of ' 
tbe Stat«»N where th»rc ere aoT, should be 
represented— or in their ab ence, some 

machinery should be deri'ed for the appoint 
iBcnt of peoples represcatatires to each joint 
Cbaaibcrs of Councils 

(b) This leads me to the second cardinal 
fact, the integration with British India. 

No doubt, la all treaties and negotiations 
witli the Indian State-v tie Itoremor Geoe*aI 
in Council acted only as the instrument or 
Agent of the British Crown (05 the paramount 
powerh Still the Govewiment of India was 
the direct b>nvScnry as well as the authontr 
to enforce the treaty rights. Besides, so 
long as the ultimate responsibibty is owed 
to the British Parliament (instead of to the 
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Tudnu pooplo') tho difTerentntion bctnccD and decrees of integration of so%crcigQ or 

tho Government of India and the Untish semi sovereign States have been many 

Cro\Mi or (linpornl) British Government in Stalenbund or Bimirsstal or hedcntion 
thi', ■sphere li id no place but with the more or less centralizing or more or le's 
progress of tho Reforms and an increasing decontnlizmg more or loss unitar} or more 
mcrsiire of traiisfeiTcd responsibility the or Icas pluralistic and thcro is no reason 

differentiation becomes pronounced And the whj a new form of composite federal polity 
question is wlittli*-! tho Indian btates shonld shonld ii t evolve in contemporary hi'torv 
(or could) at ach themselves to the Crown to suit Indian conditions and tradition's 
(as represented ly the Viceroy) or to the doubt these Federal States of India 

Government of India (as represented by tho (including British India) will be held together 

Governor (joncrnl in Council) In my view by a common allegiance to tho Crown ana 
all arguments and consideration historical in this view tho R >) al Prerogative and some 
constitutional rnd prudential go to condimn of tho obligations of tho States following from 
the alternative of detachment (or secession) the Royal Prerogative (rclatiugto salntes title® 
of the Indian States from tho Ooiernraent honours tlio personal status of tho Prince or. 
of India In reality it is not a question of Ruler) must remain intact in iH revisions 
abstract right It is a matter to bo settled of treat> rights that may be necessary The 
not by a dispute about treaty rights and right to regulate succession in cases ^ 
constitutional status but— as all grave human dispute al o remains to tho Crown and the 
issues have to be— by mutual compromtvc and Crown only Again the States ^ill have 

settlement And tie conditions to da> aro their sovereignty limited in respect of all 
very favourable to the States for a settlement eiteroal relations not only the Indian 
with tho British India on a liberal basis If State® but the Government of India and 
the subordinate agency of tho Govemraent the Pedented States of India {jrhen this 

of India in relat on to tlio British Govern matcnalize®) will be represented by the 

mout 19 to tie modified in the direction of Imperial British Government m all foreign 
autonoraj m any measure (and this is the relation® and uill bo bonnd by the 
meaning of the Reforms) the subordination diplomatic action of that government cxccp' 
of the States to the hitherto undifferentiated so far as the Federated States of India wwi 
Briti«h Indian Government shonld in all acquire Doinmon Status and all tin 
constitutional paritj bo equally and iniplications of flat stains SimiJarly the 
necessarily modified in that direction liabilities implied in a common defence 

If then integration with an autonomous roust reraa n but military sub&idies will be 
British India is to be tho keynote it must sloin of all ideas of tribute and no cessiod 
bfl an integration compatible with the of State jurisdiction civil criminal fM 

autonomj of the States hat pumnrily mnnicipal for tho purposes of cantonmea 
necessary is a revision of the subordinate or military or other settlements in t|| 
position of the Indian States m relation to territory of ao Indian State should Bf 
» tho autonoraoua Indian Government of the necessary provided tint the administration 
future In other words the Indian States of the Stato reaches a certain standard of 
or such of them as fit themselves and as they efficiency knd all usages and practice® and 
fit themselves by constitutional chaD{.es to all interpretations and inferences incompatible 
participate in the widening of tho bounds with the internal sovereignty of a State 
of freedom under the Reform® should form mu&t be i-eplaccd by a body of inter state 
autonomous wholes as sovereign or semi princ pies on the basii of justice and equifj 
soveieign’ States integrated with British India of which in the end a Snpreme Court (a 
into X composite lederation Tho old idea Federal Court) will be the custodian and 
of an undivided and indivisible Sovereigntj repository 

for every Stato or of an unlimited sovereign And so fur as tliero is an approach to a 
ty which might bar tie way to snch Federal Constitution the provisions in tie 
integration is ifot true to tho facts of histoncal treaties regarding custom® railway® post 
or "political evolution and is less tme m and telegraphs coinage and currency must 
India (as has b en seen) than in any other noce sarilj give place to federal arrangements 
country Eastern and 'W^estem Indeed m that const tution 

Preu®s holds the idea of sovereigntj to be I may briefly note the ground jlan of 
inapplicable to a Federation N'ow the modes what appears to me to be a suitable orm 
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•ol teJeration in the diffennt; circomstmces 
*15 tJjey now exi'st of the British lodnn 
proviDce-* niiA the Indiiu SLites It wilt be 
seen that the scheme is not a static bat a 
•dynamic one having m it the plastic 
principle and growiog with the growth of 
constitutional polity in tiie constitaent 
•State* 

Tirst as regards British India — 

I believe in a centraliaing Federation 
(though not aunitary (jovcrnmenl) m the first 
instance for the British Indian provinces » e 
a Federation in which the provincial sphere 
IS definitely circumscribed by enamcration 
of local matters and which leaves a large 
mea are of residuary jurudictioQ to the 
Central Covernment this is what I could 
desire at the outset — though I would move 
later on to a gradual decentralization from 
>tho Federal to the Provincial and from the 
latter t» local self government The Central 
Government will of course have a Federal 
Tvccutive Council and a Supreme Court 
Next as regards (he integration of Indian 
states «'ith the British lodiau Oovemmeot 
For this what is necessary is an all India 
Fcdemtion of a composite type 

The conditions are (1) that this hoderalion 
lunst bo an orginic Union aod not so loose 
in structure as a League of Nations, or 
even a Statenbund or ^ Confederacy of 
States (‘’i at the same time it must not be 
a central zing or Unitary Federation snch as 
their common history and tradition of tbo 

( ist hundred and fifty years indicate a^ the 
nniary need of the British Indian provinces 
* degree of col esion on 1 bomogcocousness 
d tell are wanting tn the case of the Indian 
States 

\ll these conditions will be fulfilled if 
at stated times In the year the Central British 
Indian Legislaturo holds j int scsmod of 
l»oth its ilouses, to which del gates arc sent 
from the Indian sJtates dflegnles icho 
rfjre<ient holb t//nr froiem»ie«/ and ibfir 
P' i {the latter through /Acer popular 
/louses ir/icrc tHne are vic/i or dy direct 
•(l(eUnn\ the numbers being m proportion to 
th" lopnlation and calculated on the basis 
of the same quota as Ih-T accepted for Bntish 
Tnd an rejre cntati n and the States bting 
grouped tog>'thet or otherwise organized as 
may be necessary for the purposes of the quota. 
T1 e se ion will d al only with matters of all 
India wneerti according to a schcdnled li t 
and snch other mattira as may be referred 
•to 1 * hr the Covernmenb. concerned 


Questions of international transport and 
comiuauications labour health emigration 
on the one hand and tl e customs and tanft> 
posts and telegraphs coinage and currency 
reserve banh commercial law weights and 
measures copyright extradition etc on the 
other will find a place in this scheduled list 
other matters like railv^y^ will be fcleral 
or local But the Army and Vavy as affiliated • 
to tho British Imperial system must bo in 
the admiwtstratire chaise of the Bntisli 
Indian Government tho est mate being 
passed bv the all India Federal House under 
the provisions of an Army and Navy Act 
Federal revenue will be provided for by 
allocation of separate taxes or by definite 
shares of their yield or m cerfiiin cases by 
additaments to the Ltntral British Indian or 
State t^xes 

It will be seea that I do not contemplate 
a separate Federal Chamber for tho Indian 
States— they will ns individual States be 
constituent incnibi.ri> of this all India Federa 
(I 0 The Indian States to fact bare so 
common hutory and apart from the cultural 
unity which they possess m common with tho 
rest of lodix no common bond of hngusgc 
race traditi n stage of culture or standard 
of constitutional progriss except the one 
bond of a common subordination to the 
sozeram po*cr aod somocommon grievances 
and (his will be wanting under the conditions 
of equality of status such as would bo (he basic 
pr nciple of a Federal on In fact, many of 
these far flung States and their peoples are 
more closely interwo%eu in their lives 
fortunes and interests with neighbouring 
British Indian Provinces than with on 
anotl er 

Questions which are here left open 
are — 

(I) whether thv decision should be by 
majority of votes or of the Governments 
(**) wbetlier negat on by a certain 
number of Ocvernmenta would operate as 
3 TejectiOD by the whole body 

(3l whether the decision of tho all India 
bodv would require to be ratified by the 
Central Indian Government or an Indian 
Stntc to be binding upon that Government 
or ^tate , 

Personally I am against the last procedure 
To bring into exi fence sach a composite 
Feieration the Paramount Power may if 
wovene a ^a>tituent convention 
of the Governments and States 

Th s composite Federal Union wjU have 
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its own Exccutivo Council nlso its own 
Secretnrnt on tho Lciiriio of Nations plan , 
nncl It Viill Imvo tho power to appoint 
Committees and rapporlcurs 

As on tho one hand tho ilntish Indian 
roderation becomes more md nioro dectn 
trijli 2 t.d and on the otiier tho Indian 
State>. become more and more homogeneous 
and conformable in political structure to tlio 


Provincial Governments tboj will become 
closely integrated into tho one Central all 
India redcrntion 

rius the dynamic aspect, the principle of 
growth and eroJution ktoat in the above 
sclienie— otherwi»o c,illed the logic of events, 
the dymmic of history 
Banoalorv 
2lst March 1928 


The Nature of Reality 

Aulfionzed VarsionJ 


(A converwtioa Uvlaairaaath Tr»oro 

and Professor Albert t iasK“in in the afternoon of 
July 11th 1033 at the Profcosots n-aidence in 
Kaputli) 

L Di you believe in the Divine as 
isolated from the world <* 

T Not isolated The infinite peraonality 
of Man comprehends the Universe There 
cannot be anvtlung that cannot be subsumed 
by the human personality, lud this proves 
that the truth of the Universe is human truth 

I have taken a scientific fact to eipUin 
this Matter is composed of protons and 
electr ns «ith gaps between them bat 
matter may seem to be solid without the 
links in spaces which unifr the indirtdwal 
electrons and protons bimilarly humanity 
js composed of individuals yet they have 
their inter connection of human relationship 
which gives living unity to man s w rid The 
ent re universe is linked up with us as 
individuals m a similar manner — it i" a 
human univer&e 

I have pursued tlu* thought through art, 
literature and the religious consciousness 
of man 

U There are two d fiforent conceptions 
about the nature of the Universe 

fl) The world as a unity dependent on 
humanity 

(2) the world* as a reality independent 
of tho human factor 

T Whea our universe is in harmony 
with man the eternal we know it as truth 
we feel it as beautj 

F This IS £h“ puri^ly human conception 
of the universe. 


T Tli«rc can be no other conception 
This world 13 a Inimao world— the scientific 
view of It Is also that of the scientific man 
Therefore, the wirld apart from as loes not 
ovist it IS Q relative world dependidg for 
Its reality up >n our coosonusness Tnero is 
some standard of reason and enjoyment which 
gives It truth the standard of tho Eternal 
Man wh>se experiences are throngh our* 
ozoeriencos * 

h This Is a realizition of the htimaa 
entity 

T Ye one eternal entity We have to 
realize it Uuou»h our emotions and activities 
We real 2 »d the Supreme Man who has no 
individual limititions through our liinitation^ 
Science is concerned with that which is n^ 
confioed t> individuals it is the impersonal 
human world of truths Religion realizes 
these truths and links them up with our 
deeper needs our fndividuil cousuiousness 
of truth gams universal significance R [igion 
applies values to truth and wo know truth 
as g>od thnugh our own barnony with it 
F Truth then or Beauty is not indepcn 
dent of JIhq ’ 

T No 

E If there would be no human beings 
any more the Apollo of Belvedere would no 
longer be beautiful 
T No’ 

E I agree with regard to this conception 
of Beauty but not with regard to Iruth 
T Why not f Truth is realized through 
man 

E I cannot prove that my conceptiott 
IS right, but that is my religion 
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3 Bcaufy is in the ideal of perfect 
harmony ivhich is in the UniTorsal Being 
Truth the perfect coraprehensinn of the 
ITnircrsa! mind We individuals apprnacli 
it throuph oar own mistakes and blunders 
throngh our accnmulitod experieoees — 
IhroDgh onr illumined cnnecioasncss — how 
■otherwise can we know Truth’ 

E I cannot prove that spienlific tmth 
mu«t be conceived as a froth that is valid 
independent of humanity but I believe it 
firmly I believe for instance that the 
Pytkoftonan theorem in geometry states 

scmething that is approximately true 
indipendent of the evi'tenceof man Anyway 
if th*Te IS a rtfilili/ independent of man 
' there is also a truth relative to this rcabt) 
and in the same wav the negation of He 
first engenders a negation of the existence 
j of the latter 

ToTmth which is one with the 

Universal Being must essentially be human 
otherwise whatever we individuals realize as 
true can never be called truth at least the 
truth jwhich is described as scientific 
and which onlr can be reached through 
the process of logic, in other words 

bv an organ of thoughts which is hnman 
According to Indian Philosophy Here is 
Brahman the absolute Truth which cannot 
be conceived by the isolation of the indivi 
dual mind or described bv words but can 
only be realized by completelv merging the 
individual in its infinity Put auci a truth 
cannot belong to Science The nature of 
I nth which wo are discussing is an 
Ifppearaneo that is to say what appears to 
■be true to the human mind and therefore is 
hnman and may be called Sloya or illusion 
E So accordin'' to your conception 
which may be tie Indian conception it is 
not the il usion of the individual but of 
humanity as a whole 

T In science we go through Ihc 
•discipline of eliminating the personal 
limitations of onr individual minds and tbns 
reach that comprel ension of trnfli which is 
in the mind of the Universal Man 

E The problem begins whether Truth is 
independent of our consciousness 

T 'What we call truth lies in- tbe 
rational barraonv between the subjective 
and objective asoects of reality, both of 
which belong to the super personal mao 

F Even in onr everydaj life we feel 
compelled to ascribe a reality independent 
of man to the objects we use "We do this 


to connect the experiences of our senses in a 
reasonable way bi r instance if nobodj is in 
this honso, yit that table remains whore it is 
T Yes it remains outside the individual 
mind but not the uuivcrsil mind The table 
which I perceive is perceptible by Iho same 
kind of conscionsnR>s which I possess 

F Our natural point of view in regard 
to the exist nco of truth apart from humanity 
cannot be explained or proved but it is a 
belief which nobody can lack. — no primitive 
beings even We attribute to Truth a super 
hnman ohj cfivity it is indispensable /or 
ns this rtalifv which is independent of our 
existence and our experience and our miod — 
though ne canii t sa) what it means 

T Science h s proied that the table as 
a s lid object is an appeirance and therefore 
that which the human mind perceives as a 
table would not ex st if that mind were 
oaught At the «ame time it must be 

admitted that the fact that the ultimate 
physical reality of tho table is nothing but 
a mullifode of separate revolving centres of 
electric f rce aUo belongs to the buroau mind 
In the apprel ensi n of truth tl ero is an 
eternal ooo&ict betiveeu the universal human 
mind and the same mind confined in the 
individual The perpetual process of re- 
conciliatioo is being carried on in our science 
philosophy in onr ethics In any case if there 
be any truth ebsiliitily unrelated to htimauity 
then lor us it is abs lutely non existing 
It IS not difficult to imagine a mind to 
which sequence of tilings happens not in 
spac* but ooly in time like the eequence 
ol notes in music For such a mind its 
conception of realitv is akiu to the musical 
reality m which Pyihagormn geometiy can 
have DO meaning There is the reality of 
paper infioitely different from the reality of 
Jitiraturc For the kind of mind pos.e cd 
by the moth which eats that paper literature 
is aV'olutely nonexistent, yet for 3Ians 
mind literature has a greater va^ue of trnth 
than the pajer it elf In a similar manner 
if there be some tmth which has no stnsnoos 
or rati nal relation to human mind it will 
ever remain as nothing so long as we 
remaiQ human beings 

E ThenI am more religwus than you are * 

^ religion is in the reconciLa’jva 

of the Super personal Man the Unire sol 
h^oman Bpmt. in my own individaal being 
This hat been the subject ofey Uibbeif 
Inures which I hive cahed “The Ke’igmt 
of 3lao ’ 



Some New Buddhist Sculptures 

A KtMrw* 


B\ 0 C OA^’GOLy 


Wft JiaNP Croat j)Ioa«tiro in wcicomine this 
exfollont (lo'«inption of llto now (imlt of Hnutlliist 
e(iilpturi«< (mm Ooli in *ho (J'lnhir DPlriot 
now irinsfcnoil to ilio Malm Mti<»o«ni It la 
from llio j«n if tho » Vrtlnooh cioal Af-sistint of 
tho MiHitiin an afa-nmiilishoil bNan^knl scholnr 
aMtli of f’Ound fthoKatio work m wo 

can jiiOto from Ihia camr^t of Ins nrchacolosical 
siudii-s. riio jniilior Ins Ritrn ns more than a 
mere tloM ripiion of tho finus with nrciirafo 
iticnlifi iiiin« rmd lie lix” aorj consciontioiKlr 
o nip-irod llie tlnds with their roKteti 'uljetla _m 
Amiira\aii in n aorr useful tatle (pp -tl to J'>) 
lliH dKiu«sion of tlio uiheocnnhical «lata is tctj 
intert>tinc flio n'siilts of Im jstttdy rielrt the 
thml C'Ciiturj a n (corrospondinc to the iourtli 
period . ot AmaiuTiiil ns tlie piokablo date of tho 
Uoluculpitires— an inf<r«.nre which <an bo oasjjy 
indiucd from their stali'-tio lancuape In fact, 
tho Roircwint slenHjtjiod and cluiiisj letliDioue— 
tmucli exacircratwl in tlie halftone liotk-* owinR 
to tho ft iir>e-citun ^ teen cmntojftl) stamps tho 
pla-^tio qinhtj of tho roll. fs wiih a distinct 
iMcluiation to decnderce— as coniparea with iho 
iiuilh I'ennd nt Amanvati so ttwi third centnr> 
AD IS Ij no nifniis nn> earlj estimate Hut 
the finds den\e their itnroitan«.o from the fact 
tint ilij pnoo tho continuation of the bonthem 
Huddhi'i school ot ^tul( tine— a nia.nificicni lacc 
of iiidun Art to a sera late date— perhips reachme 
the fmiiih century Uiifi rtiiiiatelj it is not jet 
poSHll ion late this earlier Ihiddhiet fchiol to 
tlie next follow i K schnois of the Chaliikjas and 
the I’ulaaas Our mtilior •without inakins ana 


• rtuimuisT ScniJTTjrKS Froji V siyp^ Nfaic 
Gou ViLLAor OcMui; Oistiuct { llullelm of the 
Ai )d as OuYcriui.it ani>ri m ^{>a^ Senes 
\<ik I Pt t ) fcf/ 7 iV J anwelint iiro7i M A 
Arr/ioeolooifol Assit aiit Madras 3 Wteiim JD29 
J*nte Ks 2 J2 


senoiis attempt, (tho data are not sufUcienO 
lias pointftl to n fiinclo detail-nr llte fquare form 
of Karanda vuikuta (not ktntn) of Indri m the 
S<i«i jaMn relr/s oalnih Iits its denaaliao ifl 
tnioans of I’lllaaa tislmna Our author imchthare 
noticed lliat the Mtno form ociiirs in cirlifr 
examples in tho Mathura School (ii</i* illusfniioc 
m Coomaraswanij a article on Indra” laitfnt' 
Arl %VoI I No ]) Without di«countintt iho 
ments of his work oao wish to point out a ftw 
imiierfcclions Tho author soineaahat nervous and 
lackiDR in PcU'Corilidencc. oiiotes authors ami 
nuthonties wifli somowlnt siirierstitious ir'crcnce 
He was quite nllo to jusiifi Jus conclnsiofl withnit 
invokinff tJio aid of Kdith IfoJhnd’s The Iliiddha 
SimiJarly we expected him to quote direct evidenec 
from the text* to. suUtinfnte tho rote of tli' 
uaffi ftilt m tho life of the Ihiddha witlmut tatmc 
second hand references to Voscl s aoluie Hi’ 
own knowjftise of tho relevant litcrutui'o showld 
hive eiaeo him enough data to niiolo first hand 
evidences A a era important viohf on Iho frieres 
from Ooh the aiiti or alludes to as Pairs of 
liuiran ngiiros lio is unable howeaer, to expism 
their sigi»lic.ance m rep&atpd oecurenees Jfn 
the> donative lieures (rfe«e/w/«) or 
Our author twieo quotes tho clumsa capre'Si i 
of Hiirce s non desenpt sph nv like animals with 
out aitemptuff lo explain tlio vioti/ He is inclined 
a JiHle too anxiously to pick up eo-talM reeeiii- 
blaneos to costumes used m tho Tohigu aij 
Tamil countries but omits to'no'ico tlie preaailiji 
m<xle of drcs'inp illustmtcd in tho relief-.^ 
eiiiuhr forms ai d manners so frequent in JlatJiifl 
ind Sinchi sculpture But notwiihstatidiiig thric 
minor Itcmishes the handbook is an altogoilier 
creditdlo performance A won! of wirm pnU-e 
IS due to the Supennfendent of tlie Museum who 
has excellentls edited it in a linelj piintwl and 
well lUu tiaied volume Mo hope to see more 
iiandtooks of this kind devoted to other exhibits 
in tJio same section of tho Mu eum 




Communalism in the Bengal Administration 

Br JATINDRA MOHAN DOTT. «a, msc. bi. 


I N the L“sisUtive Ciunetl, not ol a 

totilof 14 • seat' thirty ninoareoccnp«odby 
members returned by the Muhamimdans 
on a communal bisi-< The»e meraber-, whitever 
mar be their mutual jeiba'i^'a and political 
difTerenccs are alt el of one mind 

so far as cimraunal que-.ti)iia nr* concerned 
Being creatures of commun iliara icturned 
by a fnnUy communal* elect irate, patted 
on the hack by the BrlH^her•s •'these 
3Iuhammadan gentlemen canmt but press 
for communal asgrmdizemenL And most of tt 
hithertj made by them i» at tac C)»t of the 
Hindus— they do not press their claims 
when the Briti>hers are concerned They 
hare been steadily, silentlr, and as a matter 
of ngl^ openly or corertlr, pressing their 
communal claims upon tho Oorernment , aod 
the Oorernment whether, consciously or 
unconsciously, whether with a new to 
pUcato the Mnhamnialans or to punish tho 
^editions’ IIiQdus. haro always yielded to 
•them 

I/^jMng aside the broahr {act« which 
aVo well known I«t us examine sime of the 
less noticed in the by ways of admniistrition 
iftnd see how far the virus of c inniunali'ro 
hhas aff'-cted and is nffictmg the adniinistra 
Pttim Tir the facts and figure* gnen bel»w 
the' writer hxs relied mostly on Oorernment 
publicatio s 

III Bengal there were S4 estates under 
tho nianageicent of the Court of Hards to 
1333 B. s, the tntal inconio of which 
amiiuntel to hs OSnOOOO Of 13 of these tlie 
priprictirs ire Moham nad uis.Tlio CorerDmtnt 
charges a “general rate tor tlie SDpcrusiiD 
it CierciS'’si ovtr them Ihi* rate is at the 
r,ate. nf. qn,n cftnt. on. tha gniss menma 
of tha est itos but la the caso of the o 
Dicca Nawab family cs itts it is at the 
ralcot Ihper cent and in tlie case of the 
Bbawal 'State (IIi idu) it is at the rate of 
1*4 per cent, while the Punna Mean Trust 
e&tate in Noakbali has been totally 
eatmpted bv tho Gorernraent from the 
paynuiit of this rate Ihe gross \awab 
in 1333 B s of the fi'e Dacca income 
family estates was R». 15 47,000 that of the 


Bhawal estate Rs 1014000 while that of 
the I’unna Mean Trust estate Rs 2866 only 
lu respect of the estates, the acc unts of 
which arc luhle to professional audit by the 
local au lit depirtment. the audit rate has 
been fiied for the five Dacca Aawab family 
estates at fom aiiOH* for the Bhavral estate at 
SIX annas and f r all otlitrestatesat ten annas 
per hundred rupees of Ihiir gross incomes 
Thus the eoviiunieiit is >ppn making an 
anoudl gift of some K 23200 to the fire 
Dacca Sawab firaiK estates and an annual 
gift of about Rs 10 140 to the Bhawal estate 
in general rat‘< and a further annual gift 
of sime Us >S0J to the fire Dacca Nawab 
family estates and n further annual gift of 
some Rs J i3> to the Bhawal estate m 
audit rates \\ hy tins discnminatioo la 
fovour of these «ev*»D estates only ’ U hy again 
greaier farountiem gre iter indulgence to the 
five Dacca barub family estates than that 
shown to the IliDdn Bhawol ? H hy s© 
mneh indulgence to the Puuna Heau Tiust 
estate * N > oilier estate is shown anj 
uidul enco bv vrav of rebite of eiilier the 
general rate’ or of the audit rale” 

Let Us novr turn to the adiniiiisfration of 
the Kegi'trati >n Depirtment lo Benj,al 

Hi ion the iiuiiiher I f pers ms speaking 
Drdu in Bental "is lo4 4SS thfse speaking, 
Hindi was 1762*112 In the censiia cf I‘i2l 
the persvos speaking Hindi and Urdu were 
not shown sefamtejy tiny were fumped 
together and the ti tal pnpuhtn n speaking 
either Hndi or Urdu was 1 bO' 820 That 
most of thisc are imnugraiits is shown by 
the flit that 3 182878 are males and only 
623Jf42 are bmaks There is no approach 
efqi.sl. IwlanoA of. sejc#v5t 'ii, 'hrt 

district of M«lda where there are 104.388 
males to JlSr-on females and ja the northern 
than IS of Jlnr^hiiabid where tnere are 
30405 males to 3obb7 females In these 
areas Hindi is the languagifof an indigenous 
section of the people and iney /orni fireaty- 
three per cent of the total pipnlatinn 

In exercise of their powers onder Sec. 
I - , Indian Registratim Act I90S, the 
fii fie coaimoQ 


Local Government 
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I'lnpmi'cs for usd m the Rcsr'stntion oflicc^ 
and they have fixed Fncfiah Bengali and 
Urdu as tho common languages for the 
•whnlo of Bengal while in the district of 
Daneolmg in addition to tiio nboro three 
langu \g».s Hindi 13 also fixed ns n common 
language 

Lsen in Calcutta ■where there is nniTcrsnl 
registration t c one mar register a docu 
ment covering property situated anywhere 
in British India Hindi is not a common 
langungc Tho Alarwan community doing 
its busiDCss in lies must have its documents 
in one of tho common languages or 
accompanied by a translation in one of them 
beloic it can bo rcgi-'tored The 'Maharaja of 
Dtlti giving his wife an autlionty to Adopt 
in the second citj of the Empir*' must have 
it wntt n in a lanmiago which perhaps 
neither ho nor his wifo understands While 
Din ^tihomod the up country chanfTeur of 
the ThiVa Taxi C can got Ins Urdu 
Xiibin nama registered anywhere in the 
interior of Bengal Even in Malda Hindi 
IS not a common hiigunge 

In ( alcutta for the last six or sq\ en years 
both the sub regist’-ars are Muliammadans 
Considering the fact that rao«t of the nearly 
700 annual visits and commissi ns are to 
Hind i houses and often for deeds executed 
by Hindu ladies and also oonsideriog 
tho fact that these visits and commissions 
•arc usually executed m the afternoon when 
1 IS extremelv inconvenient for orthodox 
Hindu ladies and gentlemen to reemve the 
Jluhaniraadan sub registrars is it not pns«!ible 
for the Governraput to have one Hindu 
eub registrar at least ? T1 p two registrar ships 
of the • aloutU office are the pr ze p st of the 
Registration Department and both are occupied 
by Muhammadans Is it becansp them has 
been a dearth of suitable and qualified Hindu 
officers ? One of the pTe><ent incumbents 
again is a man from outside the department 
One is tempted to ask the underlying reason 
for the present arrangement 

The Inspector General of Registration 5 ear 
after year complains of insufficient «pac© in 
the Record rooms Records are often slacked 
on floor or in packing cases Rinding or 
re-bindiDg is equally necessary Records are 
-deteriorating rapMly The sub registrars have 
no suitable accommodation in the m fossil they 
have often to livn in wretched hovels. Money 
IS wanting for these very urgent and neces 
sary reforms Jrpn alter the recent heavy 
increase m the Registration fees nothing has 


been done in tlio above directions Bat the 
OoTCTumcut must mnmtain a host of Urdu 
readers and copyists even in the intermr most 
intenoi of Bengal on tho ofl chance that 
once in n decade a Urdu document may be 
presented for registration WiU tho Goveru 
ment take courage m both hands and 
publish district by district for tho last tea 
years the number of documents registered 
in Urdu and tho value of the property 
covered by tliem ? U ill the Government have 
coiimgo to nboIi«h Urdu as a common 
langungc everywhere excepting in Lalcutta 
and some selected stations ? If this is not 
comraunalism m administration run mad 
what IS it ? Formerly Urdu was known 
as Hindustanoe in Government parlance . 
but for some reasons best known to them \ 
Urdu IS now Urdu in Government publica | 
tions * 

Taking by itself it may not agoear to 
somo to bo ft fact worthy of notice and one 
mav bo accused of communal bias But these 
and other similar farts considered together 
give one on indelible impression £hat the 
Government m Reogal devoutly follows the 
principle where'er possible of pr pitiating 
the Moslems at tho cost of tho Hindus if 
necessary 

Reshuflling of districts and tleit hound 
nnes of sub div sion» and tlinnas is not 
uoofteu mado in Bengal and very few care 
to inquire into the reason and the underlying 
motive behind it Let us examine ti 0 latest 
case Khuloa is neither healthy like the^ 
Eastero Bengal districts nor so unhealthy a^ 
the malarious M estern Bengal districts’ III 
occupies a border position rts eastern portion 
IS affected by the action of rivers like the 
similar areas of Bickerganj and Faridpiir 

The Hindus in tins district (excluding the 
animists and other ) ns opposed to the 
Mntaaroniadans are steadily increasing though 
very slowly while the Muhammadans 
are steadily decreasing From the sub joined 
table it will appear what proportions per 
10000 of the population Ilindua and Mnbain 
madans foimed at each successive census 


Hind IS 

Per 10000 of total population 
1881 4840 

IROI 4K6^ 

loot 40 tl 

mi 

1J>1 500'4 


M44 
61 9 
5046 
6 >2'’ 
4076 


The present total population of the 
district being I 153034 tho Hindus are m a 
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very small majonty of 39G7 over the 'Maham 
madans 

In the Nehru report, it has been de&cnbed 
aloHf With Dinajpur which ba^ a small 
Jluhiramadan majority of five per cent over the 
Hindus (leaving a«ide the anirai-ts and others) 
aa a neutral district To Convert this small 
Hindu wiioTity into i small mioonly or to 
rednee it to practical nullity, in January 
1929 the Government acting ‘in its reserved 
department has sh ed out from the Nazirpur 
police stition of Bactcrganj a large tract 
peopled mostly by Muhammadans and 
transferred it to Khulna to form an integral 
part th“reof 

In the district of Baekerganj as a whole 
the proportion of the Hindus to the Alobam 
madans is aa 29 "t m the Pirojpur sob 
division of which this portion fonned part 
-dt IS 33 67 It 13 estimated and shrewdly 
suspccWd that th“ number of Muhamraidans 
transferred from Bickerganj to Khulna is 
S'lSlcieQtly large to convert ihe small Uiodu 
majority into a minority r/»t us Hindus 
hope thht such is not the caso ’ 

Rending the Annual Report of the Civil 
Veterinary Dapartmeat, Beogil aad Bengal 
Veterinary College for 1927-23 even soper 
finally the following fact> strike ones 
attention 

The Government Veeps stud bulls for 
improving the breed of cattle in the province 
Fnm Table VIII at pp 30 31 we get the 
following figures 


Rercnv or Stid-Bclls 


IVtisil Veterinarj 
O- liege 

Ranlwan Di'i ion 
I'rfW! i ney- 
Rvin>-i 

Cluuigons 



SitD-BcLLS — roe Pkopeutt of Locat Bodies 


Burd«an Division 

I'residenig’ 

Kj;sa}]i 

Dtcca 

Chittagooe , 
(Looch Behar) 


The number of Snbordioate Veterinary 
Staff stationary or itinerant, engaged in 
different parts of Bengal tells the same tale 
of preference and discrimination 


Burdwan Division 

Ppm dency 

Kijsahi 

Dicca 

ChitUKmns 


Vo of subordinate staff 


The number of bovines inoculated for 
rinderpest for differeot duisions are : — 


Rurd lan 
P^ ideocy 
RAjsatii 
Dacca 
ChittagoDS 


17Sa9 

m47-j 

13 91)7 
23 0<5 


Many other similar facts can be quoted 
from the Report, but it would be tiring the 
patience of the reader 

When we turn to the Adminisfrafion of 
Jails IQ Bengal we are sadly disappointed 
The same policy of discrimination is 
manifest even there 

It appears from the Annua) Report on 
the AdmioistratioD of Jails in Bengal for 
1926 that religious instruct on was provided 
for the convicts in some jails “The 
grant of conveyance allowince to honorary 
religious preachers for tleir visits to jails 
for imparting moral and religious instruc- 
tion has only recently been sanctioned 
It lb only right that religious instructors 
should bo given out of pocket expenses ’’ 

The foliowiag geattemen were appointed 
honorirv religious instrjctors to the under 
mentioned jails during 192G 


fa the areas where the Hmdas form the 
bulk of the population the number of stud 
bull] kept and the number of those luldcd 
during the yesr are comparatively smaller 
kn esplmation msy be snggt'f^d Miat 
perhaps the local bodies arc raiintaining an 
adeqastel, number of stud bnlL so it 
isunnecc' arj for the Government to mainlain 
a larger number but the facts are otherwise 


ITesiaency Jail ilanlvi diofazal Ahmad 

Talpaiguri Jail Pandit Janaki Nath 

Bhattacharjee, ka 
D arjeeling Jail Syed rihamad Hussain 

The number of ‘Muhammadan and Hindu 
prisoners during 19Jb was 2147 and 1509 
respectively in the Presidency Jail 44 nnJ 
12o in the Jalpaignn Jail and 2 and 97 in 
Hie Darjeeling Jail 
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Rpligious and monl m'^truction wa<! 
nroTJdcd for the 2 'Mnlnnimadan convicts of 
the Earjeeling Jail hut no nrnngements 
were apparently made foi the 1 oOO Hindu 
convicts in the Presidency Jail 

The same policy of discrimination 
continued m 1^28 The Government Report 
for 19^8 <!ays that as usual pnsnnera were 
triven reasonable facilities to observe their 
religious practi es in jails an! honorary 
religious instructors visited many jails but 
relmious and moral instruction in most jails 
IS "only make belief It is difficult '»o get 
religious teachers for the bare gharry hire 

The following gentlemen avere appointed 
honorary religious instructors to the under 
mentioned jails during 1928 
Presidency lail-Maulavi ■'[uh-inorn-id Eal'C”?” 
Paiidpnr Jail-Babu Ncrendti Mth Btath 
^ charjee Sas n 

Now turning to Statement 11 at pi 3G 37 
of the said Repirt one sees the number of 
“Muhamraadan prisoners at the 
Jail and tho Faridpur Jail to bo 1941 and 
lb7 respectnely while tlio corresponding 
number of Hindus are 2 0G7 and 17 

**^^hus^while the spinlual welfiro of 
Muhammadans are catered for atti ePresidency 
Tail onlj 17 Hindus receive 
instnictions at Faridpur *he 206< 

Hindu convicts of the Presidency Jail 
go without any religious instruction « 
to bo supposed therefore that the said Hindu 
convicts of tho Presidency Jail are so miicli 
advanced fipiritually that thov do not require 
any assistance from religious and moral 
preceptors and is tl at the reason why the 
Oovcrnniont has made no arrangement 
^ThaLsoever for tlieir religious and moral » 
uplift ? One may asl wliat special efTorlS 
ttic Government las made to socure^norarv 
Hindu religious instructora in* Calcutta’ 
Is it for a moment to I e tliougrt possiWe 
that no Hindu honorary religious instructors 
can be found m Calcutta ’ 

I>ct us now turn to the ndminislralion 
of tho tiand Revenue Dopartment Of the 
total laud rcvenui of Rs 278 lacs about 
its 201 law fjvnc from the permanently 
settled ostltf''' tiio rest c« mes from the 
tl mi oranly settled estato and private estates 
managed 1 y tl c (» verninent n- proprietor 
Tilt distrilution of pirminenlly settled land 
r*Tcnut diTHion by division \< given In 
U c tihh bvlow 


FOR JA^UAR^, 1931 


Division 


Burdwan 
Presidencj 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Itajs ihi 


L'i 

£2®= 


Total dc 
mand 


82^ 

13634 

Rs 

66 01 ‘513 

480 

4 

no 4 

44109o0 

J09 

20 7 

1351’ 

630001 

194 

23 S 

4191 

1912641 

4 6 


16104 

48 '■3 '89 

290 


2LI 477 997 


It mil thus be seen tint in those area 
where tho Hindus form the bulk of the 
population tho total amount as well as the 
avenge incidence per unit of area is 
greater Considering the fact that most 
of the zamindars are Hindu and considering 
tho fuither fact taat some of the greater* 
Hindu zamindars (like the Mahar'/yadhiraj 
of Bnrdwnn who alone pays a land revenue 
of Rs 32 laC') were lieavih assessed at 
(tie time of tho Permanent Settlement it 
has been estimated by men like Sir Provash 
Milter that ^0 per cent if not more of the 
land revenue is paid bj the Hindus 

In tho working of the Revenuo Sale (jaw 
popiilarlj known ns Sun set Law, ’ m the 
coercive measures taken by tlio Government 
to realize their land revenno dem-nd 
punctnalJ} we find ti o same discrimination 
between the Hindu districts and tJio Ifuliam 
madan districts IVe are quoting bilnw para 
13 of the Report on the I^nd Revtnne 
\dmmistratjon of tl e Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1925-20 which speaks for itself 

13 The fguros holow show tbn j roj'ortnn c( 
salcfl to defaults in iho di tncls in which _ default 
were most numerous 
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Mhen we come to analyse tho j\c(vuct 
of Advances under tl e I-and Inij rovcnicnt 
Loans \ct \I\ of 1RS3 it tells the sane 
tale (The figuns are fn)ni the Ijand Revenue 
\dmmi3lrntion Report for 192'* 291 
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Divi'ion 


Bunlwan 

Presidency 

D»cca 

LliiltasoDS 

Uijsain 


Total amount ot 
\dvanc«s up to 
the end of the 
year 192j-2b 
Rs 

14 Wl 
2'>4<ij 
70i>4 


Tlie figures for advaace tinder the 
Agriculturists Loms Act XII of 18S4 also 
tell the same tale * 


Biirdivan 
Prositlcrvo 
Daesa 
( tuttigone 
Kaj^hi 


Total adianced Remittiac 
up to ID’o-St durinutheaea 
192 >- »0 
Its 


2A132 
11 7Gv> 
100 74 » 

loOiO 

?>l 877 


1( 


I h,are been told tint recently the 
adrances to the tenauts of (he Goremment 
estates la Alidnapore have beea very large 
so the above argument nay have to be 
modifitj] 

' Thus an areas where the Hindus are in 
a inajorit} the anioaoU advanced are com 
piratively small Our rematts are based 
upon tbo oSsQmption that loans have been 
granted to the needy agriculturists of 
liiderent religious faith in the same proportion 
as they bear to the general population ot 
the area 

It will thus be seen that when it is the 
question of paj ing the land revenue, it is 
the Hindus who par the lions share but 
ivliea it comes to the question of distribution 
of the benefits, it is the Aluhammadans who 
reap most of the advantages Let Os hope 
that we are nii'taVen m our conclusions 
and that there arc other factors which 
account for tJie present state of affiirs 

Hindu- have been taught not to 


discriminate m matters of chanty and ladii 
has afforded shelter to tbo Parsees, the Jews 
and Christians alike It is expected that 
the Government as established bj law in 
British India and in Bengal particularlv 
jf not our Muhainmadau brethren would 
obsene a strict impartiality m matters of this 
kind and minister to w.ants of the Hindus 
with the same care as it does in the case of 
tht ‘Muhammadans Rut what do we find m 
actual fict ’ 

Let Us examine the figures of the Goiern 
mcnt grant m aid to the charitable dis 
pensarie- in Bengal division bj division 
and coinpaie fbe -ame with tJio propoition 
of Hindus t> tie total population Tbej 
will lie H reiehtnn to niauy While the 
figures for a particular vear may vary the 
broad fact of comiuunali ra even in the 
nutter of giants stind- unrclnitted 
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Burdwaa 

Presidency 

liafsabi 

Dacca 

chiltagoDs 


Rs 

SJoOS 

2l)3Co 

lil 6(>1 
49a0.> 


Ra 
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n -a* ** eotnmon knowledge ' that both 
2* «”'> •l'» Presiilofoy d,Vis°on° 

•re intense , niihrions, while the EasSn 

by far the healthiest part of the province 
During the last census decade 191M9>1 
PopoIatiOD of the Burdwan division has 

.MiKKoirs ,frn.„rr is 

TOmi^tion to Cninntt, and the 
10 and around it 



The Mother 

B\ SAKli. Dr\I 


T he shades of e\ening were fast falling 
but Alndhnbi h^d not yet bathed or 
Hbon her midday meal The milkman 
Ind got tirod of shouting for tho mistress 
and had departed leaving the milk in a 
stray jug ivhich was standing by the dram 
The maid servant had washed the dishes 
and drawn the water Then she came and 
asked ■\Iadhabi Shall I light tho kitchen 
fire Hadam ^ It is time for master to 
return wont jou begin cooking non 
Aladhabi made no reply The maid tool 
ndvantage of ber absent mindcdncss and 
decamped without preparing the curry 
spices Finding tho door of the store room 
open she surreptitiously took away some 
sweets and condiments 

Afadfiabi still sat on by tho window 
looking down at tho street below her People 
still came to the tank which stood by the 
Toailside and departed filling their pitcheis 
The shopl^oeper s wife sat on the steps 
avhich led down to the water and washed 
her red san beating out the dirt with 
vigorous strokes Aladhabi could not see 
her well from such a distance but tho 
naked child that stood leaning against her 
back could be seen clearly A few boys 
from the neigliboiuhood were playing id 
the water making its limpid depth turbid 
•with tlieir wild strokes The child laughed 
inordmateh at this Tliere were some 

washermen s huts by the side of the tank 
and some children stood in front of these 
feeding pigeons with iice and dnving away 
intruding crows with lusty shouts Some 
school boys were returning with tbcir books 
and slates clasped in one arm and prictising 
stone throwing with the other hand nicj 
fougl t and quarrelled amongst themselves 
as they adianced towards their homes Hie 
whole place seemed to bo full of childrens 
volce^ Aladhabi* looked and looked and at 
last lor ojes filled witli tears She wiped 
them off and going to her bed clasicd her 
sleeping baby in her arms Again her tears 
flowed afresh and the clnld s face became 
wet wiUi them Ho was rudely awakened 
from his sleep and looking up met the 


sorrow stncl cn face and tear filled eyes of 
Ills mother Ho clasped her round the neck 
in his fright and gasped out ifother I am 
afraid Aladhabi fried to smile reabsurm'^ly 
but she cried out aloud instead The child 
too began to cry in dismnj and shook h>» 
mother continuouslj to mai e her take notice 
of him 

Aladhabi was trjiiig fast to regain control 
of lierself when rapid footsteps were heard 
on the stairs Afahim lier husband was 
coming up shouting jn anger I say hare* 
you lost your senses completely 'iou 
have left tho street door gaping open 
a mercy that thiovos liavo not come in The 
eat has upset the milk jug and tho milk is 
flowing down into the dram And'you sit 
hero pettmg your baby ’ 

Any other day Afadhabi would have fell 
ashamed perhaps but todnj she was not id 
the mood to pkail guilty She replied very 
sharply for her AVhnt does it matter if I 
sit petting my baby ? I will do it everyday 
The baby is my own and not a borrowed 
one 

Afahim was rather taken abarl at 
wife 8 anger and said soothingly All right, 
all riglit, please yourself Did >ou send the 
children over there today ? 

Ye« answered Aladhabi si ortlj 
Wliat did your sistei in law say when slic 
saw the baby ? asked Alahim rather eagerly 
Aladhabi remained silent for a wide 
then she said I did not send habj He i 
very young and could not walk that far I 
sent the girls and Balai 

Alahim giow red with annoyance I 
don t understand this silliness ho said 
sharply Who asked jour babj to walk'' 
Thej sent over a durwaii and a maid 
did not they They catiio for the baby 
why could not you send luni ? Ihoj arc 
your own people and they are rich If tlcy 
take a hking to the child so mnch tl ? 
better But instead of sending tlicni over 
yourself you trj with all your iniglit 
prevent their going ’ 

I iking indeed said Aladhabi I under 
stand everything jou cannot fool me fer 
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erer Ire yoa not ashameJ ta schf^e for 
soiling your own Son Bat lio is my son 
too, and 1 won t let him go You might 
try, bat you won’t succpcJ 

Jlahims face tamed white Ke had not 
expected to bo caught so soon Ho had 
hoped tr carry fonra^ hi-, plia» step by 

step undetected He had expected ^fa^ihabl 
to I e Caught by the lure of gold He had 
decided to e»o!ic pity in her beort by a 
talo of hi-, own sorrows and suFi rings and 
then at K't to dinilge In', plans to her But 
sudden)}, he saw all bis schme? 

fnistrated He had to try bu ntraost to 
pacify hi-, wife He conic near her and 
toot her hind in his own “\ro not you 
anreisonible my dear he asked "Die baby 
will remain oars only he will live in his 
uncles hQu^e An uncle is nearly the same 
as tho mother You are a daOnhter of 
•the house are not you r \nd if your 
hrothef dies without children is it not 
proper that your children should inherit the 
property’ The property was your father# 
so what 3 the harm if you erne into it 
HaJhnbi replied in i sully tone Uy 
father did not Icarc a single picc to me I 
am not going to a-,V farour of anyone now 
Because my hrotlier has not ge* a child am 
1 to go and heg of him like a licggcr ■' In 
return for the property I will have to sell 
ray cbilJ Let tliem guard their wealth as 
jais ideraonsi if they don t leave anj 
heirs I am not a butcher I do I sell flesh 
and blood 

^Indliabi avas recollecting the davs of 
seven years ago There were only two 
children hersflf and her brother They vrerc 
quite n wealth} famil) Tiio brother and the 
sister always enjoyed equal ►! ares m every 
thing Hnshikesh the son an 1 Madhabi Iho 
daughter both studied under the same 

private tutor went out for evening drives 
m the same c image and alwiy* went 
tigcther to cinema# theatres or circnse# 
^ladhabi roust never Ic left I oiiiud because 
she was a girl this was the unwritten law 
of llie hou e Her brothers fnmidj were 
her friends too and no one tried to restrain 
her from niiving with them She loo always 
fell quite at homo amongst them 

Hut things began to change, with ^lahims 
amval Sht began to fed shy all of a 
sudden She und''rstood that Mibim felt 
something difTerent from mere fnendlincss 
for her he looked strangely at her, and his 
words to her carried a deeper significance 


From her childhood sh« had been made 
much of, money had been spent like water, 
iQ order to procure pleasure for her , I ut 
she had never felt s » supremely happy as 
sht. did now V look from Jlahini s eye*, 
had worked this miracle Madhabi reniem 
bertd that day. iihen sic had lorf^ottcn 
pa t present and future ard bad linked her 
fate fortvir witli that of her poor, fricndlo's 
iovtr Htr parents, her brother were too 
angrv to peak They were aniared at the 
ambition <*t the beggar They had dmen 
away the -ills c uplo with scorn Madliabi 
lial lotikeil it Mahims face and the sigit <f 
itswoelig ni i\inssiou bad hardened liir 
heart Her pi jl hid insulcotly wounded 
him 10 the pndi f their wealth But slut 
had not insulttil 1 1# 1 vi that was her 
consolati n Malum ) il hr u„tit the touch 
of spring into her ' uii_ lit and she had 
folhnod Its mutation i „iri!le' of silver 
and gold 

Madhabi had ni t y t forgotUu tlio 
revilution «he hid madi to licrscif on the 
day she left her fathers h >iise for ever 
She could not SI) It to lur pirents face 
Set she had made t)em undiritund that <-h( 
was leaving their home for guoil Slio would 
never return Milnms face iiud glowul 
with pride aod happiness Ihey had nm 
ofT like a couple of young dvtr ot the call 
of spring Ibev lud thooght II cmselrc^ 
above the petty mercenary considerations of 
the world 


Tliose davs v ere not so very far ofl 
But she felt ns if they belonged to Another 
life to some prehistoric p3-<t life of her# 
when she w ts joun,. nml the world was 
young fhty had entered thoir first home 
with tropty bands 1‘overty iind want 
were matters of jest nnd mockery to tiiem 
Tlity delighted in #nctilico for each otlier-, 
sake They were nil the world to eaeh otliei 


and could slTord to scorn weiltli fame 
and fortune They had put fiicir love above 
everything this was their pndt and tlicy 
looked down on all who had «n1 ordin ited 
loro to ambition nnd greed Hay h»d hoped 
things would go on like this for ever 

But the world was dctermmid nn faking 
revenge Ttie imoj.inarj creation of lhej?c> tir<? 
young pcopk gradually got* buned under a 
heap of realities lladhabi had built her nc't 
hlliRg It With the sweetness of htr heart and 
the wealth of dreamland Sho waited nil dar 
long here to vvelcorae back her tired mate 
to wipe away the dust of toil from hia body 
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and mind with licr lovinp hnnd«i 'uhc hid 
no connection with the out<?i(lc world and 
stie did not knovr how nuicli its iioiaon Cduld 
injure n min n mind Site did not know 
Mint troubles and turmoils ntrnrtcd the ^Vny- 
firer there to steal nwnv hl^ peito nnd 
happiness for ever So slic hc^in todiscaxcr 
with p lined surprise that though her mini 
stntions could tike awa> AlahimV boiijr 
fitiguo Ins mind scorned to ho beyond her 
rcich She had no power there Tho 
plimour of joiitli and loro had not jet h(H>n 
wished ofT her own ejes, so this used to f-iU 
like 1 blow on her hcirt. But she would 
not giro up She doeoritod their poor rooms 
she d\cd ind sowed her old dresses o\er 
ipun to pne them the appeiranco of newness. 
She circsspd and made much of her husbmd 
nil dij long She till ed of the happy pnst 
ind the wonderful future in store for them 
I sen when ‘Malum left for his ollice ih© 
would sit thinking out now pliiis for gtfwg 
him plcnsuro nnd happiness But alas sho 
hid to icknowledgc fiiluro overs daj IJer 
lose licked the power of winoing him over 
from the lures of the world lie wis 
running after minges there and had uo time 
to spare for ‘Midhahi 

Vcrlnps she hid put onsometluog new j,od 
hid come ind stood before 'Mnhim ^ho 
w inted him to tike notice of her appcirinco 
But 3f«Imn wis thinking of sonietlung else 
ind would not look I/tok here he would 
sav my relitivos wint to see the new 
bride I did not invite any of them to the 
wedding so everyone ii> angry They iccuse 
n.G of snobbishness beciuse I bive nnrried 
a rich man s diugliter I don t know wjmt 
to ss) to them I reilh feel ashamed to 
ask them m here 

Ifarfi'nbi wouM ftecorae stilf wi^ft p iinctf 
surpijse Ihit Mahin} sJiould iccosc Ijpr 
now for their poverty ' True she had ijot 
brought luy dowry with her but was it pot 
for ^fihim that siio Ind tiius denied herself^ 
But she had not the heart to tell Mahim 
tin 

Some day she would approach ‘Mahim 
intending to fill him with wonder it some 
hou ewifelj feii of hers But Malum wi<? 
bu-,y with his own thoughts Me w-dl 
hive to go -wav from here be wo^]d 
begin I feel so ashamed to face your 
relatives in this guise Its s trial for them 
also It IS natural tint they should f^el 
awkward if other people are present to greet 
me 15 one of themselves or to introduce me 


08 tho son in.lnw of the house Mliata 
miserable plight ’’ 

Alidinhi was astonished at ^Inliim s 
consideration for her relatives but she could 
not feel happy Sho begin gradually (o 
understand tint love had ceased to matter 
to liiu) that )ijs thouglits were bu«y with 
wortdi) ambitions 

Then cimo the children nnd cans and 
anvictics Thoj were a sore trial to the 
poverty stricken couple How to feed and 

clotho them how to cmhlo them to Ino the 
lives of other children ^ Mahim felt it much 
more thin M idliabi She had tho consolation 
of voluntary acceptance of poverty But 
Miliim felt abjectly ashamed of it Thoir 
porerty was due to his worthlessness fTe 
iiad iiita a rich hmi}} ret iate 

denied him am help from that qtnrtor 
Ihis mortified him highly ^ * 

\fler 'Midlnbi iiad given birth to two 
daughters her father fell seriously ill 
lie forgot his wounded pride and wanted 
to SCO his daughter ‘Madliabi had to, go sho 
still loved lier fithci but she hid not vet 
forgotten the insult he had olTorcd to her 
love She tried to come back after seeing 
him but 'Mihim said \ou should stij hero 
and nurse him now Ifhat does it nntter 
if >ou don t go homo for a couple of days ’ 

He turned consolingly to the sick min md 
said Never vou mind sir wo shall stay 
here M'e shill go after seeing yon well ’ 
■Madlnbi Jool oil shirplj it her husbipd 
Mihim turned away Iils eyes Sho bid to 
stay on since her husband had committed 
huiiscir But she felt so ifraid of evposipg 
their lick of Inrmony to her father 

She felt it would be tho last straw if her 
father felt sorry for her now 

Midhibi seldom left the sick room she 
W1S busy coming and going with rncdicmc 
and food for the invalid But even thehp 
she was not free to do as she liked "M henever 
she entered 'Malnin came up to lier advisiO"’ 
her to do her work well ind helping iier to 
do so and on the other side stood h&r 
sister ID law bho would trv her utmo‘:t 
to prevent ‘\Indhihi from being too much 
with her father Mhy do you linger hcr^ 

11 ter ? She would siy Go to your baby 
he must be crying for you Between her 
hnsband and her sister in law "Madhabi wi5 
hiving 1 difficult t me One wanted her 
always to be in the sick room the other 
determined to drive her away 

One day Aladhabi » father drew her t‘) 
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hmi and said Sladhabi my dear jon got 
no dowry or trousseaa at the time of yoor 
marriage I am too ill now to do anything 
my elf I am asking Hnshikesh to order 
everything for you now, so that I may see them 
viith my own eves before I go Mahim 
and Hnshikesh s wife both stood there and 
both pricked up their ears But iladhabi 
said firmlyi “Father is this the proper 
tune for such things ^ Brother 

too cm hardly be lo a mood to 

do it now Yoa must get well before we 

can think o! such matterci 

‘ \ es truly, said the daughter in law 
‘ i on should not think of anything else now 
father Sister is right Hahim s face turned 
black with annoyance but he remained silent 

But JIadtnbi s father did not get wpU 
He pas ed away very «nddealy He had not 
<:he opportunity to make any provision for his 
danghW Aladhabi felt rather relieved at this 
Hnshikesh s wife seemed to be m a cheerful 
mood when "Madhabi left with her children 
She pHT>.haS6d some new clothing tor Madhabi 
ifahim hnd the children and some loevpeo 
sive presents Then she bade them good bye 
with plenty of sweet words 

is their carnage started Malum 
began to speak VTo shonld have staved on 
for a day or two more The people here 
ate still very much upset and need some 
looking after Otlier arrangements too could 
bale been made then 

Madhabi understood only too well to 
what arrangements be was refemog But 
shp pretended not to know and replied 
They will make their own arraDgements 
yVe are outsiders now and should not 
interfere 

Mahira made no replj But he did not 
let t'ji-. opportnnity slip by ‘^mcc be had 
once gained an entrv into his father in laws 
1 ouse he began to make good use of it 
Madl ibi seldom went there ahe was too 
bn y -h" said with her house! old work and 
her children but Mahim niide it a rule to 
drop in at leait once a day and to enquire 
after everaone He always reminded his 
relatives VD li \ that hi, fitherin law had 
firguen him fully before le died 

But poor Madl abi did not know at first 
what those friendly overtures were intended 
tor bit was thun lerstnick when she 
understood bhe forgot hunger and thirst and 
sleep left her eyes Ifow to save fer baby 
that became her only concern He wa» only 
a year and a half and he I ad never left his 


mother even for one night Even when he 
slept he would push ofT the pillows and 
creep pp to cuddle under his mothers 
breast Madhabi could not sleep unless she 
felt the touch of his soft body by her side 
She slept embracing him with one arm She 
neaer lost her alert watchfulness for the baby 
even when asleep During the day the 
house uould seem empty to her if the baby 
fell asleep She would feel as if one of her 
own Umb had got lost if during her leisure 
time the babi nas not jd her arms What 
were her arni'!. for if the baby was not hlling 
them 


Hon could e ^end this baby away 
He had becon l the very centre of her 
existence T1 e " ild had taken away her 
husband from her tl e children alone were 
left to her C uld he lo o tl era too 

Madhabi bad bepii thinking of this all day- 
long She Saw children evervwhere around 
ber in the street bv the tank all seemed to 
be different images of her own child In 
very young children she saw what her baby 
had been in the older children she visualized 
what her child would grow up into But 
aU» could she keep him and bung him up 
to be a braro specimen of manhood 

Mahicn had advanced far in his scheming 
So though It made him uncomfortable to be 
caught by liia wife he could not give up 
his plans He saw that mildness would be 
DO good so he took up a firm attitude 
Look I ere le said we cannot afford to be 
seotimeotai now It had its time I gave up 
all hopes of woi dlv advmceraent for your 
sake but it has brought me nothing In this 
world jou have got to have some money 
or nobody takes you for a human being 
kou have to live on the refuse of others 
Our lives don t matter raitcli now but I want 
soRiethiog different for our children 1 will 
do auytlung for tlera \ou talk big but 
will you be able to feed them if I die 
now ^ 


Iiauiiwi Biiuinj lOUWOUCDO 

able to provide for all of them by selling one 
child 'iou arc a man and vhotild have 
more lowor of fighting with difficulties 
“lour views are rather old fashioned 
These Ihings pa^s cunant nowadays. 

the age of robbers and pickpocket® 
Mhy do ®ay that I am selling our child ’ 
1 am making him a prince by stealth I 
doing him good not harm 

^ ’‘'■e without 

ray baby cried out Madhabi “I don t ask 
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you to proMdo for him, only let Inra reraam 
with mo I shall beg from door to door to 
support him ” 

Malum laughed “If you cannot make 
a bit of sacrifice for him, don’t boast of 
your lovo It is selhshness and not mother 
love tint nnkos you act like this Tlio 
child IS going to be a prince, but you are 
determined to make him a beggar What 
will ho ■’ay ^ when he grows up and hears 
about it 

Madhabi had to remain silent After a 
a while, she said, Do you speak seriously^ 
You think I am selfish m frying to keep 
my child with me?” Tears filled htr eyes 
Her husband had spoken truly She had 
not the power to support her child, so why 
should she deprive hirn of a fortune ? She 
had no wealth, no education, she could not 
do anything herself She had no other shelter 
than her husband’s bouse Where could 
she escape with her baby ’ If she left her 
liusband’s house, it would rnean starvation 
and death Her relatives were her enemies 
now She could not go to them for help 
They would want her child in return 

Madhabi clasped her child m her arms 
and covered him with kisses God knew 
whether her heart was filled with 
love or selfishness . ^ v xu 

Suddenly, ‘Madhabi tock Mahim by the 
hand and asked, Tell me. do you love baby 
really and trulj 

“Need you ask that i said uahim 
Madhabi smiled wanly and a«ked Do you 
love me still 

Mahira began to feel ratbci sorry for his 
wife "Why was she asking such questions 
today ? He kissed bis wife on the forehead 
and caid, ‘Ihivo made you suffer much 
dear, but don’t doubt my love for you " 


‘No, I won t doubt it But I have 
something to ask of you Promise me, by 
everything you hold sacred, that you will 
grant it If you do, I won’t object to gi\e 
up my child ’ 

‘How can I promise unless I know 
what you want of me ? ’ Asked Mahim 
‘Nothing very difficult,’ said Madhabi 
“Veiy well, then” said Mahim and pro- 
mised with his land on the child’s bead 

‘I t-hall tell you tomorrow” ^Indhabi said 
and left the room 

At night, Jladhabi spread a bed for her 
self and the baby in a separate room The 
rest of the children she left with 3Iahim 


“Why are you going to sleep there, mother'-’ 
asked the older ciiildren 

Jladhabi kissed them and answered, “Babys 
new mother is going to take him away So 
I want him for raj self tonight” 

The children were astonished, “Mother, you 
are fooling us,” they cried “Baby has not got 
a new mother You are baby’s mother ’ 

“No darling children,” Madhabi said, 
“God sent baby to me by mistake I am not 
hts mother His mother is in another house 
She wants to take him away now’ 

“I will kill her.” said Madliabi’s eldest 
daughter, threateningly ‘I won’t give up 
nir baby brotliei I shall stand at the door 
with a brickbat in my hand As soon as 
they come to take away baby, I shall throw 
it at their head ” 

“Why don t jon tell father’’ asked 
the second girl ‘Father is very strong and^ 
he will drive them all away ” 

Madhabi did not know what replj®to give 
‘No dear,’ she said at last, ‘j’ou need not 
beat them They will love baby \erj much 
Go and sleep now” She herself went with 
them and put them all to sleep*" ‘Look 
after them a bit I want to be alone with 
baby, tonight ’ 

She took the sleeping child in her arms 
and laid herself down How was she going 
to live without her baby ? Could not she 
go with the child ns a nurse ? But it was 
her own brother’s house and no one would 
employ her Everyone would think that 
she had come to enjoy the wealth "ilie 
bad purchased by making over her child 
And how could slio lot her child be known 
as mothers day after day? She would not 
be able to pet and caiess her baby oven 
according to her own pleasure He would 
bo another’s she would have no hand m 
bringing him up and shaping lus destinj The 
baby was not a plaything to her, he w.is the 
flesh of licr flesh and the blood of her blood 
He was a bit of her own life and she could 
never remain indifferent to anything lie did 
or became 

She could bear the shame of returning 
to the house she left once with proud 
erect head But she could not bear the 
thought that her husband had not been able 
to justify her pride He had failed to shield 
her from shame and sorrow, ho had accepted 
insult to escipe struggle, this knowledge 
boned her head down 

And when her baby would grow up, 
would know all and perhaps pity their 
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poverty Or if lie hippened to inherit his 
mother s spirit, he would never forgive their 
ernel desertion of him for filthy lucre 

Blit who ivould tell her which path to 
follow ’ If she fought and kept her boy 
would he never aecuce her of making him a 
beggar when he might have been a pnnee ’ 
"W ould he not cur^je her when the world 
would treat him rough •' Madhabi thought 
and thought but found no solution 

But what was the use of thinking’ She 
began to feel guilty for having brought this 
'“hild to this earth when she had not the 
power to protect hiro from suffering She had 
got to give him up She was only thennrse 
If tie father the real owner of the child 
wanted to give it away be bid the right to 
do It Madhahi would not say anything 
, Tne child 5 cry woke Malum up id the 
mornia" To his amazement he found baby 
lying by his side A,t first he thought 
Madhabi had calmed down daring the night 
aud had returned to sleep in her u-»ual place 
^he ha^ gone down leaving the baby Uiete 
as her wont 

Malum was in a soft mood He gave the 
baby to its sister aud wont down meaniog to 
say something kind to Madhabi But Madhabi 
was not ther-* He called loudly for her bat 
DO answer came 


He went up again and entered the room 
where she had slept last night No one was 
there only a letter lay on the bed 

Mahim took, it up and began to read it 
I am leaving Madhabi had written I 
don t want to show my face to the world 
since I have not been able to shelter those 
whom I gave birth to Nou say yon love 
me still On the strength of that avowal I 
make one request to you Never talk of me 
to the children L“t baby think that he 
really belongs to his new mother Since joh 
say you are giving him away for his good 
dont tell him you are his father I would 
feel your shame even from a distance kou 
toot me out of my father a house with erect 
proud bead but don t enter that hon«e again 
with bowed head to enjov the wealth which 
you get by selling your cl ild Tell the older 
children that their mother i dead 

Keep my departure a secret till every 
thing i» settled about ba' > Send away the 
maid so that the neighbours should not 
know ana thing 

If ever vou start on pilgrimage we roigl t 
meet again I still believe I will find you once 
again on the road as I did before Wealth 
has parted os but poverty may unite us 
again —Madhabi 

Ttanslatel by Sifa Deii 


Some Impressions of Socialist Vienna 

Br K C CllAUDUURI 


I T was a curious coincidence that I arrived 
m Vienna exactly on th<> tenth anni 
versary of its socialist regime Our train 
slowlj steamed into the insignificant lookin'' 
Vest ‘Station and T I ad mj first sight of 
Vienna and the ^Jennesc \ porter in bine 
jacket and blue coat with a black cap on 
mproacheQ’ me and said IVi-'er /ferr 
Kiiss die Hand Oni Herr * Hisway — the 
way of a man of the people — was sufficient 
to give an iraprtss m that all the stones 
current about proletariat dictafoi"' m Vienna 
may not be founded on fact Bat I could 
hardly form any idea of the surprises that 
were m store for rae The wonderful ad 
TOim trativo skill and efficiency displayed by 
the ‘'Ocialist Jtntliaus -jud their nnigne 


• Porter r I k sS your Itand Sir 


success has become a mafter of recognition 
and ndmiration not oolv in \ustria but 
also in widely different parts of the world 
\s an aftermatl of the war about a 
decade a'Wi kienna found itself faced with 
lemble difficulties — political chaos, empty 

treasury starving population with all the 
cijfuf£rn«r trif ifnal; drstrasc aud distress 
In the midst of such conditions on 
the 4tli Alay election took place 

and the ’^ociali t Party secured S6S‘’‘’S vote 
(a4 17 per cent) of the total and captured 
100 out of H,o seats m the mnnicipality 
and was neceannly m power Jakol 

Renman was elected chairman MTien ther 
a** the administration of the municipality 
It bad a deficit of -110 mifhon kronen (Rs. 231 
iniljion) due to currency depreciitiou 20 
million kronen (Rs 11 5 million) for street- 
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car uodertal mg'' and 15 million kronen (K's 
S5 million) for gas. and clectnc works In 
the humaoit-irnn institutes the famous Viconn 
specialist^ foi lack of fund® could only 
helplessly look on tho miseries and sufferings 
of the sic) public There ivero no less 
than 127 53G unemplovod '^ept -10 10^8 odtOO 
and the salaries of the mumcipal era 
ployces lennined unpaid & enlists did 
their duty m that state of aflurs into which 
it pleased Qod to call them 

Tho first and the foremost duty winch 
devolved on the municipality was to introduce 
a new fiscal policy to obtain financial stability 
Brcitner the brilliant financier was prompted 
by the consideration that it was imperative 
to ta\ everj kind of lurury as far practi 
cable to ensure tint at a time of dire wants 
of hundreds of thousands tho small number 
of the new rich leading a life of luxury 
should at least be compelled to paj a tribute 
to the community He abolished the 
old system of indirect taxation conceded of 
a new one and the now law came into 
force in Tho steadj and permanent 



Halhaus oi ^Innicipal Bu Idicfi dtnminated 
on ^o\ J Republic Day 

recoveiy of the finances of ti e rannicipality 
since then has piovcd beyond doubt the 
soundness of tin- policj 2fic ronuicipality 
was brought into a position not only to have 
a balanced budget but also to spend an 


enormous amount of money for social wel 
fare The following wore the faxes imposed 
and collected by the municipalitj in 1928 



Rathaus of A lonna 


Luxury faxes 

1/ 

1 Eiitcrtammeiit Tar 

2 Tax on Restaurant 

14 0 mill Sc! 

meils and drmks 

130 

3 Beer Tax 

10 S 

4 Motor Tax 

38 

5 Servant Tax 

2 j 

1 ) Horse Toi 

004o 

7 Dog Tax 
'^tlicellaQeous taxes 

lOoO 

1 Welfaie Tax 

09 0 

2 Concession Tax 

043 

3 Hotel Tiv 

3 00 

1 Poster lax 

090 

5 Advertisement lax 

4o0 

G Auction Tax 

7 Registration Stamps 

02> 

and Police Rate 

06) 

b Fire Brigade l,a\ 

3 00 

) Wnter Power^JiX 
land and House Taxes 

3 73 

1 Land Tax 

04s 

2 Increment Value Tax 

650 


3 Ilou e-duty 3)80 

Vpart from this sum of 179 453000 
schilling the nnuiicipality receives certain sf arf> 
of the taxes levied by the Stite which 
amounted to 119G70 940 schilling in 19'’'' 
Considering all other souice-^ of roioniic 
such as the public utility concerns hke 
street cars electric works etc tho total fer 
the year 1928 was 443 3S4 ( 90 schilling ‘‘ 
must bo pointed out here that the incideocc 
of taxation in lienna now js not very nuid 
higher tha n in 1«>13 In 1913 the proviocnj ^ 

• One \ustnanSch!lling-= Vnnassix andpiccti'O- 
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ant] municjpaj taxes were 141 scbiJJjng per bead 
of the popoUtion whereii pniler the completely 
<1 iQged h cal system nt present in ft rcc 
•the mnnicipal tax amoanted to 9to? schill 
TQjj, and if the mun cpal shire of the federal 
tares j» talen into consiieratioa it amonated 
to schilling Bat the harden of 

taxation u ranch k*ss than before becansc 
O', will be seen pre, eotly o! the benefits 
that the populition in gencnl gets from the 
nianicipihty 

T1 e greatest icheiTement of the Socialist 
raiinicipilitv which has won the admiration 
of the world lies in the field of 

social welfare — m the so called "nation 

buiWiug departments. The pre-war 
hunsamtanan and welfare work was done in 
th" alms giring spirit of the haughty rich 
\ cl ange of spirit and reforras were 
»inmediately called tor lloreover the 

raiscryaof the post war period 60 per cent 
inerea-se of mortality rate (100 per cent 
in case of children) made the welfare work 
lat more urgent than ever before and placed 
on thp ranoicipality a national responsibility 
.find social necessity The rBUoicipality 

rocoguized its obligations and set to work 
under the able guidance of Jnlius Tandler to 
atU n a high ideal and perform a national 
duty The sub equent story is remarkable 



‘'Iiiu ipal Child welfare OffiM Aienax Distrct2l 

Child welfare as !•, well understood in 
modem raedicine starts with the unborn child 
In the 31 municipal ante natal clinic ereij 
needy woman is entitled to apply for advice 
Aod instraetion A lenna accepts and accepts 
Tightly that an expeclant mother has the first 
•claim on t)e ‘^tate to provide her assistance if 
S 


not on humanitarian piound at least as a mother 
of the future citizen She i» kept under 
carefnf medical supeniMon and systematic 
blood eraraimtion i-, done witli a view to 
combat the incidonco of hereditary syphilis 
If the women who apply in thesecentres tlonot 
get an allowance from the insurance fund they 
rcceiie following confinment asun of 10 sch 
a week for four weeks from the 
iDQDicipaliti The municipality also iminfains 
a number of maternity homes and lying in 
hospital ID d tl rent jarts of the city lollj 



Cbildojn Rocoriicm OfTee ^lenna. Distri t 9 

V ihs of all legitimate children and ‘/s of all 
illegetiniatc children are bora in the city 
maternity homes The remaining births ire 
aUo kept under obsonation R-'gistrars of birtii 
keep the welfare centres informed about the 
birth of a child who in turn send out health 
Visitors that are m constant attendance 
bs day or night to render help m case of 
necessity to look after the child* ITius not a 
single child !•> born without Oder of assistance 
from the mnnicipality Moreover every 
mother irrespective of financial status gets a 
complete set of babies outfits after the birth 
of tie child In 10‘*S 11 SOS packets were 

di;>tnbated which meanstlnt OO’ per cent of 
the babies born in \ienna during the year got 
the cloUiing outfit In these centres 
arfd demonstrations are regularly given about 
the rearing up of children and the like 

To further the cause of child welfare in 
a most systematic and eflicient way the 
municipality in lO’j established a Childrens 
fieccptiou Office It function* with stnifing 
*iuccess All children from oabyhood to fourteen 
years requiring assistance are classified The 
clnldrs, „{ pre.choot ..e or .Am] 
gioE .p oil ore sent to dilTerent inslilntions 
irienstkeE .tor until o snitoble pla" o a 
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founil for them Vt the end of 10^7 US02 
cinldren were cired foj and n m imtenitico 
nllo'anccof lo sclullms n month \\'i> jntd 
bj the mwnicipilit% for ‘iucli ef ildrcn Tiio 
hte*;! nddition to tho children ■» h mts is the 
Hipsburg Cistle which the mumcipnbtS 
acquired in 1927 Sicl^ cl ildi n iro pHcel to 
nursing homes or lo iitils Thcro is n 
specnl hospital for li 1 Iron with aentieil 
disease If children cum t be pheed with 
foster parents the} are Imittcd to tho citj 
orphanages 


children (J >000 SIO p c being ^rco because 
of the pnmj of parents Tho /annicipalitf 
liisse^en Recreation H mies on theb mnd inesof 
Nionnaand sends out children for holiday 
during till) Runmitr lacation In 19’> 
20 lOu children that is to say mom than 
one Hivtli of nil itnnii school children had 
liolidi}r nt tho cost of the mnnicipaht) 
Thirty ono piny grounds thirteen skatin'’ 
noks and eighteen free baths farther serre 
to adranco tlio health of the children 

In the sphere of adult welfare municipal 
relief of tho poor plavs the most importart 


K s nl*ri fn iTf ! 





Hall in llapsburg Castle \\ ilhelm nenberg 
DOW a iTUiQicipal childrens tome ^ 
Nienna DistrctJb 




k lesson in Cl omistry 



Tho child welfare work is further supple 
mented by 12o nurseries and homes wherein 
1928 11975 children wore accommodated 

and 00 dining rooms where meals ire 
served to more than one tenth of all school 


A lesson m clean ng tl e teeth m an 
eleinentarj scl ool 

part Indoor relief embraces I’QOO persons 
who are accommodated in eleven homes ft 
these homes healthy old people ore kept 
separate from mentally defectives and thef 
stay IS made as pleasant and congenial * 
possible In asylums 1 omeless persons aoJ 
families get shelter and meils for presen' 
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' 1 'C‘tIv For bCr^anU out of employment the 
murucipility has prorided Iwo homes of 210 
fed? I teaca is a "Diet pays one-third of 
thecontnbntion towards the cost of compa'* 
s onato allowance, which the nnemployed 
receive after exhausting thirty weeks of unem 
1 ‘hyed pay The care of the disabled ex service 
men is the business of the GoyerDroenL 

An entirely new institution has been created 
to Biipplemeot the ordinary public health 
service In coocection with sclio K efeven 
dental clinics were opened In 102S 21w>0 
children were attended to Systematic medical 
examination of all children is undertaken 
The school physician with luirseN visits the 
schools weekly and prescribe the necessary 
hygienic measure' During the first school 
year every child is subjected to thorough 
^examination If the parents con ent, 
tuherculou-' and Washerman tests are done 
l7j per cent) In lhd8 20252 children were 
found to have good health ^ ISoSV mediniu 
and 202^0 had health The municipality since 
its new regime has started an intensne cam 
paipn SgiiDst tuberculosis. Refore the w*r 
there was hardlv ana machinery in existence 
to combat tins Vienna Disca'c’ Tl«.re ace 
now tune centres with aeentral otficefor alio 
eating beds according to the urgenev of the 
case Hie municipality controN 2000 beds 
and sme* lO’O Sleinhof has bcin c* overted 
into a tuberculous convalescent home Tlic 
newest innovation to remove children m 
danger of tuberculous infict on to the care 
of a strange family The rc nits of the e 
crganirid measures are reflected m the 3,» p c 
reduction of the mortality rate In 1^13 there 
wtre thirty deaths for every 10000 lohibitants 
•whereas in 1‘'20 it was twenty 'Side hy side 
the munieipslity conducts a model bo'pital of 
1000 DedN anil' gridually taking charge of 
all the children s hospital:*. Tins wide espan 
Sion of work reccssitited the establi'hnient of 
a Niirsts’ Training College where 134 oorse 
nr trained and the course extends over three 
Xbjv a.'f.’j hnalJli. v- bu^liAx 

surptomented bj a Icme for thccriiple 

marriage advice bureau venereal advice dime 
a bnrran for the ioebrnte> and welfare 
ePlco for the mentally defectives Tl e total 
expenditure of the municipality in l‘*2s was 
^“2 7 miiiion schiiJing which is thneo a 
much as before the war and about twenty per 
cent of the total income of tie mnnicipality 
Vs was expected the bocuhst Ratharts 
paid special attention to education and iN 
reform TJ e chief lanoratiaa eva isted in 


reforiuing the curriculum Attention is now 
coocentrated on drawing out child s individual 
ity Practical instruction has supplanted 
theoretical teaching Children are taken out 
for walks excursions etc. and the variety of 
things they see are made subject of instruc 
tion The cnrncnlum prescribes the object 
f jr the first five years but the method of 
attaioiDp it !•> left to the teacher The old 
system bv which eleven p e of the children 
had to repeat school years had been abolished 



This evil In' been overcome by placing 
slow learning children in special classes 
under a parttcnlarly eflieient teacher On 
the Uwr hind gifted children are 
given special facilities to deielop their 
talents Co operation of parent' was 
obtained by forming parents associations 
which discu ' all questions of educational 
reform In lhH>-2i 864> parents were 
active in a socnljons dnnng the school 
year in24 2o school communities were formed 
with a view to stimulate a sen'O of responsi 
bilify niLong children by self government. 
The care of school libraries co-operation in 
maintaining order arrangement of entertain 
neoV* s^roemeni oV questions ol tli'ctpline 
and many other activities are covered by these 
communities Vocational schools play an 
important part in Vienna To correct the 
one-sided nature of apprenticeship instniction 
Is given m all trades >jcb oftbe ejghty trade- 
«cl ool' has its own well cquiped workshop 
and lovtimction i^ free and all the reqnisites 
.!» .opplirf pst.. TlietoE, cfniral coDti- 

S"!'?!"’"!?' "''1*'“'': '''ofcrmclesdevoted 

for IJ ODD .rtJent- lo ISiJ 25, ife mnmc, 
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modest proMSioDS of the Lai^d 
Acquisition Acts flioy I'sil 

to tight i„ainst licivj odd* 
Still tiio municipality v'as 
able during 1023 27 to acquire 
Hi 140 000 square metres of 
land \\ithin the city area “if 
1 cost of 2S7 million schilliDp 
At the end of 1927, the 

iminicipility oa\ned 20 ol 
per cent of the total area 

of Vienm and 36 78 per cent 
if the streets and nnter worl' 
arc included In 1924 the 

municipality launched the 
programme of constructios 
25000 lints in firo jears’tiiee 
but bj tlio end of tho fourth 
year all the flats 
completed so tint n ‘'hPp'L 
mentarj programme d? OOO 
more flats was undertaken t“ 
1927 a third programiu® 



jfunicipal House Vienaa \If 1 ichseofeldu 


pality estabUsUed a second 
one with eighteen branches 
devoted mostly to nood 
•working trade with accoramo 
dation for 5 <00 students 
The jewellery trade scliool is 
housed in a third building 
and watch making trade m 
a fourth one In 1928 the 
municipality laid out an area 
of 70 000 square metres for 
a gardening school Tho ever 
growing demand for an 
eSicient staff is met by 
founding a teachers training 
centre witli siaty lecturers 
and 3400 students In Fx 
perimentHl Institute of Psycho 
logy for the study of the 
child mind was also created 
Tho entire educational system 
IS managed by the Citv and 
Continuation bchool Boards 
In 1928 the ninnicipalitj 
spent 73 6 million schilling Tho cost p®* 
student amounted to o'^o scliilling that 
twice as mucli as in 1913 

The most widely known and the most impO*^ 
tantschemetl atthebociahsts carried out was 
‘Municipal Hi using Scheme wliichhas provid®® 
homes for millions of homeless people Th® 
opposition of the State whicir was doraiuat®® 
by landlord classes made it impossible for 
the municipality to tal e advantage of th® 


for 30000 flats was started ind is tc 
be completed by 1932 During tir 
fire years between 1923 and 1927 a sum of 
390 miUtOD schilling ivas spent foi 
purpose The municipality now owns Hi 
tenemeut houses which are quite tastefitlH 
designed and giie a no r architectural beiuH 
to the city Tney contain 2b 7 8 11 tt and 
tile thirty fire garden houses 3 b 10 The cbici 
aim and object winch was constantly tep*’ 
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miad wjs to construct honse« 
which will be both convenient 
and healthy and at the same 
lime cheap It is in istonish 
IQS fact that of every thousand 
flats ID Yienm before tlie 
War, 9i3 had no water 
supply and S’l no water 
closet, but these conveniences 
e\ist in all the house* built 
by the innoicipality I-or the 
yiTfsPDt flv/e fircnfjr 

square metre* forty square 
metres and forty eight square 
metres and i height of 26 
metres are being built Almost 
all the blocts liave shower 
and washing biths The rent 
vanes from eight to thirty 
IchiUinR a month and is 
fixed ill accordance with 
I niaintoninco charges ind 

does not corre'-pond to the Gardenhoose NienoaXI siedl ng N\e*scnb<k ''tra. e 
constrncjjon coat The rent 

it wiir be remembered t» one eighth con&dcDfi> predicted into i model citj — » 
ol the pr^wir value of stmdir but ^ty whose example will possiblj be emulated 
inferior dwellings by maay others The niunicipalit} with 

It IS DO wonder that thousands of people itsearnest dckrmioition and spirit of organized 
from every nook and corner of the world reform has developed into the re il communitj 
with no political prejudice or sentimental embracing eieiybody who dwells within its 
bias are impressed hy the migaiRccot and walls aod is foilovriDi, the progress of the 




mantcipalitj of ^ lenna and are coming 
here to «tudy the mea ares and the 
method*, whicli they applied to make the old 
melropoli svhose declmo and fall was 


inaividual from the cradle to the glare 
prestige 

hat the prestige of Socialistic principles akofor 
which if stifld* Jfiay sceptics hare been today 
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renl converts ^nd aretobefound )n fbeir folds 
They are convinced tint the New lienna 
will continue in the path of pro'^ress t» the 


* 1 uvi re s mj sincere tl anl to nu nerons 
officials and friends for tl e courto<»y shown md 
opportunity given to Malt i any institutions, foi 
supplying me literature and for perrailtmc me to 
puol h the copy nalit p tur All the illnstmtioos 
to thi-5 article c\cept t o of the Rathaus are 
p ibhshod by tl e a irtPoy of the N lenna 
MuniciiaUty that oi th Ruhaus V v the eoorlesj 
of \ erlag'anstalt f rapha \ieniia,whi!e lliat of the 
Rafliaus at nigl t \as taken by myself 


adyantage of its inhabitants and to the hon*^^^ 
of Socialism * — 


TUOrilADnT , 

1 DeSozial Demol ratische GeinemdoN erwar'^ 
in IVien— von K Dinneberg pp 11 f3 

2 /ehn Jahre Nachfalger«tatpn \on Fedem 
H Dio Till ere ilose Fi r^argeder Go • einde 
i Die Wohn inc pohtik der Gemeinde len 
’’ S huiva nkliniken dei G memde At len 

G I)e Kmderglrten der Gemeinde AAien 
7 D e M ! nh lu a ilage der Gemeindo A\ len 
S DieKml riibornalnistelle ricr Gemeinde W‘'^“ 

9 Del itMckling lies Wiener Scliuhveseti® 
seit 1919 

10 Statistisches Taschenbuch f rAAien ID’S 


The Vienna Puppet Play 

The work ef Richard Teschner 


Dv OU\FR 

T ill art of the puppet play lon„ « 
tradition in tlie lest is al o one of 
the most venerable entertainments of 
the West Id I-ngland it is still to be met 
will m the streets m the form of I’unch and 
Judy thoivb nowadays very rarely Irom 
the liff stick business of Air Punch it is of 
course a far erj to tie dolicato pitterns of 
the Tesclmer silent theatre m A lenna Pundi 
talks ho talks a groat deal he cannot 

Till I r rM I 


OOSSIIAN 

suppress his robust vulgarity But tly 
of tho lure IS the same 

Richard Teschner— who was born 
Carlsbad studied first in Prague the Oold®° 
City and is now settled in N lenna— is 
artist in many media and a master of tm’®* 
crafts Draughtsman painter and etcher 5® 
a matter of cnur«e he is in addition woo“. 
carvci and sculptor Ho is a designer 
wall papere carpels Gobclm tapestries AThCO 

tiiF Ajm\ 



Afarv and Jo^tlh with u fant Chn«t 




The Adomt 


Tho \doration of the Magi 


III a le saro hour ho hi a mind to pby the o rn making and as often 

late he plays a rery beautiful mstrament hi» own devising 

partly ot hi» own de>i'’n and wholly of hia Naturally he hid not Ion' 
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Tuf Dracox Lmrio 


The rrin''‘'ss oist into a trance is gutttlol hy n Drafron 


Tlie Chine-.' tf-indirin rn*rc'tntmR hw and tra<lition ro.i'l out to t!ie Dnuron a 
I’rochRtation. Ilut in vain. 





THE YIEN'Nl PUPPET PLAT 




The Drason is fina'ir suWuod and the Princess Kberated by the R.uVti., 

serene P3WCT of the spint ^ »udaha— the 


sta?e lie nre fhom .... 

a * to the dolls CTerything and aoDronnofa ^ m ^ their dramatic lirps 

cre.ator so well-ecjtiipped could in. he gare 

j, 'gniiT that js unique amon? 
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tbeir kind lu bis tbeitro he is his own 
dress miker electrician, carpenter dramatist 
and (with the h'^lp of two mystenoos assts> 
tants; his own manipulator In his inner 
studio one of the most conspicuous objects 
IS an electrically driven turning latlie With 
the most modern of means by the aid of the 
latest technical devices this artist creates 
creatures of immemorial imagination a malti 
tude of fastidious little people some out of 
ancient legend some now taking tho light for 
the first time 

Teschners puppets aro not woiked by 
wires from above but are set on sticks on 
Javanese principle Tins puts backbone into 
them one might say and gives them that 
fragile dignity which is mostly lacking m 
their less fortunato brethren tlie poor 
Danglers Tho arms too are moved from 
below by fine guiding rods and tho he»d 
by a device as simple With this limited 
raechanistn their maker proceeds to the worl 
of enchantnieot 

You sit in a dark room watching from 
what seems an intcrstoHar distance the lights 
and movements of a remote world wholly 
absorbed in itself It is indeed a form of 
star gazing The attraction is curious and 
insistent Tho teclinical limitations alone 
contribute subtly to tho efToct of suspense 
The nalvotC of the figures aud (when they 
are not moved to fantastic activity) tlio 
hesitation of their spell bound steps, touch a 
tragic chord The magic of this art Iios in 
tins when sculpture ins immortalized life m 
figures of wood or wa^ or alabaster the 
manipulator takes over the creatures of the 
sculptor and imparts to them again tho beauty 
of a brief and haunting mortality 

And m this delicate interaction between 
ephemeral and more permanent things there 
IS tfio nimbus of fiie eternal* iJoe qf 
Teschner & finest creations is a legend of the 
Buddha In the first picture one sees how 
tho Princess cast into an earthly trance is 
guarded by a dragon By means of tl is 
mon ter Teschnet im^ arts to the mystic theme 
that element of rollicking fun winch is 
present in ‘many Chinese and Japanese 
drawings How tho Dragon contrives to 
move so manj parts of itself incloding its 
nostril is t))C artists secret So too is the 
rapt beautv of the Princess The Chinese 
“Mandarin representing law and trAdltioo 
rends n lengthy proclamation embodying all 
the be t reasons for the release of Iho 
Princess. But m vain Tht Dragon snapping 


at him playfully for tho most part ouh 
yawns resclmer then introduces tho power 
of the sword in the person of a Japanese 
Samuni who is nevertheless overthrown and 
devoured by tho monster The Dragon is 
finally subdued and cast into limbo and the 
Princess liber ited from her trance by tie 
Buddha represeating tho serene powei of 
the spirit The tall figure of the Buddha 
first eaters behind a fine gauze screen as 
approaching m the spirit and only at the 
last uioroent emerges into the full light of 
the stage This is an example of tlio teclmical 
resources by which Teschner conveys finer 
significances 

Oar word marionette is derived from the 
little dolls made in old Erance to represent 
the Yirgin Mary at certain ebureb festival 
It IS therefore ippropriate that Tescbnf>r' 
faroonto Christmas phy is The Flothor 
the legend of the birth of Jesus The chiva)rj 
of Joseph m this play is a moving etpeneace 

Tho halos ore the extreme of caaaipg 
being of fine gold wire they do not** appeu 
fixed but catcli and lose tho light and arc 
therefore living Tho gesture with niiich 
Joseph (a spare linden wood figure seventeen 
inche tall) takes tho clonk, from lus should^rb 
and spreads it on the ground to inak^ v 
resting place for the Virgin is perfection m 
this straogo art Ihrco shepherds then form 
a group on one side tho Alagij or Three 
Kings form a group on the other side Each 
of the Mflgi ID turn kneels nud with hj» 
extraordimrily deft little hands deposits Ips 
precious casket (tlie size of a thimble) nt the 
feet of tbo Virgio The two group* aro now 
balanced supporting the central group of the 
Holy Family By n device m the Door pf 
the stage each figure is fixed as it take® op 
its appointed position So subtle a ningicilj 
jis j.ew.ri’.t’eAa? fit'?/ /A'S'f' iv.o/j.ao 

quick with life so Jong as one of their nttnibsi 
is m movement Nay even bejond fist 
Mhen tho last figure is stationarj 
notch and there is no moicinont on tho 
tie life in then all lives on When RicJjrf 
Tcscliner for all I know has his hands in J * 
pocket« you seo the impossible you 
what in reality you do not see— a fn/f 
maul 

It Is remarkable enough nhen a* 
taflcau tuauf living phyera contrive to H 
like stitues Wtien statuettes «iiccce‘ , 
looking like living people contriving to * _j 
like statue* yon have passed the thri 
of tho magical 
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Urns tlie illusion i« so complele, yon can 
lo trostcd with the foil knowledge of all 
tl e meet anisra that goes to the mating of 
it Fur you can be trusted to forget that 
tnowlodge as «ood is the first slender nr 
of life animates the dark stage Indeed if 


yon return bj daylight and open the 
cupboard in which the puppets hang in rows 
yon are ready to believe that their natural 
state ID the hours between one performance 
and aDotlier is one of ecstatic contemplation 


The Martial Races of India 

Bi MRAD C CKALDHLRl 
P^BT III 


I 

I N jhe second part of this article published 
in Ti e Zlodern Iic\ leic for September 
Ih30 the history of the enlistmentpolicy 
followed by the Array authorities in lodia 
was tfaced down to th“ year 1914 We come 
now to the third decisive period of the 
Puojabization of the Arny— the period that 
Is to say Centnng about when not only tho 
class composition of the Indian armr but aUo 
ita whole organization came to be thoroughly 
Overhauled and in soido respects completely 
recast From onr particular point of new 
t!ie period is marked by the rise of the 
Punjabi Rnsalman as the tuost numerons 
siDgle class in the army h) the passing of the 
*'ikhs from tho first to the third place lo it by 
the closing of its ranks to the trans Frontier 
Pathan andtleU P Brahman and by the 
abolition of the remaining Radrasi legiments 
of the Indian infantry After this period 
recrnitraent also ceased of some minor classes 
like the Baluchis NIers and lleraU who were 
represented in the army both before and 
during the war and it was aI«o after this 
period that the half hearted war time eaperi 
ment of tapping new sources altogotber came 
to nu end 

\s tho reorganization of 192^ was based 
on war experience if might not unnataralty 
bo inferred that the post war re-luflling of 
tl e chss composition of fl e army was in some 
way or other related to the war cBort of the 
different parts of India and to the fighting 
quality which tie troops belonging to tie 
yanoHS classes displayed dim g Ibe war 
Such a conclusion is indeed hinted at though 
not eyplicilly stated la the fir«t volume of 


the Simon Report N et there could be none 
which was ra re fill'^ci u 

The first thing that comes out of a close 
compansoB of the percenti'’es of the vonous 
classes m the war time arm> with the 
percentages of the «amt classes in Uio 
reorganized army is their ineaplicable 
discrepancy Proporti ns irbich had remained 
at nn almost ctationary level for the last thirty 
years suddenly become altered There is of 
course no reyolutionaiy or cataclysmic break 
— none having occurred since the ma>s 
condemnation of a whole region and chss 
was brought about by tie Jlntinyt—bat 
the minor modifications the final touches tl e 
group mboBlings are so interesting jn some 
ca«es so unexpected and on the whole one 
might almost «ay so teleological that 
there seeni*! to bo ample justification for 
regarding them as the product of deliberate 
intention U is necessaiy therefore to 
ascertaio first of all whether the changes 
are based in any way upon tl e contribution 
in men made by the different regions of 
India during the war 

lo the two folloiriQg tables are shown 
respectively (I) the anprosiinate proportion 
of eoldicrs from the different parts of India 
and of some selected clashes actually sera ing 
in the Army in 1*114 2*)]p IDJD and 1930 


• S mon Report A ol I p fl? 
tTlieplriBe mass condemaat on is not mice 
It General tfob.rJy the official histonan 

of llieaipopolamia Camnign mdescnbinp tl e effect 
of He Mutiny oq He cla« compa=i»jon o/ /he 
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nnd Ul) tlio number of cunbatnnt recruit', regions nnd Liaises during the four 
(with ptrcent.igc«:) ■furni‘'licd by the ».inK of « u 


lalh I—Slioniiig thr jnopo}ttoM nf snlther* from Ihc tli/]nenl pmh of I/uhn ntiil of 
\oi)ic '•ilrtlfd e/nscev nrliinlly < rttiig tu the fmlitiii Inuij on thr J<;t faiiuary 
of l^ll 191^ 1919 nn I 19W te-tp rttieltj Thr figure'' ntc infinity ha^cil 
on thf prnjm/ioiiH m the fnlntn Jnfantnj 



1014 

lois 

I'U'i 

1030 

1 Punjab the N A\ h P and 





Kn'.hmir 

47 |i c 

16 • p c 

46 p c 

5S5 p c 

biklla 

10 > 

174 

la4 

13 58 

Punjabi Mils limans 

11 1 

11 1 

12 1 

22 6 

Pathans 

63 

>12 

451 

6 45 

11 Nopal Knnuin ijirhwal 

la p C 

I8 0 p c 

IIS p c 

22 |. c 

Gurkhas 

in 

106 

122 

IGl 

111 Upper Indii lercludini’ I A ID 

22 p e 

22 7 p c 

255 p c 

11 p c 

U P Rajputs 

G4 

628 

77 

25) 

Hindustani 'Musalmans 

1 1 

3 42 

4 45 

ml 

Brahmans 

18 

ISO 

2 5 

ml 

I\ bouth Indu 

16 p c. 

11 0 p c 

12 p a 

5 5 p c 

Mnhnittas 

49 

385 

47 

533 r 

\iadrasi AlusaUnans 

33 

271 

213 

ml 

Tamils 

25 

2 

167 

ml 

N Burma nnd Barmans 

ml 

negligible 

1 7 p c 

3 p c 


Tahte Il—SUo\iiug (he ncltiol nmnher (uith peuenlages in parciilhe/i ) of fighting men 
ricrnihit up to the end of VoiemlMr 19IS from (hr rtiffercnl prnh of India and 
fioin eettain selected clasiei Daml on the figurrt gnen tn India s Con 
tribution to the Great War pnhhdied hy the authority of 
the Ooi eminent of India 


Ue„ion and Class 

I Punjab the N F P Kashmir 
Sikhs 

Punjabi Musalmnns 
Pathans 

II Nepal KuiuaoH Garhwal 
Gurkhas 

III Upper India (e\cluding I N If* 

U P Kajputs 
Hindustani Musalnnns 
Brahmans 
n South India 
^lahrattas 

ifadrasi 'Musalraans 
Tamils 

\ Burma and Bunnans 


Total No of re- Total No of re 
cruitsfrom region ermts from class 
dS3b30(')lO) — 

6SD25 (121) 
13h 126 (18 1) 
27 Sj7 ( 3 7S) 
66007 ( 89) — 

55 580 ( 7 >5) 
lb'’oU(>48) — 

49 0S6 ( 6 65) 
d6 3’7J C 4 01 
20 3^2 ( J7i) 
024ta(l*5l — 

24 301 3 3) 

6 45’ ( OST) 
16 3^0 ( 217) 
14 001 ( 19) — 


Proportion for 
19 to 
6S5 
13 58 
22 6 
635 

Ihl 
11 
2 50 
ml 
ml 

533 

ml 

ml 

3 


There are two things to be noted in 
conuectiou with tliese figures hrit the 
relati n of the pre war figure to the war eCTort, 
and secondly the i elation between the war 
effort and the hnal representation on the 
post war army Wo shall take both these 
heads separately 


The first thing that strikes the eye in 
scrutinizing tlie war elTort of ludn is the part 
taken m it by the Punjab Of the total 
number of recruits furnished during the war 
about one half was obtained from this single 
proriDCe only the other half being supplied 
bj the rest of India Ihis m itself was from 
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The surprising {act in connection with 
ibe Punjab recruitment thorefoie is not the 
high but the steady proportion of the 
number of men supplied by it in relation to the 
rest of India Not all the efforts of Sir 
Michael 0 Dwyer s administration could 
raise the ratio of the Punjab contingent 
to a figure higher than that of the pre war 
standard On the contrary as the demand 
for men grew more and more pressing 
and the lecruiting campaign intensified 
Punjab showed signs of over recruitment, 
and the proportion of the contingents from 
otlier areas went up Iho Punjab and tho 
northern areas winch had a proportion of 
47 p c in 1914 came down to 465 pc 
in 1918 and to 46 p c in 1019 During the 
same period the figure for Upper India 
proper which stood at 22 p c in 1914 rose 
to in 1918 and 25 5 m 1919 The fall 
in the Punjab recruitment was however 

not material and perhaps should not be taVen 
into account But even at that to the end 
of tho war Punjab remained at a mean of 
46 5 p a at the figure tliat is to say at which 
it has stood almost without anj break from 
til© dars of the Mutinj 

The recruiting figures of all tho indiM 
dual classes too show similar minor tariations 
combined with fundamental constancy The 
proportions of tlie Sikhs and Gurkhas which 
stood at 19 p c and 13 1 p c at tho 

opening o£ the war fell to 15 1 and 
12 2 on 1st January 1019 Ibe figures 

for the Punjabi 'Musalraans and U P 
Rajputs which stood at H 1 and 64 p c 
in 1911 rose during the same period 
I*’ 4 and 7 7 For the ca>c of the other classes 
the leader can make his own comparisons 
from the figures given in the tables TJic 
decline in the proportion of the Bilhs is 
perhaps more remarkable than th© other 
aaiintions but otherwise what strikes 
the obser\or most in these figures is not 
tlieir lluctuatione but tlioir lennrkaWe 
coincidence with tho figure-, for pre war days 

\alued hi3 owm cood name and the appreciation of 
Government (Nor// He/ I ronticr Pronnre anl 
Of H ir compiled Ij It Col IN J Keane 
IP 1 J _0) 

On tho wfi ole question of the a*ar effort 
of the I iinjab and iho recruiting methods of Sir 
Nil ha 1 0 1)\\ vei s aJintm trat on sco S r Michael 
01) icr~/;i/a ] •hitfn II pp 10 and 
} p (jS /?■ {{eporf of tl o Commissinopis appointed 
i\ thel’iinjal SulnCoramittee of the Indian National 
Conffn«« Tit Pmjah n>\l tie Har and tie 
Hunter Itopoit 


This IS perhaps the stage at whicli we 
can most profitably go into the que'^tion 
whether the size of tho contingents furnished 
bj the different provinces of India dunD" 
the war furnishes a basis for estimating tbeir 
true military potentialities and Nvheihfr 
as tho Simon Commission states the 
previous restrictions on the recruitment of 
certain classes weie sufficiently raised durinj 
tho period to permit of a correct estimate of 
the niii/tary capacity 0 / these classes* In 
order to arrive at a definite conclusion 
on these points we shall have to examine at 
some detail the character of the effort wlucli 
was required of India and which she iQ the 
end actually made 

Though during the war the strength of 
the Indian Army rose from 155 423 on Id 
August 1914 to 57 3 484 on 11th Nove"ber 
19i8 and though during the same period InrfiJ 
raised 8^6855 combatant reciuits thu 
giving an average of about 200000 fortin^ 
year in the place of tlie 30 000 or so required 
before tho war there were factors pre«eal 
both on the peoples and the Governroetiti 
side which maVo the war time ngures of 
recruiting a very unreliablo indoy of the 
miJitary potentialities of India Of these two 
aspects of tho question wo shall only deal 
with tho Bniish side here and leave tlio Indian 
side for later treatment But generally speaking 
it may shortly be said of both of them that 
neither tho one nor the otlier seem to (uit 
mind to justify any pessimistic anticipations 
with regard to Indus military capacity 

At no stage of the Great NVnr was any 
alfempf made to mobilize tlie whole niqc- 
power rc'sources of India as had been dona 
in Great Britain or even partially in the 
Dominions There was of course a good 
deal of vague talJr in uninfoimed circles bofh 
in Pngland and India about the unlimited 
man power of the country But he 
military and tho civil anthorities upon whohi 
would have fallen the task of dovi'Ul' 
practical means of utilizing it, knew very 
well that every thing In the jirevious liistoTv 
of the Indian army made aucli an exceptiooM 
undertaking impracticable if not ab«olutfh 
imposaiWo of achievement. In tho first jl^^ 
the enlistment policy pursued consistently * f 
the last fifty years which hid 
its logical fruit made the chances of suf^ 
of a letec cn innsrc absolutely 
Secondly, which vt»s more scriou’ ‘ 
machinery of recniitmon t organirvh *^ 

• Simon Report Not I i )“ 
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and traimna; a? evolved in tlie atmosphere 
of economy and secaritr fivonred by the 
Anglo Rassian Convention of 1007 and 
endorsed by the Nicholson Committee of 
1912, would have proved ntterly inadequate 
to cope with any such contingency 

It should be borne in roiad that before the 
war the Indian array was neither orttaoizcd 
nor trained and equipped for a modern 
war on n great vcale The AichoHon 
Committee had limited the military obligations 
of India to the maintenance of internal security 
within her own borders, whatever that may 
mean, and to her own defenc” against local 
aggression and if necessary, against an 
attacl on tbc Indian Impire by a great 
power until reinforcements can come from 
Home and had specifically absolved her 
irom any responsibility for co operation m 
Jmperi^ defence 

“bhc IS not called upon it bid down to 
maintam troops for the epecifio purpose of placiog 
them at the luaposal of the Home Ooveramest for 
wars outsido the ladiaa sphere althoush— as has 
happened la tho pact— she rose fend such troops 
if they are otherwise available * 

In spite ot this dictum however the 
General Staffs of both the countries initiated 
informal interchanges of view with regard 
to imperial co-operation without tbe 

Vnowledgo of the higher civil anthoriticsr 
Th<»se loformal talks hadjUst given rise to an 
official correspondence when the w-ar broke out 
Its outbreak found the Indian Army 
utterly unprepared Not only wis the 

cquipraeot and training deficient bnt the 
arrangements for evpaodiag the army were 
practically non evistent, and such of them 
as existed proved miserably inadequate even 
for the limits purpose of teiDforcing the 
eipcditionary forces which had been sent 
ont§ In the e circumstances the improvisation 
of a large army in India, like tho Kitchener 
krmy in Great Drifaio was unthinkable 
Tho military authorities in India therefore 
coniioea’ llieraselVes tiirougrtout* ttr ikaiddinro.* 
and prosaic lines ot action In the fir-t two 
rears of tho war no exceptional demands 
were nndc npon India But a- the dram of the 
war grew m volume it was found that the 
pre-war recruitingmethods and maclimery coutd 


* IJeport of tho Army in India Committet lOI** 

, t MQh«rl\— T/c tfmpoltwm Chiipoiyt 1911 1't 

\oJ I p 64 . „ 

5 tlio severe stncturcs of the nesopotamn 
Comm s-iioti in the l/cvopofitnna Conmt^aion heport 
PP 5 ) li aUo the bluer conn lainto of Gencrit 
w illoxWs m !i s » till iht /n in I » « 1 /r-ireee 


not cope with the situation and accordingly 
early in 1917 the Army Department of tho 
Govt of India discarded the class system 
and adopted the territornl system in its 
place This change which in tho case of 
the Punjab was made m the Vrniy Dept 
letter No 32S9 dated Slarch 5 1917 was 
immediatety followed by the creation of 
the Central Recruiting Board in Jlay Undei 
the new & 3 -.tem strenuons efforts were made 
to raise as many men as n is possible 
but on Uie i!«eady familiar lines and from 
the traditional areas of recruitraeut 
H was only the opening of the great Gerram 
offensive of Uarch I 1'' which for a nioraent 
roused the Imperial and Indian authorities 
to a transient pir w i of what looked like 
spectacular action Mr Ilo\d George sent a 
highly coloured cal !e to tl e ' iceroy who 
repli^ 10 tho same lein and fjr a few days 
as The S/rtfcjiHrtii at the time put it people 
naturally anticipated that somt of the railliou 
of India woufd bo called to arms that every 
able-bodied Furopeau would be taken to 
officer tbeso masses and that a consider tbie 
part of tbo available food supplies would bp 
commandeered for transraisvion to tho Allied 
countries Fven in Bengal coasoriptioa wi» 
earnestly debated • But ev^rv well informed 
person knew tnat nothing of the kind was 
going to take place The Times deprecated 
the suggestion that India could rai'C a large 
body of soldiers and The Stateernan pooh 
poobeditf The latter laid the blaino forthennti 
climax wftich followed on the ignornneo aud 
the iDivguided cabling activities of 5Ir Lloyd 
George The War Conference which wa» 
summoned at Delhi on April 27 19H to 
devise means to meet the appeal of tho Prime 
Minister came to extremely hnmilniiij cod 
cinsions It resolved that it was not 
necessary to resort to conscription and in 
tho pres* communique which was issued it 
w»s stated that 


.Rhf aei'aft’ iniurder- oi' retaamS wiiicd it' is 
propo-e i to raise in the present year is half a 
million men and provi-»ioinl allotment sJiowjd" 
the quota which it is hoped to recniit from eacli 
provi ce » detemmed on thg basis of i<isr 
erpertence and local conditions § (Italics ours) 
Certain exception to this policy ua« 
however iinpt»e(f upon tli^ authontas by 
sheer necessity It was soon found that 
intensive rtcruitment was depleting the 


. rj: Dtmisman April 3h IfilS 

trriS'Blr' ’ “*'> ’’ 

S The lilaiesman Jfiy i3 19)§ 
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so cnlled fighting races and the Oovernraent 
vra^ compelled to tap new sources of supply 
But the training of these classes winch would 
liave been a matter of time and strenuous effirt 
eaen in peace time was absolutely impossible 
during a war and are ire not surprised 
to find tint m the end these linrned 
impronsations were not taken seriously* 

We can now give our attention to the 
statistics winch illustrate the relation of 
the uar effort with the post war represeota 
tion of the different classes in the Indian 
k.rra> The Punjab contingent which stood 
at 17 and 4() p c respectively in 1914 and 
191') rose to 5S5 in the reorganized army 
the lull tracts whose proportion stood at 
148 pc in 1919 rose to 22 pc Northern 
India excepting the Punjab etc which stood at 
pc at tho outbreak of the war and rose 
to 25 5 pc during tho war went down to 
11 pc South India which furnished 12 pc 
at tlie close of the war has noii only 55 pc 
These broad figures are illuminating enough m 
themselves But the figures for certain classes 
are nioro illuminating still Tlie Sikhs whose 
proportion stood at about 19 pc in 1914 
and who furnished 8S 025 combatants 
during the war, non have a proportion of 
13 po The U P Rajputs wlio«e 

proportion stood at 7 7 pc and who 
furnislied 49 089 combatants to tlie army 
have now a proportion of 2 55 The 

Hindustani Musalmans tho U P Brahmans 
and Timils uhoso proportions stood at 44o 2 > 
and 167 respecti'«ly in I'llO and who 
furnished 30353 (more than half of that of 
the Gurkhas') 203S2 and 10 390 respectively 
during the war are no longer enlisted m 
the Indian infantry Piirther comparisons are 
unnoctssary 


III 


kll those facts s-'om to lead to the rather 
dcprL« mg conclusion that the war during 
whicli so much was hoard of a new heaven 
and new earth for India w is only an 
irrclc'aiit episode in hoi long and moRotonous 
servitude \s long ns it continued the 
militarj aiithoritios took from India whatever 


* On the luwsuon of W o nlihralion of the 
human roNOurw •■of Inlia during tho war see 
j articiilarlj In ha a Contn^mhon to the Grrat II nr 
I laUi^hM Iv tho a ithoniy of tho tiovemment ot 
Inia MalorU Tlr i C » lilt 

Nol I Lti It ilerowothor and Smith Tht 
In (tan Cori t in J iii i''e jp 15t> jsO aul (he 
han Hooks i 'sued ly tlio various I’roauwal 
\uthotiU-s re„anbng tho r war^ffort 


it was profitable and possible for them t’ 
take but eien then made uo radical alteration 
in the traditional lines of policj, and when it 
was ovei, they completely forgot what theytnil 
taken It miglit well be as the report of the E^'het 
Committee hints tint the post war reshufUmj 
of tho class composition of the army had 
soraelhingtodo with the recruiting po sibiIibP» 
of certain classes But the same report 
stales that generally speaking ‘ recruitment 
siDco the war has not siiown signs of falimg 
off in spite of tlie abnormal numhers 
recruited during the war and also hints 
that some pre conceived plans existed m 
this mattei * And there can be no doubt that 
that was in fact the case 

It remains only to see whether the fighting 
quality of the troops raised during the war 
had anything to d > with the changes • 
Now there is nothing in the iiotld more 
difficult to speak about or easier to undemto 
than the fighting quality of an alien peoph 
All decent men exhibit a healthy scepticism 
with regard to tho valour of the fcreigocr 
It IS so to say only the other side of ones own 

self respect In the yeais immediately 
foUowiQg the war fiiir conimc lc$ 

(to mu awaj like tlie English) was a saying 
often beard in the Pans cafd? and the 
rcmmiscetices of the Insli insurgents of 
J920 22 are full of scornful allusions to 
the bravery of the Pnghsli soldiery Before 
the Ru«so Japanese ^Var jellow monkey nas 
a common epithet in the moutli of the 
Russians for tlio despicable undersized 
Japanese In India too one comes across 
similar oluter (heta A Dogra belo ging to one 
of the famous regiments of the Indian Army 
once expressed to me his irameasnrable 
contempt for the fighting quality of the 
British soldier acd reported to me a saying 
of the Kaiser m which lie was said to hare 
given out that giicn tlie Indian sepoy the 
Bnti-»li tank and sometlung eKe which I forget 
he would have beaten tiio w nrld hollow and 
nobodj could have resisted him But one of 
the most edifiing judgments of tin-, kind is to 
found in tlio ofliciilly expressed opinion of a 
Bnti h officer In 1107 Captain Dumas, the 
British Military AtLachf in Berlin reported to 
the Foreign Office tint in hib oj inion tho 
Germans were quickij becoming a non martial 
race and would not be a nation to fear in 
twenty learb This raised a great flutter 
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among the permanent officials of the Fore go 
Obce, and at their insbince, the Foreign 
becretary. Sir Edward Grey, himself, direct 
that word should be unofficially sent to the 
\dfntralty warning it against a too literal 
aeeeptaDceof the Military Altich6spropl)ecie^* 
In the case of Indio, this natural tendency 
18 trebly fortihed by a will to believe lo 
Indian incompetence, born of political and 
racial prejudice and considerations of interest 
When it comes to a question of condemning 
Indian-> m the raa^s, llriti<>b soldiers, admini- 
strators and writers perform the trick 

with the mechanical rigidity of a platoon 
mustered out on the parade ground or 
of a troop of ballet girN on the stage 
The whip cncksand thoperforminganimal per- 
forms. It Is not for him to rc<ason why 

This may have the appearance of going 
4oafar unless instances ate giveo {>t us then 
have soJie. Fverybody is agreed that the 'sibh is 
one of the most valiant fighters of India I have 
at any rate road an FugUsh jouraal effusively 
calling him a brother in centrist of course to 
the debilitated cowardly, down country Hindu, 
lint even brother Sikh was not always regard 
ed with the same unniiscd adoration as ho 
was yestenlav. and is not perhaps today Vboul 
tho*yoar ImO he was called by the Fu^hsh 
a “boaster and n coward and was rated lower 
in entrag) than the Kashmiris. Vs Cunningham 
relates 

la thoj ^ ere held to tw uncpul to 
repo with Afi.haas. and eien to bo infenot in 
mariial (iinlitios to tho population of the Jamtn i 
nils. In ispi the liahoro sollicry was called a 
nMlo m sob< r depatohes. ant aiihotmh 

auNeumnt des>.nptKms allowed tho retnments lo 
bo corarosed of the yeom’a of the cotintry the 
armj was still dxlaml to be doily dt-tcnorafine 
as a imliur> lialy hsxrylhins contnbutol to 
»trcn..th<.n n rnlfiM'7 b*li«f in tho inlenonty of the 
''ikhs os soldur* —To the apprehension of the hoiclish 
aathmties the Sikhs wore mere upstart reosanw e( 
d'liStful coiinun except wh«n nnalenal b> 
relersis persecutions. Thiserronsiis estimate of 
th' ’Sikhs taints! British eptmscls until the day of 

i lietr*»-hhiihur.+ 

Mheii of course it turned into profound 
re pect It is mstructite to contrast this dis- 
paragement ol the bikhs with coctemporaiy 
dithyrambs about the llindiistani sepoys — 
those “good soldiers' than whom "there are 
no hotter in the world ’ ^ 

“Thft.0 elonous sepoys said one of the mot-t 


^ on ihf Dnjttu oflltir 

'^'inii.cham Ilnfory of th* 'wths 2ad Bl 
KA p >1. and p -I's 
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distinguished of Bnh«h soldiers SirlCharlcs Napitr 
in a speech ol May 21. l5!49 who have ofteu 
fought side by side with their European officers 
striving with them even unto death are invincible 
1 feel prond whenever 1 see the Native soldier 
beiuing the s.atne medals on his breast which I 
wear though his are perhaps better deserved. • 

It wa» seven yems before tho Alutiny 
almost to the day 

We have already given some instances of 
tho habit of British military authonties to 
stamp with inferiority classes whom they 
do not like on political or other grounds T 
One more instance only will suffice here 
Dhunds ind Satis are two tribes of tho 
Northern Punjib 'speaking about their quali- 
tj as soldiern Birrow s well known mapual 
says 

They arc ban I o iiv itiive men and capital 
soldiers I afortunat l> for them tho part they 
play^ in tht Jlutiry iLk. injured their reputation 5 

But e\en apart from the question of 
political or racial prejudice the military 
quality of a particular people is a subject on 
which one hid belter not bo dogmatic While 
It IS not denied thit some individuals nod 
Peoples are by nature better hghters 
than their neighbours it should also be 
emphasized that to regard this quality as an 
QDVarying racial characteristic wonld be a 
very great mistake •• In the last war before 
which Prussia was regarded as tho spear 
head of German military energy, it came as 
a surprise that while thia provinco and others 
supplied both good and mediocre divisions, 
It was Wiirttemberg and Baden alone which 
supplied invariably good ones This was 
tbo judgmentof LudendorlT himself a Prussian, 
and in this judgment the Allied intcllgcncc 
staff whose speciality was tbo study of the 
quality of the enemy forces generally 
coocuTved •!*+ Tet neither in the war of 
l^'TO nor in earlier or later wars, Wurttemljerg 
had ever won any abiding reputation for 
quality Of some of the complex causes which 
produced this result something will bo said 
below Here it is enough to state generally 
that themilitary qnal ty of any particnlarpeopl^ 


* Iipe-\\ arner — o/ OiifAouwe Tol n p. 
t Vi^ ilodrm J^mic for beptember lOjO 
pp o«il ff , 

« earrow-^<7ioy CHletn tCinunl {iy> 2 ) p 237 
the aarnics^ of pioard agamst racial 
aotermini«fn as applied Wo the eiplanatmo of the 
'*’■ tis 1^3 liticfs et 1 Ihstcnre 


war! k^. charai.ter 
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IS a product of the mtlieii. the moment, and 
the race, any small maladjustments m -which 
may produce very disappointing results It is 
easy for a foreign Government having no 
stake in the country to take these chance 
failures at their face value The application 
of this criterion would have condemned the 
Italian Army wholesale after the Great War and 
despaired of the resuscitation of the Tarkish 
Array after the rout in Palestine Tet as every- 
body knows, a change in the higher politu^ 
direction of these countries, have produced 
two of the finest armies m the world from 
the point of view of morale 

There is also the natural inequality and 
the diQerent kinds of military quality to be 
considered When the British military 
anthorities speak of the quality of Indians, 
they have only in mind the hand to hand 
fighting efficiency of the infantry soldier 
The application of such a restricted standard 
would also bring to light some of the most 
glaring military deficiencies of the British 
people As Mr H W Nevmson says 

1 suppose that our rcgimontal ofllcers arc the 
best m the world and tlif>ir excellenoe is due to 
hiah tradition and the liabits of team work to the 
schools It may bo that the same traditions and 
habits have stifled the eemus that makes the 
finest generals but we are a nation of captains * 

This was also fully brought out id the 
enquiry which followed the Boer War 
Giving evidence before tlie committee of 
enquiry Lord Roberts, said that he had been 
compelled to remove five Generals of 
Division, Six Brigadiers of Cavalry, one 
Brigadier of Infantry, five Commanders of 
Cavalry regiments, and four Coramandei's 
of infantry batHlions for incompetence, 
which was a very large number considering 
the number of troops employed f He 
was asked by Lord Esher, the President of the 
Cominission, whether he had over beard 
whether many of the German officers had 
been removed in 1870 for incompetency 
Tjord Roberts replied that ho conld not say 
and went on 

^Vhethc^ it is luhcrent ra the British character 
or w 1 ether it IS owing to something fanlty m the 
traminff of our officers I jaanot say, but tbe 
fact remain'’ ,lhat surprisingly few of them are 
rapahle of acting on lh«»ir own mitative 
Manj of them do verj well if you can tell them 


exactly what to do and hov to do it but left 
to themselves they fail * 

But we do not think on that acconcf 
anybody would seriously suggest that 
British troops should be led in war by 
French, German or Japanese commanders. 

Last of all comes the question of tnining 
In estimating the fighting quality of the 
troops recruited during the war if shonH 
never bo forgotten that they had not the 
advantages of a long peace time trainia; 
like the pre-war standing army It is oho 
a truism to say that recruits raised daring 
the stress of war and bnmedJy trained by 
an improvised training staff could not 
compare in point of efficiency with fi*'’ 
soldiers of the pre-war army This defect 
Was present in the French, German and the 
British armies no less than in the Indiso 
But in the last case this loitial difficnity 
heightened by many additional factors n* 
(1) want of a second-lmearmy hkethe Territorii 
Force in England , (2) tbe low standard p* 
education and the illiteracy of the rural chss^ 
from which the Indian Array is cecruitW' 
(3> and the want of any enfhasmsm 
the cause for which the Allies were fighting 
The last cause was referred to as a serions 
impediment to recruiting in the resolahj® 
of the Delhi TVar Conference, f and 
want of having a cause m the quarrel,” 5 ® 
General Sir William Willeocks said mad' 
the system of qnick training {as had beec 
followed in the case of the Kitchener Arinyl 
almost impracticable in India.§ 

The question, then, is whether all thic^ 
considered the newly raised troops did wei* 
enough in the war to justify confidence i* 
their potential military value And then 
IS no authority, civil or military, who 
not borne eloquent testimony to the valoj 
of the Indian soldier Classes which had 
seen active service for a generation or moi* 
and about whose efficiency serious doiit^ 
wero entertained brilliantly falsified 
gloomy anticipations of their commanders 
The Only objection which could bo brour’, 
against some of the classes that were 
both before and during the war did not conc^ 
their fighting quality but theirfeeding arratir 
ments The caste prejudices of some of ^ 
Brahmans and Rajputs of the U. P made : 


■ 
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fe<*dins a matter ot some difflcuJty at 
th“ front, and oma; to this fact some 
of tho units of these da ses had sometimes to b«* 
employ^ ga^rl^on and line o! comtnumca- 
tion datio«. 

This caa^e if it ivere permanent, wonld 
no doubt, senonslj afTcct the military 
efficienej' of these dasscs Dot in the pre^mt 
state of opinion, and if a dptcrmined effort 
H mal<* to ovetcotnc these prejudices «c 
do not thmt this disabtiity iroold persist 
Bat the Britwh authorities m India hare no 
interest m doins so Tney have, on tho 
contrary, been only too ca^cr to dolcfi at 
any pretext to cxdnde classes whom they had 
regarded with suspicion for the last seventy 
years In short both before and after the 
war and inspitc of all that is aaidaboutpurely 
military considerations, there is no rcaion 
io thisi; that they bare fofiowed anything 
but thjif own notion of what was raluablo 
m tho man power of India. What that notion 
2S, u b^st expressed in the followiog extract 
from tho records o! tho rioTeracncntof India 
Tho (Companj a troops which were purely 
mercenary in chimcier disappoafcd in the 
eoaToUioa of I8i7 aid themftor rwroitmeot 
was liiaitAl to tho n castes and raees wbiih bad 
proTcd ih'nr worth and steadfastness * 

IS 

The broad fact which emerges out of this 
short and inadoquato surrey of tho enlist- 
meat policy of the Army la India is that 
whatever the truth hohind the theory of the 
martial race^, it is not proved by anything 
10 the British practice followed in this 
country This latter has never been sufll- 
ciinliy free from considoralioos of political 
Safety to permit us to taVe Jt as a genuine 
test of the military potentialities of India abd 
of the military capacity of its various tribes 
nod castes 

In this connection it should never be 
forg tten that the traditional Bntish p Iicy 
of raainUining a amall pcrniancot. highly 
trained army instead of a shortterm con- 
scripted array as in most Continental conntnes 
followed in Great Britain from purely 
geographical and strategical reasons and m 
India as much from political a? from military 


Qnted m thn [{t^'ory of iht Grral War 
or» Offt^tol nocumfnt* TIte Camp ign in 
jiMopotimw 18 wnpited under thsdirei.tioa 
of tni% II Htoncal bcctioo of the Coraimiten ot 
D fence by Bngadier General ifoberiy. 


considerations restricts the reqoireincats of 
the Army m India to a fraction of tiio total 
manhood of India, and had this quota been 
drawn equally from the different pronoec* 
as it IS not today, it would still have imposed 
a serious military disability on the greater 
majority of able-bodied Indians 

Bat the harm that the Vrms 
auUmnties m India have actually done, 
IS lotlmtcly worse 

N it only have they never attempted to 
utilize )r giv scope to tho whole man-power 
of India but in so far as they hn«c utilizid 
even a portion they hare neither been fair 
to or economic il of it. In their policy of 
coiubming absolut political safety with the 
maximum of railiturv cfliciency, they bare 
categorically deniid tt right of serving their 
country to milhons of fnduii' who fnvc forfeited 
Ibeir coobdeact or r U'cd their suspicious by 
their political nctivitit' educational progress 
or loteHectual abiJitv Iliti hare carried out 
this process of pickiDg and choosing m a 
manner so regardless of its ultimate consc 
quence upon (he manhood of the country 
that Its only parallel is to be found in the 
methods of primitive ognculturi'ts who 
cleared out a jnnglo area and sowed it with 
crops in ODO year and as soon as they had 
gathered in the harvest abandoned the 
irastefnli) depleted soil and moved on 
to exploit s frtsli arex ^o conntry in tho 
world can indefinitely undergo this dram 
That India has been able to wjtbstiod this 
irresponsible eaploitation to tho extent that 
she has and is sfili able to furnish a sufficient 
number of men adequate for the rcguirerocnts 
of the army of her tureign rukrsis due above 
all to her almost unlimited liumau resources 
Hero we deliberately join issue with tho 
dogmatically held theory of the British 
civil asd military authorities that the human 
resources of India are strictly limited Tins 
view has been very emphatically expie^scd 
by Oenenl ilacMann a former Qusrter- 
3Iaster General in India and has also been 
reiterated m official documents ^ow, 
Genera! 3Iac3InDus serious utterances 
so closely resemble tho riithlc'S mess room 
talfc ofasubiltcrn that it is impossible to 
take him seriously But aireful ofIBcia! 
euquinet. undertaken during the war, wl ic!i 
pot the entire physically (it and avaiJaWe 
maap wer of India ^ at ten iniUiuns, ic at 
^e-thirUi th of the'entiro population of tho 
Conntiy* wqy, h moro than ton 

^b)U.ry-iiie iMmpaiffnmjFforotamiri p e/' 
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times the aumber raised daring tb® 
war] perhaps desene more respocW* 
attention We shall therefore examine its basi® 
The very first ob)ection that can P® 
raised agai ist these estimates is that if“ 
these experts move m a groove of their on® 
mahmg and are unable to take a wide vie'W 
of any subject In 1912 Lord Haldatf®* 
appointed a committee presided over by oP® 
of the most distinguished ad ninistrati*® 
Generals at the War Office Lord Nicholso® 
to enquire into the question whether it w*® 
possible to raise a large army in Englatf® 
This committee came to the definite conclnsiP® 
that it was not* Referring to the paucity 
of officers who were to tram aP® 
command such an army Lord Haldane hiraspR 
wrote 

jSo\\ before the war it ^ag dilRcuU enoug)* ^ 
icoruit even so many as the number we then 
not a number totally inadequate for any ar^ 
larger than the small one w e actually put i°‘® 
slupe at home Every source had been tried 
my time bv the able administrative ccnerUs 
were -woriinR under me at the War Office 

to raise a great corps of officers who h^**® 
voluntarily selected the caieer of an officer as 
cxclnsiTO and absorbing profession has 
possible in Oermans and France But it has <^‘5 
lecomo possible there after gencratons of ei»®” 
and under pressure of a Iona standing tradit!?® 
extending from decade to decade under whir® ® 
nation, armed for the defence of its land frooti^Jr 
lias expended monev and its 9 mt in crca‘'®£ 
such an officer cast& t 

liet during the great war Eogland rai^®^ 
an army of more than six million men 
was able to tram and oflicer it In In“‘" 
too the man power situation presents 
factors which makes achievements on I* 
similar scale inherentlj impossible thotfS® 
of course tho foreign nilers of the couiy^ 
might not bo able to accomplish them 
they aro unable to do this is due as 
to tho character 0 ! tho army which 
maintain and require in India as to 
results of the deliberate policy followed ®5 
them and this brings us to th** second 
portant reason why oven opart from pob®^ 
the composition of tho Army in India slio®'® 
not bo taken as a true criterion of Ind’®® 
militarj potentialities 

\s a corollary to their working hypoth^®*^ 
that the man power resources of India 
limited to a score or so of tho so 
fghting castes the British military authority 
have always eropba>ized ^ho view that ^"® 

* 1/inl Haldane -fi'/brf //>• liar p 171 /T 
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resources of even the fighting castes must 
be very carefully husbanded Throughout 
the last fifty years they have often^coraplam 
ed about the over recruitraeut of this and 
that class and any undue demand on any of 
them they say. would quickly dry up the 
sources from which the army is recruited 
There can be no doubt that from their 
particular point of view this note of caution 
IS perfectly justified Under the present 
military regime, the so called fighting races 
of India show rapid signs of exhaustion 
when drawn upon to any cousidorable extent 
This was most conspicuously observed during 
the last war when the depletion of the 
traditional sources of recruitment compelled 
the Government to adopt a modified te ritmal 
system m tho place of the class system 
•pw.’AUfJiy ’Aiftwiib andi alfib *co*iveu 
whose entry into the army they had never 
encouraged before But it is a disquieting 
phenomenon even m peace time It Heeras 
as jf the spring of inducements the British 
authorities can draw upon in order to attract 
recruits to their army qutcklj run dry, and 
operate withm very cl'-arly defined iimits 
And as if not all the artificial en- 
couragements and economic facilities winch 
It IS within tlio powers of an almost auto 
cratic Government to bestow can keep the 
strength of a class at the level at which it 
entered the army in its early and vigorous 
days of vogue Of this phenomenon the 
decline in tho enlistment of the Sikhs is a 
notable example Tho Sikhs who formed by 
far the most numerous class in the nrro> 
reorganized by Lord Roberts in 3893 have 
coino down by 1930 to tho third place And 
what is more this downward trend has not 
been checked yet 

Army authorities in India attnbnto this 
declmo to the counter attraction of industrial 
vocations to uhich Sikiis are being drawn 
away in over increasing numbers This, no 
doubt is partly true for the economic factor 
which afitets all voluntary armies afiects to 
a more or less extent tho Indian army also But 
at the same time it should bo remembered that 
m India there aro a number of communities 
who devote themselves hereditarily to tho 
profession of arms without much con 
sideration for tho economic gains of 
soldiering Most of the young recruits taken 
into tlio army come of fiirly well to do 
yeomen families who do not depend for 
their livelihood on their income as sepoys. 
This fact wnmnts some scepticism with 
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regard to the economic explanation of the 
difficnlties of recruiting in India Nobody 
■vrill of coarse deny that this factor contii 
bates it» share of difficulties but the real 
explanation of the state of affairs about which 
the British authorities complain m India 
and for which they lay the blame on the 
non martial spirit of the greater majority of 
the lanao people is we believe to be found 
in more fundamental places 

Ihe military energy of ei ery nation 
proceeds broadly speaking from two psycho 
logical sources derived from two simple 
biological instincts — the instinct of pngoacity 
and the’insti ct of defence In origin closely 
interwoven and complementary to one another 
they have in course of social evolution each 
of them developed a psychological periphery 
of Its own The purely pngnacions instinct 
hjs combined with the spirit of advcotnre 
and the bve of physical prowess sport and 
fighting for fightings sake to form the 
{is^hological basis of the ideal profe«sional 
Soldier, while the instinct of defence has 
broadened* f rtified and sublimated itself by 
bnnging within lU scope in addition to tbe 
idea of defending ones life and propertv tbe 
idea of defending personal and national 
freedom person^ and national individuality 
national culture national religion and 
nation 1 hononr To a certain extent of 
COOT c both these group of attributes are 
to be found intermingled in a more 
or less varying proportion m every 
soldier But generally spealing they 
go to form two clearly distinguishable 
types of fighters— the first of which for 
the sate of expressiveness may be called the 
CondoUiere’ type while the second can with 
jfqnal justice bo described as the Burgher 
tvpe Though armies of the Burgher type 
''ere not wholly absent in those epochs it 
may broadly bo stated that the standing 
armies of the modem States down to the 
, eijfiteenlh century were mostly di ’tne 
Xlondottiero’ type The creation of the first 
national citizen arrov was the worfe of the 
Irench Revolution Threatened by the finest 
professional armies of Vurope the men 92 and 
*^3 substituted patriotism for professionalism 
and proclaimed the idea that the defence of 
tbo Paine and all that it stood for in the 
neld of Cultural moral and spiritual achiere- 
meot was the concern of the people The 
resu t ujj amazing liberation of the latent 
military energies, of the nation and the utter 
defeat at the hands of indisciplined levies 


of the army trained by Frederic the Great* 
The example of France has since then been 
followed by almost every country of Enrope 
and the modern trend is to regard the armies 
of all States rather as tbe symbol of tbe will 
to live of a nation than as an assemblage 
of its professional fighting elements 

The question will always be debated 
whether it is the professional or the national 
army which offers the best advantages from 
tbe poiuC of view of military efficiency On 
purely technical grounds there is perhaps 
more to be said for professionalism but 
when it comes to moral grounds which is 
after all the highest asset of an army and 
the practicability of indefanite expansion the 
two pnncipfes cannot really be put on the 
same footing 

The superiority of tho national principle 


* Sev the brilliant exposition of the spint ol the 
oexi French armr m borei s L Euro/v ct !a 
/teiolulion FraTicatse de \i me partie pp 631 o49 
from which only a short extract is translated below 

t\ar became mure than a national vocauon or 
a glorious adventure. It umed into a necessity of 
public safety Before delivering foreign peoples 
or converting them (t>o trench nation must save 
Itself The independence of the nation tho 
libeny even of the citizens, was at «take This 
danger rose above all others and concerned all 
Ircnchmen 

Thus It was that from li9L onwards the 
camps were throTiired with hem o and impetuous 
young men They brought with them a 
single passion which contained m itself the essence 
of alt pol tical \irlues and summed them up it 
Was patnotism 0 5^u all cned Indn, Chfimer 
you whobe hearts have felt ail that is noble and 
good you who have a motherland and know 
what it IS to have a motherland you who meant 
what you said uhen you took a vow to defend her 
to wliom to fire f ee or to dir means something 
trench citizens ' all of yoi who havecluldren wife 
parents brothers friends for whom and with whom 
yoi wish to be vicionoua and with whom 
and for whom you have resolved to die 
how Ions shall we only talk of our liberty and 
remain slaves of impious factions v Raise your 
voice show yourselves let the nation appear' 
-^he nation did in fich appear There never 
was an occasion when 1 ranee pre^nted a nobler 
prouder or truer invura ol herself than she did 
then in her artrue^ They were the svmbol of her 
uaiKin'il unitv tho umty which the monarchy 
had been b nlding no for centuries 

So wonder that the volunteers who flocked to 
the standards received the bullets aa Xtavolt wrote, 
with cries of “k ive la nation 1 ^ ivent la iiberte et 
Kgatit4 

t ^ tho discu. eioa from the French point of 
view of this question in a paper enbtl^ ■'Ann^e 
naumule on am ^e de metier by General 
DebMcv the Chief of the French General btaff 
m his book. ‘Sur U St'eum Miftaire de U 
France. 
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■was demonstrated not only in Uio \iclonos 
of tiio Revolutionary armies of Franco over 
tho combined armies of Fnplaml, Prnssn, 
Austria, and Russia, but also in tbo resus- 
citation of tlio Vrussnn military spirit after 
fona, by tlio stubborn resistance of the 
Spaniards to Napoleon as well as by the 
history of tiio Boer War Tins is also proved 
by tho achievements of the German Army 
during liio war In tbo trmy of the Ketch 
profebsionalism Ins slwajs had an honoured 
place, and it was gcneraHy believed that tho 
l*russnn element which stood highest from 
this point of viow was the most eflicicnt 
portion of the German army Yet as wo 
have seen it was not Prussia but Wurttemlicrg 
and Baden which, according to Ludendorff 
supplied the invariably good dinsioas during 
the war Commenting on this fact a British 
military historian profoundly obseries 

• m 1870 theso two conlingents [ihat of 
Warttemberg and Dadon} liad a very small share 
iti tho victi ry and la ovrher times Ihcir troops 
diouph figuring in many wars as componco's of 
this or that federal army never won (or thomsclvcs 
an outstanding reputation for high fimhty On (he 
contrary these countn^'S wore the \erv home of tho 
old German GemuthehVeit and m tho eichtcenlh 
century n irke (luot d \\ ilrttenilicrc as i mode) of a 
p^oefully and coostituhooaffy gover ed counlrj 

In reality two (uUural waves so to saj 
contributed to maliC the German Armj wliat it 
was first, tho t de of Germanic civihralion which 
spread from the upper Jllune and Danube oonntnes 

L over the in luntaios and into iho grea* plains 
of the Slavs and secondly the tide of rnissian 
objectivity and efDcionev which in tho 
nineteenth centiirv set it in reverse ci rection from 
N E to S AN And it can be said without forcing 
the facts that tho military qualitj of Germany was 
fundamptitallr soundest at those two monio ts 
n history when m 18’3 the sen'^o of civiliration 
and nanoDOliiy worked /or tho first time stroceJy 
upon the lard Fast Elhians ’ and when in 
1014 15 tho spirit of business and duty imposed 
hi these E,ast JIbians upon the neaeefu) S W 
.niaAe.their.nOwn' .n.alvin.alMn’ .m Jiftecfiye.uvttcaA 
of an inefftctivo thing 

The study of these nirrenta is of course 
practically tlio same as tho study of German 
iiistory i)ut one thing mav here be emphasized 
Jfo other bisio hypothesis than that of continuing 
national character cm account for Gic fact that 
•these two comfortable South German States were 
awarded the primacy in military quality by 
a Prussian Commander m Chief ^Vere it other 
wise tho quality of the various contmeents ■would 
Simply havo been measured hv the length of the 
period dttnog which the respective States had bera 
sublet ted to tho civil and military training of 
Prussia. Such a criterion has in fict been applied 
but It I ruved false oven in iTspect of tho active 
army of the peace-time * 

• Sfijor C F Atkinson m rttauelapaelta 

Bnianmca (lb2’2 bupplement) Vo! 30 p ^>9 


This IS in respect of qualitv Ironj 
Ih** point of rietr of uumbtni too tho sani^ 
consideritloDS applj An nrmy wlticb is Dbt 
based on the nntionul cuRural complex, 
finds itself forced more and more to dcpcn,j 
upon tho ptirclj profcssioonl and predaforj, 
residuum of Iho mtion to replenish ifg 
ranis Now, in a civilized comfimnity fhjj 
residuum is nlnnys a small fraction of the entitg 
population and as tho countrj progresses, ercjj 
this residuum goes on diminishing till tho 
army is faced with a depletion of Jfs 
resources which it is beyond its powers 
mate up It must then change its wholp 
basis or be ready to face extinction ’ 

These general considerations apply 
particular force to India Just as iq 
Germany tho Prussian civil and railitiry 
training was no criterion of tho military 
quality of tho German people, la India tOc* 
British military and civil tramingO is Uq 
critenoD of tho iniJitary potentialities of fhc 
Indian people By tho very nature of the>t 
rcquiremoDts, tho British military authoriti^ 
in India aro debarred from vvorhing upon thg 
most potent springs of tlio military ooergics qf 
tlio Indian people As Lt. General H I 
Warro said before the Army tComimssiOq 
of 1870 

It must a)v\a>8 l^'O borne m mind that 
Naii\o armj m India is purely aa armj qf 
nienfnanes animated by no fei^lings of lovo iQr 
I]«li''h rule but by religion and i y traditiOa 
baleful of our ■orcBence, and antagonistic to oijf 
Govemment. Natives give only that amount 
of nllei,aoco wo par for and that amount 
servico wo buy • 

An nrm> of mercenaries is perhaps toij 
harsh a word to apply to the Indian Army 
of today But in any case there is ng 
denying that it is not a nationnl army, ami 
that the inducements it can ofler appeal ooh 
lb' iHb' proifcssioiiai' ifgiiilng man ■fliis is hoy 
the way to secure tho best tind of military 
service from any people In the ciiC 
of India the effects of working solely 
upon the mercenary and the professions! 
motive is worsened by the fact that Indwo 
inilitansm is of an essentially non-predatory 
defensive type 

As far back, as 1820. Sir Thomas Jiunro 
wrote that our native troops unite the 
character of a standing army with that of 
a mihtia’t Commenting on this dictum 

* Appendices to the R'-pirt of the Spec^ 

CommiabtoQ appointed to inqiuro into the Oi-goniza 
fion of tho Army V il I p 179 „ , , 

* Pe^ Report Appendices to tho llm E\ 1’^* 
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Lord Flphinstone. tlie GoTernor of Bombiy. 
wrote JD 18 jS 

It w to be obscrveil tha* IKh t'i or V I-v»t 
tw-* the case wi»h all the best BaliTC arnues tnal 
tare ever ca-iteii. The i/ihrattas the Khafsa 
ct Lahore and. to thi-? daj- OoorUia.^ o! Nepanl 
are exactly descntied by the«e of Sir 

Thom'? ilaaro Th" effect of lo»ioff fisrfit of this 
normal condition of the native amiv is to u^e 
Sir Ihoma.-. Monro’s words to convert »t iWo ft 
body of mere mereenanes findioir homes sod 
famUios wherever they may go and reidj to join 
ta any disturbance dangerous to the state * 

This was very truly said The Indian 
fighter IS at his best when fighting for a cause 
The whole history of India is full of instan 
ces of moFensive and qniet tribes tamed into 
fierce wamors by an attach on their 
religion liberties or hononr It was the 
religions persccntion of Aurangzib which* 
mated three of the most famoas 
commnmties of India, the Sikhs the Manthas 
and tne Jato, and also rckindlod the martial 
^ardour of the Rajputs The great Kiodn epics 
of Ramiyana and th» ilahabharata are 
both glonScotioos of nghteons war The 
MahaBimadaiis of India too, and particnlarly 
those of the Pnnjab who arc mostly 
converted Jlindns sfiire this non aggressive 
type of military ontlooV to this 
coDoectiofl one little fact is worthy of 
notice I do not say that it goes very deep 
hat it IS perhaps significant. The war 

cry ajf the Sikh is Fateh Oimi or TRi Guru 
The PoDjabi ^fnsalmao goes to the charge 
crying Allah Allah Allah Bnl bal hal l>a! 
Ixil, a shoot as unmeaning as hurrah is 
the war cry of the Pathan for whom the 
Englishman professes au enthusiastic 
admiration and as everybodj knows the 
Pathan is the least reliable and the most 
of a freelance of all the Indian fighters 

The significance of these two facts— the 
purely profeasioaal character of the Indian 
Array of today, and the non predatory 

' lii(f r lf> 


character of Indian militansm— ha-, norer been 
appreciated at anything iiko lU projwr valnc 
when estimating the military potentialitias 
of India on the basis of tic existing 
conditions let they arc perhaps (he key to 
the whole sitnation Intelligent Indians hml it 
more and more difiicnlt to enlist in an army 
ID which their highest yearnings for national 
service are not satisfied And even the 

ordioiry peasant from \ hora the army is 
recruit^ secs no ostensible object except 
mooey for which he should enJi,! in iL 
‘neither his homestead nor his religion nor 
his hononr is threatened and ho naturally 
loots npon tlra militiry profession as npoo 
anv other prufes i >n and when the hood of 
tradition which itill lacJincs him to the 
profi-sMon of arm- in 1 'sened, he judges it 
fro® thefwtnto/ of iconomic ^ain alone 
The difficulty id tl e way of recruitiDg due 
to this factor was expentneed to such a 
de^ee durng the war that the Delhi 
^ar Conference of 1^18 pas^ed a resolution 
cftUi&g (or special meai>nrc to enlighten 
thn people of India as to the csscntialh 
pfttnotic and defensive character of the war 
Dnt neither this propaganda nor the talk 
ftbont the necessity of internal security has 
deceived the Indian people os to the real 
character of the army maintained by the 
British ID India It is to them as it 
•Qtriosically is ond was bound to be an 
array « f pure professionals Of all the noble 
and sordid chords m tho human heart which 
re^pood to the call of war it touches a very 
restricted earaut bo long therefore as it 
rctutiQs what it is and human nature what 
it is the vast majority of the Indian people 
wiU remain deaf to tho appeal to servo in 
Its raoLs For this their foreign rulers will 
surely brand them with the stamp of 
lofcnority Bat for impartial men neither 
Indus hononr aor the reputation of her 
people for courage will be tarnished by so 
•VTeiWantf a sihm^r 


(To le conrlndtd) 



The Facilities of Me<Jical Education in Paris 

Dit B K SIDDHaNTA, ' ttii (Ch/), md (Pans) 


S UCH IS the deep rooted idea amount 
many of us that Pans is a land 
enjoyment and nothing more that 
many of us do notkaoi^ or rather neper try to 
ktio« that it IS Pans which possesses one of 
the oldest and finest universities of the world 
Only the learned people care to know that 
the roost popular department m this Univer- 
sity IS undoubtedly the Faculty of 
iledicme 

The Faculty of "Medicine of Parj^ 

jj! jvnf* Jvf ^he xiWp-si; And jnoa.t tennwn^ 
m the world It has seen the birih 

of men like Pasteur, Claude Bernard 
Broca, Charcot Laennec Widal and 
other® Its popularity can be judged hy 
the fact that it alone coataias about eight 
thoxisand students of which more than sixty-five 
per cent are foreigners We shall shoir 
before our readers the various reasons itjr 
Its popularity 

Pari«. which is considered as the tbi>d 
greatest city of the world in point of 
population, and ono of the most beautiful cities 
if not the most beautiful city of the world, 
possesses thirty big hospitals most of thcro 
having more than 1 500 beds In fact, ohe 
hospital "Hopital Salpetnfirre' is equipped 
with about 4 000 beds and is one of the biggest 
m Uuropo ^ow each of these geoer-ii 
hospitals has its medical, surgical apd 
maternity department So that each bospitgi 
can be considered like the Calcutta Medical 
College hospitals taken together Besides thej^ 
art* two Jjospitals meant for the diseases h[ 
children >ach hospital can provide easily 
for more than 400 students, so that m alj, 
the medical faculty can provide places 
about 12000 students If a student posscsse* 
the necessary qualifications to get admission 
into the faculty, that is to say, ;/ ho hq^ 
passed his BaccalaurCat {equivalent to onj. 
Inttmiediato Science or Arts) then ho fs 
certain to find, a place So that the question 
of non admission into the faculty does nqj 
arise at all Wo all know that m our Indian 
universities this is ono of the most difficujf 
problems. 

IJow wo are going to analyse anotliSf 
important problem cp, the question of eipeq. 


dituro A student pays for bis tuition fee each 
trimestre (every three months) 110 francs 
only, which means that during the whole 
year the pays 440 francs only (about 
50 rupees) In the Calcutta University 
we had to pay about twelve rupees 
per month as our tuition feo which means 
110 francs monthly Besides there the 
examination fee at the year is 150 franc® 
(about 16 rupees) which includes all the 
examinations at the end of the year This 
aeinaas’tratffs that med/csi ehsc^t>t>s 
IS clieap and we may venture to sav th-ft 
it IS the cheapest in the world ® 

Wc all know that the medical educatiin 
in Great Britain is very expensive This 
alone renders the education accessible only 
to well to do people But France has nicely 
solved the problem, making this education 
the most hamnnitanao, m fact, within the 
reach of prmco and^peasant In tins connec- 
tion 1 should like to relate an incident which 
may interest our renders Some months back 
I bad the occasion to make tho acquaintance 
of an ordiuory worker la 0( Par»» 

caf6 where after his day’s work, he 

was taking a cup of coffee During 
the course of the conversation with him 
I was surprised to know that his son is 
also a medical practitioner practising some 
where in Algeria At first I thought thit 
it was nothing but a mere bluff But he 
clearly read my surprise on my face He 
went on to add that it is no dj'gmco fo 
continue liis former work His son may not 
like It, bat lie cannot live without workio? 
which IS no disgrace to the prestige of h>^ 
SOD And It IS bis b nest intention to stick 
to his job so long as his hcaldi 
will permit Incidentally I may say 
that during my sn years’ medical 
expenonco m Pans and other parts of the 
Continent I have been presented with 
opportunity to mix with all sorts of people 
from (ho rich to a common sweeper of 
street Fvcrywhorc I have found that tho'c 
who work arc always respected and csteemw 
by oUicts 

Next we shall discuss another importaat 
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item concerning tho expenditure of a mf>dicxl 
stadeni in Pins Since tho franc his hocn 
stabilized the cost of bring his gone up 
from a foreigner’s point of vien 1 remember 
when one could Inve 'JOO francs by changing 
one pound sterling Now one gets 123 
fnnes in its stead So we cm well iraagme 
that France is no longer a piradi-'O for a 
foreigner Tho cost of bring w not the eamo 
as it had been a few years baeV In spite 
of all these we maysar that a medical student 
spends much Ifss in than any other renowned 
nnirersity in Furopo A student hero who h 
not extriragant can lire decently for £12 
The same sfyle of bring will cost £20 m 
liOndon and £15 in Perlin Fsidently it goes 
without saying that those who can afTorJ 
to soend more will live more decently 
1 hare come to know many foreign 

shidenN who manage with only 
but whft I moan to saj is that with £12 
tabout 17)0 franesk a foreign student can 
ftTord to have a good room in a decent 
hilel witli central heating and hoi and 
cold runifing water The room alone coi»t3 
him about 100 franco lbs duly expen'.<*5> 
for hn weal' conn ting of morning breatfa t 
looeh at noon afldrnoon tea and dinner 
Will come to 2 > franc> -th" total erp^nditure 
for his nourishment only lung aborc 
POt) fruncN Tho nmiining lO*) franc he 
Will rei)uiro (w his miscelhnooiH expon cs- 
banog my stiy in London an I R rbo 
I hare noticed that rvnt m Parcs is 
eomp3Tstuflv dearer Rut the striking fact 
in Raris is thit one cm hare a d'^nt 
nral. whether lunch or dinner, with w or 10 
francs and to have the same thing one will 
hare ta «pend half a enwn (at wit 1*> frano) 
in London or Rerbo luvthermore for us 
laJun^, (he French Cvooking nther roen»bIe>; 
otir cooking On the mintrara tho Fnglish or 
J^erraaij c okjng f r u* cm wcl} be «inl to 
b» no cooking at all, compriaiag at it does 
ctikfly boiled things. 

Any way, this is tho rough /jf/niM of 
eapendituro when a student in Paris Ii»e« 
In a hotel where a* we lure <eeii (hi nvjin 
rather expei^ire Ihit there i« the 
t QirersitT ho'tel know as Of^ f Hurrrc/atrr 
where s»nd nts cl ererv rationality hare 
their own hoN*eK buiU by the re'pechve 
ematnes I hare nit few laduu <tndin(a 
WM lodge tKemr'-lres ia /braffow 

iVirannuj/^ which is neaat f r f'c students 
conic j from the Bnti h Vrapirs Here a 
student caa bare a fciod room at loO 


francs Tho only drawback is this place 
IS about a milo and a bilf from the 
Ficulty of llediciae and moreover there 
Is only a limited number of seats for 
foreign students m their re'P'^ctiTC 

hostel» 

Next we come to another very iiiportant 
item — how much facility a foreign student 
Can obtain here ITe are going to di^cusS 
this p lilt 111 some detail 1 was a 
medical »tu<l nt in the Calcutta Cnirersity 
for SIX s irs and then it was mv 
great prinho t hue remained m touch 
with the il 1 1 ulty m Puns for n 

period of amtiur is sears — two years as 
a stndent and tn i t in connection with 
hospital and clmi d ‘ rk bo I have 
been giren ample i ‘un f i* to compare 
the facihties obtaining, in ur luntry and a 
foreign citv like f’lns i re i i fuodaneotal 
dilT nnee b*twieii tho 'i-t of educitmi 
privailing io Franc r nt! r on th' 
Cintinent. and that pre*aiiing lo Wreat 
Britain Tin. Uttir puts 'o ranch stress 
on theoreticil knowledge that n student 
dunng hn otlego career is apt to overlook 
his practical work To gi'O a cooerite 
example I mat mention that in my hail 
M fk FxaminaJion in CalcntW. when 
appemog at th» oral examination oi 
mi^icme I was askid by my examiner 
the sign symptoms and the treatment 
of scarlet fever — a di'OOso which I bad never 
s>»en in < ilcuttx Rut f'rtuaatcly for me 
I had read about it to pa 4 th*' examinition 
In fict. wo were tiujhl cnar thin'”' which 
we had noyers en Hid we not pot by h art 
many scientihc theones which have long been 
exploded orcriooking this*' which are tenable 
at present ’ In fact, we ate repea*(hlly a'ked 
all the'«e in cur examinifions In Franct. « 
student atNnds hu hospital work from the 
very hrst rear whereas dijnag our stndent days 
in Calcutti we b gin lo do it from only the 
fourth ysar We haibe<n deprived th»re* 
by of three yean of valuable b «piUl work, fa 
mO't of the eximiaattoos m France the whole 
stress IV put on t*i« pra-ticaf and oral— thf* 
only exception being knatomy ard Ha'cna 
3l“dica wher' tteoretical knowledge i« 
natunllv given the frst consiisAtioa In one 
•word ja our country the aim of our exami 
uers IS tv hid ©ut what the stndent does 
H«t know, aid in France what the stud'^at 
rfjyy know Our esamioers fa I fo no'e tbit 
a staltnt even wben appeariijg for 

ba E&ai, docs n''t know Binr t‘'iags wkicb 
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he IS sure to learn during Ins medical 
career later on In fact every conscientious 
medical man is bound to admit, that in 
everj day s experience he always learns 
something new which cannot be learnt from 
our text boohs 

Another great difference which we notice on 
the whole Continent and not in France 
alone is the way m uhich a student is 
taught to take an interest in his daily work — 
the system of compulsion being totally 
absent there How they create this interest 
IS a thing worth noticing Wo all know 
that a novel is interesting so long as it is read 
as a novel but the day it is prescribed as a 
text book the whole charm is gonp and 
nobody cares to read and finds the same interest 
in it as when it liad not been a text book The 
icason IS simple — the system of compulsion 
kills the whole interest Tho same thing 
applies to the system of medical education 
A case is always interesting to follow 
when it 13 put and explained before the 
student in a really interesting way as the 
grand mother relates a stoiy to her grand 
children For example it is the custom of 
Pans hospitals when a now and interesting 
ca«o comes to the ward for the student 
on duty to be asked to examine the case and 
write short notes on what he thinks about 
it Next day when tlio professor in charge 
visits the ward the student reads his 
obseriations and hi diagnosis Now comes 
the turn of the professor to cxamioo the 
case Then he puts a few questions to the 
student to justify Jus diagnoses Next tlio 
house physician puts the case before every 
body with the finer points and details which 
a student IS apt to overlook \ftcr him 
the chief house piiysician explains in 
Vusi wntj ajayness-ta Vos 

opinion The professor in charge after 
having heard all these view« begins 
to sum up the case and finally gives bis 
own diagnoses in such au interesting way that 
a student can only manage to forget it with 
difiiculty Thus the case vnidly implanted 
in the mind of the students who listen to 
the different mows scieral tunes from the 
student m charge to tho professor and most 
of them doliot require to study their text 


book to know anything more about tbe*r 
case — the notes of the teachora alone 

suffice , 

One thing cannot escape unnoticed 
especially by foreigners and that 
how a foreigner gets tlio same opportunities 
and facilities as their French colleagd^ 
enjoy A coloured man shares 
same privileges ns the whites Do we enjoj 
the same even in our own country not t'J 
speak of England ? To give a couct^^^ 
example I may add that tho other da^ t 
had a painful experience when visiting ibe 
Lahore Medical College Hospitals A senior 
medical student was accompanying me ^ 
was shown eiery department excepting the 
European general ward where the Indians 
are not allowed to enter simply bccaft^ 
the pigmentation of their skin is not thr, 
same as that of their European brethren 
a thing actually exists in vnj count/ y but >t 
does not ovist lo a land which is cot lOj 
own eg France Those who have visited 
the different countries in Furope wilj slii*'® 
my opinion when I say that France i« 
only country whicli has solved tho colo^^ 
problem completoly—no distinction 6^* 
between black and white Our ha^ are 
to a oafion wlio can foster such brotlieflr 
feeling amongst all of us and who realty 
preaches and practices the doctrine of 
Ltbcrtc and Fintv/xUc IVe think tint tli® 
tinio has come when wo should try to thio^ 
and realize that m a profession lil c olios' 
tho charm of h gh sounding British degrees 
must go What we need in our profession 
IS really good training combined wJth 

modem knowledge forgetting the country 
whero one has received his education 
it France or Oermanj or England o*' 

Great Britain there are countries where 
get better facilities than w© do actuals 
hud anywhere on the English soil Vo 
always heard from our infancy tbat wb^‘ 
eier is British is best After having 
much of France and a little of Germany, * 
should put it in this waj whatever is Briti^j' 
IS not ueecssanh the best It may bo goc^ 
but there are t others w)»ch are equjd*y 
good if not far bettor 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


\Jkio\$ tn the folhmng Irznguagts wU he not/cfl ^Uscuae^*f Bengali English, French Gennun 
Gv]^rati IFindi 7<ii/uin AdHires? M'ltagolnm Maratht \epaii Onga, Portiiguei>e Puimbi, inndhi 
Sl'amsh. Tamil Telugu and Urdu u^euspapers pmoJicals school an I college texihi^Xa a/td Ihcir 
^notations pamphlete ami Itallets rtpr^nt^ of mtigii^ine article^ nllrtssee, e(e tcitl not be noticed 
The rterwt of books receiitd for rtiieie tctil not be aelnoieledi^d nor any queries rehling thereto 
ennrertd The renew of aiv/ bonk vi not ffwiranteed tiioiil I be sent to oui office adlresrei 

to lheAesameselteneictr the Ihndi Iteiieictr, the Dengaii Reiiacr etc aeeonling to the hngiiage 
of the books Eo erihnsms of book renews ami notices wiU be i>ubli\he I — Jixlitor if Jl] 


rr(u«M>cs o» S'lcuLi-.ii n E.\(iasd Oomnell 
end Commuiusai C'ociehsm nnd Oeinocrtirtf t/i the 
iirtii higluh lierotution h>i hhcard tternstein 
translnU t 011 II J Stenmng Messrs Oeorge 
ilten ami ( ninH ltd, Lonton iiiJO pages JS? 
i'rice Cd net 

Oormins uro pewraliy consukrcd to bo thorou.h 
la Oil th^tr undi.rtakiosr^ aod (be author of (his 
CTn ticlitlj claim (or himscU llionjughocss in 
n's inTCsticitioos The imi'ortancc of tho 
(.romwelUm era m llnti-h history cannot b« 
caaeircratot 3 lr Hcrtsstem shows cJcarly and 
wnimeioBlj tint the (ounlttion of (utoro vicial 
and political ilef^lormcnts in the linn>h I'lcs 
wero well and inib l-ud duriiur tho Cromwetlim 
The Chartist motoment o( the la*t o-otury 
tho 8 ^cca!^or o( w hn-h m modem times is the Latninr 
I>rlt, isa ttircxt olT-hoot of tho Uacllm Tho 
< hattists aro throughout (he heirs of the fxsveiiers. 
Their I'cotlo’s Charter although domandiog adoli 
suTrago la pesroit'O to tho higher Jeref of eroaomic 
dereJojvnent. m in no other respect more advaaceil 
thin the Agreement of the Icopto of t“* 
Ifvcllers. srhuh Carlyle ridicuKsl as a pwmatiiro 
Ixotham— Moies— ConstituUoB but which its 

author John Li' I time was lusiited in ue^cnb'oc 
sa the leg-il (lundition of noriUar ftoedom And 
lu I as tlio ChirtHls lulled from tbo Ix'clkrs *o 
the great J-Dghvh I fori-t of the ninct«*al)i cmtuiT 
I oliert Owen la id din\t lino from the 'Tiwc 
levellers. 

Tho (a-scination that this book has for os la 
roaialy duo to tho het that the attlior docs not 
mme m tho realm of atsttactions He sUub« in 
■ m the mownuntsof 

S jNonaJilJf^ John 
■ fj AN* “Jtgnw* 
aiovement*’ and John ItcUers aro some of tho 
^^^onaliiics whoso life and work is studied m 

John Stuart AIill a.«tin» us m his book on 
I 'Irr^^niintire Ontrmnifni thit n country or 
mirst povc s fcrfaia cs'cctial chaiaficns- 
tiei lit onlT to bo M to make iciTC«entatiTO 
uKiitu’icns a sucw^ “The ftr^t is that the rights 
W'l intcrevts of eveti or any per^m are cnlv 
‘ccoro from I'Ciiii di regar^fed wfu-n the 
mt^nstfxl « huiist.lt aUc anl ha'mnlly di.«F«-ed. 
w *tind up for th>.m ’ Vtd agun he wntcs 
It !'< an inherent condition of hmoaa affun 
wtnointmuon howoter sicctts. cf pro*ectiu* 
we in t fttst* of others can make it safe or salutary 


to tie up ilieir own hwl- This determiDafion 
on the part of the 1 \ 1 1 i stand up" (or their 
own mtercsts IS not i iiit i 1 endowment It has 
to (« fought for an i » n fknding this took 
carefulK we see the v in s t i » in tlie political 
consmousness of tho Unt li i>3lle Tin. very 
flfit sugo touunls deitio' rj i lo a oOiioirv just 
coming out of ih’ control of th Vri'toLints was to 
secure guarantees agaiDst alii > Th' Loiellem 
were not u(uiatunll> eu>}iciou of thv ^.^ntleinen 
and they would not plao. theiiiselies even 
proMsiooally in Iheir hinds without fciuiuntees 
This could bo said to be Uie hrst stind iit of th 
cotnmoQ people again-'t tho rnnlege<t |io>itiona of 
a piriicolar class 

TUo Tictory was not howetcr won m a dai 
nor ccer m a centun Jt took roTcral centurn-s 
of uuTciiuttiog struggle tetore n new concipuo 
of the btatc and ol iis functions was rooted 

and stablizcd m r ogliml Tho &tato as on organ 
of the wmmunirr had to struggle to dnre out th 
btato as a tool of a d>-nastj or the tnatrument of 
a doiBinant ari'iotrao 

Tho look should K* read bj all specially m 
India who wish to study the pongs of a new 
birth The only (niicism we hive to make is that 
wo do not underuand why ihi. title of the Icok 
should f-e whit It is 

r G Uku. e 


IxTimoccniN t» Ceiuxic Ivrir>-iRiFS llj 
Ilirtndra \ilh Bore 1f Cic l»*f lYof «;«<5r of 
Ju/wslrTcif CAfi»i»//y Benares Jhndtt I nuer*ily 
/Vwy /S 4 It. I‘ Slitra «t ie;i tj Cca Ion bireet 
Calcntta. 

This Kwk freits of fhc* ceramic lotfiislncs from 
* iteewvfA's} aad (vaAva! (‘eesi cf curw aej wr 
be U'Cful not duly to stud nfs for whom it i 
ma.aly intend'd fut al oto business men interc'lctl 
lu too subject It centmes many practical hinU 
aal formnbk. which will l.e helpful to nianufa.. 
tiirtr® \n imtortanl feature w the appendix whic., 
eoatains short not^ on raw mih’na's ocenmn- 
in pnotto pirls of In lii and other useful datx ° 
In wramg a book of this kmd for Lemners. 

It »•> safest to a-sviime tha* the n-ader cn 

subject deal^wnb! 

« Knrs and crafumens sLin" wh.v. n««f 

V““ 



REMF.WS AND NOTIGF'5 OF BOOK^ 


deaiaL Not a tniriJ'^^orVer still h9 ha.j worked cieatlyanJ roacimuoly <1 .ilt iMth Tli^roarv la 
miratl« hoKCTer «hort th^^Q miaht fall ol tvt certaia poiat* at>aat which wo caonot cnbrse 
hi3 owa idja! It is nocc^iirj therefore all that tha author says an I la tnu mir^lullinir of 

to know the man in ord r to undoretanl data on" who la accutoni'nl to sift cvilncoin 
tho moremmt h“ hu created. Mnsra Natiaaos acJorlan'VJ with the strict scientific metlioa wo ill 
volnrae which is dcs^rredly nmain? lhrou''h its fnl at lim-»a that that mode of JYi’oam-’ w hich 
eighth edition is fvtteil to servo the pnrposo alone eonld enhance Ih’ worth of all d'dictnns 
cmincatlj It is cheap as it ought to be. an! anl mfcrenccj !•» sonjewh-at lacking in the j rocev. 
hnagj tho story of JlihitmajM Ji/o «p-t>4ate— till ailoped by the oithor Thcimijio chara t r of 
th« Ircih op of the PeV-sj (orSirrtnlr) th'«orkanliheliicidit> ofexi>ositionotURsib- 
Nesotiauons on 0>,tolier Ij last. The apprecialma jeet nutter are however the great asset on which 

like those of Messrs Si-»tri Anlrews anl others this literarj execution wi l count and for which it 

are also helpful nal thus clear anl ju'xacnl accanot will have a p rimont claim uron the inlul'’ nec 
of the man and his mission can be reOTm'n'’nJ"tl of the mi J r i h j (in I an v laias intcrist m the 
to all people St i«ty of the vol iti i of Inlun thougliL 

G rsLlIviisR The <!y«nri'i / 1 fi'i compronuses a collection 

of the tenets ixm-s inl aphorumsof the Indian 

matenalistjc H..tiool f il o i ht These tenets are 
ft) A Siionr flisronv of Ivdut Murtiiausu Set not to be ha i tcllo i'<l t i(i r in an aithonntiso 
Ti«txtviwu sVD HcmvLssi lij DtkMnnrannn tompcndi i n t > on of" srl' exponents of the 

Vufr, IlWi rt fonnrd hj_ Hr \itln \ j/A school ProtaH> there w t on ,w hieh came b> its 

Ptlluhfd hj f’omp^nj ni »upprc> ion in the ban I faJv > itc» of gnostic 

ColUff s, nrr ra'eiitln csotensm. The aphori 1 1 th r f it had to I e 

, ^ coUectcil and pit to eth r, m a nanuil and it 

I'f tmns IKS Siiv iTi ([titvv MvtfBitusii) Ftr^ involved an am unt f hl-oir md an axirite 

bj DKn init ivuninr ^ '•Ittilri. lUul Ij judgment of a well Ualan lej i la nti al uni 

iltwintra/yan '>/i'nfri lublih/l h/ ih‘ lt>of whidt eertainls woiUhnlan viroiiil anre-ia 
•ompnnj I li« C5H«y* '>;iive f'aleutti tion The ofle tion is prefa d l> a learned dis 

Soch works as arc under notice mtrka distinct eoirse from the p n of a well known sch tar ..nd 

P'va»o m ibfi evolution of Indian thought «nd ctil ‘he lompiler him elf il-f ad Is a pielim nari atu lj 
tore Nowhere, as in India, tho fact is etnkingly on the suliccl of ih" C larvaka school of tiioyght 
mauiftot that the mtormiogling ol vanod lolloenocs These are hop^ to f-e of great help foi unlcrstand 
wlimoiB and secular and thetc constaat reciprornr V* matcnalislir pha « of 

■■ lead to tho result of freedom of thought and help the Indian mode of thinkip, 
m tho advancement of the conditions of cultnn ana B cxtremelj gralifyiog fo see ilut a lon„ felt 
trowth of mind, fhr pioneers and tho exponents *,‘nt lias at last loon re nosctl bj tho pul liaation 
It th* Charvaka school revolted against the of this coniiKmdium oMho LolayefiAa sHfriw nnl 
aethods of orthodox rhilosophy and (ho accepted s fnci I oipOTition oMfie doclrine? of the Jnd so 
ijetnors of the ti^Uional religion. Theaithonty hedonists and materialists 
Mthekedas finds no pbee in their thonghtand * hrvir 

di* magic rites prescribed by tho hierarchical cere* — 

mmulism are to them absurd and ndicnlous 

rueif IS no dreamy consaonsneas of th© external ^ . 

world They feel and accept its realities as Bub« IIEINUAI I 

stantial ana permanent, evoking senntjons and . „ , . ,i„i f , 

Perceptions which are none tho less nal It was a , bvTxxxm t» I /''’"?/ / ff? / chs of 

sign of health ami vigour m tho world of thought Anr«Han« jf « » ^najoi adltjn /a Jtijrl t a ul 

la ancient India that such a remariuiflc CakHUa UJO 

h^erodoxy could bn propounded in the teeth Mr Kan niaidhan Bancrji is one of tho most 
m UrahraiQical orthodoxj and hierarchical fraud distinmusbcd llengali poets of the general on that 
ahe youthful hedomstn of tho now Khool asserted has lollowxd immediately m the wake of flabin Ira 
ip*lf certa nlj with some dcareo of success against naUi— a fact m iiaclf suggestmg tho iwirtial eclinso 
too ausfcnlies, Moanco and magical ntes of an o( many a we!l-de«en-M reputation anl Mr 
^'e'o and atrsuru rcl gion Haneni has not been insistent alout his claims at 

fhelicid exposition of tho doctrmes of this alL A group of friends lias at last pursualel hmi 
jaaiomstic heterodoxy la the publ cations tmder to bnog out an anthology of his poems winch wo 
wptv.-ec^na^’Mi'atii'to -re c prarttgifiA'Iisl-ti •rM*hir>i*AlteM '■cfnievu-wUi't»— wtiormki'rj-tti'iovers dt ’licn'rali 
bon of tho reading nabtic. Th" llmiory gives ns poetry and rcieal to tho general public a rare and 
•in brief bit boll oiitlmo the evolution of this porb delicate noetic genius 

'cuiar phaR3 of Indian thought from the earliest Jlr Bancni s strength lies above all m his 
1 to the present day The author traces hedo spontaneous lyncism, and m his evocations of ihc 
nistic Ideas and conceptions among the early \edic scenes and sentiments of Bengali life at thnic 
and follows fheir development throogh sac purest Oao could not imagine li s no* ms erisitcc 

cwsiTo ages of Indian culture and cmlizatioB apart from leafy greenness of hrs niiico -T 
Opinions Will differ with regard to tho conilnslons It atho kcjnoto of tho serr hrst as 
inercneos drawn from data which are of last poems of Ihis an&gy And 
“'“henticity or about treatment of certam do not descrit« actual scenes 
^(roversial points as grounds of further in des nbo the big outer s^rld « 

I’Ut the facts have been put together very seen thro Kh the eyes of a' Ikmral^ ^ ™ 

Jncidly and reader can form his ovnopibioa This will pcrliars comlf>mn“ui n 
^<ont points which may not appear to him ram eyes of mane as aVwhiarwvdcr 
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as in ill kinds of innsiailivc ssritins i 

IS n tiurintcc of tho valiJifj of Iho inspintion 

In nUliUOn ti Itfinc nno of tlio mn-jt liithtol 
tnn‘' nl>on> of life Mr Ihnorji is ftlso the 

< n.atnr of FOtno of l)»e moU l"MiUifnl voiso m tho 
not nogliRiUo rcp'rtorj of fifsl ntc If nnili pooiry 
He IS ft consiuiifinto arhst in ironls ariI nn almwt 
iiiajicM inanirnlfttQr of metro nml rhjme J«o 
tnnshtion (an tlo justico (o It ftad we ohafl not 
make even a short citation m the onumM Ijecanse 
nt \m' 1 be an m nwico to the pxssascs that wo 
^annot <111010 . 

Last of nil a word of rocoj^nilion » nwinc lo 
the jMibli-heis who Imo put into onr jinmls n 
\or> tasteful piece of book-phxluctioo which a ms 
to our onjo3ment of Mr Itanenifl poetrj 

N C C 


lowMXTiitTm Gunr'C Cuirrrnl Dj .W<i 
^>ri an^ Si/i li'i* 'yfiWiJ IJition 
i'rrss ChfrnIM iVire ifi 1 S 

This ncncali nos cl lias now Irfvin made familiar 
to rcftdors all orer India ly the hofflish translation 
which IS hcioa jpublishctl ficrnllj in tho paces of 
this /^it«ir The fact that it has nm thnouch 
it*! first edition shows that it has bccomo do'ened 
u popufar m its mother toocui? Tho clash of 
tlio old w iih the new both m tho outer ana the 
intoer environments of yiouag Iioncal is Hie (hemo 
of tho novel Tho result is n broader outlook a 
nahtar cTort at achievement if not a more 
pleasunWo and contented existence Indeed m 
strainiQS after a higher piano of social and nation 
al life happiness is hardlj a condition of success. 
A more clesatcd pain none the ie&> poignant 
becoaae it rises above tho sorrows of our cscrydaj 
life IS tho lot of tho pioneer arho would assimilate 
the good in tho new without giring up ih© best 
in the old None among our acmacular wnlers aro 
better fitted than tlicse two gifted daughters of 
the editor of tins magarino to depict tho best 
side of tho inner life of Hindu women not 00(3 
in towns and boarding schools of which Ihcj have 
personal knowledge but al&o in the Tittages The 
atmosphere of calm resignation and qmet content 
in w nich thej live move and luavo flicir being 
then deep self controlled instincts side by side 
with tho pernicious eiT cts of evil social enstms 
and want of eiiucation ha\e all been painted wi li 
w 'vaTS:\»'esa> % incTO Tcrsn txmMk 

hardly claim Life m the villages raoro or less 
vegetative m ciiaracter is being rudelj distnrbi^ 
y fenumni mroads from schools and colleges 
indrcamt of by our mothers and grandmothers 
Like the late Mr Montagu in this dislurbanc© 
of their placid (xmtentment or resignation we see 
new signs of progress which will be all tlie more 
Oldened by Mr Sardas Mornage Act That 
matnoiony will always bo considered to be as 
necessary for the educated woman aa it is for the 
educated man Will appear from what the aaOiora 
py here pel there m descnbing life in the 
boarding schTOls Tho fear 0 / th se who think that 
educition will make women fight shy of the only 
form 0 / natural union between the sexes whi^ 
holds society together and preserves and perpctuatca 
the s^ies seems to have little (diance of 
who=e tradiUons and 
mstinets on the subject are so thoroughly sound 


and whoieionio on iii<; wnow m - 

more spinfitalli mind^ of the two 8«C3 
quiet humour r ms through the entire story as ‘a 
de-cnimehiveswirs ohtcssiOR for reforinv wiw^ 
male^ him nlsurdh intolcnnt of trillea favoufia^ 
Of the old onler Iho stjlo is piuuant through-^'”* 
and his a gri''efaltK»3 md charm all it's 0.^ 
fh© got up H fthsoliitelj first rate, mu oo« 
honour to the TnlAslu Tress Its cheap price « 
not the ica-‘'f of its attractions in th«o 
when oar Hongali liferaturo is Hooded wuto 
productions b> wntere. not wanting m nbditi om 
tLekfag of sor and betray ing a morbid iind o^ 
generate mentalitj n story of this type, wlmJJ 
ail loiy read with profit nnd cnfcrtaiamcDt, wnt^“ 
without nnj nvowed moral purpose but aioru 
sera ing the eau'C of social reform is rcfrcsIuD'^J 
welcome luid the joint nuthors arc to bo com^„ 
lulated on ihcir success, and we aro Buro tliat 
Iiook will octupj ft permanent niclio m our 
literature of fiction 

Veil inn '• 

MARATHI ^ 

Ur«t>RiN «i Tiir Pi>itw is’ D^rrsn, Ai» r. 
/'jMijvit /VaiuiftM IT4T 176! VP tt-i-I’-l 
ont Miq* nii'i t> jaye of faf^iinilc of /lam/ftriii"? 
y«i J7«i lOort Oijfrn/ /Vft» Ihmhap) 

Tho Hombaj OoreremcBt has earned oiir 
by InnciDg out so promptlj a second vomctic o*, 
tho histoneai record* preserved m tho Teshw^^ 
Haftar (Tuna) and our graiiiudo and delighf*.^ 
Iicichicnod by tho fact that this volntne of 
papers dcaK with the all alisorbing suljoct*®' 
Tanipats fatal field and tlio course of evcj» 
leading up to it. ior the practised ejo of 6" 
veteran historian Mr 0 & &ardc»ai wlio '? 
editing the present senes has never lost Bight 
the fact that ihat battle wa.s only tho culminating 
point of a Jopg course of diplomatic and mihta^ 
measures nnd cannot be properly undorstoW 
eacept in its selling Aa no remarks la 
introduction Itighttj observed from a trU' 
histoncat perspective it appears as the result nf 
of a day or a month but as tho Icgitiira'; 
consequence of the aggrcssiro policy deliberate j 
launched bj the first Peshwa and strenuou'^ 
pursued bi Ins two eminent successors ' 
this senes bi^ins in 1747 

vA \liaw wssfris mw ^ruTn "iMu 

agents at Delhi or tho Haiput States and olK 
important Maratha officials giving information 
the maw working of the^o Courts and the sens' 
springs of events of which onlj tho outer fonnk 
known to readers of history M e aan trace vui 
their help the course of Maratha diplomacy and w, 
ctimpJicated and dailj -ohangiog proWeras that tn 
Qoveroroeot seated in tho Deccan had to face 
far-off Nortliem lodi't M'e are forced to iva'i\ 
ttot sucji a far-flung paramountcy —not to 
of ^uat impenal rule— was impossible to mam .^5 
•with the then resources of the Maratha State a® ( 
of fo^ civUizatiOD and (hat the splitting “P “ 
the Maratha Power into four practically 
dent dyn-teties (Sindhia, Ilolkar Nagpur 
Oaek wad) during the j ears immediately follo^“^ 
«iiipat was a geographical necessity , . 

There ate different ivays of editing records . 
the worst of them is the one followed hj Kaj'V*'' 
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Tvho wrote introductions looser than the total bodj 
of the reconL. thev introduced and ranged over 
every conceivable and inconceivable subject in otter 
fonr-^tfulneas of relevancy Some other Indian 
eilitors overwhelm the reader with notes and 
eIossCs which luav make a parade of hu loiming 
but woud l-ore an mtellig-^nt 8i.hoo! boy A big 
and complete senes of records tnaj well bo 
prefaci^ I v a fairlv long dis eriation collecting 
the plums from the dociimenfa and commenting 
on tlieir bearing uron the history of the sutject 
as known before booh an introduction really 
forms an original histnncal essay and we mas 
cite as Its latest example the letters of Qcorpe HI 
edited bv lortescup Bit sich an e«sas only forms 
the dome that crowns the completed edifice, and 
that stage is tar from being revlied bj the 
Teahwas Daffar records whose pnblicatioo b now 
at the initial stage All that the reader requires 
at this initial stage— and nothing more ambitions— 
has b«>en supplied m the concise summary (with 
oeesa otw! eJueidafioni appended to each letter and 
the four page introduction — both m Elngliah— (he 
latter being a mede! of tersene s and piths 
xondeosatinn This decision nf th* editorial board 
IS wise lyi/f fierpful ft should' not af 0 fio Ibrgotten 
that thrrPesliwas Diftar does not contain the 
entire body of ^Ia^athl official records or '^tate- 

K pere properly so<alled relating to I’atupat but 
It many important de patches and letters on 
this battle and the erents leading up to it are 
acatterod* over other collections and Have been 
pnntal el ewhere A learned dessertafion can 
appropriately wtrodiico only a toii>i>lete corpus of 
th«»e documents which is not what the Bombay 
Government Press aims at otter og to th» world at 
present hut for which it is supplying some 
matenaU 

JAnervsTK Sabcir 
ODJARATI 

^ Vrs Stt-uir S/ inthfhl Xanw* A -d 

Puhluhf I bv Jicanlal Afli'irshi Mehta 

Viick ihprr direr pp IG jo Pnee P ax J030 


P 13 a three act play and is based on Miss 
™binsons Linder ^entence It refers to an incident 
yt Jlaratha Mogul history and portrays this 
™ldalent abduction of minor Shivaji the son of 
onttinbhuji at the hands of Auranszib 3 myrmidons 
tbft child was called Sha u and although the 
t™peror wantesl to convert him forcibly he 
sted from doing so at the interveotion of his 
““tgliter Princess Ziaot un Di«a who had conceived 
id for this child The child m liis turn 
some home truths to the F nperor which 
him thoroughly repentant This m short is 
plot The story is well told we call it a 
sbM’y though cast in the form of dialogues a 
an re imrement of a dmma there is very 
little to distiogu sh it from a narrative except the 
fonn The short preface ho vever is a very good 
ajt^^pt to revi i in biiei the several branches of 
®**larati literatire the then present st.te For the 
n'^SL attempt of a beg nnei Mr Toshi has done welt 


Pn-cFTLi B/ If (it tfiluf’l Btrltiafa 
/"We/ at the 'ranie t Pie ''i raf thie! paper 
«>f>r PI 19! Piet a$ " im 


'fhe name of lato Babu (nn^h Chandra Ghosh 
‘•j well known to tho theatre world of B agal 
11*} wrote a pbv bearing the above name on a 
f}^<al snbject which was translated into Hindi 
ICfu which the book under notice is translated 
Mr Qatolal Barfivala who died young was a great 
>'*'dcr la the course of his reading he came 
*cbMS this play which be liked ao much that he 
^*}hted his Gujarati knowing friends to read it and 
h«hce this transladon Tho play is full of aaimating 
fr*^ animated acenes witness^ often in a 
iiUidus social life and has dune well on the 
m fh-ogal The translation la done m simple 
"■host homely language and hence interests its 
t^ders as tho flow is even and does not tax bis 
” ' effort to understand 
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FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


How the Trustees Keep their Trust 
^early two months ago the Calcotti Port 
Trust authorities went in for a loan of 
Rs (50 lakhs and cunoualy enough the Indian 
money market was kept scrupulously in the 
dark about the intentions of the iVustees 
While financiers in India were seriously on 
the look out for some avenues along which 
their surplus fuad» now lying idle oa account 
of the depression could be snfelv permitted 
to flow they were surprised to know that 
behind their baers and without having given 
them any opportunity what.oever to make 


ffihir offers the whole araoaot of the loan was 
secretly arranged for through an obscure 
Rbitiah noderwriter The lodnn Merchants 
Chamber madeeogaincsaboutthe circumstances 
^hder which tho loan was floated and tho 
rsiisons for not permitting Indian capita! to 
l^ve free access to the port of Calcutta All 
fH'^se enquiries have been summaniy dismissed 
ft 13 understood that on a former occasion a 
Pferaier Indian Bank had come forward widh 
a view to underwrite a certain loan of the 
Port Trnsl The Trnslees fhea 
jeji-ed Ihe offer on the plea lint thej M not 
oosire to ip» into one single hind nnd ironld 
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Indian Trade Prospects 

Mi 1[ Y r Lindsij Indnn Tndc 
Y ommis^tioner in London tiis made i ralunble 
<i£ Indian trade prospects in course of 
Ins report on the worlv of his department for 
two years ending March I'ISO The real 
canso of the trade depression says nr 
Lindsay appears to bo lacK of co ordmatioo 
between tho producing and consuming roarVets 
and particularly between the agricultural 
industry and other great industries which 
consume agricultural products 

SpeaUng lu London a little mote than 
eighteen months ago Ifr Lindsay ob«:errod tlwt 
one of tl 0 roam reasons for i ost war price 
fluctuations in raw materials and agricultural 
prod ice was the cal auction during tlie war 
years of the fund or stock to and from wind 
traders collected the products and distributed 
them It was thereafter stated that with tho 
accurauhtioia of stock prices would become 
steady and trade wefuid troprore The courses 
of post war industrial and financial movement 
have however falsified 3Ir Lindsays 
expectation*’ 

But apart from prophesies Mr I mdsay 
d.'ca.w& vu lus report special attsntiaa t« aue 
or two modern tendencies winch are likely 
to inilueuco India s export trade These 
may be summarized as follows 

CO There is a tendency tovards the for 
raation of bi^ purchasing units in foreign 
countries cither through powerful co opera 
tivo organizations or through voluntary and 
involuntary combinations of the nature of 
trusts and syndicates A necessary 
consequence of tbis is the strangnlatiou of 
the produce market particularly where it is 
not organized enough to meet the pressure 
of the big purchasers 

(*’) The gap which is allowed to occur 
between wholesale and retail prices of many 


commodities 3lr Lindeiy suggests that 
Irom tho point of vjcw of India and other 
countries prodiicinj. wholesale giods m 
popular retail deniind in I iiropcand America 
it IS desirublo that tlie public should get a'l 
tho possible adrantngo from any fill m 
uholesalo prices for b> this means and bj 
this means alone cm demand for such goodj 
be uitiraattly stabilized on wide and souhd 
levels Retail prices hoNferod tip by the 
cxtciisno adicrtising do not provide tho saih® 
guarantee of sound future business as 
provided by reductions of price and the cou 
sumption which normal!} follows 

(3) V wide disparity exists m raaiM 
markets botw cen the prices offered for 
6U|>crior and inferior grades of tho sapic 
commodity and this disparity may a! o 
apply to different articles competing 'viH' 
each other as aUernatiro raw raatcrnls 
the same industry 

(H Mlnlc standardization is so n^tch the 
order of tho tli 3 there are some lines 

tralc particular!} tho o that cater to pe* 
sooal tastes and artistic senses m w i<-h 
standardization ma> defeat its own ‘objects 
Indian traders will do well to keep thc^o 
tendencies in mind and if they desire to 
improve their exports to I uropc and Yraeru'^ 
steps should be tiken to turn these tendch 
CIOS to fodia 8 advantage 

Work and Resources of the Calcutta MunicipaliJy 

In the anniversary number of tho 
Qtlciftta Viimcipal da ettc Snjut Ramananda 
Chatterjoo dravs pointed attention to the 
responsibilities of our city fithers when fie 
obsetves that although in area Calcutta and 
its suburbs cannot bear compirison with oveU 
tho smallest provinces aud States of India or 
with the smallest independent countries of 
the world it can. very wf>lt cJ-VApasisci*! 

with them both in population as well as i’' 
resources The population of Calcutta a* 
compared with tint of tho smaller Indiaii 
provinces and the big Indian State' as aM 
of some of the smaller independent countries 
of the world is given below 


Calcutta 

1142216 

Vjmer ilerwar 

41 271 

Baluchistan 

42064b 

Delhi 

18S 

Indore 

1 151 W 

Patiala 

1499731 

Jodhpur 

184164’ 

Bit aner 

G51 CS 

Udaipur 

1 380063 
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Jaipur 

2 636 047 

Albania 

1000 000 

Estonia 

UlbOOO 

Lataia 

2000000 

ruiiiiania 

2000000 

Bhutan 

2o0000 

N id and Iledjaz 

1000000 

Nicaragua 

010000 

Paraguaa 

700000 

Tho ofhcials cf the Corporatiou of CalcHlta 


ite tlms entrusted with duties compariWe 
rritfi tfioic of mioy Km}^ Princes Rt»d Pre- 
sidents of Republics and "Members of the 
legishture and p-recutires of ruiny mdepen 
dent !5tat0s Ihe welfare of a pretty large 
number of meu depends oa them for its pro 
motion and it is incumbent on them that 
• they slionld be inspired with a proper sense 
of dnt> 

The pecuniary resources of tho Calcutta 
Corporation again compare Tery farounbly 
with tlioso of some Indian prorinces many 
IndianiState^ and aUo of several small lode- 
pendent countries fhese arc shown below 



■\ear 

Revenue 

CalcuUa 

1026 27 

263 14 432 

Assam 


25377«00 

Daroda 

1027 2'' 

262hOOtO 

Indore 

1028 29 

12400000 

Owahor 


214 00000 

Patnia 

l92'-2^ 

129 50000 

lodhpur 


130 40000 

Bikaner 


91200«0 

Albania 

Ih’s 20 

iJaOOOOOO 

Costa Rica 

1927 

20000000 

Honduras 

1920-27 

1 4000000 

Paiaguay 


13000000 

Thus in fact 

Calcutta 

has an loco 


winch H equal to and greater than that of 
some sroati indc;endent kingdonj'- most 
Indian States and aome British Indian 
rronaces tt the «imo tune the Calcutta 
Municipality has not got to maintain an 
!>Trt y, frhiiT^t t((depe aleat coaafnes and mast 
of the Indian States hare got to do ‘Soria 
>t required to spend money on irrigation 
a^Ticuiuire higher general and vocational 
edncitjon the culture and prrserajtion of 
fori t# geological and other curacy- cons- 
truction and maiiitcnanco of railway* manage- 
ment o( DOsts and telegraph- etc. 

It appears then that tho linancnl re-onreea 
of Ihi Corporation of C ilcutta are by no 
means wo.,{uUy in iitlicient for the service* it 
has got to render Tl o afTair- of the Hn^ci- 
Pahtr are certainly better managed now than 


'll 

nheo Eogliahmcn ruled the roost here but 
perhaps there stdl rcnnias room for iroproae 
meats 


Position of Indians tn the Trade of Calcutta 

Ml M P Gandhi ‘^ccretaiy Indian 
Cliamler of Commerce writes ni one of the 
local conteniDoraries that it has been estimated 
that thi slur of Indians in the foreign trade 
Is toUchh at ut I \ cr cent ? r out of tt e 
total valu t ii foreign tnde rhich i- 
roQgHy d ut K i 00 cmrcs per nonum tin. 
share of Iiid ui c ne- to about Ks % 
crorcs onh Ti i in estimate for the 

whole of Fodii ft i II too well known 
tint the share of Indiui ii inland as well 
ns foreign tndt ni H n I i lud Kirachi is 
hr Rreitei than o talcutti iliert Britishers 
command almo-t mono) li-lic cuti I over 
the handhog of many l mu iditie- like ti i 
jute maoufacturi etc Ihe j eiccnta^e of 
external trade m Indian hind- iii Likutti 
must therefort be lery much below the Ml 
India average of i per cent As a conse 
quencetheeconimicjswell a- thi. political lifi. 
in Bengal nppinr to be in a deploralle state 
of dependence on tho Britishers 

The chief reason for thi- state of aftairs is 
Ihe ab«ence of Jadma >\elange Baols or 
any other io‘-tituttons m the financing of 
foreign trade It is a matter of great regret 
if not of indignation that the Ftchange Bunts 
operating at Calcatta md otrer Indian ports 
receive lirge depo it from the luhtic in 
Indn and vet these foreign Bnti h tantrul 
led bjnt« pennit practically no facilities to 
Indian traders The^e tanks bare virtually 
monopolized the huancing of our eaternai 
trade and through them (>reat Britain 
tightens her grip- lu direction* more tian 
one Tlie apathetic attitude of tic e 
Evchange llinks tiirurtfs Iiidiau bu'tne sraen 
Is al o reponsible f r the creation of mam 
JifhcaUtC'- ift Diair iraj spivially in connec 
tioa with suitable bank refircnce opening 
of credit when importer* obtain i,oods for 
BOO British snirces negotiiti n of slipping 
document etc 

The only hope (or the future lits in the 
startm^ of forei a exchange bu int's bv big 
Indian Bant* Tins viU require for a period 
-ime sort of protection or impetus to work 
eitner through any Icgi lative demand circum 
scribing the work of foreign Lschange Bank- 
er a defenniued action on «ho part of Ind 
bnsine •• n in withdrawing their co-op 
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from ioreioQ banking commernai and 
insunnce bouses 

Rural Uplift in India 

Sir Dmiel namilton on his return from 
England a few weeks ago has again been 
devoting himself to his faviurite scheme of 
uplifting our Milages through organized 
CO operative credit arrangements Ve do not 
see eye to eye with Sir Daniel in his ratlier 
too optimistic tstunates and m his pet 
proposal for obtaining the nacessary capital 
supply Our •itudy of orthodox political 
ecoDoray prevents us from being 
enthusiastic about his suggestion And 
yet we sympathize with him in his 
honest efforts and we ask our countrymen to 
give him necessary support For out of the 
many thousand Britishers that feed fat on 
the resources of India there are but few that, 
like bir Daniel not only feel tliat they have 
some duty to the patient humble and silent 
millions in India but actually try to make 
practical experiments We are told that Sir 
Daniel has successfully demonstrated how 
happy our villages can be made through tlie 
spread of co operative efforts m certain parts 
of his zemindary at Gosaba The landlords 
of Bengal at any rate would do well to visit 
the place and 1 ve inspiration from Sir 
Daniel botl in the inteiest of themselves as 
well as in i at of their rvots 

''ir D ni I scheme of financing the work 
foi oiral uplift in India may be summarized 
as folhws 

There are t40 000 000 of gold securities 
belonging to our Gold Standard Reserve 
which con bo <!old in Icndnn and the gold 
proceeds demanded from tl e Jlank of England 
Let the Government of Irfdia demand this 
gold now to strengthen ' India s gold base 
Acting on tl 0 most up to date banking prac- 
tice she can turn this gold into eight times 
that amount of ciedit and u<ie it for the 
development of the country All that India 
ha<i received for the A.JOOOOOOO of gold art 
Hritivh Government and Dominion Govern 
ment ’') per cent paper secunhes India s 
Provincial Government securities orthesecu 
ntie of the All India Co operative Credit 
Corporation would be of far more value 
Por m addition to tbe five per cent, which 
they would yield to the Government of 
India thov would if invested in 
irrigation canals or Bengal drainage 
wirks or tl e fiuancingof agriculture yield one 
hiinlrcd per cent m crops This is how it 
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would work out Provincial Ooverumcot or 
All India Co operative Corporation 5 per 
cent securities, £40 000 000 multiplied eight 
tunes 

£ 3JOOOOOOO—") per cent on 

which is lb 000 000 

Add one hundred per cent 
of crops 120 000 000 

330000000 

As against this probable gain wo get to day 
only about say 5 per cent on out 
£40000000 from British aud Domtnioh 
0 ivernmeot securities yielding therefrom only 
£2000000 ihus the anmtnl loss to Indid 
by investing her Gold btandard Reserve 
in British Government and D inimion Govern 
ment securities i £334 000000 

It 13 to be wondered at explains Sir*Danie* 
from the above study tint India is poor o» 
tint Lord Linlithgow s Royal Agricultural 
Commissi n has been impres'cd with th^ 
poor physical condition of the ngricfelturnl 
worker ’ 

Sir Daniel Hamilton s progneumo of work 
consists in the following , 

Finance being the chief immediate need of 
the rural population and co operative credit 
being the only p ssible metliod of fina cind 
India s huge agricultural population ths 
co operative departments of the Provincial 
Governments should be enlarged to cove^ 
all India as soon as possible Large tramio^ 
institutions should bo established in every' 
province to train up an additional body’ 
of fifty thousand men that will be wanted 
ultimately for the purpose 

Rup es sixty pt-r head or Rs six lakh'^ 
altogether will be required immediately fo*" 
providing accommodation for 10000 worker"* 
in the rural areas while under training 
The fees payable by the students would 
provide the salaries of the training stafl' 
and the students would provide thei^ 
own food 

One years hard training should enabl*^ 
educated young men to take up the work 
organizing the villages co operatively and 
their practical w rl m tlie villages wiO 
soon complete their training 

The money required for these tram nS 
institutions would be lent preferably fre® 
of interest to tie Proimcial Governments b> 
the Government of Tudia and would b® 
refunded by the Provincial Government^ 
in say 25 years These local Government"* 
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woold in torn recover the loans from the 
people throush the co operative societies 
over a file period 

Doctor®, prirairj school teacheis and 

other persons to loot after the health and 
edncation of the viJJa^ers would be reqnired 
In the beginning these should be privided 
oat of taxation But as soon as the p<^tpte 
are o ganiz‘»d co-operatively and are solvent, 
dnciors and teachers will he engaged and 
pud hy the people direct thus obviating 
tasstion by Government For a few years 
in the beginning a loan of several emres 
be required from the Central 

Governm“nt to pay the co operative workers 
doctors and teachers There need not be 
Ibe slightest difficnUy in recovering over 
a period of year® from the people when 
t^ganiznrj CO operatirWy, the few crores of 
rnpe^ tnt hy the Government of India 
Ih® building of New India 
Banking credits co t nothing to create 
wd they may be absolutely indestructible 
the loaa proposed for the bnilding of 
New India Would therefore cost Goreromeot 
Bothmg 

Ilnw We wish wc could be as robosi 
tptimistsas Sir Daniel in his old age ’ 

>xUMKSii\ Sasau 

Socialist Goirernrnent and Insiiranco 

A sigmfioatit step has been taken by the 
ocialist OoTemment in England in enacting 
a legislation to participate in insurance to 
covfi ifje risks on the two giant Cunard 
linen The existing marine insorance 
market conldnof roakcDeressary armnnements 
•or the insurance and conseqncnily the 
had to intervene It may be noted 
that nstionahration of insurance was itrmerly 
hoc of the important planks, in the platfirm 
ot the «■ cialM party of Great Britain They 
nao specially directed tiieir attention towards 
indnstnal life assurance referring to which 
^ well as banking transport eta the 
,®“‘‘'?'to of the Labour Purtj at the tune 
oth ^ General Election I'nid "These and 
•her fundamental necessities are too 
ital to the welfare of the nation to be 
^aoized and eipicited fir private profat 
I'c manifesto procecd^ “Without haste but 
itn mt re't n itfa csrefof prepnati »n with 
“ Use of the best technicil knowledge and 
msnagerisj skill nnd with dne c mpcnsation 
0 the persons afft'ct^’d the I*ab or Par^ 
•U vest their ownership in the uatio# 


their admipistntion in authorities acting 
on the nation » behalf This announcement 
created considerable consteroition among 
Insurance worker* in England and after 
prolonged controversy Rarasiy MacDonald 
agrte-f not to take up the scheme of 
nation ilizition of insurance as in item in 
the inmedtire programme of hi» party 

'•'he r cent action of the Socialist 
Government raises the question if it 
actuiJIy str igthene the cause of State 
Insurance 

State Insurance 

fo (rermini there is in every State a 
State Insurance set eme which is carrying 
on competition with puvate companies State 
losoraflce ha been undertaken by the 
Soviet Government of Russia In Turkey 
the Governmeot have set up a State 
roonopdv vith regai 1 to Re insurance In 
England National HealtI Insurance and 
unempfnyment schemes ire ruo by the 
Govern nent {These scl ernes were introduced 
by Ilord Ce rge lu Ihll But prior to 
that insuraores ou these lines were being 
cirried on by private enterprises) So in 
the world of insurance the State is no longer 
considered to be a tr sspasser But a very 
interestme incident happened with regard to 
&tao fasoranee m QtieeBsIssd 7 he State 
scheme was competing with private 
compmies In order to beat the private 
eoferpris s t)>c organizers of the State 
scheme resorted to cutting of rates— the 
public naturally rallied round the cfieip 
Diennum rates The ovners of privite 
companies were not financially strong 
enotigh to conippte with the Stite scheme 
ID this matter The Government appropriated 
revenue of different heads to feed the 
In«unnce Bcherae Now some intelligent 
insnranc® worker brought a suit in the 
High Court to restrain the Government from 
wasting tax payers money to stifle private 
enterprses Xho injunction was granted 

Insurance and National Drain 

Lali Lijpit Rai once Complaining of the 
drain of tiati aal weiJth through premiums 
paid to non Indnn insurance companies 
said tf vt it iea^f ten crires if rupees go 
out of India every yc»r a* premium on 
aeconnt of Jiff rent classes of insurance 
Mheo Laisji made this stateraeat no data 
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sopai-ir laws Lnder the so called A\hite* 
Au tral a Pohtj no Inlntii can feet a pernnaeot 
dot lie in An ti ilia Tiiere n no mjcIi p ohibitioO 
111 lie immigntion laws of /ea'and but in 
octulpractic it see i s almost i n possible lor 
lu 1 n ban to get permanent ut zenship now a daj 8 
Wnti great diflicultj a temporary pennit for a 
SIX monttis’ VI If can bt. secured from »lie C intn tier 
of Cu to n« \\ ellington 'N Z . The only direct 
bxit fron Calcittato Vuchland is S it Aetbwia 

riiis pmice is vcr^ lulrequent The Usual wav 

to COD e ia bj trails shipinont at Sydney 

^e\v Zealand has line SLcnery and is nverj pretff 
coiintrj ’'•'th some natures wonder spots well 
worth a Msit but the w mt n ire too sever© for 
our pcoi le There are alwut add Indiins more or 
or less pprinancntly settled Tiiey are from 
Bomlayanl tiie Poofab The I nnjabis usualb 
work IS firm laliour n and uu)rafis a^s fruit 
itodors and barbers A\ork is hard to had In 
almost all uises these Indians are without fanihes 
in N / and they iisiialb go to indit every i or 
1 yeirs to sec their PQ ple. N / gives all 
educational facilities to Indiana and others oo 
equal scale, and lodians eofov faU fraochtse 
nciuidiog to the law In ^pue of all this no 
liDih a certain amount of piijudue sonetunes 
from some peopto lliis i minlv due to economic 
imsons Libour comt'Ctiti u of Aj-jaiics is not 


Carpets dnrnes curious liandicraft jute siort 
goods precious stones and other sniUliIe 
commodities tan le supplied bj India. N Z 
produces excellc it lionej and ditry products Trade 
sheutd be the worl of sound sobei strong bodied 
Tefned and edncited In Inns who alone c,an 
produce a wholesome iinpre&sion about Indit 
abruid There is unbeli>'\ able ignorance through 
out the world as to wtiii Indti really is tew 
know that India is the bi ihplaoe of civihrition and 
the sciences .and tlut b du wis a highlj civilized 
and refined country when Europe was m th& 
depths of Ignorance and larbarism To most 
outsiders India appears to be a country of coolics 
only 'ome have an idea that it is half civilized 
The greatest need of the daj is the preparation 
and publication of an album of jh togrphs of 
modem Indii and us ancient monuments etc 
wi h short but informative letterpress jn English 
trench bpanish German and Italian languages 
fins album or brochure should bo broadcast into 
the world specially into the countnes where 
Indians live and tho Indian question has an 
iioportance The world should know the truth 
about the leal gradneur nobility ard intellect 
that IS in India ' 

There is one noteworthj phase M Indian 
emigiation into places hko Iiji for instance, and 
that IS the entire absence of ca^te and religious 
difTcrenees in qu^tions of mtermarr ages and 
inter dioing All dine together and inter marry 
This is tho only way to make od’ nation 
Society and religion must bo separated 1 et 
religion servo spiniinl salvation but let the 
mation be united into one horn geneous wliole 
wherein all are equal in so iil dealiiifre and let 
personal ments and fitness alone decide ouo9 
oBlcc for the Icneht of th- entire naton Turkey' 
IS an example worth following Unitv love 
toleration and mutual tnist should I'e the 
watcfi words 





Swann Vivekananda on Christianity In India 

PrahuMha lihnrala publishes an "Uclc 
bj Swami VivebanaDdn on the methods ol 
preachiDR Chnstiauitj- m Indn m course ol 
which the great religious relormer 
out the reasons why Chri'tiauity in the hands 
and mouths of missionaries has never made 
a deep appeal to Indiana 
The East India Com^ny got rosse^on of a 
.part of India with the idea of mafcins ha> while 


the sim shone. They kept the missionan^ y 
The llmdus were the flr-t to bid th^ts^omms ^ 
weleot^ not the Eoshsbmea, who were *[ 

la trade I base urreai admiration for some ol the ‘ 
hrsl musionarios of the latfr c 

true servant, of JesU' and did not «hfr the ^ 
people or spread vile falsefiws about them ^ea = 
were ^ceatle kindly men When EngU^hmen * 
tocamo m.vters of India, the missiotwry 5 “*®^ v r 
U^ffin to become sta-maot a condition when ^ 
dwractenzes the mi'Siunary 'iLcf hr 1 

tcwliy Dr Lon« an early * 

the people. He translated > Umdo drama * 
de-iTihing ih® eviU J^tp<.traed m India by 
wdigc planters and what the nsidt Dc 

was kaced m jail by the Fosh'h- Such 
misaionancs were of benefit to the countiy 
the> have ptwed away The fauea Canal opened 
up a ntiml«r of evil- _ . _i_ 

Now jro« the mi^ionan a 
i, hampered becaa-e ho is m-anaed Jho mi^io^ 
knows nothing al-out the people hej^not sp^ 
the lancnaffo. so ho, mvaruHyjettlre m »ie 
hut? white colony He is ht 

Iwa iwj he IS married W ere he not mamw he 
conld BO among the PootIo “d P jm the 
ground if necc-viry he **5.^^ 

company for hia wife and cliildt^ He 
amotis the riKlish -peakina iTVr 

heart of India 13 to-daa ab-olutelj 
inssionary effort Jlost of the *1? 

incompet 4 t I h-'vo not met a wtmw 

who unier'tands Fan^krit ^ a ^ 

aWlutely ignorant of the 

when w i^f r^nluof a sati fa tory natnre are 

2f“ .s» bSU-uiB 

imsKionanos The conaerte f ~t ^ m 

‘•emco m Isdia. cea«. to to \w to the 

atom the enure . matter m a °"V The 


•^.tli retaon It .s dil.mt Th« Ilmau ■* «~'e 
ho takes the bait but he avoids the hwk 1 It is 
YTODdLrful how tolerant the people are A 
once 3a, d That is the worst of the 

wtoK^ess People who are self-complacent 
f.'ifi n<,ver be concerted 

regBids the lad> mi,3ionane» they go into 
«.rt^o^uses. get four shillings a month teach 
thm so^Snu of the Ijible and show them 
how to knit Iho girU of India will never be 
«?ntferted Ath i-in and scepticism at home is 
pu>l«0g the im siooarv into other lands 
U 1 *^Sine into this country I was surpnsal 

!5,jr.h? "sUS"' orw™ °”r f|t 

S 'SS.V’^S i!.U.5;“°S'-’a.o^.Ki 
Sh-SidV V' “‘“'"s ?! 

. ,.,71 Me d^nnle- would necompla«h much 

: SSk rr s'oii' 

r self deceiMog men 


The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 
Mr B K trutherji, Tresidency Ilogisfratc. 
Central Children s Court. Calcutta describes 
IQ Ike Young iUn of . 7 ^ 

CeyfoH the methods of dealing with the 
lUTooile ofTender 

The proper utilization of letjiire ho^ i» 
nn.inihivKltv the hr«t means of tackling the pros em 
“StSV. luf.cy o.n® hi 
top India as being from 4 to 1 p m in winter anu 
. to^pm. at other ume^ It La- been iwgmzed 
thrt the best approach to a child is throogh games, 
2lil hence it*U the formation of the atro tlioy 
& wtich rrov.d* the . 

Orcaniied (fames and sconlicg interesting 

and cinema shows and instructive ta fcs 
wdl alt stimulate the young mmd and orre the 
fTTOup has been set going it should cot ^ difficult 
S^n^cc an elemenury knowledge of the thw 

S. ^ toeijptor “ is?",'?; JilIS 

landirtafls W^en the boy ha- catmht the team 
Ski- m tho dab. he will gradoally s^e off 
^irre-pon-i^Ie habits and learn indastry and 
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thrift. Tli 0 boi s’ cl ibs in Eagland and tlie street 
boys clubs m Ceylon have all been flnnly 
established and are now i-ecognized as the best 
means of tackling the problem of uivemto delm 
quency by taking street boj s in hand at a stage 
earlier than -when they actually commence com 
miinng offences 

Theoiigmof the ]u\enilo court raor-'ment is 
found in the insight, courage and fa th of the men 
and women w ho saw the harshness and inflexibility 
of the criminal law as applied to children and 
that the parental and piotectivc functions of the 
Sta e can only be achieved bj tlie assistance of 
the organizations whi h will take their share of 
consolidati g that wok The juvenile court is 
neillier an isolated institution that can function 
independentb of other agencies ni r a mechanism 
that can automiticallv giientho proper or^amza 
tions achieve re«ult-j It is one of the many 
social resources tliat has been developed in response 
to evident need Its success depends mainly on 
three factors 

1 Public appreciation of the servaco which it 
la in a position to render and public support 
which makes possible an adequate personnel and 
the necessary facilities for its separation 

I The general development of the tlnld caring 

f rogramme of the community, including provision 
or child study family rehabilitat on foster home 
caro and institutional caro 

d The general attitude of the commuoitj 
towards all its children os expressed m borne life 
the adaptatiOQ of tlie school to the needs of the 
children which u serves the provision ol whole- 
some amusomo ts vocational guidance aad tho 
satrtfactiun of aesthetic and spntual neo^ 

\\e ha\e over COO primary and vocational 
schools in Calcutta. Me have our tn'tulans or 

E arks and pl« grouiid-,-howe\er limited thej may 
e in , octii il numbers \\ o also have bcveral 
phjlaojhropio organuation^ and many high sooled 
individuals who are alrftidy doing splendid work 
in other acalogous spheres The need of the 

street l«> 8 has jet to attract tho at ention of the 

Uty fcathora and otlier men of good will in the 
bocoad City of the Empire.’ 


International Student Service 

In an editorial note m The Nation'll 
Chri'^ltan Coimcil J?ciicic attention is drawn 
to an orgsuattion for helping Indrvn 
students It cites tho opinion of one of tho 
workers, on tho new social activities of the 
Indian students 

Tho onranizatipn set up iq connection with Ih© 


nat iimal movement ho haa so far not been able 
to make any appreciable progress In tho bulletin 
issued by tne International btudent So vico a letter 
from Mr Aluwihare is quoted in which ho says 
\ou wall realize that wo are in tho midot of 
circumstances which make it impossible not to 
tii .0 account of the national struggle There is a 
new class of students gradually breaking themselves 
awaj from tho mam bo ly— those that try to make 
a synthesis of national work and study Hard 
work it done with a view to national usc^alness 
is national work too but there is the class of 
students that is tiying to go out into villages m 
their spare time, to “spiead propaganda and do 
social service fhis is a movement whchisnot 
yet verv well organized but it has ereat possibi 
lities It will be interesting to see how it develops 
There are al-,o some students who are giving up 
their whole time to political work 1 have jusc 
seen a maa who witli a band of Ins friends has 
spent nearly a week going tnroiigh forty five 
villages These are whole time soldiers 


Help for the Indian Cultivator 

Tho condition of the Indian cultivator 
urgently requires that be should be given 
some sort of State aid Mr Tarapada Da»- 
Gupta argues tho case of establishing an 
All lodia Agricultural Bant in The ftcngal 
CooperaUie Journal and cites m this 
connection tlie example of Russia 

The Indian cultivators sufler from a number of 
handcaps which it is very difficult to romovo and 
which are unknown to the cultivators of most 
other agricultural countries But tho greatest hm 
drauce to India s agricultural prospenty—the pauct 
ty of finance for cultivators,— is not an insuperable 
obstacle And if this paucity eould be rom v^ 
tho Indian ra^ut would bo a free agent, all other 
bimdicaps notwitlistandieg 

Present-day Russia oft rs an excellent example 
of how odequato finance can lead to agricultural 
prospentf Russian agricultural production has 
iDcrecBod bi about coat per cent during the last 
ten years This has been made possible by n com- 
bina'ioa of c-auses which liavo been ushered in as 
a result of the adoption of the New Economic 
Policy by the Soviet Republic. In the first place 
there has been as a result of the introdiiciion of 
this potici an unprecedented growth of the Co-oi er 
ativo Movement during tho last ten years The 
pnnciplo of co-Operution has been appli d to all 
stages of agntiiltural production- from the 
|iireha.o and supi ly of seed manure and agncul 
tnnil macluncry to the export and import of agn 


u iL .;4 .r. 71 , . lunii macHuiery lo uic export ana import ol agn 

o a cultural commodities. Tho total of the outstanding 

® 1 much needed relief btatc credit to ngnculturo amounts to more than 

■ * SOU milhoa roubles whito pnvate or Skito-control 

led banks lU o advanio Inigo sums of money to 


to sin lenis la d stre..sm F iropean countries was 
trmsfonmxl a kw jears ai.o into what is 
11 tw knoonostlio International Student Vmce. 

IhH organiiitun R'.ts anong ot or Hungs to 

^ ^ for stiilonW whonia of no Imlo efodit” to the ‘=tovet Henubhe “and'Vhe 

college and dcveloi mg self help big Russian banks that thrtoW oStsmMg 


Rch> mes for s’li lenu m IndiCtho ’interni'iiotiai 
otul-ni 'vraiM eorne timo ago Mr 

M iftitaro Irut as ho hat to l>egm work at a umo 
when tho Kiulent!, were greatly slirr^ ly the 


---.-T- V. outstanding 

credit grantiMl bj the State an 1 tho Ranks to ihe 
tnoTcment exeerds Rs. 70 crorcs 

In 1 dia tho amount of State-credit to the 
moacRieot aj pears a tntle by compan on leing 
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only Rs 91 hkh whilo big baals here 
nothing or nest to nothing to the 
Riuisiati co-op ntiTe raorement has «>mo 
what !t 13 to-dAV mainly owing to the Bcnero^ 
m licy of the State and the bants and the establish 
metil of special types of banks for financing am 
-culture. In Indm, the co-operative moTemcot 
not l-een all round in its activities Its 
develofiraent Im been on the credit sid^a^ 
short lorn cr dit at that-and in asncuttural pr^ 
duotinn w e find very little application of co-operauw 
pnnciples The only cause of this 05®^*“^ 
development is the dearth of long term credit mtn 
which alone it is possible to estatlish in 1 ^ 
Lintv-rs sioh so pties as Irrigation 
ami I'urcha^c Societies Tractor Societies Mortgage 
SwiPties etc. etc. ^ 

Tlie Indi n ranting Committee » newly at 
the end of its lalctrs Is it too much to hope ttot 
the Committee will not fail , to emphasis me 
neoesoity (or establishing an all India 
Kaak? Rui everything dep nds on whether me 
Ooiemnient would or would ”~,i 

jeamesi su h reoommeodations It is 
' whothPTthe tank bea State-bank or 
eieniiii that the bank should bo 
safely i^sne large araminta of debentarra 
attract long term deposit-; It would ’b-mnw ta 

ti"ce8«ary tJiat tho bank should be cstallihM 

tindi-p > special Act and that the 

shnild if necessary tinderwnto the uebentnre- 

liabilities of the tank ... .u. 

R«idea giving long term credit to the 
opentive movement such a bank will help me 
Cstillishm nt of land raortsrigo tanka id In^ 
and tho greater proi>0Ttion of its lesourm sh^d 
be employcl for Tolica mg tlio peman nt m*i*bted 
ness of the rml Tb- propped tank 
sspx-ted to do any considerable business on 
we have in India a tank of issao ‘bw.U whi^ 
cPhlit can be linketl to currency Tho total^ 
aariciiltural indebtedness in lodu 
eiinaiedat tatweeo Its COO aod It* ^**-**^'^ 
The pnil lein of this colossal lodeUcdncs* ran ta 
effective!} tackled only by the i--sne of 
tarreoca and utilizing it through a 'tP'fS 
agnciiltural tank for re'ieving the debts ot the 
rajuf 


Cause of the Indian Cultivators Poverty 
It has often boon asserted that nocCTfain 
rainfall and increaso of population lie at the 
root of the poverty of the Indian massw 
This view 13 disputed m Trnent by 
Chowdtiry Ifukthar Singh who writes 
. Takirg India as a whole it is 
fa.iuro of tho monsoon* on a widv scale dvewro 
uocu- -noro ih.m once in fire Twr* Thrait 
ainoun's to tht» that eacn wath bur score «u 
•winf-Ul. tho culnvatir i» nnaWc to 
>0 tule o\cr a hfth year * caUamity wh^ I** 
f'-rahw months. The Government 
tcneuhural themi-al an! „ 

The^ « to the 


public of any such mve tigations and the old 
^le tell us that tho occurrence of the failure of 
monsoons tnerea*^ during the last forti 
rCT™ The clearance of forests and a f®" olhf 
^Mses are vaguely alluded to in thj^s rennection 
sea^ies in vain for any disclosures of 
8y*5tematic investigations Nature has bles'ed 
countrj with ver} big perennial nvei^ 'lilv 
are full ttirough the greater 
thanfc. to the heavy rainfall in the \\ “^bate 
anil tha melting snows of the Himalayan ranges 
if more attention had been paid to the S}stem 
of cannal it cannot be denied that at least twice 
the“re? that 13 protect'd tcvlaj would have been 
tretSSi “d ainuilmro vro ilJ not hn.e 
5 SnHo on 111. mon.oons bol would havo 
pnmdrfa.ur md tound means of malnnEt ^nd 
ffid m^ici note tlmn it doe. lodiy The an;- 
S' h," hardly been «''/rte ,hre‘ ‘ 

not only a o.iostion 1 the d” “ “'wji 

Of .ft rn^ation has n t taen to improve 

S!* pnet? allt The extent and 

thei lands I pne Lo.ans \ct and 

'n & 

Sl?M."d.r the monsoon, amonnt. to eyadmr 

"'S'clC caiKC 1 yronth ol 1 “S 5 

TiC^imCw V'"Smd'c means iSTSio 

s,. h-' 

EEBSSs a%n 

limit of pressure has been reacheil 


Indians in South Africa 
Kao Bahadur M \ Tirunarayaochan write 
,o We Indan Rf’neic on the Indian 
colonists in South Africa and describes the 
achievement of the Sastri college in educating 

V».rv Kw of the ongmal immicnints arcTeft 

ds tS'to'trtn , MSn' 

\^their love and teverenoe forltdia are^at 

and the} love to hear atout lnd_a ami eepecuiir 
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-vbout the great movemeut that 13 gmng on for 
India s independea 0 Thej MOrahip ba dhi and 
claim With pnde tint ho liad hs first traming in 
South \frica. Thcj arc verj lio pitablc to visitors 
from Indn. Thej do not observe caste distinctions 
ilindas and Sluliauiniadatis live like brothers 
'ilthou„h thej do not intermarrj Hindu g rls are 
generallr not married before 18 or 0 They do 
not seem to have much sj rapith> with the Justice 
Fartj of Madras vrhicli they often call the Injushee 

I had the privilege of visiting the Sastn College 
at Durban and of meeting the six professors who 
have been seit Irom India Though c*Ued a 
collegt. it is only a h school Tne buildings 
have b cn built at a co t of Its 1 <0000 pr vidw 
by the Indiin re idents But the Government 
main ams iho instit ition It la intended to make it 
a training college for Uj hers The Indian profes 
sors came from d ff rent jarts of India ' from 
Madras tboth MaU> aloes) I from Bengal 1 from 
Bombay I from the United Provinces and one is a 
Muhammadan The pri icipal spoke well of their 
avork lie sad he wanted me 1 who could teach 
languages Ircncli and Ixitin) but the India Govern 
ment lud «ent scienoo and mathematics men Of 
course, It was not the latter s fault 


Education that it was also one of the 
eariiest communities to make examination a 
tet 0 / entry into public service 

The sastem of examinations as a basis of 
sde tion of officers of civil service has been lu 
exi tcnco from the oldest times m China AU 
candidates for the higher offices were required to 
pass an examination the highest offices beiPS 
given to those passing with the best qualifications 
Contrary to all expectations the subjects prescribed 
for the examination had very little bearing upon 
the work which the successful candid itos would 
be expected to perform in after life Religion and 
religions literature comprised almost the wliolo 
subject matter m which the candidates were 
testof There was also a senes of penodical tests 
whacli the successful candidates had to take after 
entry into these services This system continued 
till about 190> Then the impractical nature 
of the examination was made the more apparent 
in comparison with the knowledge secured bj the 
Ch nese graduates abroad and the v^hole sj stem 
was overtnuiied and far reaclimg changes were 
pvnrf o. Tc^ay the cand dates will be required to 
answer questions about bitropean historj or* 
]>olitics or the economic condition of their^untry 
and similar other things 


A Martyr of Science 

37«* Iiuhun Mcdtta! World de enbes the 
case of a martyr of «cionco who has under 
gone great sulTeriog to advance the cause of 
X ruy work 

The self sacnflcmg labo ir of the early 
r oneers m \ Rav work is cmptiasizcd by 
Iho news tliat Mr Earnest Ilrnrj Hamack 
w ho M now Co } oars of a„e is at proocnt a patient 
in tlio I>}ndun Ho«p tal awaiting operation for 
the removal of the remaining portion of his nght 
hand \Ireadi hohaslo,n tlio whole of Ins kft 
lian I and tlio tingcr-i of his right. * 

tor ovir lwint> five years Mr ILarnacL lias 
l«cn in Iho semco of tlio Ijondon Ilospilal where 
in his early days, ho t>egan as a phologranher and 
Ixxaine aAsociated with the skin specialist. Dr 
^oiurirv as nn larly expenmontor in radiocrapliy 
It was tho re-*ull of this pioneer work that Mr 
Ihrnauk contriclod Uio nialaily — \ rn> cancer— 
Irom which ho has lor long Veen a suTTvrer 

Somitime ago it Ixaame anvarenl that the 
Immil of llio nghl hanl h.id Uxonio airw-lcil an I 
ItH niw nxvs.'ao to ampiitato at the wrist. 

Mr Uanrack has iinferponfl sonio doz n 
oixnTnnsto his rvbl hand When ho l>ec-iine 
in nnuiUPHl for furlhi r work son e lime airo the 
(iovironrs of the l/>ndon lloiital grantw! Mr 
IurTtaL.k a p n«i n 

In nxv-kniiion of J is work ofscienee 5fr 
luroa k wa> ilm re« u ent of a ivonsion some years 
ft .1 frv n ti ' C.irn<a.i Tni«iet> 

Examinations In China 

China is the inventor of many a modern 
deviev In arts and crafts But it appears 
from an interesting article in The Prv-jreti of 


The Indian Method to Independence 

Mr John Hiynes Holmes writes in TJie 
Scholar on the peculiarity of the method by 
which Mahatma Gandhi is urging his 
countrymen to make an effort to win 
political freedom 

Hio remarkable thing about India is not tliat 
she wants her independenca "What sho se-'Ks 
today 13 only w hat Ireland Fgy nt Switzerland 
Italy Hungary, I oland and scores 01 other natiofls 
have sought l«?foro her Amcncaa forefathers 
fought and died for independence from tho saioo 
Lmpire against which the hosts of India are now 
ronioodiDg They are. therefore, a nong the 
first to unler&tand and sympathize wiUi their- 
rjstem Irethren 

No Wiore-maTkaWoMimg a\>oat India is not her 
desire for mdepondened but tho umquo method 
which she 13 u ing to cam tliat imlepen loncC 
Inter the exalted Icadersh p of Gindhiji the 
Indiau jioaplo are w nting a new chaiter m the 
story of mankinl U !il.orit 1> ly the exercise 
of sublime patience an I at tho cewt of litter 
SUIT nng ihev are undertaking to light a 1 attJo 
for hticrir without rcson to violence History 
has never seen anything hko tins l«)fori ^on 
resistanw) has l*en tncl Ij imlividuals like St. 
iN *1 rel gious trout s like 

Hi diis. But the revoliiUon in 
i?i.S tw^rks the hrit time tliat a nation lias undir 
**'*1 for independence from 

the pi we of Rnne.1 fone to the plane of soul fon> 
and tmimphaflt 



Tha Conflict of Cuttures fn (retand 


The conflict of cultiiTCs in Ireland centre^ 
wnoJ the qn^stion of the GK’Itc fan„ua'^ 
In th“ early daye of the controrer^y Mr I)e 
Talora u 9ta*ed to hare declared that he 
vonld “prefer th^ laneuajo without freedom 
to Ire<^oia witnont the ]an?in?e Jor tb«e 
eatremiU?, according to TJif i^eir iJepM'/ic 
tfc» fiaal iastification of the treaty nt 

o tae derelopmeot of a n<*w cultore deririog 
eatirely from the Gaelic tradition Th<‘r 
ar“ natnrallf men who are donhtful whether 
kthr oVitwnf ailnra ran duii’a’ up a ne r 
Ireland. Yet there n no strong opinion m 
Ireland agamst the cxp''rim''nt Vs 77t<* V«c 
P^jihUv snmi op the qoeition 


I,T»n th3t>» who like it loa.i do not il<m> that 
w* Giiio mo're'n''nt hat l•''hlI| 1 it the drinns 
lary o( % pa«ioaato coatictioo lu a-I»o<otea 
poiitire that if they are mrea a f«^ hasi 
can ren'w fha ttlori**! o( the gold o aco 
ito 14 SB 8«(tad>>ilwt I np'e9-''4 m a country 
the niajoniy de»iro store alt ihi c’ a stronc 
fat, and are att to ov amo tfut the csiromwH 
Rewerer little they may api>cal on the rtwwiia 
■ill wore m the Iona run orcr the rool<»fatM 
the l«l of the lansiiace cru^ailers it h tnie, do 
hot undw-entimat* the nuffuitiide of ih'' enterpra e 
icon whith ihi'v have emlnrhed TbeT are 
noyndiou in iheir plan to rnake In^h th" medi i n 
w^rooah whrh ia«tpu''ti<jn w eiren in fho whoolt. 
ent as yet there arc few sibm t*al it m liccuimat. 
■R" I njPMOT cf th" homo In a dd-ito on th« 
tutj^ in tho li»d (luring IJ o last season mtiso 
tp^kers doolanid and tho statement was not 
•^latraiiicto! that chil Iren lelt 0 o Janeuairo ^■cUln I 
•nem at the scnool door The etc iio uarr teachers 
on whom the he-iTiest bunion falls aro pnrtentiop 
•siirat the attemtl to loreo the teaclingof school 
't through the roeduim of Jn b id dwinctii 
where the p ipiU have no semacutar knowlwko 
w the hoguaip nod never hear it apoVen ouwjdo 
of the tlas.».n»m 

To complicate the pro* lem the rants of nat ac 
'Peakera are being rapidly depleted and such 
ynelioraiiTo mevmrci a* the eorernment has nn 
. UTtaken bare done liitJ" aa yet to slow down 
cm trratmn fro n the Oaeltkacht The wel fonndoil 
tpar that jj jn»h dies la areas where it w the or 
f aary means of comm mieation. the attempt to 
‘Osier )t elv-where m doomM to failure, goes far 
« eaplam l!i<} releniWs energy with which Uin^en 
toosiaitu sm pressing on Uicir dmptijrn Thm 
^ he hKht in ilieir view that the eni will loauly 
mo means bit maoi people who aro wilwnjr to 


Child Marrlags in America 

The following interesting item of nows 
about child niarriagt to Amonca |i3 published 
by 77 jc literary />i!;r*if 

Cl ild mamaao is ivsmlly reinnlol as Roinelli off- 
ote in fxMfT incita, to the Onent, or in 
•KVa tern h iroixi.^ , , ^ 

Hit It IS known m Vew lorl Cifj too 
Nlithin tlia lait atulimic year lie auntnl 
kepott of Supcrintentl nt of S hools disoloses JSi 
al (nri>.— tt 0 sast majontj tnrU— were 
livim the school roils Isjcai-m of mamair> 
little s rl of tttctvQ and another of tli rteen 
we real la tho Sen \orfc inn# dgestofthe 
report were among those inimcKl tt ihn ago of 
to irteon twenty Ims and girls left scliool to lio 
wed an I eghty three more went ti tlio altar 
when they were tlttecn fho mijonU of pupil 
inaiTisses took plvo at sixteen years of that 


boys ai 
dropped 
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smce seventeen IS the legal scbool IcaviDB age BKWf^'iotfnu'Jr^'^'^^This^ls 

.•yvdip^fi^A K iptno nr tirifloffrnomB of ROVCHtCg^ I1&3 WOH 130 StilulB l0^0^\lnp, XillS IS (JTilie 
!^°ninrft \uTiil(l lea\t» <?plino! as thev have a lejal cootrast to the vast political influence and pseud^ 
vl,tw rcspectahilitv enjoyed ly the Khn m its pain 5 

® qnmpfhin^ of ko ol AC dajs Ihe dofoat of Senator Cole bleaso of boul^ 

ToifnSre IS reveakd S the A\e read th;^ Carolina, who based his Mrapai-n for re-el^tion pn 

dGSof the 4«3 pupil marriages were con^ted a blatant defenco of lynching »s perhaps the mc^ 
m the continuation schools schools whidi ar© encouraging; evidence of the progress of boiithe^ 
maintained by the State for children 'who loaTC opinion while ^at of ex Goveraor Sl^on « 
school to go to work leforo they are seventeen Georgia who insisted on d^aing the Negro m‘o 
It would appear then that child mamagra eT© the^atonal race is another straw in the wind ^ 
most hkeh to occur among children of l*ss . Not since reconstroction days has ^eSou^ 
prosperous families families in which children BO faced as enous a dial enge m it docs tj^ay ^ 
to work at fourteen or fifteen years among the more literal miDfled of its.rehgious apo- 


Black Shirts and Lynchings in America 

In summing up the lynclung tecorcls 
of the year that has just ended The World 
Tomorroio deplores that thev are the highast 
for many years and attributes them to the 
wave of re action that is passing over 
almost every country in the world 

Amid the unrest and reaction that hi*ve 
characterized the present rear it was inevitaW* 
that Kegro White reiatots m America should he 
caught in the general hickwasli The increase ©f 
lyochiogs to a number double that of last year is 
the heat evidence of this reaction— and the worst 
However it is doultful whether the traditicnal 
attitudes of tho lynchers have undt-rgone any 
fundamental dargo (or the worse W hat sc^ms 
more probable is that certain intluences as well as 
conteniporiTy conditions have merely brought 
these attitudes to the surface or stirred them into 
hostile action 

Chief a noDg these mflnonccs is U»e present 
economic depression Ihe two highwayineo 
Ivoched in M ssissippi tho alleged Ncgio bank 
robber shot to death in Darien Georgia and the 
streetcar bandit and 'murderer wlio naTowly 
escaped lynching in \tlanta. all •wrtiunn month o 
brae suggest that economic stress mav lie belund 
some of the crimes for whidi mob violence has 
biaiTX viRQcal/jd 


among the more hlenl minded Oi no ivuHiuua ar-v 
CIVIC leadership there is enough of vitality apu 
power to make one hopeful of the ultimate 
outcome 


Changing Hinduism ^ 

The old epithet— the unchanging East”' 
writes Mr Albert J Saunders m the World 
Unity, *13 00 larger applicable to In^ja’ ati^ 
ho attempts— lit o short article to outline t|i® 
changes that hate come over the »pint of tP® 
Hindu religion itself About modei^ 
Hinduism be says 

It 13 lair to say that \n the lone history of Hindu 
religious thought many changes have taken pl>i5® 
in tho idea of God We have Reen the animis“® 
and polytheistic beliefs of the \ edio period lu W 
effort to unifv their thought of Ood— the wonderW 
conception of Brahma— the World Soul was evolve® 
and the greatest possible achievement of the humhu 
soul IV to becon e identified wiih or at sorbed ipto 
the All Soul But m so dniog God bocajuc 
detached impersonal a mere intellectual hypothesis 
which in course of time became ootirely unsafis 
factory to the mass of Indian religious men Th© 
(heistic movement brought God back ag-im into 
the expcncncD of man gavo Him pprsonahty at to 
to be worshipped and the pious Hindu ever sinC© 
lias rejoiced in tho sense or communion and felloi'^’ 

ship with God. These are Ricnificant ibawts^i m 

in some quarters Comtnunisism has becu blamed the Ood thought of Hinduism and these ctiangos 
for the recent upsurge of Ijnchings Whether m are still going on One can realize th truth i® 
any case it hts proiokcd Iicgrocs to vioicncc ©ue Indaof tho distinguished London Editor Jtr 
cannot say Its protagonists to be sure have J A Spenders went statement Lookmi. back 
overlooked no opportaniti to broadcast a plulosoPhy ©n th© course of religious belief in my time d 
of class and race conflict calling upon Nrgro should say that the greatest changes have been a 
worken lor organized mas resistance to 'Wnita change m the idea of God’ Modem India hias 
Tuling-class t rronsm >egrocs are nafutally accepted and is working on tho basis of the id^i® 
consetaatno and patient however and it appears of a personal God that is that God has personality 
unlvkcli that this propaganda has as yet c\cn5»scd hasnUnbutes and chanivtenslica of tiio highfS® 
nny great influ<'nce upon their or Eilnct qualities is kn wable and approachable rcteiv^f 

Fortunatel> Ihero is another 8i to to tho pictore worship and hears prayers that He is a fneP® 
heyer Live Irnchings l>oen coadcinnod so umvcrsatly to man Ttie new idea which I wish to craphvujc 
anlaigorouslj throughout the South— bj editors and which ’S I eginniog to permeate Hindu thniigph 
ministers chunh groups umc organizations is tlie rocial and moral charaiter of Ood. Ihis is 
good citizens m B nera! liirthermore arrests have rvt^ion of the personal idea of tho SuprerP© 
iwn made m a numlicr of tho cases and no less uoa Among the qnalilies of God which Hindis 
than liltj persons now await trial as participants Imo long recognired tuch as wisdom and greatness 
an these crimes In tho light of past expen^nce and power there is now being acceptal the 
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that (loil w oocuJ and moral and conspauentfj 
Hu p-'oplo must aI-,0 b* socially raindod and mtiinl 
inthMT dailjV livM This is the latest adranoe 
in Utndn reliftinus thousht xiith r<st>«:t to the 
charactit of tiod and its possihiliUcs for pool 
an tnraonJoiLs 

IVrhaps l^o creato^t exponent of modem 
inndmsm is *5 Hadhaknshnan Kingr (leonreV 
1 mfossor of Philosophy m Calcutta Umxersitj 
hts twtuns on Indian Philosophy in FnKlaiid , 
*n'l Amenni ta 192 <j raa lo a deep impression on * 
those who heanl them and he was recoRmaetl as 
a new voice Interprolatins the latest anil highest 
thought of India. One naturally turns to his 
oMV:--"Iiiliaa Philosophy ‘ an I The llimln \iew 
ef !jf>’ /or indieafwns as to the hte&t tromJ of 
led an Iheiuht nor does he turn in vam As to the 
Mtare of Ilmduisin Prohasor Hajlhainshnoa holds 
the commont> acecptfsl position that Iliwlui'tn is 
rotaclcisiHl creed ilmduism is there! iro not a 
lieflnite doffniaiic crreil tut a vast complex tmt 
tat tty umhed mavs of spintiul thought and 
ir^iiatien Its tradition of the (lod ward endeavour 
0/ the hunun spirit has been oonfiawm-vlv eoli'ot 
through the ages.’ Hindu tielieacs m the 
»mlutinn cl cur kno»lei1gc of ttoiL” Our forosoing 
has showiv tUw to l>e eomet As to the 
l;7‘ a PVxinal (lod our Indian author vivs 

•• flliism nflirms that «omo of tho highest an J 
fih(s» momfosution-s which religion has prwhii'il 
Muinj a p-'tsonal Qo'l There is a rdmiMl 
n mriilsnn to pestiiatn the personality o( ihc 
« the diviae lie detmes whit ha meins I y 
“r'oa that tha highest cat<vory wo can U'Ms 
' at of iclf'ooao ions personality 


He ^I'-h neither to hurdm our visitors anlli 
an unneoe^sari ceremonial nor to entonglo the 
tenot<] h ’with mere roiirte-jes. So far froni 
eradicating our memone-s of the imllion dead 
and of the example that trust never Ic lost tho 
eff’ct of the present propos.!) wi(i to iminf.im 
that ins| iralion in surer digmtj and «mcerif\ . 

Ulhough most of the foreign goToramenis are 
said to have replied fivotinhly to the ISnti h 
I ropos.al the popular reaction to it seems to l-e 
shorjlj diiBioii 

It tho i-ecemoniis have anv moaning at all it 
ts too saereil to l-ocoire a matter of rub and rote 
says the t\a\hin-toii Afir and m ALitvama tho 
Binmngham ii' I If roll m Ms that wlut was 
tm<-oa tondti aid ftjjiiful gosliire shou’l not b-e 
alfowed to to<'< lu i mere formalny ' 


Ths flitual of the Unknown Soldier 
layiPjj a wreath ca the tomb of the 
uaioown soldier had almost become a 
atercotyped ntual for all distingDi'hed forvi^n 
^'aitifs to Loiidan when the Labour IJovcrn- 
ti! nl tcccntly abitwhed the custom This ha-. 
S'arn rise to % controvirsv m the world 
rrcvs which ^4 suminanzcd in the Tltf 
f-o'ernry Ihjr^t 


Bernard Shaw 

Hr ffarold fj'i.i paiaf' or rather skctcfie-- 
the portraits vf four if the oubtanding 
literary personalitus f c iitemp'ra-y Bntiin 
m the I>iihj II raid They are 
Rudrard KipJin, If b irtlJv. lurnard Shair 
and John flaNworthy Of ill of them 5fr Fhaw 
i» uodoabtedly tho mo*t widely known and 
appreciated m this cojutry And hen. are 
some of his bewildtnng intcHcctua! achieve- 
ments as seen hv hlr Lo-ki 
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"veil from oir ejcs ho haa made ua seo that 
empire is anotkei name for \io!cnto that parents 
do tlieir best to rmn their ctiUdren that nch 
men have rarelj the mini to be iinportanl and 
poor men more^ rareb still tlie means to be self 
respecting that tlunlvyism is not fine inaoncrs 
nor luxury art 

iurtlier he lias told us that official chundies 
Lave no netessarj contact withicligion that the 
English are not obviousij the chosen people' 
that our law courts admm ster law which is not 
the sa ne thing as justice tliat the high priests 
of medicine are too rarelj scientihc And he has 
done It with such incomparable verve and wit and 
tho'^proceS^'^”^^ thoroughly enjoyed 

Mr Shaw realized forty years ago that men 
ff'^ivs listen to a great preacher and ho 
grasped the curious fact that men in the mneg 
rather enjoy being^told bnlliantlv that they are 

wi.n u i i®'? A ^®u ^ Calvin 

who has substituted Shavian dogmas for those of 
ueneva Lil e Lalvin he has a supreme certitude 
of tempCT I iko Calvin also he insists on des 
opponents Like Calvin ho has little 
^tienco with freedom because he has a patent 
speciflo for salvation 

nothing in hm as there was nothing 
reformer of romantic illusion or 
emotional patience He knows lus way to the goal 

.f ^0 tills age 

compelled It to face its hypocrisies 
d?or,«fr=ni ^ satirist lie has a pen 

thought of them He has made 
iTOnociasm a science Troperti mamage thn 
iM nttaofeS°°i?Pir 11**'® Churchill of^e-e h| 
oratent * ot ono who is only 


Standardized Literature 

n, Standardized amuse 

ments and standardized literatnre hke 
standardized merchandise is Jloodin"- the 
world of today They have all ?Sem" been 
attacked on ono occasion or other by men who 

br llr I ”ltacls ,s 

cinslracht on tlin bw , ■* '’Borons 

tion The follooiJs cSEactT’fraV'l 
nro duoted from Tk i,'?4 

lu'iSS'o'tte 

Purpo e to review even i is not mj 

whoh aiv ‘'team rolling^th^’^^Pr 7' ^.* **"’ 

■‘lex’l imiformity Tl ei ^ ‘“to a flat and 

a Icr pens than mine wIm® i’”‘“ ‘ho theme of 
tl . r d„p„,o, , „'Sf Iwor cmvooon .t 

-h, I, c-onronr, 


1’? machine on htenture itself 
«n«. u .u newspaper w e arc familiar 

^u,,h there wo aro not dealing with a tendency 
c'^tent with an accomplbl 
general pre s is already standardize 
Biuns aro not wanting of tho gradual 
newspaper in favour of 
pi-css-a consummation I 
* devoutly to bo regretted 

1 ?^ i.tw,i henid a further decaj 

and local spirit But the 
C'^w'ptions tkit still remain 
*3 not hteraturo The best popular maga 
Si, but the machine is 

element 

I 7 inir H.iT’l?* I would note here is that in standard 
you inevitably lower it^ 
fieM degradation m this 

\rtl, 1° the case of the machine 

piece of work 
Tf^v«®V because the public understands 
S 7 have a flair for nothing else we 

Kut m art and 
‘be many is bod taste rt d 
CkeoMmA^ Thohbrantn has been 

pn«t 0 ^ to the priest If he is a 

literature**flifl^'**^i.« ‘ JS in the standardization of 
enemv bis most powerful 

owThet^;! ""“b the divine fuiy of the 

h isZie ^*”1? 1 holy avar 

resistant m thA “““i bfHon is more 

^ ^fortimatA 'lore resistant 

13 bennS ?a®L^ impervious Its fell trail 
the^kWor‘Avr.,r.,fu®“.’.“.“‘J‘®r departments of 

rir 'rAn’Y“- '“'r/eirSp'nlT 

IXS'm SnirsTellerX 

man of Iho same name iw but another 

now being done bv fi erw,‘‘“‘c'^ben done as it is 

the rcsuliS a?e misclu^m,* ^ n^“1 
• lographicol currencj debasing to the 

Five Years of the Russian Experiment 
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more Ihere is tlio old stoij of tlio I cigiie of 
Adhons There is tlic Yorld lotirt 1 here are 
other thiDgs file the loteruationat I?ank— all of 
which seem to re^iresent our kIvicg to others as 
to liow to do then busmess u hile m e do ours 
<«)nie other XI a\ , , 

Aoxv those, who still lolicve that (he moral 
sense of \niencd is a i-cal factor m international 
al^ua xiill snreb cite live Kellogg Pact as an 
examile of hoti xsc do good and do it altruisticallj 
But no one xxho has lived in Kuroi'e m recent 
jears can believe in the dominant moral ellect 
of the liellogff Poet an active factor m xxoild 
affdira Almust the onU attnction riiropo ever 
saxv m It was the line the Ynited btates signed 
on No 1 uropean nation promised ans thing m 
the anti war pact that it had not already agreeJ 
to in the (Jovenant of tlie League of Nations 
But Uieio xias the signature of the United btates 
which seemed to promise the co operation of our 
great roateual ponei in curbing the aggies«or 
m another war And that male a powerful appeal 
But this appeaf faj not m anj aea religion fbe 
Kellogg Idct brought to a soul hungry world ki 
was based on the great political power of^ America 


ihe Inturnational Bank is set up an American is mildarx and naxal i o e ,,,,,, i » 
made president The "World Court meet an Does any one believe senousb that the dcfcieDce 
kmorican is } U on tUo 1 each A naval conference and i/spect Dr tain hM sliown loi us m tho past 
gathers and the whole lusincss hangs Ivgclj on decale represent a belief m our moral 8*reriorit\ 
the \inencan position And «o on ai mrimtiim a realiration of a superior civilavalion on this side 
It 18 alwajs tho case that the American position of tim Ulantic or a better sj stem of government and 
% among tlie most important Such is one of the social omcr ? Not at all Britain is e\tromeIj 


practical m foreign alTairs Thcic is no new 
approxal of Ainenca and Amencaos but thero is i 
realisation of our matcriai pow er a-, something to 
le rockoncl xvith senoush and Britan does 
JUS* that 

It 18 no eva^geration to saj tint E iroj e sees 
us as nationally selfish in our refusal to commit 


is among the most important -- - 

1 ncps of oir poxrer lew world problems ariM* in 
which tho inflienco of tho United States will not 
swing tlio decision if wo take a real interest 
C[ position to tlie United states is a seiious under 
taking 0 ir dollars are pow erftil there are so 
many of thorn 

Indee<l the position and power of this countn - — , w,/........ 

IS rapilh reaching the point when It will be said our elves in any waj as to measures to bo taken 

what wo I ave gained the relative position which to maintain peace or to restore peooo if it is broken 

Oroat Hritam hold from the Battle of \\ atcrloo 'Ma o we say it is to preserve our j recious libertv 

up to 101} which hranco held for approximateli other nations say we seel to picservo our right 

a c^’otury ircccdiOr. and which through hM n totrade witli warring nations or to do whatever 

I elon^od foi varying period to vanous naiion-s else max bo to o ir advantage as w o see it at anv 

hor all the indications point to this lengoui given tune 

America ** ci cat world iiohtical i osition is not •c' ^^vliaps it is pot I econung lu sonio of our 

auc inmmlv?o”«rS fleS S’Sn wT oi.r position tin 

to our wo ilth and economic position That js Inic othnr'^n^tions * * \\n rniir.« i « “r r ^ 

Imcauso It 13 not to « ur monUcachings that the J foreign 

rest of tic wxirld responds lit to owr material "hen 

lowei If wc were a u or and weak nation the {hex were m our roiatixe position fhore woull 

w or! 1 would toshy care no more a*'oiit what wc no contention that wo aro 

thought tl in (1 1 the world 1 fore tho Urcat War 

It IS not dill cult to understand whv the Oil fmt dm situation docs make it difhcult for 

At orld do<>s not lake o ir exhortations to heart am (1,’,.*° ^'u^fSo no! ^^1,^,0 ir 
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Leagje of Nations Solution of Minorities Problem 

InJu la not the only country id the 
world which coutnus minority commanities 
Ihny PuTopean countries have them In the 
reconstruction of post war Europe the pro 
hleni of the minorities had to be tackled 
How it has been solved by the I^eague of 
Nations was described months ago by Prof 
Ridhabumnd tlukerjee m tiia jounjal and 
by other's with the suggestiou that India a 
imaorilies problem should be solved along 
tllD same line® Hr C Yiiiaraghaiaebanar 
aa ex resident of the Indian National 
Congres® wrote a note on the subject and 
h;» uggcstwu that India’s niioonttes problem 
should be referred to the Eeagueof Nation® "ns 
forwnidedto the President of the Surat se sion 
of the Hindu Ifahasabha among others Recently 
the Same suggestion has been made in 
IxDdon bv Dr iloonje m connec’ion with 
so called Round Table Conference 
Whether the league, which u dominated by 
“0 British power above all would solve the 
Indian problem according to the principles 
adopted m the case of some thirtv indepeo 
dent state® may bo doubted lint there is 
M harm la asking that in the solution of 
India® problem the kame prinoiples be adher 
ed to There i» no reason why they should 
“ot Till® 18 the view taken by Mr 
“achchidananda sinha of Bihar who has a 
right to speak for the Hindus of that pro 
Vince as h» has repre ented them id the old 
Imperial Legislative Council the Legislative 
-kssenibly and the Proviocnl Legislative 
Council He has sent the following cable 
to tbo British Prime Minister tho Secretary 
m State for India and the Indian party 
feijors at the so called Round Table 
conference 

hihar Ilin hi® will not accept an> comnwnal 
aient otter than On line?, provided m the 
“Siii 10 of Nations bthvme concerning mmoniies. 
>0 whirh Bnti'h Com nonweilili ineiudins Ind a 
“ro already rommitred a. sigaaton“». 

Mr Smha has aLo sent a conitnonicalion 
to the Pres-, nn the subject in which 
speaking for Bihar Hindu®, he wntes that 
for a p rm-anent and final stttlement of Hiiida 
■Wnslim a ITcrencos tliey are i repared to accept the 


Tliei cm le n luestiou that the Leagio 
scheiuv « II It h tf t Hindus Dwt only of 
Bihar but f all oti er piovinces as well It 
is the only suluti n winch is calculated to 
promote fiiti mal uoity ind solidarity The 
solution almg commuiialistic hvea advocated 
b> the s> called Muslim delegates to the 
so called Round fable Conference aod secretly 
favoured— and perbap suggested — by British 
burcaucraN ind ex bureaucrats can only 
result in ^^tlb{lshlag in the midst of ttie nation 
a cocnmunity which would remain perina 
nently estranged from national life’ 

3(r Sinha adds 

The Lcasnes scliemo fully endorses eqiul 
treaiiuCDtot all citizen® and communitie® as re^-irda 
a}( CIVIC and pnviletes ad/ut^sron fo puHic 

empto)inent and the free cvereise of piaife ®i ns 
and trade etc It als • removes all di=ahilitie3 
er Tindcd on purely racial relimo i or linguistic 
difPreneeswith tho majontj coininumty fvvhere any 
sueli cxisil and protect® the®e on certain couditioua 
heug fatUled 

To make the objec^ of such protection 
clearer 3lr Smha quotes the following 
pa®'>ag« from the speech of Sir kusten 
(hiRiberfviQ as the representative of the 
British Imperial fJovernment at the League 
Council meeting of 9th December 19-o — 

"The ofixt of the Afinontios Guarantee Treat Ca 
(as framed and enforced by tho I/iiaue of Nations ) 
was tn seciiTv, for minonti'’s that measure of 
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j>rol(xt]on idil jijsjjco nhich notild eraltii)ir 
prip-w tlioin to lo inf'rc'd m the a\iiott.i 
comnuinitj (o which thoj t^lonsoi It not i}} 
c-'Ui iish m the iukUi of a nation a uomtnunin 
w hich w oufd re mm p^'ninnentlj 0'‘tnn^’<l !ro,n 
mlional Jife’ 

Tliose wonh of Sir Aiisl«n rTitri.«s what Oojornm'ni the Itjmmiont of the Ifntich imi 
the object of all 'Minoritj- prihlom solntmuij 

ought to ho What tlio object of llio solutiOQ Under fho circumsfmcc- 
propo'teci In linmh, \ga Khan and Co ^ 
one need not sjieculito lint tU roanit muiii 
tncvitahly ho Iho tvact njipO'.ltc of th\t 
nimoJ nt by the L« ague 

''Ir ‘^inha concludes hi nh errme 
The jntj of jhe •iitintjon— in so fir a-* India w 
oonoemed is that th** solution ( of the Minont. 
rrollcm) trluth is now enfoaixl f\ the I msuo 
NU ioiiainas imni as thirtj (lifTennt states 
r uropo cnforwl too w-ith the api ro\-a! of 
jmtauni Mojesta’s Cnvernment and of nil 'Iia 
- linminiar«.n'.th'‘.t\';vt’^l’ .*vnn\n’.ir.NVS\Ul‘ .in'.tintw>» 

Jmln the lifter ficunoff a' an oncmil me«if»ei 
the 1 002110 !>, not lioinR iinl' aHtomalicalh 
onphaiUo to our oouotrj wluh has alroal, 
approTPil of It for tlic rest of the world ' Thf, 
l iiraoa of proof rests on tl^o^e who gtiU sar tUa* 

India should mahe a ilepirfiinj from lbii» 

mtcmational solution in the case of her ow,: the mcmt>ers of tlio Conference 
Minonffo*. \icno<l in this light I roo no otliCf — 

wai out of the (leallorK now said to have l•e<'k 
reached at the Hound Taf le Conference fon thh 
Hindu Muslim fiuostionl than an nlnioat automatic, 
appli atinu of the s heme of tho liCacue which I3 
aw\e all parly or trmi And so fir rs tho IhndUs 
of Ihliar m particular and India in ceneral arf 
coneomo*! tlioj an? I am fiire readj lo stamj 
lioliiDd the Tx‘jguo m this matter 


was at oo-'o Kfandardired tn (ho form of regular 
Minontk^ Oinmntoe Tnnfics now enforced upon 
nil tli3 5>Lahw as prcliminarj conditions of their 
mcmliershtp of the league ifseJf Jhe parlies and 
Bumtjrie-* to these Treaties imluded all the ongi 
iitl in(mlK.r» of (ho Jjciiitie mclufliotr ffis 3hjostj «> 


Jt ins indecJ a stirpnso and pitj (hat the 
<|uastio(t whicli had l>cen i-olied and closed for the 
worll one* for nil should now lo ro-opeoeci la the 
ca'Ooflnlii It did not stanlio reason why a 
silution to whi h India heiNclf wn as nuuh a inrlv 
a« anj ofJie' onginil member of tho fxMuae should 
lo male Applictl le to other eoiinlMes and stales and 
not (0 India hcr«e(f Tliej should not run away 
with tli» cheap oljoction that what was pood for 
huropo was not pood for India T)iC3 roiitd not 
lake shtfllor im'l''r th»t cheap assumption for India 
herself was as much rcsponsihlo for tliat solution 
as anj other mcinficr of the l/cvrie. 

The speaker conefuJeJ b> saying 
The Minorlti s prohlem in India could be settled 
onlj on tho Jines of (he Ix'opno schAna The 
II mod Tal Ic fonfetaneo would do well to accept 
Kits re«h laade echeitie for the eoJadon of the 
communal prollem lint was proriDP so bafnmjr to 


Problems Created by Communahst Muslims 


Minorities Guarantee Treaties 

Speaking at Patna on the 2lst December- 
last on the subject of the settlement of the 
problem of minonfics in Furope Professor 
ifadhakumud "Mukerjeo said — 


In scrcral Furopcan states there were, 
after 'ho war and still arc powerful militant 
niiDontics ftut. in epite of that fact, the 
LfOagiio of Nations could fornmlato a scheme 
for tho solution of the rainontes problem in 
that (Kintiiicnt, because the onlj thing to do 
was to protect the religious, linguistic and 
otlier cultural interests of the minorities 
The political interests of both majorities and 
minorities were rightly nsouniM to be 
idcnticil But ID India the corotuunalisra* 
ridden Moslems demaod not merely the 

. - protection of minority religious and cultural 

determination and Its appliMtion as tho only foun-. interests— no non-JIoslem community has 
ilK „nr obj.oh™ lo such „r„l=ct;.n- 

Without settling the question of tho minonties but they wrongly asshumo that the political 
Thej thereforo. proceeded witli (ho zoo ustnictjon and economic interests of iloslems and non 
ofP-iroio on the basis of tho two princtplosof Moslems aro different So they also want 
scIf-4eterinmatioo and ifinorty protection. Jhq nr/.»«»r.finn nf ti.psn nRsnmed senarate interests 
trrntoiial readjustments, found necessary to ravt protection ot tueso assumeu s^arate inieresis 
effect to these (wo pnneipfes chanp^ (ho bininda Jhej do not stop there. They want that 
nes and comnositioa of some of tlio old states on even in prowinces where they are in a 
tho one hand and also give iiso to n few new majority, their interests must bo protected — 
states on the otjicr .... so lielpless they are ’ So their demand is 

Proceeding Dr ilukerjee pointed out that Minority and Majority Protection 

an international solution of this most difhcnlt But they do not stop even here. They ask 
problem of Minorities had alreadj been amved at, that new ‘Oovernors provjnces” roust be 

<=«-t.tnW regions .hero AM™. « « 
ted in the Lcicuo of Nations of which India oJso a majoriti So, though tho problem of the 
was one of tho oiigmal members That solution zninonties la India is not in reality more 
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difficult and compile ited than elsewhere, it 
has been made more so by the mentality of 
a sectica of iloslems under tho direct and 
indirect, overt and covert inspiration of 
l^rdish bureaucrats and ei-bnreaucrats 


Communalist Muslims Want Domination, 
Not Simply Protecion 


In saying in the previous note that 
communalist llusliras want both Minority 
■and Majority Pivteflion, we hare made an 
understatement They want to dominate 
wherever they can and to have a sort of 
casting vote or to be the deciding factor 
el’etvhere by haring aanymore represenlatires 
than their numbers would entitle them to 
IJho latter part of our observation need not be 
>obstaa(j.af^ as the foliowiog items among 
Mr Jionah's fourteen points, in addition to 
claim to excessive weightige in represenU 
tion for Moslem minonlies in the protinces 
praetieaVy amount to it — 

“U) In tho Ceat'al Legislatare Ifoslem 
rcprc«eixtatioa shall not be le<s than one third. 


Ut 13 to bo noted that, neither m "Bntish’ 
India Dor in India as a whole, the Moslems 
®fe even one-fourth of the total population 
They are 2i07 per cent id fintisb India 
end 2174 per cent in India as a whole 

Ei. M R) 


. ^0 calinet either Central or Provincial 

*00014 be formed without a rroportion of Modern 
^inisWB cl at least one-thiti 


(The modesty and unselfishness of this 
demand will be understood from the fact 
that the Moslem population is 671 per cent 
of the total population in Madras, 1974 in 
Bombay— it would bo very much less 
if Sindh were made a separate province — 
U2 n in UP, 380 m Burma, 1085 in 
Bihar and Ons«a, 405 in Central Frovinces 
and Berar, and 2&90 in ,4ssam If othw 
minorities jjj all prpyjures were 
modest and considerate regarding others 
Tights, the majorities would hare to go 
without any seats m tho Councils, and some 
seats would have to be borrowed from the 
planet Mars for satisfying all the difieicnt 
ramonty gronps demands Ld, M i») 

\5 regards the first part of our observa 
fJoo. namelv, that communalist Ifnsbms 
Want to dominate wherever they can, we 
<luote as proof the following passages from 
Mr Fnzlul lliui's letter addressed from 


London ' to a few friends and published in 
the Jlns-^ilman • 

ITe are stked to ponder deeply over (he fact 
that whereas the Governnient of India proposals 
would give Us only 39 > per centi of the whole 
number of seats in the House the altematire 
proposal if accepted would give ns an absolute 
maj nu f>I per cent of the whole House] and 
lie oiil t bf abk io donunaie the whole Council 
uiikou eriiiij /or fill port />om ani/ olhfr giouv 
^lekn 10 -onsider that t'C tctlJ be perpehtallif 
in > j w of ail o6so/uf« majority with all 
(hat sti f 110 ition implies la the future Councils 
with fill Bi^u 1 le povemmenl m the Provinces 
witlwut mi liiu t of interference by ana outside 
aurhonti 


Ibe letter fiom which tbe>$ extracts 
have been iiade is dated November 8 1930 
The idea tberef le of manoarnng for being 
in a perpetuallv dominant posittou is not a 
Quite new one Ihe plot had been hatched 
even before the first meeting of the so called 
Hound Table Conference 

Mr Fuzlul }laq s idea has been a very 
catching one even to some nationalist 
Muslims So thea tabled to him their 
consent to mate the lenj gnat ^amfice of 
lorgciDg separate electorates with 39 o or 
32 b pec cent of seat* and condescend to be 
content with joiut electorates with only a 
paltry 51 per cent of seats 

And why IS a porpetnal majority so 
attractive to Mr Fuzlol Uuq and his 
fneods® Not because it will enable them to 
serve and do good to the entire populabon 
of , not benansp it wjJJ pnaiOp tbexo 

to serve and do good to even only the 
Muslim community , bnt because it will 
enable them to ‘rfo»niH<j(e the whole council 
and tale ihe full adtaniage Uailioiit any let 
or kttt^ranee) of all ibose poicer^' eta. 
There is, of course, nothiog to be surprised 
at in all this For when there is distress 
owing to famine flood, cyclone, etc^ even in 
predominantly JIuhammadan district*, relief 
i> administered mostly by non-Moslems , most 
of the philanthropic societies and chaiitabte 
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endowments m Rengnt nio non-AIoslem ; tlie 
Tii<!t majority of n()n-fio\ernmctit eilucational 
jnstitutiorib (open to all students without 
distinction of creed) owe tlieir origin .md 
maifiConance to iioii-lfo'lems. and (with 
ohly ono small excejition all the numerous 
Calcutta Unnoisity tndownunts, etc,* 
mostl> foi the benefit of nil communities, 
lm\c been mate hv uon-Moslcnjs Tlio 
commumlist Mo-'lcm "piiit Ins been usuiUy 
a spirit of grab Tiu* commuunhst Jfoslem 
IS not pre-eminent forsaciifice t'cn for bis 
own comnmnilj lio is not allnnstic eien 
in that mnow sense Men with sucli a spirit 
ato not lit to bo exclusively, prcdomiiiantlj' 
and perpetually trusUd witli the destinies of 
a country or province 


Democratic and Undemocratic Domination 

A country may be dominated by a group 
of people when it has been conquered by 
them Such was the case when parts of India 
were conquered by foreign Muluammadans 
That IS an example of undemocratic 
domination, and it has at its back the logic 
of the .iccomplished fact Hut Mr Fuzlul 
lluq and his fnends have not conquered 
Bengal Therefore, if they want to dominate 
the country, tli»y niust do it m the modern 
democr,attc wav Ihougli deniocracj maj not be 
the last word in political wisdom, democratic 
rule undoubtedly means the rule of the 
Majority But the Majority which democracy 
contemplates is an tfTectivo and a political 
maj rity of adults It does not contemplate 
Government by a perpetual majority of a 
religious community What it does contemplate 
is a political majority, consisting at different 
times of different proportions of persons of 
various creeds and no creeds and classes And 
these persons must bp /icc adults Butin Bengal 
the Moslem nnjority c nsists for the most 
part of minors and socially uuemancipnted 
women secluded behind the purdah to a 
far greater extent th-<n non-Moslem women 
So unless Mr Fnziul Huq and his fnends 
can conquer Bengal, their dream of relatively 
perpetual domination without let or hindrance 
will not be realized We say. “relatively 
perpetual,” because nothing mundiine is 
absolutely perpetual, as the passing of Moslem 
rule of bygone days shows 

Even if the so-called Round Table 
Conference confers on Mr Huq and his 
friends the sanad of domination over the 

Sovereign State” { ' ) of Bengal, it woold 


como to nought , for the so-called delcgites 
do not repri'sent the people of India, and 
c\en tho might of tlio British llmpiro c.innot 
prevail against tlio will of an aw.iktned 
people 


Fitness for Predominant Influence 

To wintover religious community oi other 
group a mun may belong, ho can aspire to 
be a menbt*r of the most infhientiil political 
group for the time being, if ho lins suthcient 
nbifity lhat is democracy The accidents 
of birth, nnk, creed etc. are no lusurmountiblc 
bir to the fulfilment of such aspiiation That 
i> deinocracj 

Some religious community may, for tlic time 
being but not foi evci, possess ’tlio largest 
number of persons fit to wield predominant 
political inlluencc The qiie>tiou . is wlittlier* 
the Moslem Bengali community is Uich a 
community at present As during tho British 
period of Indian history the outstanding 
Bengali namos m tho fields of religious 
.ind socnl reform, political agitation, joufnnlism, 
economic enterprise, industry, coinmeice, 
htonlure. science, art. )ii«tory, philosophy, 
educ<ition, athletics, sport, statesmanship, 
philanthropy, daring, etc, nro all (or, m any 
case, mostly) non-Moslem names, the Mosleoi 
Bengali coinmunitj does not appear to 
contain the majority of the politically .ablest 
persons m Bengal The educational and 

other statistics relating to that community 
would seem to point to tho same couclusioc 
As these nro not geneially known to those 
Ind(.aa politicians outside and even wjthm 
Bengal wlio constitute tlicraselves the 

arbiters of BeDgol’s destiny, we taKe them 
from an illustrated pamphlet in Bengali 
prepared by Khan Saheb abul Hashem Khan 
Chowdliun, It V , Inspector of schools, ann 
published by the Chittagong Jhihamroadan 
Education Society, with the laudable 

of ameliorating tho educational and ccouomi 
condition of the Moslem Bengalis in 

graphic representations of the statistics 
means of silhouettes areabo exactly reproduce 

from the same pamphlet, which is name . 

53^11 'S 

“Tbe sad plight of Benga* 
Moslems in the field of education 
remedy ”* j 

Iho statistics relate to the Moslem 


„ * la Hie following diasrams N M staod=' 
Non Jloslenis and 31 for Moslems 
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non-'\Io«lcm population of Hongal, Ih^iir 
litcruc), litiracj m Kfjslnh nmoHA: rnon and 
women, tlioir niimbtr? m tlio profcwions of 
teiclnnff, hn, niotljcmc, (/oicrnment Kemoe, 
municiinl and district boird serucc, 
merco binkniff and moiie} Jendinfr. actpnl 
cultnation, police service nnlitirj service, 
bc^ffinc. and in /iil population , the nnmbcM’ 
of students of tlio two sections m tbo 
prinnrj. middle and liipli schools, coJlcp^ 
post Rndinto chsscs law colleges. Mcdm-tl 
institutions, traiDinR schools and eolleffi*^, 
ensinecrinp: colloscs and surrey schooi^l 
nAricultiirai schools, commeren! schools and 
college's teclmical schooK art schools and 
retonnirr schools 

Referring to the figures m the pohco and 
niilitjcr serMces, tho author of the .mm.i>h)f,i 
says that, tliougli Musalmans boast of thcir 
conngo and phjsicil strength they occupy 
an inferior position cron m those stmeo? 
Itc quotes from the report of tho Calcutti 
University Student Welfare Committoo tljo 
following physical measurements 

Average Arcrage Avenge Cb{,st 
Height Weight Measurement 
Non-Moslem 5' 'iVi' l-lo-O 1<U" 

Moslem 5' IVs' 1-13-0 167' 

Uo mourns the very infenor position nf 
Moslems in fomalo education In priroaiy 
schools for girls C out of 11 pupils are no 
doubt Muslim But in middle schools 
Muslim girls form only a little more thqo 
two per cent of the total number of students, 
m high schools less than two per cent, iq 
colleges 1 in 70 m training schools and 
colleges 1 m 11, and m technienf schools 
one m forty 


Oriental Conference at Patna 

Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, capital i>f 
Bihar, the ancient Magadha, was last month 
the place of assembly of two learned bodies, 
the All-India Oriental Conference, and tho 
Indian Historical Retords Coramission Qf 
the former, we have been favoured with the 
Address of Welcome by Mr K P Jayaswaj, 
President of the Reception Coroinittee, the 
Presidential Address by Rai Bahadur Hii-a 
Bfil and an Address on Yedic Interpretation 
and Tradition by Pandit TidhuseWhara Sistrj, 
president of the Vedic Section It would 
not be possible to do full justice to thes© 
learned addresses m these notes. We muH 
be content with mating some extract 


Mr K P Jayaswal s Address 

In In*! address Mr JC P Tayaswnl fittingly 
dwelt thus on tho glories of ancient 
Pataliputra 

Mhcn onco more — ro thoiuht— the hein of 
P-mim and I’mt-uijih Aswichosha and Aryabhata 
would meet here m this cipita! and di-cii's here 
pnee moro tho probJoins of finzuago and finguiitie*! 
hlentiiro and s lenco tlio traditions of onr old c ty 
inuht revive If not m our own jvht etrtamiy 
m tho nsht of oiir eternal town— tho Rome of 
llinuii India— to which all roads for arts philosophies, 
law and aci-'floes Jed for no leas tfuia ten t enfunes— 
in tho riKht of lint Pataliputra wo might claim to 
i»e joiir ho^t Wo thoiicht cvrn if wo failed m 



ilr. K P Jayaswal 


oilier forms of hospitality we would entertain jon 
by recalfiDg to you that to-day j ou are in the very 
hmd and on tho very site w here lived w rote and 
left to jou an undying Leutago j our Panmi the 
first and Btdl tlio foremost philologist of tho world 
your Kautilya the Hindu Aristotle j our Asoka 
who chiscllra on tlio page nf Jiistoiy the gieatest 
royal irolh Real cottijueit is Diihj your 
PatanjaU the erammarian who lias ruled over the 
&atisfcnt language for the lost t»vo thmisand years 
year Uinasvati Ihi A D ) w ho still leads m Jama 
philosophy and your Ary.abhata the astronomer 
and matnematician who at tho ago of 23 in iw 
A D formulated the theory of the earths gravito 
tion and whose science as he himself has recordeo 
was honoured by tho citizens of this town Jlost 
of the b<st Sanskrit dramas were composed and 
fitag^ at Pataliputra Jn tho foiiith century 
women wrote plays hero in Sanskrit with ease ^<t 
elegance and the Emperor bamudragupia, the 
greatest ^meral of his time struck his coins here 
with his picture m tho pose of a musician and 
took care to note, on stone, his literary 
along with his Alexander like career lull liity 
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por cent if you roake an 
appraisement of your 
national achn-'cementcenti-es 
in and round this citv 


\fter welcoming Kai 
Bahadur Kira Lai the 
President of tho session 
Hr Jayaswal went on to 
observe 


Hr Hin Lai has 
one of those workers whose 
results most go down to 
future generations. As to^i 
'RO Cannot do without 

B trag Cunningham ^.and 
ler Kielhom and Fleet 
HhagwanLal anlBhaUdukar 
llajcnlm IjoI and llara 
prasAl fcAstn. so m future 
scholars of Indian Hisfqrj 
mu.t cite Mr Bakhaldas 
jUnence- and Air llira Lai 
These two names stand 
out It? tho generason 
follow mg tha* of Sir 
Karaakn hna Bliandarkarand 
Dr Ilatarra.>.ail Sasm Mr 
li D Kincncc who had 
Nvin cotinccted with the 
liihar and On sa Besearch 
Sjccty hy , p's of 
cord at fmndship ^bas nn 
lortunatcty been taken ^ v 
from us and we are poorer 

to-daj m a memsuro t-ejond 

cnlculaiion He i^d Jir 
Uira liSl have filed UT 
efupters of Indiin History 
of which wo knew mere 
outlmes when we inhotit'ii 
IoiloloK> after Hee* 
Kielhom There, is 
'ingle Iranch of .ludoloCT 
whi h IJai Bal^ir “'ra 
IaI has not enriched 










It D Binem 


Tho steokcr tho» bt.oilr 
i. u.„v. horn done in the modern 

"rr" tor 

Of la e 'orao Vet ran n . .ij have left th' 
‘Sir Kichard Burn »',«hontj- Mr K. O lUaiwi 


Rlei. in and lake over the I anmi-Ma<;dccell Imc 
tails for a 'enou tnnt of workers there 
we have not done anythinc note latelv ^ m arh 
I^«r tod '3 should tind worthy follower^ of 
Modi Our progre'S m scient fi aiiJv 
of history ewprarhy elvucal rhilolw lit ratnre 
med^e Hindu Politic's, wif m rh l«=orhy-at 
P^rt so ally I'd hj Prof Kadhaknslinan-i 
FrSifvO" Tlaln ‘'cien'es call for eipqnen! as 
t^Uanch of theirs-thv theory of pa''d-j;’a:.,gct 
' - C. A Raman. Again, the 'pM , 


Uf La e sqrao ac j<.(t jin rijJT » o«.w materval a new problem A\ e 11.4% 

T Richard Dura aM Air Np I q lUaiwii, „ae^Qtpd ts. t in the tablets and ^als of 

co mtry cem of every ace jfoh?n i^lMro. AAhen they are read, then we 

who w is familur w th Icd^a ^ jtonen^ ^ of an e nment 

f°’"oner^i i wiaupc to m _what^^lnj.an 

. • R° L> 

'fAir^intin^^l 


torget HIM Know lu .......... 

Ii,..tnr\ are cxclisivelr eon i„_i h Onertali l wntioc lu lu «-»' 

ekaptits of .fy not to 1 t this ii.ftoo »«• Their *0113100 is a tm.t 1 < 

tnbut^ by coinsj^u w wr d ly we any d.s0oveter of Mohen jo-Daro. Jtr 

land when, they were lir-t wncre. ... , u.j ..v 




Au'st. 


when, they '*wr life la the. 

crein-alwn MM-don U Kwe 

t. Rrof^sors \A h ^ ^ pUri lapy 

kSS lot" .< “ 


en<- 

Mt Jayaswal then described places of 
historical interest in Bihar and concluded 
with an account 0! the Patna llnseum tho 
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Oriental Librarj founded by Klnn Bahadur 
Klnidalnbhsli and Mr P C Manuk’s collections 
of '^Iu!^h^I ininunffs 


Rai Bahadur Kira Lai s Address 

Kai IhJndur Hin Lai s iirestdentnl 
address a comprehensno surver of the 
entire field of onontil Icnminp We must 
be content, therefore with only rnnkinp some 
c’ctncts After pivinf* tlianks for his election 
to tho presidential chair, lie said 

Bofori, we j roccecl wo hive to bemoan the loss 
of a greit intiomnin whose di'covenes have 
stirreu up the «chohre of the A\orld and tiKon 
lack Indus liistoric intiiuitj tontent fise thmis nd 
leir 'ion hivo all hcanl ilwiit MohonjMiro 
which wia tirst broiiglit to hcht by rrQfe-.sor It I) 
Bancrji when serving in tho Archieolegical 
Ucixirtmont. Mith his sm^iihr knowl«Uo of 
eaplontory work combiofd with epignphicaJ and 
liistoncal leiminc ondcnced by his tieing called 
uion to contnlnt* to tho Cimlndco IlMon of 
Inclii, ■'fr Ikinerji rendered coospiaious service 
bv unfoldine wliat hid remained in unknown past 
lie cndeiionred to bnng to the door« of even 
lernacuhr knowies people a lot of ancient hi«toneil 
data weedod from the tradilionnl accretions of 
acts by wTitinc excellent books in his mother 
tongue Bcngih the value of which was at once 
pcpcived as is evident from tho trinslations which 
were almost immediatclv mide in other veniaciilir 
lanenises He oven went so far as to depict tho 
society m ancient times hy dclectatle contnhitions 
m the form of charming novels which were also 
transhtod m other vernaculars, Mr Binem pissed 
iwaj at 1 compantivpJj } oiing age witJi » Jot of 
contemplitcd work jetuneiecuted which iflichid 
time to finish would hive been of tremendous value 

Tho Rai Bahadur then give some idei of 
the presidential addresses of former 
presidents On the development of modern 
Indian linguiges and literatures he observed 

In. this connection the eximple of Bemnl for 
the lesuscilation and advancement of the Bengali 
Jinguage ana’ itr'orxturo w worrtty of ninitt lua 
Comparatively speaking tUev Iiave raido a ercat 
advance not only in the departments of belles~ 
/elfrcs in which eioch making contnhutinns bj ppWs 
•uid novelists like Dr Kahindranath Tagore Baba 
Dvvijendn Lai Koj Bibu Sant Chandra Chaltcrjee 
and others stand out prcuninently but a1«o m 
histoiy pliilologj and philosophv some evcelJent 
looks have leen piepared which nave raj<«ed the 
Bengali litenturo Ihis his given an itnpelnssto 
other veiTiiculars including even Dravidian homages 
like Telugu which have absorbed a good deal of 
It by translation adaptation or otherwise Tho 
literary Bengali being replete w ith Sanskrit words 
in their pare original form has afforded an excellent 
60 urco for Hindi authors since a turn was given 
to It by the great poet and writer Hans Chandn 
of Benares about half a century ago It isrotoworthy 
tint tills poet at the tender age of 15 hapi ened to 
piss through Bengal on his way to the sicred 


Jiginnitli Pun aftd Ind thus an oj nortiinifj of 
weing llcnsnli dnnntic jicrfomnnces This made 
groat impression on his mind ind led him to 
Bliidy Hcngi'i with tho result that three years hior 
(HO first tJpiHii tint he produced was ittfua 
the iranslition of a Bengali ilrama. OticQ 
llio stilt Wrfs given I j a rcallv great man it vvas 
followed bv lesser genius with grcit cagemtjss 
Thus not onlv were iiiinv drainxs and novels 
(nnsiifcd / om B.ng'iJi info Hindi hip its panstjc 
Rtjlo moulded tho Hindi diction to some extent 
The Jlinthi Ungtiage in considered to poe«ess 
the hrgest numl>er of & nskrit words in jt* 
Tocaiuhry but lu idioms and forms of expression 
IIP somcwliat involved ind do not afford such 
ficiliti s for assi nihtion as do Bengili ami Onv^, 
tho latter licing tho voungcst sister of Arjan 
languages The cause of ho current stj lo m 
Hindi wis much furlliered 1 v the Nigan Praclnrini 
Sibhi of Benares win h for i tliird of a c-enliirj 
Ins done jeoman's service to tlio Hindi Iiteratuip 
Ihe groat work that it i reduced is a coinprehensivo 
dictionary of Hi di lingungo through the unseifigb 
cffirfa of a Hand of workers hcadeil ly one of Our 
Scciionai Presidents Kai baht! Syama Suntlard?ij,f 
Its hoHoder Preetdenf t 

He paid a filling compliment to tlio 
Osmaoia University it Hydaribad for the 
work which is being done there to develop 
Urdu and proceeded fo stale ‘ 

In no Ollier Indian university have niittei^ 
pone so far althoiieh vernaculars are now ackmy. 
wledged os a suitable subject of study for univorsitx 
examinations the Jead Inviap lx^en given by Sir 
Asutosli Mookcrji some xvare ago by admittme 
Bengali and other vemacnlars for the M A an^ 
other degrees in the Calcutta University . It gave 
a great momentum to the philological ond literaiv 
study of at least Bengali on who«e ongin anq 
dcrclOMTient Dr Sunifi ktitnar Chittent has madg 
A mo:>t valuable contribution 

As his and the late Mr R. D Banerji’s 
names are mentioned together in connection 
wiih the discovery of tho oldest extinct 
Indian civilization the following account of 
the latter’s work came fittingly from his 
lips 

wicf iw Ahr yifur I’ifiiV ilVjitAV ^ f? Sfuwjv 
nndertook (he evplnration of a Buddhist stupa at a 
locality known as 'Mohen jo-daro or Jlohans mound 
m Sind and found lluit it was built on some 
other earlier remains They were fimily found to 
oontoiQ 1 great vanetv of antiquities including 
stone seals inscnbcd w ith Ipgends m an unknown 
pictograpliic script quite different from anytlimg 
of the kind hitherto met in Indian art Some of 
the latter when compareil with those found at 
Susa exhibited such a close resemblance 
as to lead to the conc'usion that they were 
bom the same land At any rate fhev 
showed the existence of very earlv relations of 
about JOOOB C between India and Alesopotamii. 

This led to tho concent ation of excavation on the 
s^ with a number of supenntendents from other 
circks who finalh dug up an extensive city vvifli 
well buift houses ftimi«iiea with their own wells 
and bathrooms witJi brick flooring and covered 



drams. Utokeams a ““Jl'r 

' 5 SpilSn 5 Ul“olJ« 

tL the fiads of 'loheo-jo-daro and IJaraPPa 

s^Si? r„«sf ’Sa'W'f '& jsS 

Sr?mffl W S"hf “hwh 

He expressed the opinion that the <5rwter 
India Society ‘is doing 'en« 

^ bringing to prominent notice tho inttnencc 
o( Indian civilization in tho bar rasL 
Dr Kali Us Nas h« boon 

Inlian coloniea. ur. rtpi® n,me^ ‘ hampa 

dilapiiLited ponditi n «iu vs^ cm ization 

IrX'tS '5.di3/a™ “2 

prorer np to tho ,Uo Hmdu-Javanes« 

ments was Ur Noffvl 0‘ 'J}” tint the national 
period iiil«i«t a-e the ‘ i<\eaU ha» been 
nmua of Jara ini'rjr^ jfahahhanU and 

able to produce The «ton« |„cnrj- 

ftimai ana 6tiU form the them ,q ihn 

work* Ihe and Ibrteh 

eoaoevtion i* cvrtamlj ^ ,tie C.reatcr 

vlioUr. but It » not f ^.mmatin,' the 

done by the A ^-kCarch Society 

the Bilnr and On a , latter he 

RcRatding the Toiiroai ol the 

“il’re at l^iloa it cU Ibj bonrtj 

XT^ SHfh-V- "fils'! 

Ncoccuc'^l ijilh in \v(, ran make the old'*'t 

knowolnoWymlnd.a '“hocan m ^ 

sculptures and f npt' to t u min 
as Hr Jna 'mb 

PanO.t Vidkostttara Saatri a 

The add^a ol s!4l."h“'ol'tS 

ol! 'r.VS'S'nc:' Oh 

andTiid.t.on’ hews leMnd.to le chJneter, 


TB, 

doea not lend .fcell ea,.h to qnolat.mi 
piecemeal for the genenl reader He told 
hib nndieoco , . , 

Whata-er mi-ht be our the 

w tvnllj a treasure a treasure not onlj foi me 
Bmliman but also for .^1 .yT .riec nils 

preioi inhentanco of tho past 

^ foi US Indians as it is the ultimate ' 
(lireitK mbioctly of whatever 've lave thou lit 
ataiiail tnim for the ptaceanl liippmeso 
S i^d th mierse durms the sMiolo course of 
our ,.\i t n s as a people 


hare once moro t>c>come alive to our creat aac<>u-ii 
hennee «wciallj through tho in Pin«on uf th 
Af?aSianiv t\“ all know the World 
oAll tho loir ‘'XTiihitAS of the 
the Wc s«im ^ isvesvarananda an I J' ami 
both of the Am Simaja-. Then I’andH 
llan^ of tho D k \ tcllese has -iveii ns 
hit uIf.M ho-n which helps one much m N^ie 
studies with special refeivno. to R.'ttbmsn^u And 
now rnneipd AisNaliandhu 'vistn of the I>tyanan^ 
iunhina Malmidjalay Uhore workms in 
1 no. h-Ls been enr»-'"d m Inn ins ut s wm^ct 
l-rs^olomeal Hiciioaan of tno 
sSsVnt. Hindi and Fnslish of "hi^ 

I fa.ci.nlus tvxs atreailr tvachsl ou 

h.-uicL In this Conference w txjrcssour inner 

thanks to itl thfsse worters 


Rabindranath Tagore on the Indian Situation 

Last month me received from the I’oet 
Rabindrtnxth Tagore, fir publication in this 
KrriCM the message whicn was delivered bv 
him to the ^ew \ork Prc'S Vssociation 
"nirough tho “Free Press of India’ we «eat 
It to" tho Indian dailies manj of which 
published it. It mns as follows 

■*In Mswer to th' question a.' to wh.ther led a 
„ Ko.l> for ind pen knee I must repeat th.at it is 
1 * 1 . «.nse of respoa it-ihiy which Cvmes with fnv- 
.t-m Itself that makw a nation tit for self rule 
Iwaiis'this titn*ss Is not an artilical cocditicn 
imposed frcoi waihout but a natu-wl proevss wlach 
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mer'of“'mton 1 "Vta^S So Oindh.j, received no .nv.bton 

standird Inrdlj any natioms lit for soil gOTemineDt not relensed from jail to attend the 

and it Mould not 1 0 fair for anj country to clum Conference It would have been a grmi 
social and political perfection TDuch Iwi thengrht joke indeed if Gandbiji had been asked to 

on fte 

the individual lif-^ so on the national piano onr o® accepted the British Governments terms 
most important concern is to make tiath operahve “ “*s release were made to depend upon 
not throiigli coercion mIucIi kills it but through his acceptance of an invitation of this 

the vital section of an aMakened conscionsnoss and * 

this can come onlj from \ntJiin 

1 am prou'l that my countrymen to-day under 
their Great leader Mahatma Gandhi have disdain^ 
to Imitate the a lolent methods of the modern 
mihta j nations in their struggle ^or freedom 
I «t made moral integrity and the spirit of sacrifice 
the directive power of their non violent movement 
By accepting spintnal force as their diief weapon 
thej have already proved their supenonty to die 
pnmitive mentality of unashamed pilhige and 
man slaughter whieli persists in most coantiacs 
to day and I have no doubt that if oar country 
men. can J eep Aist to this heroism of oott vrofence 
m spite of violent provocation they Mill havo no 
difficulty in estahliauing freedom, wfueh is aJr^v 
the IS 10 so far as tliey aro true to their central idoal 

I can tell you tliat the Mhole Morld to-day has 
to recognize the greatness of India s spntnal 
struggle for Iiber‘j India has proved that human 
lusters has come to a stage Mlien moral force hi 
to be acknowledged even oy politics The laviisa 
hou accorded to her by an imperial power mIucIi 
can easily coerce her to silence by a virulent mam 
feoance of military law and order is itself a sign 
of tlie time undreamt of even a conturj ago The 
real importance of the conference i« not in the 
01 portunitv it may offer of a co-operatton with lUo 
British politicians but with the soul force of the 
whole world Be must know that this conference 
IS coma to hold its sittings before tho world 
tiibunal whose approbation it is eager to win 

This was written and delivered to the 
^ew York Press Association in the first 
week of ^ovelnbe^ last before tho so called 
Round Table Conference had held its first 
meeting 

Ye do not know in avactly what form 
news of the •=o called Ronnd Table Conference 
and how ^nfl0^afJSf ftiifra foois trptfn tf fhjs 
reached America But the Poet seems to 
have laboured under some misconception 
regarding this Confernco In his letter on tho 
subject published in Y/ic 5 ;wto/or he assumed 
that ^tnhatnia Gandhi had refused the inviti 
tion to attend the Conference But as n 
lualtor of fact, as far as we are aware 3 ft 
Gandhi was never formally invited though 
Ixird Irwm appears to have expected that it 
the Peace I’ourparlers earned on with the 
’Ifabitma through Mr Jajakarand Dr Sapnr 
torininated satisfactorily, ho CMr Onndhi) 
would attend the Conference Bnt the >iceroy 
-did not budge an inch from his undated 


character 

Tho three paragraphs reproduced above are 
quite worthy of their author "Wo can make 
only one comment. The real importance of the 
Conference may really he m the opportunity 
it maj offer of a co operation with the soul 
force of the whole world But it js only 
soul force which can co operate with soul 
force There is however, no one among the 
so called Indian delegates who can be said 
to be SB exponent /w crcci}ence ol Jndits 
soul force though they all possess souls The, 
invitation” was not really an invitation to 
India at all And that in two senses fndia ' 
was not invited, for her most representative 
great souled and self dedicated sons and 
daughters were not asked to ntt nd tho 
Conference , and even those who aro attending 
tbo Conference are only nominees of tho 
British Gorernment, noi persons chosen and 
delegated by all or any section of the people 
of India 

Under tho circumstances though the 
Conference has been holding its sittings 
before the world tribunal that tribunal will 
not have any correct idea of what India 
wants and stands for On the contrary 
owing to tbo astuteness with winch the 
Bntibh rulers of India havo chosen their men 
from among Indians that tribunal will have 
a rather poor idea of India s manhood and 
womanhood and her sons’ and daughters 
power of concerted action The British 
/I’vauig'A’T of tbo JvVi'w b7Fo .'Kw.vv'V'd fo ^.>ye 
tho world tho impression that the greatest 
problem before the Conference is the com 
munal problem The British managers of tho 
show do not want the world to know that 
men and women of all creah in India are 
engaged in a bloodless Btnigf,le for self rule 
ta the course of which some of them havo 
given their lives thousands havo suffered 
assault and fens of thousands have gone to 
jnil 


Tribute to the Indian Physicists 
Arfiniife has pullishcd the following 


and vague promise and the peace talks ended paragraphs under the above caption 
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Jo tounecfion with the award of JTobel Pnre to 
Prof Sir C \ Raraan F R the Sw^ish daily 
paper '‘Scensla Dagbladet of the 14th Rovember 
I9d0 says 

“The scientific research work in India stands 
now-a-daya very hish. At the Calcutta Cnicetsity 
which was lounded in 18o7 on? brides Sir C » 
Raman, several physici«ts |with norld known fame 
as Prof Detiendta ^lohan Bose Qhosc Professor 
d Pure Physics Prof Phanindra Rath Chose 
0ho«o Ihcfessor of Applied Physics, etc 

■^0 the star class and the Robel Pnzo candidates 
of the future belong the Astrophysicist Prof 
Mechnad Salia of the Allahabad Umversity 

In connection wjtlj the centenaiT celebration of 
the Academy of Sciences Russia, Sir C A Raraim 
as a representaUve of India passed through Upsala 
m 19’a At the ccJebratiDn in Russia the Simet 
Goremment took the opportunity toshowits great and 
strong sympathywith the Onentand the whole Uudk 
was directed against England Sir C V Raman 
proved himself fully eqnal to the occasioD Ue 
made an endle«s number of soee^es which said 
ateolnteJy noLiing bat dclivereo with lirefy gestures 
Ungmg his fist to the table maVing everybody 
roar with.:Bprlause After that he haa been looked 
upon as a very teinperamcatal and dangerous 
mUhenk although bis active propoganda is only 
^wn to 1 ave been limited to his takiog part in 
the rerolntion of Clissical Physics. But m this 
bloodless sevolution he has t^en a roost prominent 
part 


Fairness of an Anglo Indian Paper 

At the last St Andrews Dinner His 
Ereelleney the 0 Tenter of Bengal paid the 
following uDdeserred tribute to the non 
existent fairness of Tht Stafesmnn 
„ “the fair and fearless m,aiinet in which the 
clufMman endeavours to tfulighteo ana iptOftn 
pnbl c Opinion in throe times so full of compiMity 
and doubt I worthy of the best traditions of a 
great profession and a sures the papw Gat posihoo 
of eminenco and repute it eajoya m India 

Thereupon L>l>frly came oat with the 
following 

77k ^lattsman which had .the ,C0Py«sht for 
the publication m India ot the late Mr Montagus 
‘'Inaian Diary rwenilv published a number ot 
inteiestmg extraefc*, among which however the 
following piquant commentary on the ways ol the 
quondam Witor ot our distinguished cow^porare 
was not to be found. Comment is needless. On 
page % of the Indian Diary Mr Jlontago says 
^ Then after linch great ,fu“ . * 
Velji radical who now edit* the 
came along 1 begin ver> mildly asking for his 
political views, and then reail him exttac s irom 
hi3 own paper an? the , pnocifte on 

which inurnalista actin lnda? 
ever verify your facts ’ Is it one of ywr trod tyma 
that It does not matter whelher a Ibrog re tijie 
or not so long as it gives you a test for a l^w? 
A dirty locket handkerentef came out of nw 
pocket, and he mopped bis trow and wa i 
shontd like yon to be more explicit. 1 swd loa 


tell me m this article, that I auote ol October 
17 that I ordered the release of Sirs Besant. 
Vkhy did you eay that ’ Had you any paper to 
prove it ? SVho tofd you (hat 1 bad ortierwl Hie 
rdease of Sirs Besant ? A\ hy did not v on 
believe what 1 and the Viceroy had sa d That 
was my inference. 

Have you ever corrected it knowing it was 
not true The ilirtj handkercluef came out 
again. \est statement Sou say here that I 
had persuaded Uoyd George that it was 
necessan to do somethins in India, and that 
the desire for reform came from me Have 
yon read Uis Excellency s speech in the Legishtive 
CotuKil Do you know that he invited Austen 
Chamberla n I ere Do you know tjiat he sent 
a despatch home in \o emoer 1916 ? A\ hy do you 
make these ^late nents which are not true? Do 

a not real ze that Indian loumalists copy the 
of British journal t Have you to idea of 
editorial responsiUlit Nothng but muttering 
and mnrmunng and hai Ikereh ef 


Mr Montagu wi mistaken in thinking 
that Indian journalists could ever expect to 
possess the inventive genius tl e ignorance of 
India and the utter disregard of facts whtch 
cbaractenz* the work of mar> distinguished 
British joDro8])st& 


Rsviva) of Two Ordinances 

Oa December 23 Jssf His ETcelleaey the 
Oovemor General revived and promulgated 
th« Press Ordinance in a more stringent form 
and the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance He 
has expressed regret that having regard 
to the orgeat necessity ol takmg measures 
to meet the present situation h° has not 
thought it poss hie to await the meeting of 
the Central Legislature, but it is the inteotion 
of bis OoTcrnment to bring these matters 
before it at the earliest opportaaity The 
Ceotral Legislature is to meet this month 
So the Governor General could have waited 
lor two or ‘hree weeks to place these matters 
before it The ordinary laws of the land 
are <joite soBicient tor all the purposes of 
the administration If any proof of that 
fact were needed it is afforded by the ease 
with which picketers are being convicted 
though the anti picketing ordinance is no 
longer Ja foro& Did the OorerBor-Oeneral 
apprehend that even in a TiCgislature which 
does not contain any Swarajist his 

Government might not be able to get 
the necessary laws passed ? 

The Press Ordinance extends only to the 
whole of “British India but it affords 
protection to the Indian Princes and Chiefs 
also whose domicile fs onfside Bntish India’ 
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-Why it does not extend simihr protection 
to the Indian States’ peoples is quite plain 
’ Distributing uniuthorized news-sheets 
and newspapers hiTO been made an offence 
It should have been clearly explained that 
postmasters and postmen a’^e not liable 
to^' any penalty for such distribntioo, lor 
they are among the greatest distnbntors 
of/Suqh things 

i Section 23 of 'the Press Ordinance pro- 
vides for applications to High Courts to set 
aside orders of forfeiture It is to bo noted 
that pection 27 requires every High Court 
to frame rulfes to ' regulate, among other 
things, the amount of the costs m the case 
of such applications As m the BbafaU 
wen Angrexi Jiaj case, tried by the AJJababad 
High Court, the applicant lost his case and 
hai in addition lo pay \ioavy coats, this 
section in , the ordinance evidently 
means that yhen an application to 
set aside an order of forfeiture is not 
granted the applicant willhavo to pay costs So 
the owner of a small or a big press may run 
the rislv of having to pay a kind of heavy 
fine m addition to losPng liis pres« if he has 
the hardihood to appeal against an executive 
order of forfeituro made summanly without 
any trial The possibility— nay, the probability— 
pf having to pay a heavy fine in the shape of 
costs will act as a deterrent against npplica 
tions being made against orders of forfeiture 
This may improve the chances of success of 
repression but may m that case prncticaJJy 
mean denial of justice 

■When the Press Ordinance was firet pro 
mulgated, we commented on if at sotno 
length, though we commented in vam Such 
comments need nOt, therefore, be repeated 
But it may be observed that it is anticipated 
tbit as the first press ordinance failed to 
achieve its object, as proved by the need of 
its revival the second will also fail to 
restrain and abate the ardour for self-rule, 
though it will undoubtedly succeed m 
preventing the open dissemination of what 
people may consider correct news of exectt* 
tive and police illegalities 

In his statement of the lea'sons for re-pro- 
roulgating the press ordinance. His Excellency 
the Governor-General speaks of the civil dis- 
obedience movement “rapidly developing into 
violent resistance to constituted authority 
Of course, there has been and continues to 
be widespread resistance to constituted 
authority. But such resistance lias been, for 
the most part, “passive,” not rjoleuf Even 


so moderate a man as 3Ir J N Basn, solici 
tor, leader of the Bengal Liberals and a 
member of the so-called Round Table Con- 
ference, said in the course of his presidential 
address at the annua) meeting of the Indian 
Association in Calcutta that the use of force 
by the police has been much more in evi 
denco than its use by the people — we have 
paraphrased m mild language stronger words 
used by him ^ 

Satyagrahis as far as we can conjecture, 
will gladly give up resistance to constituted 
authority and obey it with alacrity, when it 
IS derived from the will of the peopla 

Lord Irv^m’s statement refers to “rnflam- 
matory writings in the press ” We have not 
seen any such writings, though there may be 
some use of vehement langoage Nor have 
we come across any ‘direct or indirect incite- 
ment to violent and revolutionary crime,” i5 
newspapers His ExceUent^^ says feat jt is 
not his desire that the ordinance should 
restrict the just liberties of the press or 
should check fair criticism of the ndministra* 
tioD or of constitutional proposals ” The pity 
of it 18 that 'the justlibertiesoi the press” and 
fair criticism of tf e' administration or 
of constitutional proposals" have nowhere 
been standardized or cle,arly defined His 
Excellency has his own ideas of what 
they are or ought to be But they may 
not necessarily be identical with what Indian 
public opinion or world public opinion 
may think they ought to 6o Moreover, the 
ordinance w 11 bo administered, not by His 
BTCclIency.butby different officers in different 
provinces, who, again, will depend on the opinion 
of some police underlings whose business it is 
to read newspapers, leaflets, eta In the "India 
in Bondage" case, Sir P C flitter. Executive 
Councillor, and the Chief Secretary to the 
Goveroniont of Bengal both said in evidence 
that they had not read the book, nor could 
they say who had read it 

His Excellency has done well to add 

Nor 13 it iny desire tliat achon should be taken 
under this ordinance in regard to wntings published 
previous to its promulgation and I havecaused the 
necessary instructions in this respect to bo issued 
to liocal Governments ” 

For when the ordmanco was first 
promulgated, action teas taken in regard to 
writings published before its promolgation 
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All Asia Educational Conference 

It was a grand idea — that of an AU Asia 
Edncational Conference betolwpmog the birth 
of continental conscionsne«s in Asia Vi hoerer 
conceived it deserves high praise The tir»t 

session of the conference comraenced its sittmg 

on the 26th December last in Benares Ihe 
choice of Benares was qnite appropriate tor it 
deserves the name of the Eternal Ci^ 
more than Rome which had not been founded 
when Benares had been already famous iot 
at least two millenninms and hoary with 
anhqnity Alaige nnmberof foreign and Indian 
delegates from far and near has been attending 
the conference and learned papers are 
being read _ . . 

Prof S. Radhaknshnan the Presiden^ 
delivered an eloquent extempore addre^ wmc 
lusted about half an hour It is usnal for the 
president^ on such great occasions to read 
a well thought out and printed addicss 
which Professor Radbaferishnan is well 
qualified to do Jlost probably be wm not 
given suQcitnt time for that 
after it had been ascertained that ^ PmI 
Tagore would not return to India in 
the orpenieere o! the coolerenee .t 6jt , 
ashed Prof Sit J C Bose to preside As 
he could ool accept the oBi« Sit ’tniento 
aath Seal teas a.ted to do so Bat 

being m a very poor state of health he to 
we presume hid to decline 
According to the Ff« 
of the Presidents speech ho vaid in part 
. \Vhy India, particuhrlr Ben^ 

thecae of the » a 

XPS 

KrciiTd ."ss ot-ss 

which had a ^ntnaluats 

edacation rroduces » usteUectuaU 

la As^ wtereM it Pivrtuc^ ^ 

Md learned ^ple m turo^^ Sweetness 

:sginsHis 

K:u.''^tsssvt?£3^-i«ah<^ ■« 


V- 


Concluding the it mast have » 

S'Sa,S'?h, 

TOurersal ^therhood amongst mantina w vuua 
better Asia. 

The President also said 


Prof S Radhaknshnan 
“Let us bu ]d 

ft letter worid. if the science of. the " esc is 
ne^^v for the comfort of llie world ‘b® 
ofSe East is neocfcsary for the salvation of 
mankind. 

Prof Seshadns Adress 
rro!e".OT. 1> seshadri oreloomed tha 
delegates to the til t'la 
Confeteuce in the conTse of I is address 

I'l t’tTl S, 1,‘Sa‘lSi. rf’ aa“fatok?o 
Sdi^*of f in i and^ctiluire where from the 

Sswsf « r-ageSsra 'aM 

: oT» to! heal 8trngs,le,— whose end did not seem 
" =tiDguish^ leaders, said the 

ttp«ik« are m lail and a large number of our 

* SSiS rnn*^ are m Fngland attending the 

' ‘'°iESm.“m”S'‘teshi«In siid that islsuiaM 
® Kolizaton of the educational needs of the county 
•vna Iheir rnnntT aim and thei were anxious to 

* aiivitn Ae attention of the Conference to solve some 
f of the «enou3 preblems wnth which they were 

i *^'**Our roost senotis problem is t^t of the 
® ill teracy of our masses raid he though it cannot 

* be said that they atv entirely nneducatea in some 

"^^^tTnug to female education Pnncifal Seshadn 
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said Jhat provision of a compJete plenary sesbion i.«» , , , 

for the consideration of womens education is Uniy nive m our midst some of the greatest 

some flint indication of the importance attache^ to P^soDalities of all time 


Forfeitare of a Non official Enquiry 
Committee’s Reports 
Liberty writes 


that subject The problem of wnmens ilhtei^jr ,3 
one of our greatest handicaps to progreos and the 
present dispantv m education between men ^nd 
Avomen is committing havoc m many an Indian 
home which would otherwise be a model of 
happiness * t:i ^ 

In regard to the education of tho depressed ola^o , AQ^xtraoraiDazy issue of the Caleuita Oa-^ttle 
Principal Seshadn said tliat there could be no December 20 declares the forfeiture of all 

great futire for a country which could hold dewn wherever found of the look entitled Iaw 

some of its kith and km m ignorance, avoiding ana Urder m Jlidnapore m 1930 as contained m 
their very touch as polJutioo He however #«!» Ml® Kepo^ of the Non Official Enquiry Committee, 
that m spite of the social issues involved theyhoivvl forfeited on the ground that 

that it would be possible for them to do somelhmg it contains matters punishable under Section 124A 
for the educational advancement of the depresuJi ?* tho l^tan Penal Code Among the signatories 
classes Report which has been published under 

T I T. 1 L 3 3 the form of a booklet are men like Messrs Jatindra 

In conclusion Principal beshadri said Nath Basu Kshitish Chandra Neogy and others. 
Before I conclude I must offer the special thahie Jatindra Nath Ba^ was nominate as a 

of the ifderation to the educationists who delate to the Round Table Conferenoo after he 
oome from foreign countries from Japan and China signed the report Afr Kshitish Chandra Nepsy 
and even from Georgia and the Pliilippiaes Vf ex<^(3 mtn (Ae report m tdo AssemAt’r 
vvnsli it had been possible for a larger number challeDged the Uome Member to refute hvj 

our profession to respond to our invitation evpn T>os 8 ibl 0 Ho took upon hunself full 

from such distant countries but we feel cratefiil responsibility for his statements and ffiked the 
for the opportunity we now Uva of meeting even Gorernraent to prosecuto him on a charge of 
a few of them It is perhaps the first occasion ®edibpn if they liked . , t- n 

in modem times when cultural representatives ©f If the Government had accepted 3Ir K U 
various Asiatic countries are meeting 00 a common Neogy’s challenge and prosecuted*- him for 

sed.lioD there would hire been a trul end 
As°a. Thoush the developmoata ol ^ mSfeSl both the Oovernment and the pnbho would 
Civilization have tended to counteract national Have been in n position to know the value ot 
isolation and we are all being caught up in tljo the ovidence on which the reports of thu non 
maelstorm of the activities of today we ^Ve official enquiry committee were bhsed Bnt by 

g erhaps a sense ot special kinship being the inheii * 1 ,^ maHart/i nt npASAj-ihintr 

IPS of an almost (fimmoa emhrahoS It la tnja adoptine the oaa.cp method of proscribms 
that except in the Caose of Japan we have not suc^ the book which contains the reports the 
an excellent record of educational advancemeijt BeogaJ GovernmeDt has lost that advantage 
*- j... ai.. -j j *v deprived the public also of that 

advantage Nor has that Government 
succeeded entirely in preventing the 
dissemiDfttion of the contents of the book 
which has been proscribed For tho bulk 
of the first report, known as tho Cental 
report, was read out in the Legislative 
Assembly by Jfr K 0 Neogy, and extracts 
from it appeared m many newspapers , and 
extracts from tho other reports too, have 
appeared jn tho press Under tho cir 
ciirostances the Bengal Government necil not 
be surprised if people c 'nchido that the 
extracts which appeared in tho pre«s and 


to-day as siome of the advanc^ coirntnes of tl\e 
M'’est but let us not meet in any spin! of 
consciousneas of an inherent infenpntv complex 
Let us remember tliat wo lighted the torch <>f 
learning first m the historv of human thought anj 
wo kept it blazing at a time when the rest of thg 
world was steeped m tho darkness of ignorinco 
and we have achievements of tho spint to oqr 
OT^it which have yet to bo reached by the nafioiis 
of tlie M esf 

It IS <1 fficult to disgiiso the melancholy relies 
tion that wo are welcoming vou to a land who«fl 
political status as now inferior to that of most i,f 
the other countnes in Asia, but we hope yon wi{| 
find enough to inierest vou donng vour visit i^ 
the great antiquities of this Land its impenshab ^ 
monuments of art, its numerous a.sp<?cts " 


picfiirc«que life, its signs of now political awakeoiDj, „ I" nn,»,fll 

and even in an extensive oiucational system. fboso which are published in tho ou)C>a 


and even in an extensive otuoitional system. 

Wo nro living no doubt, ih a state 0 { 
political subjection , but nothing can deprive 
us of tho freedom of tho spirit. It is a great 
hope and a grent joy that increasing nurobcr% 
of our countrymen aro coming into tli% 
enjoyment of that inner freedom winch enabloi 
one fo cast off all fears and bondage Anq 


report cf tho proceedings of tho Legislative 
Assembly give a substantially true aersion 
ot what happened in 'Midnapnr district 

Ths First Indian Travel Agency 
Indian Coiiuincut, CoiuxinATiov 
The difficult ta«l of ostaW/sIung an 


wo derive strength and solace from the fact Indian Travel Agency has been accomplished 
thatoNcn in our depressed condition we bad length, In Ijjndon, by 3Ir ^ b 
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Ohose Mr Ghose proceeded to England by 
the end of 1926 In 1927 he took op 
Aviation as his fatnre career After working 
m different aeronautical firtas he joined 
IinpenaJ Airways to stndy the ecoaoroics 
and OT^nization of Air Transport Doring 
his stay with Imperial Airways be was 
struck by the enormous amount of money 
handled each year bv tourists agents in the 
w**stem countries and the vast field open 
in India for such an organization By the 
b?g!Bsing ol J930 he set bia hands to aa 
adventurous task He was successful in 
forming the “Indian Commercial Corporation 
It has been since then gaining foot slowly 
Mr Ghose intends to come to India very 
shortly to open a few branches to facilitate 
trarel between the East and the TTest In 
a few days time it will be thus possible for 
Indians to travel all over the world with the 
least diHculty Their travel arrangements 
Will be made henceforth by their countrymen 
and they will be met everywhere by their 
Own couuttyiaeo \ 


The “Round •Table Conference on India and 
' Dominion Status’ 

The news item published to Chtcago 
Tribune (Pans) of Nov 2*^ 1930 that 
Hon Dr ISIoonje. L. A, one of tbe 
leading mem^rs ol the Round Table 
Conference on the Indian Constitution has 
expressed frankly that tbe term domioioo 
status should be definitely included 
in the preamble of any doenment 
which will have any bearing on the future 
Constitnbon of India has great significance 
The significance lies in tho fact that King 
George in opening the conference and Mr 
Ramsay 'MacDoDald in his speeches have 
studioa«ly relmned from using tbe terra 
“dominion status for India 

Students of international relations and 
sgreeraeots know weJf that the presiiMe to 
a treaty or a pact is as important as tbe 
articles or the re«ervafions made through 
the exchange of notes. This has been the 
interpretation of the Kellogg Fact If Bntain 
IS to acknowledge that the future Cor«litn 
tiOD of India will accord tl e same status 
to tho Federate India or the United States 
of India, as is enjoyed bv other members of 
tho British Commonwealth of Nations, then 
there is no reason why this point should not 
be made clear by incorporabon of the term 


dominiou status with the necessary 
exphuation attached to it 

From the experience of the past. Indian 
Liberal leaders and Princes should be very 
careful lo dealing with British statesmen who 
have twisted their compacts to suit their 
interests To be explicit, it is clear tbit 
when the Government of India Act sponsored 
by the late Hon Edwin Montagu was 
adopted there occurred m its preamble the 
phrase progressive realization of full 
rcspoBstble goreraraeat Tbe meamog ol 
this phrase was interpreted to be “dominion 
status for Indn This explanation was 
accepted by Indnn L berals in good faith 
But it IS a matter f I story that no less a 
person than Lord R al n (not to speak of 
tho leaders of the Bnti I Die hards and 
membere ol the Indnn Enpire SocietyX 
until very recently tried to interpret the 
progressive realization of full responsible 
government as something other than 
domiDioD status 

Indian Pddccs cannot forget that 
although they claim to enjoy sovereign 
rights and euplain that then* positioa is nothing 
more or less than that cf allies of Crest 
Britain no less a person than Esrl Reading 
the ex Lord Chief Justice of Great Brihain 
the members of the Butler Commission 
(beaded by Sir Harcourt Butler) and tbe 
members of tbe Simon Commission (headed 
by the distingu shed lawyer Sir John Simon) 
held that tbe real position of Indian Pnnces 
was not that of sovereign potentates who 
were allies of the, King of England but 
Ihey trere really tetssals subject to be 
dethronrd at the mil of the Paramount 
Pitcer It was contended in this connec 
tiOD that tho Indnn Princes through 
acknowledgment of the usages and traditional 
practices lo«t their full sovereignty and 
thus made themselves subject to the unrestne 
ted authority of the paramount power 
Because of this, tho other day the astute and 
able Nawab of Bhopal made it edear that 
the Princes, before signing any agreement, 
wished to ) are their status clearly deter- 
mined jiid cially in conformity with their 
treaty n^ts. 

The late Lord Curzon and others declared 
that the proclamation of the late Queen 
A iclona should not be taken too senously 
by Indians, because it was nothing but a 
diplomatic declaration In view of these 
and many other incidents and 
particularly the recent troubles about the 
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real meaning of the Balfour Declarabon 
and the import of the "the estabhahment of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine” and violation 
of a solemn British pledge, as it has been 
termed by some conservative and liberal 
statesmen of Great Britain in connection 
with the British Governtnent s present policy 
in Palestine it will be worth while for the 
Indian statesmen to pay heed to the stand 
of Dr Aloonje and others 

Indian statesmen cannot be too carefnl 
in this matter Unless they protect them- 
selves and make their own position clear 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, they may 
subscribe to a policy which may later on 
signify something very different from what 
they intended Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty , and no statesman sbonld 
ever take anything for granted Things 
which are taken for granted aro often 
repudiated This is the history of inter- 
national diplomacy A recent example of 
it is that it was taken for granted by 
German statesmen that Italy, by becoming a 
party to the Triple Alliance, was bound by 
a treaty of "ofiensive and defensive alliance” 
But when the time for the test came in 
1014, Italy took a different stand, 
because Italy s interpretation of the treaty 
was different from that of Austria and 
Germany Indeed Italy could take this 
stand, because there was no mention of 
offensive and defensive” alliance m the 
instrument of the ‘Triple Alliance” 

British statesmen often speak enthusiasticallv 
for ‘dominion status for India”, but whenever 
a responsible Indian statesman, be ho Oandhi. 
Moonje, Sapru Sastri, or JwOah demands 
that the representatives of India and Britain 
should draw up a constitution of India on 
tho ba«is of ‘dominion status ’ fhoy refuse to 
subscribe to ffiis definite policy Only the 
other day, in connection with the “Round 
Table” Conference, Lord Peel very frankly 
said that his party (Conservatives) think 
that “domiDioD status for India” was tlio 
goal ; but it could not bo achieved now, or 
in tho near future Are the representatives 
of {lie present Labour Goremment and of 
the Liberal Party of Great Britain also 
of tlio same opinion ’ If ndt, tliere cannot 
be any oacU'O for not using the definite 
oppression of ‘doramion status” in the 
prcamblo of a document which is to deal 
with the future form of federation of Jndia, 
There is no need of denying that tte 
people of India in gcncml do not believe 


in the sincerity of each and eiery British 
statesman, for innumerable reasons By not 
using the expression ‘dominion status,” 
Bntish statesmen help to arouse new 
suspicions regarding the real motive for 
holding the ‘‘Round Tible” Conference If the 
Round Table" Conference makes the decision 
that India should have full dominion status 
now or within a definite date this should 
be clearly stated m unmistakable terms ; 
so that later on it cannot be misconstrued 
in any other way If for some reasons, 
British statesmen refuse to agree to such 
a demand it will be wise for Indian 

statesmen that before they give their 

assent to any agreement even on principle, 
they should explain their position fully 
and clearly 

TiRiKwin Das 

Cannes France „ ® 

Nov SO lOSO 


Attempted Political Murder Agair 

The murder of Lieut -Colonel Simpson, Into 
Inspector-Genera] of Jails in Bengal, in tho 
Calcutta Writers’ Buildings, has been followed 
by the attempted murder of the Governor of 
the Paojib and the murder of a sub-inspedtor 
of police at tho last comocation of the 
Paojab University Host probably, these are 
tcitoMst outrages They desen e to be 
condemned like other murders On - public 
grounds also they deserve to be reprobated , 
for they put obstacles in the way of the 
success of the different noh»violent method* 
which are being .adopted by different political 
parties (o bring about the political emancipa- 
tion of India. But whether they Spoil the 
chances of success of India’s non-ilolent 
struggle or not, fhoy may diminish tho respect 
in which India has begun to be hold m 
foreign countries for the non-violent and 
spiritual heroism of many of her sons and 
daughters Wo do not of course, mean to 
say that wo ought to act in any particular 
manner simply to win the good opinion of 
foreigners, thougJj as men and social beingv 
we value sucli good opinion Whether 
foreigners think well of us or not, it is the 
highest ethical and spiritual ideal ovoJrcd ib 
India winch we sliould conform to , and if 
in dniDgso wo gam the respect and sympathj 
of the vorld, tint is no mean advantage 
TSiOse who consider tliemselvcs practical 
men, may not care for any talk of high 
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ideals Bnt practical considerations may ^ 
adduced, which, if pondered oTcr. should 
wean terrorists and would-be terrorists from 
the pursuit of wrong courses of action w 
course, if revenge, public or private, be the 
motive in any pirticnlar case it is only 
spiritual conversion that can cure the 
desperate among them But if they thin 
that they can put an end to British doroina 
tion in India and liberate the country by 
political assassinations, they ate mistaken 
■We do not want to maVe the unbistoncal 
statement that violence has had no place 
m the past history of the world in national 
struggles for independence But in the past 
successful violence for national emancip^ion 
m all cases took the form of regular warfare 
Terrorist outrage^ and political assassinations 
are however not war ‘Moreover at prwent 
greatest political thinkers of India have 
for differest reasons eschewed the method ol 
war for winning self rule for the country 
But we do not depend on their authority 
alone m thinking that terrorism cannot 
succeed m freeing India. The succft^s ol 
terrorist methods ^ would depend on m 
men being found to take P 

of murdered executive or poh« officere 
Now. during the last rTolme 

thereabouts, several evccutive and police 
officers, Fnropeati and Indian 
killed or seriously wound^ But 

vacancies created by their death « . 
mcut have never remained uotiiied in a 
single instance for a single day 4_®s*pn 
the paucity of men (earless enough to step 
into their shoes. What is true 
has every chance of being ijiat 

Again, if It be argued by terrorist Ibai 
their methods are likely to 
methods or behaviour of 
oftccra. It may bo Pomted but that the 

successors of the * l,te ti,cir 

officers have f,V: „f O I 

predecessors, undismayed by the fate ol t! e 

“lo moral .pintual and pract.cid cons.dcr. 
tions must 'alike lead other 

condemn political assassinations and other 
terrorist methods. ,« 

The Government of India •“ 

€"■001 in one of their .1,,*^ 4i,„ 

tho civil disobedience movement that ito 

(ailuro of that movement would be I*el^ 
give a fiUip to terrorism That was 
observation For terrorism is often bom « 
despair of success by following other 


methods Buf the advisers of the Government 
also know that m India it is easier to 
suppress violence which la not organized 
on a large scale and cannot be widespread 
than it i» to suppress a countrywide move- 
ment of non-violent rebellion Hence pre 
femn'' neither a violent nor a non violent 
atni-'<’le for freedom they may either consider 
themselves to be between the devil and 
the deep ea or think that they are strong 
enough to cni-h both and impose their will 
on the people of India 


Repodiation of a Public Debt 
One ol tbe n, t - gppon.lv cnhc.zed 
conditions laid doon 1> 
the peaee pourpitki nvried on with 

Lord Irnin throngb Ih "P" '"d I 
Jayakaras interroednnes va tie iigin 
refer if necessary to an independent tribumd 
such of the British chims conce ^mns and 
the hke including the so called ^5 

ol India as may «eem to the 
Oovernment to be unjust or not n the 
iot“rcst of the people of India. This WM 
interpreted by the ^Jceroy and most other 
British cnlics as the right to repudiate all 
the public debts of India though the words 
Quoted above do not certainly admit of such 
an interpretation But we need not repeat 
oar commenU on the topic in our last 
October issue p dCD Officials and their 
aupporters were red with anger at the m^ 
snmstioo that some of the public botre- 
wio^ m India might not have been m the 
interest of India But here is an instance 
of actual repudiation of half of a debt 
by a British administrator of an Indian state 
appointed by the OoTernment of India I7ie 
Leader of Allahabad publishes the following 
letter «aid to have been issued by \Iajor 
Robson the Administrator of the Bharatpore 
State to the Bribsh Indian investors in tbe 
5V* per cent Bhantpore State Loan 1*127- 
47 

«t TImt "sir — In view of the virtinl hankrnptcj- of 
hvthe Bharatroro State the Government of India 
ihv» ha»l under coa-ilemtion for some time past 
tap whole question of the aid v,hii.h they a,i?*tlc 
* afford in the liabilities of the 

h theSlal' is utterly unable to iiquidvte the debts 
romitsown resources, la rtspyt of the 5 t ^ 
rent det^-ntnTO loan raided la 1927 and repayble 
m iS-f of which you are one of the holders, they 
have no« t'een rleased to order that the debpntore 
llJj I ts are to he offered fresh debentures on the 
lines as the old ones as to rate of mterest 
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(\^’hich will be at 5Vs per cent) and maton^ but 
lor halt the amount of the present debentures 
Tlie arrears of interest due to the end of the 
current year will not be paid further mteresr 
which will accrue on the new debentures with 

effect from 1st January 1931 to be paid Vearlj m ,,k,uus ui i iiHrirmif. rmer mr 

January beginning with January 1932 The .A t creaiea lo 

Government of India have further laid down that f"® general oeuent of persons professiog 

toe Uindu rehgJOD, aofwjfhstandjDg any 


community and provides, among other things, 
that no person belonging to the Hindu com 
ihunity will be deemed incapable by reason 
of his caste of securing the benefits of a re- 
ligious or charitable trust created for 


the holders are to be informed cleariy that if Ihm 
do not accept tins offer within a reasonable penod 
which IS hereby fixed as up to the dOth Novmber 
1930 the liability of the State will he defimtely 
written off and no further claim in this respect will 
be entertained 

I am accordingly to give you notice that if you 


custom or interpretation of law to the 
contrary It is claimed that the law. if 
passed, will remove the legal disabilities of 
the untouchables and pare the way to an 
effective removal of untouchability Thnl 


do not intimate acceptance of this offer and return niir be trne Put fhn />npea nf .Mi'hihi 
for necessary action as explained above the of « 

debentures held by jouso as to reach the Financial “® , destroyed root and branch only 

Secretary Bharatpore by 30fh November 1930 the after both touchabJes and untonchaWes bare 
debt due to you will be written off and no further received a truly rational and humane 
claims will be entertained The Government of India 
have amved at this decision after earnest oonsidera 
tiou of all the facts connected with the case and 
the offer made is final 

Yours faithfully 

Administrator Bharatpore State. 


education 

Tlie other bill aims to prevent the • 
dedication of women as “deradasis ’ hr 

service in the Hindu temples Such dedicu 
tion was mado illegal in the Mjtjoro slate 
long ago And more recently Dr )Irs 
Jluthulahshnu Reddy brought about JegisJa* 
tioo along similar lines in tho Madras 
Legislative Council ' 

British Premier on “Outside Authority’ 

Mo do not attach any importance to tho 
power for good of tho so colled Round Table 
Conferenca For, no settlement mado by it ' 
will work unless it ngreos to India having 


In commenting on this letter Tlte Leader 
refers to Lord Irwin’s attitade towards 
the Congress leaders’ condition relating to 
public debt, and says 

Yet when it comes to dealing with an Indian 
state of which tho Ooicrament of Jodia has 
assumed direct managemcot, the Oovernment lias 
not hesitated to proposo rcpudiatiou of a material 
portion of tho loan regardless of the loss which it 
would cause to the British Indian mvestors. vho 
oatURiIlj look up to the Oovernment of India for 

support. Is it naht and equitable for tho Govern jiuhuk 

55srL’”teS“‘iu"s , "“V,"*, ■' 

honour Its obligations m full , and >ct deal difTcTcDt likely to agree to Whatever wo write 
Jy widi an Indian state, when it assumes its direct nboat it >s meant to proicnt mischief and 
administration, and ask the Bnlish Indian mvcsiora misconception The very hrst thing it ought 

“r'ca?! 'rhoSf'S.S'JS' 

scrions attempt to develop its resources and econo- fo frame a full dominion constitution for 
mi«o Its ailmmistration ^ \\o regard it as nothinir India. After such dochration' it ought to 
but scandalous to thrraten in this autocrauc and i,aro proceeded to selllo the details of such 

.con.t.t„l.on In.lp.d „r dp.nc » .1 to 
not agree to accent the terms offered. We feci been shuntod oil what ought to have been 
prettv sure that if the Milnrajs had teen alive ho its main lino of nclirity by tno inspired or 
wonid not fiavo arted m this manner ^ten.jrtls h« spotancous dcclsraticn of the f'rincelf 


creditors. And if ho had done fo the rolitical 
department of tlio (lovcremcnt would ifsctl have 
taken strong objection to auch a coun»c teing 
adopted 


Two Social Reform Bills 

Mr R K Shanraukliam Chetty has given 
notice of two Bills relating to social reform 
which will be introdncod nt the next session 
of tho Ix'gislfltive Assembly One of Hies© is 
intended to remove certain disabilities affec- 
ting the so-cnlled tintoucliahlcs fn the Ilfodu 


puppets that they wart a federated Imlia. 
fee next move by which (h* conference ha* 
been kept away from wna ought to be 
lift chief ohjectire Ihe demand on 

the part of tho Bntisn Primo Jlinister 
Mr Ramsay 3IncI)onald who is the 
chairman of tho Conterence, that t’'e 
communal problem must lie first nettled 
before anything ehe Hat h Important can 
be done Tie actual words uired fv 
hint are 

“It Is no pood your ttartirc tho work?-c cf the 
Indian eonsmution a-nl astirg anj oof* Je »ai , 
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to selde one of the essentnl eoDditwna to sireee sful 
’ftorkiDff of the con titulion Therefore 1 hojHj 
you 'vill Una all > our energies to creafmff ao 
atmoaphero of eoodwitl and progress 

One should of coarse taVeMr "MncBonalds 
siDcenfy for gnnted Therefore 
assamjDg tint his words are nol 
diplomatic but sincere one must conclade 
that he has a curiously illogical mentality 
The communal problem in India is partly i 
product of oar larina partly a legacy of 
India s past history and partly of British 
raaonfaeture — m what proportions need not 
be discussed here. That Britishers have 
had something to do with it need oot be 
proved in detail Only two facts need be 
mentioned here Common'll representation 
^as granted to the Moslems during the 
^drunistration of Ixird Mmto as the resoU 
of a Muhammadan deputation which waited 
on him \ecording to ifaulana ilahomed Al« 
^ho IS 83 good an authority as can be 
ocsired this deputation was a '‘coromaod 
perforiUTpce tnd tins characteriration of 
the deputation is corroborated by Lord 
Morley B words addressed (o ford Jlinlo 
\ou started the communal hare So much 
lor tie origin aod dc'olopment of th-* 
cotniuunal problem Pnefy the problem is 
what proportion of political power in the 
Country is to be pos e«>ei3 by Moslems and 
t ther minorities and wfiatb) the non Moslems 
Mr MscDosald wants that the division of 
the booty or the boon should precede the 
^ocnting of the thing to be divided lo 
other word the Masalraans and the Hindns 
arc to wrangle and settle what thcir 
rcvpectiTc shares of the powers are to be 
before it i-. known whether the Indians a-. % 
whole are to have any ultimate powers at 
all aud if so what they are going to be If 
they are not to ha>e anv ultimate powers 
what i« the nseof any deliberations relating to 
their diiision ’ If the powers to be given to 
the Indian people are not final but only of 
a 'ubordmate character tliea it might be 
comj aratively easy to concede Some of the 
demands of the obdurate coniroiioali't Moslem 
minority XTltiraato powers cannot, witbont 
iniUTing the national causc and the 
proeiect of the crowlh of national solidanby 
be conceded to a minority to «nch an extent 
aa to convert U really or practically to a 
permanently predominant majority Therefore 
before the majoritv and the ninonties 
proceed to divide the boon they mu t know 
what the boon is actuallr going to bt Mr 


MacDonald ought not to ask the ludiin 
delegates ’ todiscuss the questionof precedence 
at a Baifoecide banquet. Lord Irwins and 
Hr MacDonalds endless words about India s 
fatore have reminded wags of the hrst ver'C 
in tl e Gospel according to SL John taken 
in a prafane Pickwickian seuse 

Tie British Premier speaks of your 
starting tin* workingof the Indian constitution 
But ilieic and what is this Indian constitution 
iM e t or posvf’ He says it is no 
good asking an outside authority to settle 
one of the e seit al conditjons to successful 
working of ti institution But this 
outside author ti is choscn the ladnn 
members— particul ir1 tl e comraunalisiu 

ridden members— lo i h a way as to make 
it eatreraely difficult if not impossible for 
them to agree Mr MaiD nald found n thing 
loappropiiate in ao out lie autboritv making 
the DoiDinatioas Tne Mo leu nominees of the 
Ooremment are giving tbenisehes such supe 
rior airs they have delivered tbeir ult matuiu 
IQ such ao arrogaut way that all (rue satioii 
ahsts cannot but feel disgusted 'Mirat lod an 
Liberals may think (bat by giving the com 
muoalist Muslims all that they vrant, the war 
to self government is going to be paved 
But (hat IS a great mistake They are really 
digging the srave of Nationalism and de- 
mocracy and assisbng at the birth of 
coiurouitaitsm ridden Muslim rule in ludia 
We have purposely used epithets beforo the 
word Mo Urn Because there arc in the 
coootry a good many famous and still more 
nomero\i% ob^cofe Muslims who are true 
na(ioDatist> But not one of them bi^ been 
loviied to the Conference 

Mr MacDonalds Government is an 
“outside authority wants to and will settle 
the future constitution of India which is the 
most important and roost essential problem 
before Brjtishers and Indians alike This 
“outside anthority has also c*' 0 <en and 
Doraiaated the Indians who are taking part 
ID the Conference But tbi> same “onfside 
anthority insi ts on its ladiijn nominees 
setUiog the commuoaJ prubiera first though 
tt ought to know that the men of different 
creeds who are taking part in n commcin 
national vlrut^le— and who have not been 
invited to the Conference — were the best 
(inalitied to settle the communal problem 
It IS a grim joke to expect “goodwill from 
comrauDslism ridden persons di tingur-hed 
for grab 

Regarding the question whether the 
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OovernmoDt in\itcd or ought to have invited 
tho Congress party to tho Conference Air 
J A Spender has pointed out in tho 
Nms Chontclc tint tho Indian Government 
has not adopted tho usual procedure in 
obtaining delegates for the (so called) Round 
Table Conference He points out that tho 
normal procedure would have boon to invite 
the leaders of all parties to tho London 
Conference and throw upon thoso who declin 
ed the onus of doing so and etplaining 
why So far as I can sco it remains open 
to the Congress party to saj that they have 
not been invited and have not declined 
Thoso who know Indian politics and consider 
tho po'sibilitios of the future will not thinl 
tins a mere point of form 


The Bengal Majority Problem 

It IS perfectly absurd that some non 
Bengali Indian Liberals have been giving 
away m perpetuity to Moslem Bengalis 50 or 
61 per coat of tho seats in tho lutiiro 
Legislative Council of Bengal and that some 
Bengali Hindu members of tho so cailea 
Round Tiblo Conference soom to have agreed 
to this arrangement That is what cables to 
tho dailies say Many telegrams have been «=ent 
to these ofllcious weaklings toll og them that 
they do not represent anybody (etccpl perhaps 
themselves) in Bengal far loss the Hindus of 
Bengal They do not know the Bengal problem 
and have either not heard of Iiappenoiugs m 
Pabna Ivishorganj and Dacca or have clean 
forgotten them 


Separation of Burma 

Thoso Burmans who want and have 
n^recd to tho separation of Burma from 
India really want that Burma sbonld bo 
made a separate Dominion In other vvonis 
they do not want separation without 
Dominionhood But tl oso separatists arc 
too simple minded to bo able to copo with 
British diplomats The latter J are acclaimed 
that part of the separatist Burmese desire 
which accords with their plans of domioation 
and exploitation but tl c other part of the 
desire of these Burmese will bo given the 
go bj , 

Tho separatist Burmese however are 
neither tho whole nor a majority of He 
population of Burma U C! it lllaing 


President of tho General Council of the 
Burmosc Association m his raessige to Mr 
AIncDouald thanks him for the ruling that 
separation cannot bo regarded as the 
Conferenco finding until considered by it» 
plenary session Ho adds Tlie Confcience 
must know that its nominated delegation 
from Burma does not contain a single 
representative of Burmese Buddhists coasti 
tutmg 90 per cent of the population But 
the voice of a minority under the tliiimb 
of tho British olficial and non official 
sojouroers in Burma with the Governor at 
their head bids fair to bo taken as tho 
real voice of Burma 


Rebellion in Burma 

Sensational details of a reb^lion m 
Burma aro being published in me dailies 
day after day Some Burmese who know 
the situation thoroughly have expressed the 
opinion that the disturbances aro not pohti 
cal but economic in origin They say that 
Ihoy aro due to exploitation by rico 
merchants and exporters It is diflicuU 
to ascertain the truth from this distance 


Martyrdom of Baburao Ganu 

V swadesbi volunteer named Ihburao 
Oaau wanted to stopn motor lorry m Bombay 
carrying foreign cloth Ho was run overanddied 
in hospital His funeral procession, consi'^ting 
of nioro than a hundred thousand person" 
reminded those who witnessed it of the 
funeral of Tolamauyn Tilak 

Tho public have pad their homage of 
respect to this martyr to duty 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Oovernmont has done a graceful thing 
in releasing Pandit Ifndan '\iolian "Mahviyi 
from jai! unconditionally owing to I is 
senons illness there "Wo fervently lope 
ho will now recover quickly 


Hindu University Grant 

Tlio Hindu University receives lU nnnunl 
Bovemnient subsidy usually m September 
But up to tho -’•'til December last it dm 
lot got tho t-rant for 1S30 The Stnnlo 
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hiving made representations on the sobjctt 
to the Ooveram»nt the litter it is stated 
snggestf'J tho acceptance of some 
terms by the University before the mittei 
could be considered It i» alleged that one 
of these terms waa the astooudingly incredible 
one that Pandit Madin Alohn Malaviji 
should be removed from, the ^ ice-Cnancellor 
ship of the University TheSemte of coui«e 
rejected tliia condition We ha\e beird that 
owing to fitianciil stringency the profe«saTs 
of the Hindu Unnersity had resolved in cisc 
of need to forgo bilf of their salanev 
Nothing less was expected of them \nd we 
are Sure if the wor t 'ximes to Iho worat 
they and many outsiders would bo ready to 
'one on a mere subaistenco allowance 

• Prayers for Pandit Motilat Kehru 

It welcome news that Pandit Motilal 
Nehni is on the way to recoiery Last 
'Jnndny there were prayers for hia 
complete recovery lu miny temples and other 
places wor«hip in different prorinccs In 
Calcutta it hid been announced tbit a public 
racetiog would be held jd the Tiri^undari 
PirV for such prayers But the police 
intfrfcred Mr Rajendra Lil Siogb secretary 
of the Baribazar Congress Committee was 
arrested for announcing the meeting and the 
crawd was dispersed by the police with lathis 

Latfii Charges 

lithi chirgcs continue in different pirts 
ol the country by way of applying “raminaom 
force ’ with ternblo effect 

Sardar Patel 

Sirdar Patel » health in Coimbatore jail 
continues to cause greit anxiety 

Lala Motilal John 

TTc regret to announce the dcilh of Lali 
Hotilal John the founder of the well Inown 
I'anjab Oncutal Sirin and tbo Bombay 
SansVrit Pre«« T>ahorc He did much to 
popularize SineVnt literature all over India. 
He rendered a great service to the cause of 
Indologj b> publishing nro and unpublished 
"otVs on ancient Indii in 1 is popular scrie-s 
Hahamabopadhyaya Dr Hiraprasid Sastn 
n 1 c I i, spoVo highly of hi» senes >n his 
presidential address at the fifth session of the 
All India Oriental Conference held at Lahore 
m I'-.H 



Tlio Pinjab Orient il tips his become 
PoimJir in fndii and so ftr 0 bo>k« I m 
been publi&hed in this series I ih Hitilil 
1 leidiog member of the Jain coramuniti 
an<l wa« elected president of the first sessn i 
®f bbri Atmaoandi Iain Slahisabbi Pinjib 


Muslim Educational Conference 
The forty second session of tlie \il India 
M'lsliDi EdntJtionil Confereuoo was held 
last mouth at Benares In course of his 
PtHidcntiil address the President surf 
whether rou or I like it or not the 
ecbiioniio andotler forces working igainst 
Ib^ coatiattiiiCG ol prirthU iro so great that 
>t Is slfo to predict that in Indii purdih 
ns an lustitiition is now doomed He 
concluded by obsening 

, Had laiba been a land with onlj one ]an_uage 
anl one culture Uio solution of the main dithcul 
tics avrtU which our country as a whole is faced 
jjobld ha\e bo-n a comparatiaely eas^ alTair 
not. since tJiat is not tho ca..e and since we 
Muisalnwos aia. coalident that, as in the past “o 
in the fit ire our caiUuro will render great service 
to ^ir MotlK^and we luaic to see that the rich 
vnri,.t5 that etirrotinds uv does not reduce the Jif^ 
of *) ir conimusit} to a coo lilion of con i Icto (.1 ao 
The preservation of Uus'iilman tde.als of life 
ao^notii'ee"aTily mean a statooE perpot lai war! ire 
with those who do not sitare thosi, jdnls. 1 h-ave 
alwavs UJieved and nevermore strongly tl an to- 
^ that nothing solid can ever le built on hatred 
uorcover acommunity tliat is confident of it elf and 
IS feure of the K)undne«s of its own culture is not 
<m^ that aitop s tho habit of atn ays iiuarreliing with 
its nefc.htonr* 

, kke Invlian Mussalmans shoull opeoly 
■cVnowled^e the fact that we have received from 
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llindn cniliration as nincli os wo have oHr«oh<s 
c-ontnbiitcd to it After oil whether it in the 
rplm of tlioticlif or mitnt of \rt. it in the Himli 
element ia.ojr !i\os that has made us ns a pcrile 
iliflerent from the Mns^ilmans inhalilm? the otfi"r 
connlncs of the world. 

Combating Immoral Traffic 
Air Dayaram Parsram Alirchandani of 
Hyderabad (Sind) has been doinp cood work 
for comhatinjj this serious c\il In a letter 
addressed to the Sccretnir Ilcnffol Womens 
Protection TiOasue, and the Secretary, the 
Calcutta A isilancc Association, ho suggests 
the following important measures 

1 That the oJTence of ealjcicg nwar mnmtd 
tcotufii for iHimornf jiirjosf^ mentioned m 
section 493 of the Indian Penal Code i« well as in 
the codes of most o! the Indian States snonld 
be made extraditable 

2 That as in section 497 A of the Marwar 
Penal Code tho cnticiOR away of jndotr* tor im»MO 
rofjnriose^ shall to made an offence m BnUsh 
India and other States too and it bo mada extradi 
tat fe 

3 Tliat tho enticing awaj of uniunmrd femaUs 
of ana ago for unmoral imrjtc^es should lo made 
na olTeneo in llnti h India as well as I^ndian 
India and tho same bo made extraditable and 

4 Tl at sections hko 9C0-A and of tho 

Indian Penal Code ehmild inchided m the 
Posal Codes of aarious Indian States where thMO 
ha\e not yet Icon ineludedandbe made extraditable 

His proposals deservo tho attention of all 
persons having the interests of social reform at 
heart The extradition agreenieDt regarding 
section 499 has been made between tho 
Bikaner State and the Government of India 
and a similar demand »u connection with the 
ofieDcos under this section was also made 
by the Jodhpur State about February last 
after Air Alirchandnni s. agitation m tho 
Bomba]} Chrornclc 


Speech embody admirable sentiments, whi^i, 
have not howcier, found expression in 
Goremments measures “A far more Tutlil^.., 
policy of repression is conceivable But 
would fl'k him to enquin, whether rcprcvSioj^ 
lias not already been ruthless creating de Cj-j.. 
in many heart*, and homes and hamlet Oud 
whether lie has not mistaken the stifling 
gnevances for peace 

Calcutta Police Commissioner’s Powers 
The Calcutta High Court has m tj,e 
course of its judgment in the Prabhat Fej-i 
Case pronounced tho aiithoritaliye opininjj 
that the law does not giro the Police Cobj 
mi inner of Calcutta power to proliibit t»j| 
meetings and processions for an indchnijg 
period A et Alagistrates ha\o sent a gooj 
many persons to jail for disobeving tljn 
illegal orders of the Commi*.«ion(w Ang 
these ofhcials who do not know the Jaw abg 
guardians of law and order’ 

"The Manchester Guardian on Terrorism 
On the day following tho murdtr of De 
Simpson Reuter cabled to India the Man. 
cheder Guardians commenU on that bloody 
deed part of which ran aa follows 

As long 08 the Nationali t Indio lias tlie* en ^ 
of grievance the method^ of terrorism aio liable 
be iKod whoever mai be respoitsiblo for law anq 
order lanatic excesses can Ifst be cmed bj, 
reasonableoe'^s and moderation lojuatice la the life. 
Mood of terronsm and the work of tho Ronn^ 
Table Conferonee is to put an end to injuatice 
There is much truth lo these worda I>nt 
injustice and a sense of grievance alone do 
not lead to terrorism These exist in all 
countries more or less without giving ri-'ing 
to terrorism everywhere If despair of re 
dress be added to these then terrorism may 
come mlo existence 


Viceroy at European Association’s Dinner 
Alt dlir Ziuuywnr jHiiwi' 

Calcutta last mnnlli Lord Irwin asked that 
criticism should be constructive Indian 
leaders haie given him much coDstructivc 
advice which, however has not been accepted 
He also said 

A\e ehouJd I am ^atisried make a profound 
mistake if we under-estimated the genuine and 
powerful feeling of hationalism that is animating 
much of Indian fhougJit And for thi* no simple 
complete or cure ever has been or evci 

wall bo found in strong action by tho Oovernment 
It would no doubt be ro^sible to apply a far more 
r> tillers policj of repre'Si n than anyore has yet 
pu gested and after a ^pace of time, be it short or 
long to create a dc'ert and call it peace 

These and certain other sentences in his 


A Great Educational Benefactor 
Thelate Rao Bahadnr D Laxminnrayana of 
the Central Provinces has by his will, enriched 
the Nagpur University with an endowment of 
thirty lakhs of rupees to be utilired for 
education and research in applied chemistry 
He has also left n hkh of rupees for the 
Senants of India Society He made a fortune 
we believe mainly by extracting and deilinr 
in maugane e and Ins. giien awny the bulk 
of it foi the educational industrial and 
political advancement of the country Afen 
of his stamp are rare Ale shall le glid if 
any of our readers can scud us a good 
portrait of this munificent giver for publica 
tion in this Review 
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The Vision of Life and Love 

R\ RAB1^DR^\\TH T\«-0R> 

The eterinl Drc->m !•» Ixirno on fhc ^incs 
of n.:o!(?ss L).:ht 
tint un(l^ the veil of the \ icue 
nnil SOON K ro>'i Time 
AM iMHS cei'clts-i |*ntfcrii-N of Btiiu 
*riie iiir‘>fen unmn*' dumb 

the incinins of tlm |)i(<:rinuis 
th( endless adfiiUure of hvntennt — 

V hose in'>h alonj; the skr 

llamoN ijp into innoinenbie nnirs of j nths, 
till ^t Hst Lnowlcdfi?? out from the rtiisL 

111 the intinih of humoti spirit 
'xnd in thot dim-licbtcd dmn 
sIk vji Hchlessh .r»7es thioii£;li the breik iii the mist 
nt the \ ision of Lift ind of TjO\ e 
inin^ from the tumult of profound p-iin and jor 



Historical and Cultural Research in Bali 

Ji\ Vtoi suNirnvUUAK cif\riFR7r 

Ckilcidta Uinicisily 


T he island of llali just to the cist 

of Jivi with its population of i million 
{of whom ninety nine per cent accardins: 
to official accounts are still Hindus) is one of 
the distant outposts of Indian culture which is 
even now guarding vith jealous care its common 
heritage with us Practtcalij the whole of 
Java rich populous with its forty millions 
and higlilj cultured — has accepted Islam 
but without abandoning tlieir pie Islamic 
Indian culture Tho other islands are either 
wholly or largely 'MaliaramadaQ But the 
people of Ball have remained fiitbful to the 
faith and the wvys of their ancestors who 
some twenty or fifteen centuries ago 
received Hindu culture and Hindu religion 
and probably also soni'* infasioa of Hindu 
blood 

In l'^27 I was privileged to tour in 
Ball and Java with Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
and at that time I had so ne opportunity of 
observing the Balinese people They 
pious and religious in their own waj ana 
ate intensely proud of their Hindu eiilturo and 
religion The Dutch made a ‘’“tS 

of the little island only as late as 1 >0$ just 
over twenty years ago Thej have treated 
the Bilinese people in the way that a brave 
and chivalrous and unspoiled people deserve 
to bo treated Ihej have not interfered 
w<th their laws and their ways and there 
being no necessity for it thej have not 
exploited them economically So that the 
Balinese— their princes as well as the com 
moo people — seem to be quite content with 
their Dutcli masters whose lule does not 
seem to sit heavily on them and does not 
appear to fleece them or bleed them During 
our tour we had plenty of occasion to 
remark upon the cordialitj winch obtained 
between the Dutch officials and the Balinese 
princes and people and there was a sinwnly 
about the nflection that many of the Dntcli 
officials wo came to know ftU for this most 
lovable people wl ich was quite convincing 
The Balmese nrercccivingtliQ education that 
ho Dutch have brought to them as well as to 


the peoples of the otiier inlands of Imlonesia — 
in ^ialay the Hindustani of Indonesia and 
in Dutch There is a gieit deal of inquis 
tiveness among this gifted people and alreadv 
there are some who have managed to learn 
Luglish in addition to Maliij which is 
fairlj common and Dutch Thej are 
interested about their own culture and 
their own past is much as any othdr 
jicople with a heritage of winch fnej are 
conecious There is a veij living touch with 
their national literature which is largely 
of Indian and Hindu Jav aneso inspiration — 
the Kama} ana and the Hihabharat^ taking 
an important jilaco in this literature 

The artistic side of the life of Bali i> 
altractiDg the European and American tourist 
and Ball is gradually being brought to the 
forefront In plctu^e^que happiness of life Bah 
ma} be said still to bo id that elysiuni or 
paradise of our dreams which we Hindus ai? 
accustomed to place m ♦ho Ancient India of 
Ajanta or of Araaravati oi of aitistio ages 
earlier still Here is a life which sterns to 
look bad to the past but is now luevitablj 
on the way to transformation tlirough tl e 
forces of the Zeitgeist into something real 
and modern 

The sCeintific curiosity of furope ha* 
not left Ball alone Dutch scholars of 

eminence with Hendnl Kern at tliLir head 
have applied themselves to tiie elucidation 
of Balinese culture of the pre«ent as well 
as of the post Vnd tlic work of the Dutch 
scholars in investigating ttie laws and life 
history and antiquities a’^t and Iifcrutiire of 
Bah has received it is a matter of 

congraiulatien to note most intelligent and 
whole hearted co operation from tlio Balmese 
tbensclves The local princes encournge fit 
arts anti critts of the couutrj with a 
conscioos prido in them tint is very refrLsh 
mg to see At Karing Asem m last Bah 
we found that cement castings of sculpturi 
in the tralitional waj were being taken in 
the residence of the local prince to decorate 
his buildings the stone found locally being of 



ill^TOKICU. IM) CrfTLRir. KH&B\KCn IN Hur 


1 volt voleinic comi O'llioa winch was i at Hr 1 
tn Hsh to stand wnthcnnp Tho I’atncsawa 
I’anjara) of Ocbo'd m Central Hah a In^hlv 
cnltnml pcntlenian »ho we were toW wa 
KsHtnya by raste and who wrote loal> and 
artic!f-« in Dutch on Dilinese cu tom« and was 
the repri-s'-ntati'fe for Dali in tie ('ntial 
legislative \« erabh at Hatavia to which 
memlen, for the difftrint part-* of 

Dutch India cam< made a present to thi 
Batavia ilusenru of tie hejutiful kteciinona of 
fiilinese \ ooJ carving which decorated Ih 
th“ huge irmlnii or catafalfint carrvint th 
Ttmains of hi-* cecpnsid uncle to tie CTfimtiin 
griund The earnest ihsire /f tK Balinr-t 
priest prince-* and people ti he once m n 
m cultural ruppro^lfnimt vetih India wi-* 
manifest evtrywher' — ns much os in Java 
»n(l in till* lh« Dutch ofiicers were (ranUv 
^nd frertr sjraiatlictie TWre «»s a d 'it 
al 0 among priests and tie chief- to nviv< 
the study of san-Vrit The Rilinese use a larg 
number of ’'un«Lrit t/ion/rns in their religious 
Titnal *111 they hare lost the living tooeli 
with 'si'jsirit by ceasing to study the 
linsuag" an 1 these uianlrn^ hareoltcn become 
crrnjjt, and nnintclligihle nnd mived with 
nalintsc 

One of the most coliglitencd and sym 
fathetic Dutch ollicuD in Ihli h tlie I e«idcnt 
(District Ofli er) in charge el tUi'landsof 
Dali and I omhoV Jlr I> I f (ar<n whom 
ave nut on thret occasions during oor 
sejontn in Dali « and Ins ctiltured and genial 
personahtj is ont of our plesssntfst 
meiuorips m our Java Dali lour \t his 
instancp i conftKnce was called in lane 
DiSS to «ct iir n memorial to the memory of 
two Dutch scholais — h \ I tefrincl and 

Dr If Nenbronner van dorTuul. olohaddooc 
I great omount of pioneer s worl m loscsti 
gating tl< cullure customs and langu^ago of 
Fall Tlic memoriil was to fake the form 
of an institution to [reserve one of the 
ficest »rd roost important tl mgs in IJaJmeso 
ciillure— Its treasures of jaln leaf 315S 
Tte scope of such an insfitntion naturally 
could not It confined to NISS alone and 
all departments of Dalincso life and culture 
have come to be included Dutch scholars 
in lava and Dali interested m IK 
Hindu cullure of Indonesia lave identihtd 
themselves with this Irslitotion and it augurs 
well for this infant societ> <t at »mc1i *chchrs 
as Dr 'JtuUcrheim Dr f»ons and Dr Irgeand 
are among its active workers The »aline«e 
inesfs and princes have given it tleir whole- 


l "arted support and tl Dutch adninistri 
t n I as Tunde an ad(i{(ii hnancnl contri 

Ilf n The Kocict) or tiition is thus an 

V » '-ocioty inminiatiii r Dali and I mhok 

V t < collection of Nl"- and art oljccf-J 

al ular publications ' the echolars 
» ndiicting rc-searci into things 



Dalinesi fhi Instiluti >n has got ^ hoti i 
and a nimt Vt Sinkaradja the capital of 
Kail a emal) but tino structuro has been 
provide I (or It with n lire j roof rnfe room 
IQ cement and iron to store the NI'-S The 
luilding was otoned formally for the pul lie 
by Ills bsctilency the Ooverner Oenrral 
of Nothirlaods India Hr Mr A P D dc 
(*ratff m Splcmh r DLs thi date of 
opening in Sika tra which ohtnns in Dali 
IS indicitcd by thr rnrulra (at gkuln or 
pictorial m*thod— ‘'aka ^ear lhv.0 being 
indicated at the gate way by figures— a 
man (=1) an elephant (=fi nstarUggoji) an 
arrow (— '• ptinrn /mna) and a dead tod> 
(= 2 ero or a««r/n) On the gateway to tl o 
left and right are figures of Dima and Sita 
The memorial inslitiitK n was at first named 
yirhliug Ii*fnurl lo» drr Tiiiil liit at 
the suggestion of a Dalinise prince I (loesti 
Foetoc Djlantik of Uoeleleng who took n 
very keen interest in its foundation the 
Dutch word ''tie/ tini/ meaning foundation 
was ebaoged lor tlo &in«krit llaline'e word 
Air/jrt to give fb(? j roper Dilinesc tori el 
tolhc ‘-ocitly flip ‘•anvkrlt word t»/'/i(=’gloT} 
memorial acl leven tnt i is ii'ed in Dahnese 
ID the form the pure fcanelrit form 

is not employed m Dalinc'e ond fhi Sncietj 
IS now known ns Jiufia Tufnirl Ion titt 
Tmd 
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'VUahtihjn has begun 'vorl miraedi'ilcly 
and through its publications l^hIch already 
(December 1930) have come up to h^o Bomber* 
wo can form some idea of the very excellent 
work tIntDutch scholars (ivith the assistance 
of the Baline e m some cases) are doing 
there Tivo numbers of its Vcihdeeltngcn 
or Bulletins one Balinese historical text the 
Ktduna Pamancaugah edited m the Roman 
characters with notes byC C Berg a=.tlie first 
volume in the senes of Kn tya editions of local 
texts that are contemplated and a fine two 
volume work by Dr W T Stutteriieira named 
Oiidheden tan Bah or Antiquities of Bill 
giving in its first volume an account of the 
State of Pedjeng and its antiquities and in its 
second \olurao some 130 plates and diagrams 
of these antiquities toese are already before us 
Dr R Gons a young Dutch scholar whose 
acquaintance I had tlie pleasure and privilege 
of making m Bali is occupjing himself with 
the literary and religious side of Balinese 
culture He is living in Bali in close touch 
with the people studying their language and 
their religion and he is the lieart and soul of 
the JrSS department of the A regular 

search for and cataloguing of MSS is going 
on and the collection at tie Kutya is being 
made not only with original MSS whenever 
available but also with copies carefully made 


m 

wm 








114,2 The MS Libran of the hirtja 

bj- tho copj-.^t> Tnero ‘j 

make copies of the illustrated '!Sb ana 
Smlea MSS with beautiful miniatures m 
So nJmio style scratched with the stylus 
used in writing form a noteworthj ^ 

Balmc 0 art sumhr miniature^ on 
leaf I have seen only in Ori«<a Dr Oons 
writes tome \nu perhajs do 

thod of gatheriai, lonfara (i c palm leal 


MSS)’ We have started by asking from all 
the Poenggawas {-~}nmqain^ local chiefs) of 
Ball (numbering about 40) full Ii>t3 

of the lontar^t possessed bv all the 

people of their districts Ihese lista 

are taken as the working basis for 
further activities From these lisN some 
lontars are selected and these selection 
lists are sent bad to the pocnggnica’^ 

Then after some days I am going to the 
districts to assemble the /onfai^ asl cd for, 
I bring Ihera home to the Kirtya where 
they are examined and scrutinised for a 
possible eopjiDg If they are coral lete 
and sufhciently well written they arc taken 
to other Balinese men spread all over the 
isle who are able to copy them Tlu» 
copying IS paid from the funds of our Kvfya 
After being copied the originals arc. Innight^ 



Jiff l lleil of ft Uoill ivftttva < > f 
KcJaau in (In Itriol 

'•tl — lOtii Centnn s 
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back to their owners and the coj les are 
safed in our Kirl ja Our fir<t wish 

Is to ln*e a lontnr book lihnr> as complete 
IS possible fhe further (l(“<tdera(a are 
first, to laAe i new’ and more 'idegoate 
catalogue of the Bilioe'^e land Old Taianese) 
literature «econd to further the edition 
m transcribtd text with translation and 
notes of the more important text It is> 
now the right moment to start with manx 
text editions e peciallj the reli ions and 
historical text 


111 the first nnmber of (fe BoBetin 
the Librarian adjoint of the hirijn a 
Balinese gentleman named Njoman Kadjeng 
la number of princes and priesU are acting 
as additional curators of the Kntya in 
different parts of the island) has giren in 
Dglch a prelimmarv bird s eye new of t' e 
contents Balinese literature In his op r 
he has diwded Balinese worksinto six classes 
U1 Veda — by which some iiaii/ias and ritual 
formulae are meant (2) Agaraa corre«pon 
ding to ^ur Dharmn saslras and inciudiog 
the Ni/i literature (3) Unngn — astrologyand 
other sciences including works on cosmogony 
nythologr grammar and metrics and 
Snaratauiia as well as L*ala{>e aii^dha) 
or medicine <i) Jtihasa epic works in prose 
(lanra) or in xerse AiilaifiiB on Ramayana 
and ^lahabl arata besides stones if Javanese 
history and romance (o) BaUil or historical 
works and (C) Tanirt or works on 
Ike the KamandaVa friti hted from Sanskrit 
and local native Balinese compositions tnder 
the above six heads with their subdivisions 
some 91 > separate works have been named kll 
these are waiting inxestieation fo Bali there 
are still some ‘Sanskrit llbS m the Ba1ine«e 
character Vt Jvanng \sem tte local prince 
who I a keen student of his reli.’ion and its 
sacred literature showed u a '•an knt Tintric 
Wt which he wrote out for ns in Roman 
character and I alindnnith Ucn translated 
for him the meinvogs of some of the s/pta« 
and his Fo-Iish xersion was rendered by a 
Dutch friend into Ilalav /or the prmco 
•who careful x wrote tl i> 3l8la> translation 
down AS e can rca onablv hope that something 
really important and lelpfil er at Ivnst 
interesting might be found in Bali m the 
way of a ban'knt text 

In the second number of the Hulletio an 
account is given of the extent if tie «I'« 
Collection of the Ktrtyn Tl ere are now 
some 2 I Bal nese Mb- on- uat r copi^ 
and there arc some 13 Sasak AI— iThe 



Sasaks are the people of Lombok allied to 
the Bahoese sod at one ruled over time by 
the flahne e— now these Sasaks are 
Muhammadans) The Bulletins have published 
also tot rticles n d fftrent topics of 
Balinese h storx and anti juities 
The anliquar in restaichos in Bali are rasialy 
in the hands of Dr t -tutterl eini oil 
known a» the author of a fun laniental vork 

10 German on tl e story of Hama in ludo 
nesio. His P tonal Introd rhon to Taian c 

is an excellent popular book for t! e 
subject with a wealtli of illu trati ns visua 

11 mg the histor> and culture of Tava this 
work which ought to be in the history 
or art sect on of all i branes is ixaihble 
10 an Fhglisli etikion also in adllition 
to Dutch Alahy and Jnianesc edi 
tions Dr "shitterheim is tie Inncipnl of a 
Government Lolle-e at boerakarti in Tava 
where Jxvane e youn- people are giien a 
good education in language I tcrature history 
philosoptiy and other cultural subjects Tl is 
sdiool forms the nucleus of an Arts Umver 
sity for Tava and under the d recti n of 
Dr Statterheim it epeetilise« lo the history 
literature and culture of Java AVhile at 
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Soerak-irtT I liid tlio pleasure of forming Dr 
Stiitterlieira & icquaintance and of giyjag i 
tall to Ills students and it was a pleasant 
Surprise for me to find tliat they followed 
my Englisl quite well — rather a remarkable 
thing for y )ung Javanese m their teens who 
had to leain Dutch as their most important 
TiiropeaQ lant'uage and English was oulj 
i second foreign language for them Readers 
<tf Indian iris and Lftiers the jonmal of 
tile India Siciety of london must hare 






and of Siva Devi Maliisa raudini Ganesa and 
other oeitjes as well as of princes and 
princesses and these images will compare very 
favourably with the art of Java and of the 
Indian mainland Tie first fruits of historical 
excavation and research in B»li are given ly 
tho Ktrlya to the outside norld m the form 
of these two volumes (he plates voltrme 
forms a most engrossing gallery of Hindu 
Balinese Art \ sketch of Balinese history 
from the earliest times for wl loh gennino 
records are available down (o (he close of 
the l4th century has also been given Tie 
only draw bad in tleso publications for tie 
ordinary Indian reader is their language but 
ont iias to face tl e fact tl e Dutch language 
IS indispensable for my one wlo 
wishes to study ti e story of Greater India m 
Indonesia 






A^ator spoil in tho form of a ^\ol^o 
I’rc’m Goa Gajafi m Bed ill (Od Ba? nose 
Period 10th— 1-ilh Ccnturcs) 

noticed Dr Stutterlieim s articles on archaco 
logical researcl os m Bali Dr Stutterheims 
intensive arcl aeological work in one district 
in Ball— that of Pedjeng— has given him 
very good results m tl o si ape of Smskrit 
md Balinese inscriptions and images of 
various sorts besido oti or sculpture beginning 
from tho 8th centurj of tleClnsBan em 
downwards Ihese inscriptions are »bos«j 
religious formulas and incantations Buddns 
tic ns well ns Sana and Sakta and soroo of 
these are dated Tl o images are of ll e tj| e 
found in Java and are of tl e Bodhi«attri« 


I? -r 


t c C 1) irg-» Mall sasiira inard c 
from i I m 1 tl eh m Jviitn 
(Old Ilalmoso Pcriodl 


In tJ 0 above skitcb an nltemj t las been 
made to «how wlit tho Air/j"! is trying to do 
in tie invcsfigatioi of Ba1 nise lustiry and 
culture which I as its significaiirt for us in India 
prinarilj *s atyfeoftur own Indian history 
and coltme in an evifinded India a (ireater 
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India of the Isbnds The people of Ba'i bear India — than merely the "nt qnarnns 'rork of 
allegiance to the siue Sanskrit ciiltnre “is. we coosemog and studying f cientific purposes 
do in India but the derelopment of certain the remnants of Biline»e Iture It has in 


elements of our common cultural hentage has 
been undoubtedly on different lines among 
the Balinese people from what has happened 
in India. For the reconstruction of the 
World of Ancient India, the lands of Greater 
India will snpply Us with a number of most 
valuable Doint« Bali where a good many old 
Hindu institutions are still a 1 ring thing 
albeit in an altered or modified shape is id 
this respect the mo t important tract in ttn, 
Oreatcr India. 



The Airt^a pr poses to do soroethin® far 
more valmble for tli“ Balme e { ’Ople and for 



to all other gifts In thi connesion Drtiors 
writes to rae (July ll^g) Vnotl er matter that 
perhaps will plea c yon to hear of is that 
w® are ^tar in" with the pubi cation of a 
Baline e cnontl ly dednakd to t!o Culture 
Religion \rt and Literature of Bal! The 
subscription i already opened and manr 
coliab rator: all Baliae«e) have already 
promi ed or actually sint their papers Is 
most o! the ubscribers wi h the montlly 
printed in Balinc«“ charac ers, we 1 are 
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a olu’ioi wa alopt^-l at the S;\th MI 
[a<iia Oiiontai toafircnco offeriDs iti grcctinss to 
tlie hirltja the jounirest bocietj which hi 

from the Plafa \ olume ( f Dr \V I- ‘'intterfieim -i 
Oudhtkn van Dili I ref rral to afio\e) 


iDlone^iau culture a> a cirri.clcil iulject with 
IndoIoCT" a»- its «iil ject o rp'earcli and recom 
m ndiDi; to all oncntd ail learned liodies m 
[nln mterestinii themseht a the studeof the 


Indian Freedom and World Politics 

B\ Di T^rahWTU DV" 


I 

D URIXO the so>'ign> o! the Round 
Table Conference on the future lodiin 
CJOstitation, held in Londjn many 
Indian dtle^atoa appoded to British statesman* 
«bip and geicn'itv to enable India to attain 
nqinl «itatus with other ^ members of the 
British C/innionwoalth of N'atioa Those whs 
are dtpendinit upon British generosity is 
confer Dsminion status ou Indii will be 
sorely disippointcJ However. I feel that the 
pn'seat condition of world polities is such 
that Bn am will bo lofcod to male certain 
cone ssious ta India 

It is goner illy said tint Uieat Britain 
sboT«d eatreno liberal ty and Isvt >f free- 
dom by extending responsible gsvcrniu ot 
Dominion status — to Canida b\ «n Vet >f the 
British Parliament— the British North Vmcncon 
Vet The griuting of Dominion stilus to the 
Boers witbui a ft'v tears after the Boer W ar 
.Is regarded as an act of iiapirillcled genero 
sity on the part of the British peoplt But the 
fact I that British statesmen du“t> Bntaias 
<eruus dilTicnltiis in world politics were 
farced to maVe these conce sions 

Lang h«fooj the pis'ige of the Bntish 
N'orth America Vet the Cimdiin people were 
serioml) discoutentud and «e'en! resolts 
a.,»iast British autocraci broke out m ran 
ous pirta of the countr> tor some tune 
tb'-n. existed a n. public m partr m Canada 
which adiouiUd that Ciuida Oiould join the 
United Stitcs of Vraenci lorthermore 
Vnglo- Vracricin relations, from the Dme of 
the ontbreak of the Vmericin Cml War op 
to th« time of the s‘'ttkment of the Vlabaraa 
claim was a menace to Knti h supremaCT in 
Canada. Daring the Vracricaa Civil War, the 
British Oovernment was in fasour of the 
slave-nwning bouthem 'States and a'linst the 

1*0—2 


express purpose of destruction of Anenciu 
commerce It miy be noted tliat at Jtn. timi 
because of the hostile attitude of Britain to 
wards America during the Civil War Drcat 
Britain and Vtuenea were on the verge of an 
armed conllict The people ind the Ooiern 
ment of the United ’states felt that the Ciul 
VVar was pridon^eJ because Britain aided the 
slave- iwQin' ‘suitnern Stitos and thortfore 
tlift pipulat f elm m th I nitod states was 
verv Imtar a ain't Brituu which was tn- 
directly ra'ponsiole t rtli' I'struction of pro 
pertv and the los« of life Bocanse of thi 
when the Vmencin Civil War came to an 
end, a very mtlaeatial section of American 
public opinion was in favour of Vmencju in- 
va ion of Canada. During this very period 
Bntam wa scnoii'ly occupied in hurope and 
\<uv dne to Vuglo-Riissian hostility, engen 
dered by the Crimean APar and Rus«un 
eapansjon in Central Asia and aLo Ru-ssiin 
policy la the Near Fast Vt the 'arre time 
Vnglo-Afghao rehtions and the situation ii- 
Burma and India were not fivonrable to 
Bntaio Under thoso conditions if the 

United ‘States ot Vmerici with the veteran-* 
of the Vmencin Civil War attacked 
Canada Britain was not in a po itun 

to carry on a war succes'fally without 
Canadian snppirt It was at o certain that 
Britain could not expect Canadian support 
unless the Cinadians were given «uch con- 
cessions as would mate them feel sati-led 
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Ttifrf*foro Br«ti5li <stite>mcn to Keuire lojn! 
support of tlio Ciindnns njninst any possible 
atticl onCnindnby Uio United fl,»rcel t» 
confer Donnmon stilus by tin Hratsh North 
\mericn \ct fopriscnc Britidi inhrtst'. 
thriu^h C’jmdnn co optntion Brilim wis 
forc'l to miko tlie concesMoii 

hen the Boot \\ar broke out, Hntitn 
W 1 S on the icrse of bein- iMditcd »« "orW 
nnhtic- There is not the least doubt tint 
bo h Innoe .nd Husma wen l.ot.lt to 
Bnti.u andl.ornm public opinion « is m 
fa^our of the noer=. W hen t k Iloer W ar 
^nsour IJritidi shtesmen forsikinR the 
nohe^ of ‘splendid nohtiou were stekinR 
ilhos ind friends in Amerip \sia lod 
I uroi.e llntiin did her best to riio 
A, none in friendship by sottlin? some of the 
(Uiostions of Vnelo \moricin dispute hr 
concedin'’ to \moricnn chims Th<n she 
concluded the Anc-lo Jipinese llliince to 
curb Itussian power Vftcr the defent of 
IlQSSnin the Russo TapineaC War RriUin hid 
but little to feir from tnnet or Russn but 
became nhrmod bv the pDwth of the Oernnn 
niry And commercnl competition British 
statesmen settled their difTcrsuces uith innee 
and concluded the AorIo Ironch I'nti.Qtc which 
later on developed into the Triple Fntcnte 
After the publication of lord Haldanes 
memoirs there cannot be any doubt that as 
early as between 1909 and 1911 British 
statesmen were prepannff for a possible 
conflict witii German} avlncli broke out ns 
the world war of 1914 

Lone before the outbreak of tli" world 
war avhen British statesmen were CDgascd 
ID perfecting alliances against German} they 
fnlly reali7ed that if the Boers were not given 
Dominion status they would revolt against 
Britain when she would be engaged in a war 
in Europe Had the Boers not been granted 
Dominion status sever il years before the out 
break of the wirld war possibly General 
Botha and others instead of fighting the 
Germans would have joined them agaii^t the 
British which would certainly haae auec^ 
British position in Africa very seriously 
Under the prevailing conditions of world 
Tinbtics British statesmen realized that con 
Sessions to the Boers— granting Dominion 
status— was a necessity for the protection ot 
British interests m Africa 
II 

Many responsible British statesmen arc 
preaching leprcsSion in India avhile the 


Kound Table Conference is m session The} 
advocate that Brit un must not make any 
auhstintnl concession towards India s att»m 
mg Doniinion status or equalit} of status with 
the other nicmber> of tlie British Common 
wealth of Nations m the near future How 
ever it seems to inr that if tii- Indian dele 
pites and reprcsentitiies of the Trincos can 
compose their difftroncis and take a firm 
stind the} will due to the existing internal 
condition of Indii economic and indLstriil 
ditliciiKtcs of Bntiin and the present sitna 
tion m world politic^ be able to extract 
substantial concessions without much difiicul 
t> In this connection the following facts 
should bo taken into consideration — 

(a) Iho Indian nationalist movement ha? 
virtually the full support of the intelligtntsia 
and nn important section of the Indian coni 
mercml cla» and it h is taken roof among 
the masses 

(b) By declaring the committees and 
other bodies coDnect'*d with the Xational 
Congress as unlawful bodies tlie Indian 
nationalist movement cannot bo suppressed 
hoemso it has lecomo nationwide The 
Indian boycott movomont has done imnieo»e 
harm to British commerce and created an 
acute situation in Great Britain by increasing 
unemployment llie weapon of boycott has 
hurt British commerce and crippled Govern 
ments revenuo and may do so still mor® 
in the future 

fc) Tho movement for the non pavment 
of taxes among the peasants of India is 
crowing Witli tho lack of revenue md 
increase of expenditure for the police 
military and jail administration the Govern 
ment has been forced to borrow money by 
millions of pounds sterling at a higher rate 
of interest This would mean that there will 
be increase of taxation in India ard this 
will lead to greater discontent among those 
who are not yet affected 

fd* It will not be surprising if after a 
certain time it may not be possible for the 
British to depend entirely upon the Indian 
police to carry on its repressne measures 
Today many relatives of police officials and 
civil servants in India are in jail Even the 
near and distant female relatives of the Indian 
police and civil officials are taking part in 
the nationalist movement Ihis is likely to 
afiect the men , 

(e) British authorities must have realized 
that the doctrine of paramountcy exponndea 
by varions commissions and high officials 
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i» not icccphble to the Indian Princes Some 
of them have begun to think, as “Indians farst 
ind Princes afterwird To be sure Indian 
Prince- who art willing to side with the 
aspiration-, of Indian nationalists are not 
manv but many of them will not bt antions 
to stand in tae way of the realization of 
Indian freedom Their 'elf respect demands 
tl at India mu t attain nationhood 


A\hen one examines the pre ent tendencj 
of world politics It becomes clear that 
Ikitain s position is not so vtry seetire 

(a) At the out et it must be recognized 
that the result of the last Imperial Conference 
d ts not sp“aV .for eolidantr among the 
raeralers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in matters of imperial economics 
and commerce This will have a rery 
imporLint bearing on Britain s re'ations 
nith other nations 

(b) Iw spite of all talk and erchaoge of fine 
expressions about \nglo kraeriean relation' 
naval rivalry and extreme commercial conipeti 
tan annng the two nation- e-vist British 
statesinen*f«UT realizethat Britain cannothght 
\merua and 'o they lave surrendered to 
tmencan demand of naval pantv 

(c) Uthoii"li \iielo-Japanese iclalioos 
have improved considerably during recent 
jeifN vet one mu t not overlook the fact 
that tho lapauc o liaao not forgotten Britain s 
"ivint. lip the kogla fapanese kltiance after 
u ing Japan duriou the world war 
Every Japano-e thinks that the Briti h p licy 
of building 0 formidable naaal ba e at 
''in'^pon i« a serioo- menace to his country 
Itj « tiriou' that the Bnti h are hostile 
tj Japanese commercial eapaa'ioo m China 
I ilia and other market Japan >s *>0 longer 
b-stinlby the \tiolo-lapanc e \llianCT and 
thenfsre nuy j<in anv jower sgam't Untain 
■f that mi-'ht seen ai'anta eon- to her 

(d) RnLiin is afraid of do er co operation 
Wtween Japan and China Niter tleiailnre 
of Min bait diplomacy in China »nd the 
ri e of Chinp-e natioiiali ra Britan has gome 
ta the conclusion tl at it will be wi er for 
her to I efneii i i lima and if po > Ole nsc 
her to promote Briti h inlerc t-. Ihis 1 
evident from vanon conces ions mule to 
Chini bv Britain during the last few month 
It would T ot be surpri in'* if Britain a<*Teed 
t give ui iTtiaterritoml Tnri diction in 
China 10 tht near future The P^at 
Chinese Uoverument 1 aoviou' to secure 
\ndo Nmene-m support in its «ttug'*lo again t 
Bu nn ie"etration and al o a„ain t Japanese 


(e NnglvAfahan relations are I ttcr 
todav than they were before tho fall of 
kmanullah Bat the overthrow of Vman 
ullah has not made the sitnation »afe for ever 
On the contrary there miy Ireafc out «oroe 
new trouble there winch may affect Britiah 
p sition in the North \^e^t fYontiera of India 
(f koglo-Persian relations are more 
favourable today than they were a few years 
a^o Htwever the Ptr<ians do not tru t 
Bntiah policv and are afraid of Britain » 
eontrilfing Southern Persia and its resources 
(t?) knglo Turki ii relations are seemingly 
cordial but the recent Kurd revolt has 
created a very bid im;rC!»ion in Turkey 
Ri^ht or wronn- it is the general irapre« ion 
in Turkey tl at as the revolt against 
Amanulfah in Afghanistan was directed 

and hnanced bv «orae British master mind 
who U'ed Bachb 1 1 '^aiiaii as his tool 
similarly the revolting Kurds were 

hnanced and eneoura'*c?d by the same ma ter 
miD 1 a British a^ent furtev does not trust 
Britain which engineered the Nrab revolt 
and carrieil out the policy of the break up 
of the Ottoman Pmoire 

(h) In anv eerions troub’e m the Near 
t the Middle Ea t or in Furope Britain 
cannot depend upon any help from Turter 
Persia and \fghani tan On the contrary, 
the-e iKiwers inav take advantage of such 
a sitnation to embarrass Britain 
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Tlio VtiIk it litirt ilo not loio tlio 
llnthh Imt tn tlio proMUt cntniitroi) of thrir 
imtioml (Mtinro tin \ irt forcoil to Md« 
nitli tin llriti-'li Rntiin tiy htr tn »tieN 
\Mtli Inui iml Fi Ills Tonlinia exptcts Vnb 
\fnvp nil vlir is stn mrtlionin,’ fur 
])>\\or iir povMr itul nuchmi/ 1 forces 
in Pile tini nliicli niij lio n'iid to meet the 
sitiiiti n 111 and other idjoinjnjr coiin- 

trus 

0) In J'liiopp Hritiin is not committed 
ti supjH'if mj Power except what ^he is 
ohlmate 1 to hv the (ovciiint of the lei^nt 
ot Nations ind the fociino \j,rcemetits 
Howeior the sitintion in I iirope isdoulop 
10 ' into two armed cimpf jnst as it was i 
few Jell^ bef re tho outbreak of the world 
wir In the ruropnn nrotia of mtermtional 
tliplomicT Innce witii her ilhe-. PUmd 
15<l"uun and the Little I ntente croup— la 
ficuur a les< soli I but di'ie >nt' nted and 
powerful sroup of nations 1 rinte is oppo 
sin^ Oermans’s dcminds for a revision of the 
jrentv of Ver« idles ''be k afrud tint the 
existing Hus?o licrnian lehtions mi\ develop 
into nil actual nllnnce whiclt miv sciiouslv 
I ndaiigcr Poland and tboh fore I ranee indi 
rcctlj Ital} lx till liMwnl riv d if I nnei 
jii tlio Mtditernnt tn tlie Bilkans and the 
Near Past Itih under the Itadership of 
bignor ^lussolini fia« estnl lisiied conlinl rein 
tions with ‘liirko^ Orccco Biilgarm and 
Iluncan It is stated nutliontatiTol} that 
Italy IS williiic to support Oermaoj' regardinc 
tlie icMsion of the lieat> of \ersa»llcs and 
lectification of the eastern boundnrj of 
Oernianj in order that Vpper Silesia niaa be 
re-unitcd to Prussia Tlie recent vjsit of 
JI TitvinofT the Soviet lorcipn tlinister 
at "Milan to consult with the Italian 
foieign ^tinisfir Signor Orandi has given 
ri«o to various spicufafioijs including the 
possibihtj of i secret treaty between Italy 
and Soviet Russia 

“M Litvinofl’s and the Hungarian Pnmo 
Jlinister Count Bethlcn s xiait In Berlin at 
the same time and the Ttirl ish lortign 
■Minister lewfil RavJidi Beys visit to Italv 
and Bulgaria have strengthened the c-vlstmg 
idea that a new alignment of Powers is in 
progress m Furope Some tlnnl that m 
future Oeimnry Austin Hungary Bulgaria 
Italy Tur! j and Soviet Russia may act in 
concert against Franco and her allies This 
MOW has been strengthened bj tho fact that 
during tho recent sessions of tho Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament held under the 


luspicics of till Tiii„ne of Nations at Ocncvi 
thtsi iiitioiu liivo shown solidantj in oppo 
smp 1 c rtaiii pulicv cinmpioned by franco 
lur allies iiul friends It is ctifain that the 
mternatimnl sitiiatuui in luropt Icsssqtis 
/ictjiv than It Ins fj((ii om tinip since the 
world wai \ c! ish on ti t Italo-'iuro-Slainn 
boidri on til Russo Runiannn borilir nr on 
the (•ennan Poll Ji frontn r may frmg ah ut 
anotlur I mope in w ir It isginerallj re 
girdcil tint siicli i I nropoaii conllict »ny 
bappdi hj 103 I or iien < ir/ier 

In anv I iiroptan conflict of the fiiftirt 
Britain will b imohcil striouslv It is 
^enerilh cvpecfcd tint Rntiin will take a 
stand III fivoiii of that group which will 
oppose Sovivt Kn sia It is to be ivpecicJ 
that duriii„ liif iitTt luropian uar, Britain 
will tolliM the smn policv of sticiigtlenijg 
her positi >it in ksia as she did (^tiling tie 
wnld wu Untim could plij a dnninant 
I Ic duiiiig tilt world war bcoaiivc Indn 
supplied about a million soldiers and 
spvnt hundreds if nnllions of pouniis stcrimg 
for tho safety f tlic Briti'-h I-mpire In Hij 
conllict in \sn wliicli maj he diacted 
a^iinst Siviet Russia and her allies liirkey 
Persii and other') Bntam will med f«t) to 
three millions of Indian and Arab soldier' to 
hpht for the glory of tho British Common 
ueaJth of Nations 

Jnst a« few years before the world war 
Britain conferred Dominion status upon the 
Beers in order that tJiev might not join with 
the German' in Africa similirlv some British 
statesmen aro au\ious to hnng about a iiew 
Federated Indio in wlneh Indi m Prince 
and loydi't inodente luav play the rile of 
the defenders of ilie British I iiipire bv 
supplying Britain with men and money and 
to prevent Indian nationalists from nial ing 
common can o with f/rifain s enemies 

To male my position cleir I wi'h to 
emphasize Bit point that Britain ' economic 
and intcruationil position is sucli that in any 
major contlfct among nations in which sht 
may be involved vifhoui Tnihan srtppo>t 
util bt> (loowal fo faiftix llicrcfoie tie 
present Round Table Conference on India 
held in London is devising some means by 
which Indian support wdJ he reasonably 
guaranteed during the comin„ conflict m 
Furope Britain will try to coiiviiico ti e 
world und ignorant Indians that she was 
V try generous to India and has willingly agreed 
to confer soiuo kind of liniited «elf govern 
ment mil ceriain Jiial hmiMions upon 
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r r tliose t\l]o henrd Iiim re id his own 
podiis it tic ‘students Union it was sn 
nnf gettiblc \perience ITp knei as few 
1 ) ts know I m to reid Ins poems iloiid and 
lu in uncni n n degree^ Ins inner personality 
’ i in his pliysicil appeannee 

I fie Ion low snoi\ white beard and hiir 
the I irfil eyes the richly folded gown 
ail stini i the man and received an impress 
from him and etprossed the mins being 
It IS necessiry iiowcvtr in presenting 
1 picture of Tagore to give as inach itton 
Sion to his worl is i tficher is to the 
poetry and here a comparison with our own 
nnindtvig bee imes irresistible 

Dniiich ioiilli the organ of the Danish 
1 outli Unions wrote 

Oriindtiig who has so often been 
called a prophet ju one of his works 

Ciinslenhedcns Sy rstjerne has presented 
a view of the great Christian congregations 
charactcruiug them from the letters of the 
Book of Revel Unns \(ter having spoken 
of the 8K groat congregations ^The Ifcbrew 
the Oreck the f aim tlie Anglican the 
fierman and the ^orthcrn he considers 
which people now haie possiUi|,tirs for 
accepting the Gospel It must, I know 
ho a people with spiritual sense nd idi i .w 
desire looking at the world ) fm K-fj 
the sense for tint winch is I i t i l.fp 
lives in the Indian people - n I tl e paper 
goes on to sas that ti e I fc d poetVj of 
I r r»sore biim one n ile. , region ol 
the deep relrsioin wns | ti,,. 

vropLr G™"*''!!* 

W the poets amsal ( pe„h,scn Hr 

Cai Hcgermann Iindiner nc ‘seerctatr m 

tin Board of Idiicition Mr t N llau«'e 
llmistcr of Comiiicrci bade him 

m o'! °m.'"t rioplos ColIc„e 

Wio I gui t In uns \t . .. 

I'rofc SOP Tiir. Larsen Kopenhigen 

iVll iTh/e ',1 " '•ro,r-,,,l.l u„..e„,t, 

lle.cnti"r \t tt e Geptriip nnd 


people were piesent It was howescr as 
tliePoet had wished the Scandiuavian youth 
Dines Aornegian, foiled 

the majoritj of tlie mdience The epnerai 
impression ms tint Dr Tigoro s tisit to 

Denmark was an etent in its hfo md a 
Intermtioml People’s 

t,J!‘ E"" t ‘ericn of Dr 

r n “ ‘'’= »' ‘1>'S paper 

ti e iidi ’ f ‘ I ^ E‘'P ““ Pipa o! 

rtiein.*“" . '^aa'-Eronnd of our school 

OP IM P I'"* PaaP'aa 
or folk high schools in Denmark the tndi 
‘ion. of tvhich It follons 

The Intermtional Peoples Oolleee was 
md“ ■” ‘I'P “p&aio"! 

|L„ ^ behveen Hit nations It 

Crete J'’ Paiiiiilnelj blit liss gradutllji 
ftTended r ' 'll hare 

summer ee*° * aPli the 

summer courses from April 20lb to Tulv 10th 

from liilr 1 M "i'll ’ '7 t acatiom courses 

■roni Inly I nh tiu _,5ih 

forci “n!re ij'ss *'"* I'" ““Pniiaiico of 

now^ Ihle^ i '"Paller Ilian 

durinir'' fht ' ' a”“>PPsition of the students 
rimt *1 tammer courses during recent 
DanTsl international it^is the 
oonre“‘ t''".'"' Ptadom.natcs ,,, So 
^ course Last winter there uero 17 

months the five winter 

Ditr...» * fnternational chancter 

nJr'fe”"" t”" i'”'' "'aae Dines iud 
“ 

laninn.ro.5 1 ' tirgt countries and 

durmtlhe „T„, """E «a‘'“ans iilio 

tho "canetl s 1“'"“ *“ aal'ool and 

Itngnage X artantr ""‘'aa*;’"'* » tareiC" 

in tecliniol'- d'^io^Tul roSlT 
in I'an'Si* I'" *“ instrnction 

•nd cimnral ’“i " ••"""mlo 

cultural t’"’ '"'tory of 

Tlio »• 1 modern civilized countries. 

Si the"mi';!r' ‘’'iV' Gallegr comlimet 
•I Vdt„m£ t’'’"” direelmn 

.nlernaho^Sfnntj^aiS'jm''"’ ""'"'“•■•E 
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Tne writer got the idea of starting an 
International College wh®ii ho wa-j a soldier 
iQ the Dintsh army during the world war 
and III I^IG tnrelled to England in order 
to find ‘iiipport for the realization of the 
plan of starting such an institution where 
students from different nations might meet 
It should primarily nppcitl t) intcliigeat 
young workers teachers and unirersity 
Students who hare gamed a knowledge of 
their own conntries’ social and intellectual 
Ilf', bat who wished to extend their horizon 
through a knowledge of the fireign countries 
as well It was hoped that Universal 
Humanity which the students discovered in 
each other would force disagreemeota into 
the background and tbit there would be 
created a new and richer form of educition 
vjhen young men and women of different 
tfltnperanjents and nationalities could 
interpret their ixpcneoces lo ftllowship a 
form of cducition which corresponded to 
the demands which a society which builds 
opon cc/opmtion aud mteraatioujl uuder* 
ttandmg would make 

Tor the rest I had no clear idei how 
1 should treit of the scheme in detail apart 
from the determination to build oa the 
Oriindtngian hi8h*school traditious and 
introduet the Fnglish tutnnal ■aystem so as 
to make the common lift of the students 
from dilTerent coiiatrica is jonaiaic »> 
possible However, tin, iJei gamed support 
^peci illy from the quakers ind in the 
academical church — and politn.il worll of 
Fnghid which ilreidy nt this time was 
much taken up by the ideas of social 
. reconstruction which were to come after the 
War Ihcy {bought tint Denmirk was 

e«5fcially suitable to carry out such a plan 
bveauso it was i little and a nfuiral 
country, situated centrally andalmdy possess 
»Qg a rcloped soli 1 high «choo) tnditiOD 
kVhtu I eimo home to Honnjark a little 
Circle of men worked together with me for 
the rcilization of tbe plan H«,<TinaDB' 
lindcDcroae who was our leider became 
chairman of the committee we formed, and 
gradually wc 'Uccteded in interesting a 
larger circle of irhoni thf coninjittee clwled 
a eonncil with Professor now Pishop Aald 
kmmund^en a-s Chairman aid Ine prcs«»nt 
Home Secretarv Ifr Ifaagc as ooe of the 
laemh. T' Thf' roromittee which was to 
hate the direct control of the school was 
responsible to the council and wa» to be 
elect"!! by the latter every year 


On tbe other hauit we did not siiccetd at 
once in providing a curriculum whtvh 
satished the demands which could rightli he 
made on an international college kpart from 
the teaching of languages the instruction 
which was often interrupted by manu il 
work was nther fragmentary Nevertheless 
comradeship and a t'lod spirit prevailed and 
most of the coiupiui threw theni'elies into 
the task if sicunn,, «tiidtots for the second 
year which be,.an with 32 at the wiolt.r 
course and 42 at tiie summer couisp Ifilf 
of them were irorkcrs troai that time fln.rc 
ha-s been steadv progress from year to yeir 
m respect of student , accommodation »iiJ 
peuerat equipment In the second rear the 
teaching was mach more systematic aad 
thorough During the following rears there 
developed a cumculnm which was determin'd 
partly bi the loternational cbsMctir of the 
college ani yartly by Oniadtvigian traditions 
The historv of culture and literature pbv 
a Iwge pirt la the c.d{ege According to the 
(>rundtvigi3D view of life historr is not 
a meaniogte'S mass of detaiK bnt a living 
continuity History is the career of mankind 
and in d»scribing its failures end conquest 
and its seeking to get at the canses it ‘■elp 
yonng people to lu understanding of the 
qoestioo that fills their mind« especially tl e 
question of life it elf its meaning and task® 
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A s we eeme the Bnddhi we IbmV >t onK 
of the innumerable imaginary 
el the Blessed One and the sMii» 
that are to bo louod by the thousand Belorc 
the minds eye rises the image 
angnst and noble “ 

Imman eyes hare erer 'f., ‘n" 

shaven head and jeBow robes of a mini, 
barefooted with the qi the 

hand that had east away »' 

'llasler sittio! cross legged , 

Ins dl'soiples his face calm anl prol iin l 
a-j tho r-tw thit he pretched 

Th^, iraai?ination» ol mioT >»»•>*» ' 

SiSsirtfes J 

S';a\”^w,ffS;We'^h.3S,,,ng.m^ 

?r''.“he;S «?! ■»„“”' rS'Sormht 

the crown of thorns. ^ cro the 

^“,7 S 

forth his hand him a'^xa with 

Bnhold tho ^1*1° , bleedin"- brows bending 

Calriry ' * , 

h '^.'^Iwjn^erllrabt’.'esi&M- 

te"”: higher -P.gf-inSo.'' oTte 

Buddh-i or ,jie band that 

S3’or cwved the l.Une^ 

projaae '' b™ /"eiwfst' 7 eSl2 How 

Sriib? ;n„lh.?"L et, 

Ar^1n typo with the wcndeiful cJm oMhc 
Iluddh'i sumpod npoD^it^remmd» ol him 


That sonld be no recosnitiou but only a 
trict of the fancy No true likeness of either 
of these teachers of humanity is m etistence 
Qone ' I taken in their lifetime All tint 
ne seo today is the work, of sub]ecti\e art 
idealized pirtraits projected by tho imagini 
tion of gifted artists and caught by their 
brush or chisel Thus if the Buddha or the 
Christ were to appear again among men in 
the shape in which they moved while on 
enrth they n ould not bo recognized 

t’ain and again the onlj identity we wii 
think of Is thi phvsical shape of a man but 
that IS not his self the essence of hi> being 
Tho Rnddha and the Christ did what thej 
were destined to do and for them there wil 
be no more travail of birth or PJOb o' 
death Bnt in the need of the world otl eP' 
like them maa come 


What wo really see when wc beliold a 
mao is tlio veil behind which the ego is 
hidden and we constantly speak of ourselve 
without tD0\MD'’ what we are The eve 
deludes us even when wc look outside our 
selves The truth dawns upon us only when 
wo look into the insido of thio>>s and ne 
learn the truth abont our own selves when 
wo gazo deep down into our being 

\ mirage is an optical illu loa the -addin 
appearance of stretches of cool watrr and 
sh^y trees and hospitable houses in the 
and and parched desert I efore the eyts ot 
the weary and thirsty traveller Unyo is 
the raira*^ before the vision of tho mind ‘-o 
Ion" ns the mirage is iisible the illusion h 
complete and the shadows suspended in the 
sk\ cannot be distinguished from reality 
Co wintffi invests all thing* with the appeapnee 
of hard reality and the twisted rope lying 
on A dark path cau e» as much fear as a 
hvin- serpent. 

The seeker of the truth says Cet thee 
bilind me Mmja lift thi* veil of manv 
folds and let roe -tand face to fac" with 
tbe Truth' B»^^lle me m* with tho wiles 
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^tjhlrry ripplM in tiio rny*! of the* bripht 
snnliRht, mystery broods m the* lowrrmc 
darkness of the nipbt, mystcrj tremble*^ nnd 
thnlU in tho twjnVlinR stir-, InjUtfoote'd 
mystery’ trips nlonij tlio ililky Wnv The 
flower that lias not bloonusl holds roTsterj 
)D its folded petals, mystery murmurs in llie 
brook and booms in the sea. mystorv dwelh in 
forcsb and cases, and the uniserse nvofres 
in a maze of mystery^ ^ 

Tins nlUcnvcloptnf; mv-,ter\ and the* 
deeper mystery of tho self pa-.s most of us 
by, but to a few they are a chultenffc mvitinR 
a solution and arrostinj; thoufiht And tho 
solution IS to bo found in our own sclrcs 
and nowhero else 

There are only two ways of ponetratinu the 
sell of jnaya It is a knowledge that either 
comes to us of itself, or is imparted to us 
by another The first is a process of self- 
lUumination Thought is so concentrated 
that the sense of all outward tilings is lost 
and only tho inmost consciousness keeps 
awake 


The world outside is lost like a thing 
that does not exist, the senses cease function- 
ing, the body becomes rigid and is in a 
state of suspended animation The completo 
restfulness of the outer man indicates the 
extraordinary activity of thought withm as 
a top revolving at great speed seems to be 
standing still The will focuses all thought 
into compressed introspection Deeper and 
deeper plunges the thinker until tho mind 
nseu ts tost and is superseded by the 
suhUer medium of the spirit 

Suddenly the depths arc illummated. a 


Vnotln r I' nchor, im Arvin-Iike Socrates 
hut d'snndcd from nn old'r bramh of th** 
<t(*i k made tho Lnowlod;;!* Tiufo pliiii and* 
tinn* was a reason The disciple was‘learn(Hi 
hut liad ncniiirtd no knowledge of self 
With learning he had nojiiircd pride nnd 
th'* Uachor wl^hcd to direst him of it 
for the duciple was the son nnd the ‘ Itachcr 
w I*, th« f ither 

rddahli \runi, the was wi«er 

than most w)«e men JIo had a «o» named 
Swelaketu who was sent away to tho Guru 
svhen he was twelro jear* ot nffo 
twelve years tlie boy studied witli tlio 
tcieber. learned nil tho IVf/n* and hecamo 
very prond of his learning When at the 
ago of twenlv-four flwctaketu returned homo 
Uddalakn noticed that his son bad not grown 
up like himself, with humilitj in his heart 
•nit had come hack a \ain young man 

Uddalakn asked his son Swetikotii whether 
his teacher had taught him to bo proud of 
his learning, whether he Imd acquired any 
kaowicdgo of the llrahlnan. the Lord, and 
whether he had learned the loro of the self, 
lor without this knowledge all learning was 
^ naught Swetakotii was mystified for he 
nsa heon taught nothing about self 

And then Uddalakn taught Swetaketu 
now to know himself Nine times, by 
difTercot illustrations nnd parables. Uddalakn 
taught ms son that he was identified with 
the All Soul, the Brahman, who pervades 
tho universe the one Being who alone exists, 
and who 18 manifest in all things At the 

rrilf 1 argument and illustration 
Uddalakn spoT:o of the Brahman nnd told 
Swetaketu, That thou art,” Thlltraniasi 
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r.r Time difTerent mctbod^ wa<i HiH 
lmp^es^ed Tipon Swetiketn. and 
vral enlishtened the pride of leamms whicl 
wa 9 the dartne^ «{ icnorance pis m 1 from 
hm ii, the night p. te, it the ipptoacl. of 
the ««n 

The other cspre sion lam lie 
ha? been heard in mmy bnd^ and amon 
manr people^ The^e TNord> is^u^ out 
the of 'Zoroa.ter whi ^ 

iad iUm, ^ra.dm I am « J 

am that I am of Mo?cs iv m 
God ^poU out of hi. 

that IIw name wa? *1 am that I am of ^t m y 
who affirmed Un nl ^ 

or I am the Txird ^ ^ 

- Far a man to idant.b hi'W'» 

«ouU ■’appaar to bp the h«sl'‘ »' P‘, 
tion and thp limit of ''\P tnrt of ^«ata 
kt4“'H^^afhP^ harth°'n«*dsp f ;lf 
and he-'MtnmtinipaW fj' ^J.e” t bp 

that the f"»"SJXka had noticed that 
{"ZCd'^eome oonccitcd a.d ho o.ahed 

him to be hnmble 


P„dc .tenta S a' "r, 

thit mi f-ilhta Ifps and fiH our 

“1 tl at 1 ' always on o P n,„ror 

mind*, that e4fy a phintora of 

m <ielf admiration is ^ self 

the mavn that for the patient 

abides deep down waiting 
and painstaking seeker ^ 

i» .a.* all covered and found 
\\ hen the =clf ’®. , .p {j,p one Reility 
to be one with the \ p-n be no room 

the 'ingle ^ Xhire cm be no 

fir 1 resumption or P ,, jg ora sense of 

blasplcmy in Truth 1 ^ process of 

superiority piupo'e of companson 

comparison tor tiie pi“» 
there must be two or^roorc thiols 

« laaswfpnt and assertive 

bec^i'^'e Kl'" “rV^onstantlr companne oar 
bee™ c 1 C irc c 

.„-Lc”Spc^t 

!?ot -"rhivc"".. 

‘,Jr.h";hr.".t»f »d 'inglo ^O Iho. there 


1 . nothing higher or loiver better or worse 
thit there i. only One without "i second, 
thil the concept of many beings is 
like the maoj refli-ctions of the single 
m 0 on the broken waves of the sea there 
I n standard of comparison left and no 
ciu far self con'ciousnoss or pride 

In lead the only feeling that we can 
]\wt iiuast be one of profound humility 
mtpirible from the realization of error 
When we step across the threshold of the 
temple of Truth inmja vanishes like a mist 
di.per.ed by the penetrating rays of the 
sun There is neither elation nor dejection 
m the knowledge of the truth Wc pa's 
iHVOod all doubts and lexations to where 
theie IS peace Vnd therefore at the con 
elusion of every teaching of the Up-iiitdiadi 
the one 'vord peace is repeated and stressea 
three time 

Thu? the immortality of the son! is 
realized in trantjuilhty It is no put of 
the creation it is unconditioned bj tirau 
and space The soul is one impartible 
uncreate In the Rig Veda in a vm7ilram 
of greit soieronity there is a conception 
of time before the creation when there 
was neither Existence nor Nonexistence 
\ct then there was only That resting withm 
Itself apart from It there was not 
anything 


What the T tda dimlj perceived becomes 
a clear concept in the \ edanta The That 
and the “It of the \eda is the I am He 
and Thou art That of the Upamdiads 
and is repeated m the scriptures of the 
Jews and the /oroastrians and the creed 
of the Sufi* It IS m fact a truth realized 
by those who have held deep coromiiniou 
with themselves irrespective of race and 
country ^ ^ 

These few words the affirmation of 
existence are ponderable Tirat has no 
movement m respect of the ®oul So fir 
IS the soul is concerned the jartitions of 
time fall away The vero to be I as only 
one tense— the present There is no past 
no future ^ 

The soul principle is ever existent ever 
present \ll time stands still roofed and 
taxed confronting the soul Time cannot 
run away from it nor can it get behind it 
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ro 

Tt soul ficv' time 011^1)11. All oKc Is. 
nnl npaiii i< not The whole oljfcthc 
urmore tlu fturj coii«tilhllons ftnd nil 
M iHc ilenomem nif n rovnhimr wi 
<!i olrinc i hmli<mapom 

Tiirou^lt the s'^iuenc' of Inc- runs Hie 
ncount of larwn the rcajilnjr of Hm 

I irvi-t the Rowms of the Rw^l 

\l euTN hirth nml durmc ctcn Hit 
Ho mines oil Hu crotlit nnd debit kWcs 
always tin, the iiroht nnd Ins- nccount »- 
.ter clnn,.tn., nnd shovtluc diff.ront fiRnrcs 

\o nnn comes into lih^wiHi « I mlrupt Roul 

How olso nre we to nccount for the 

str.DRo dispnritr hetwetn nnn and nnn 
n one lifted lush nhovo his Miunhd 
and sonlid surroundmes and another is 

cist doxrn from n cltlterinR eminence' Why 
are hirth and Rtition in life of no consciuonct 
m the nUimment of criitnc<s ' 

Tliert IS no such thinR ns an accident or 
„ freiK m the ordonnp of life \t Mch 

birth itcrv minis ushered into life with n 
snintml biiiVins account, all entries Immi. 
been mido up ns rcRnrd, his P^'«ous 
incarnations ‘sonio come rich with the 
oI llio spirit Pllicr. iropovTOslipii 
AVu arc free to stiuander wlnl weinni; 
witli us or to add to^ H 

-II the aoctrmp ol lo.iwi i’ 

hetneon environment nnd achievement 
■Why WHS Srihrislinn hroncht up m « 
of cowherds end whs did he spend Ins 
vonlh 111 tendiuE cattle ' tUienco came to 
Inni the nnpsmlleled nisdoni evpounded in 
the Hlnsiindfiln’ H Siriknslinn wns 
an incirnition of Vishnu he was also human 

tM» apain was'tho llnddlin horn ns n 
Vil C S son mid nurtured m lu-snry 'slicn In 
.pil’ointed dcstinj cilled him to tho renun 
m' mn oftho world and to live on the 

binr'ii^s;::rio."?::s;”:wa.9U 

fc'r™'"™" tim 'sru' ftV li”dwoUmP 
f the forest tho mniitlo of nii itinernnt 

preaclmr Mould hmo fnllen upon Inn oasil) 

nudniturnllv 

as it in Hip fitnc*s of thmRs that Icsus 
. ^'Crniith should hate been Wm a 


enrpenters roii ' Ife had come to call 
sinners to ropenfaticc and to innounct the 
aditnt of the Kinfrdoni of Ilciven His 
would prrliips Ime been cisior and he 
infRht not hare been pursued with such 
iittemts-s oitn unto hts ilcitli on the cross 
Ind he been hem the son of a rabbi or a 
pne-t of tlic temple 

harm i is nil powerful not in the doin? 
of It Im* in Its tlTiet The field is free for 
the R >wcr Id sow wint ho will He has 
Ins choice lelwetn the tire nnd the cornsced 
the one will run to «c*d the other will 
iiehl a harxrst of corn In Hu. reiping there 
IS no choice for as toil Into sown RO <hn!j 
vou reap tod a nectarine seed will yield 
iLs own luscious fruit • ren if sown sn a » 
he I if nettles ** 

AccumiilitinK throuph the whcclinj: cjdeof 
I iritis I arm I nnd the momenliim nnd force 
It cenentes Icconie irresistible and Heemess 
of cmironmcnt md cirriinistanec uitli 
the wisdom ncnnired through nnti> births 
Hr Huddln w uld Invc been tho Huddhi 
and the Christ the Christ whorem t^ev 
fnppencd to be born in this particunr 
mcirnition 

Hic belief llial the spirits of men and 
uomen hiunt tho earth after deitli niorcty 
lonches Hio frinRO of tho larger and deeper 
truth about the immorlility of the soul 
Tlio idcntiti liero is m reference to the 
indiTiduil ns known in life. Tlie mediiim 
pets rn rapport with tho spirits of th^* 
Send who materialize before tho eyes of the 
beholders ns shadowy ininRPS lloiting m 
tho mr a kiud of disembodied aun rctiininsr 
n semllnnco of tho living 
V* 

Iho believer ennnot get away from the 
conditions of this life fho dead appear 
as tho misty image- of the hrmc 
lliej speak with tho voices of the liv’iUr 
The dead spoik of this w'orl'^ -V’, 
same nnnncr ns Hie living rehfion^ P 
arc remembered as in life A son beholds 
his dead mother a bereaved wife i 

departed liusbind It is a protraction 
the illusion of mnya tho projection of . 
trivialities of life beyond this f‘f® , „,,t 
mind moves in nneertam and long twii „ 
of the gods 
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m auch a easily mistaken for 

deal and when he was recalled to life and 
Inio" conscionsness it wa» regarded ns n 
mimele A tooch muht do it or a voice 
reachin*' his snb-consciousncss 

The pamdox lies in the fact that for the 
fnl a father mav not bear the sight oi n £oj. flesh that 

son. Accnrfing to one scnpture jgad there i» no revival no resurrection 

blood -Tiiltiness of man was fratricide mere possessing psychic or mesmeric 

1^ no relationship that can sUnd between V y 3^355 and 

the murderer and hi:, victim lohrmitv bv his touch or spoken word bat 

••• , .u ItT no miracle It is the exercise of a 

The faith m the appearance of the dend , je^pioped jjjft denied to ordinary 

before living eyes rests on the belief that • g 


The kinship of blood is unconcerned with 
the soul th«* untrammelled ego to rhich 
all time is as n present moment -me 
eipenence of life is that blood is both 
thicker than water and thinner than air 
\ son may be devoted as well as 
fnl a father mav not bear the sight ot a 


before living eyes rests on li.^ Vr'^thinsrs 
thi, hfe is the b-ginning of 
[No. thought is taken of 
behind the living it is not reali 
thi , life. IS merely a link 
wh ch the length is lost in the pas , 

not obvious that the past exercisw 


people 

Besides the miracle of the dead coming to 
hfe does not confer immunity from death 
If a man who is dead is called back to 
life he dies igain and a second 


ana 1 secouu u... .-- 

aoV'obvmus'^that the past exercise a po^ d;;*, happen If 

lafinence upon the present and t reappears among the living it does 

«stent, mould, the mean tbal he itill hot die asain IBC 

It 1. licmalins till, 'ision »' ^^*'" 5 ,’. loJ''*de!lhiKso‘ss°' ui'''tho «esh bat this i. 

lorld, the borderland aero., anicn . p„.,|ble lor the flesh must die 

released spirits pass into pnrgatoiT e 

paradise. For a time I]!®! ''".V „iuctaDt lar more roiracnlons il a miracle were 

worn th ogh not ol the world teMla i ,5 teaching oi n prophet or 

to cut theip-elres eptirclp adnlt Irjm tt Ve..iali that “’"'tters Eencration after 

noonnga that held them houod « the “es the mind and the spinh 

and the kinships of the helping ol unbelief the gnidmg of the 

thrill, ng to think that they pesitant mmd The wean are 

air and the ether nnperceivrf h troubled are at peace and the healing 

phantom ship* passing in the nigb agency consists of words spoken long ago 

•»* . *1,- Tbere is no touch of a vanished hand no 

The recurrence of * ‘*d^al a* he spectral apparition before the eyes but only 

repeated appearance of t^be m living word* words charged with power an 

wiu known and r-®®snized »n his^^gv 

The« .There . no mirU even in this The 

wlich the self IS clothed and bidden^.* ^ teacher and an 

neither reborn nor duplicated j.^tmcnish exemplar brings his equipment of "^’sdom 
of idikutity by which alone Lm the store laid by m previous live- 

. one individual from another disappear accumulated result of 

th» flesh his larnia the good thoughts and 

*• . j ....ngr to life deed* of former incarnations He cherished 

Tiie miracle of the dead ^ ^ 3,„d fed the immortal flame of knowledge 

1* a parndoT k min and he thTOU”'h the ages and hence his words possess 

cataleptic fit or fall into a tranc ^ «,*. vitilitv and potency of immorlality 


loTk^l'iL one'deir' Ml animation " 

«uspended the eyes may be 

and the pulse may ^ase beatmc loan 

outward appearance tlm^nian is a 

■bpceially mast this have 
wh»n the science of medicine an 
heahog were m their infmcv A man mn„ 


thTOU<'n me uge* nuu ...= .on..... 

the vitality and potency of immorlality 

Vhat can be more miraculous than the 
daily rising and «ettmg of the son amidst 
scenes and a background of unparalleled 
splendour ’ Is it 'iny wonder that the 
anci 'vans hilled the sun cverv 
of prii'e and wonder 
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imjnlii tlic liolic^t ol iticinlalioii-, *“ 

the power ennmtmn from the sun? I 
Memphite sjbtcm of iiicicnt Urptn" 
lo-v Ha the supreme sun ROtl Jt wis 

ton,c^t., 0 Eod tint IhcUrocks dedteatod 
one ot their moi.1 lieiuWul temiilos 

Since hmveicr, it'., a d„l> recurrent 
phenomenon the aunr.w ^^r^ 

™;?o";rto 
;.'‘"d“ '.‘re-lo 

lor the abnormal and I'hat la alinormal 
not riJ^lit ^ ^ 

.nt -1,^ tho Puddha <^0 energetically 

repSi'p ani -d^faVlnl 

r,;:f4s';^;«b^j.p>'oW7,,“'‘rrnorn." 

' ‘'''„„7"?lnar" bo ob?.o»V So .Iluatre ind 

deMp”i '0 are our aurroandins» tint it n often 
ilifhcult to n<!ccrtam ou^n tlie normal 

i.An Tf>«iR T\cnt loto the wilderness 
and tasted forts dass and forty iiiglits the 
do?il tempt d him Iind said It thou bo the 
S™ of oSd command that these at»?« '>» 
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to the Christ were mainly ca^es of p-aycbic 
healing and it was usual to belIe^e tint 
prophets performed miracles Aloses anu 
Aaron being among thorn It is worth noting 
that the first suggestion to Jesus to perform 
a miracle canio from the deiil 

Mh> seek for a mi’ricle when the wliolo 
cication is an inexhaustible repertory ol 
miracles’ Vre the wonders around us so 
few that wo needs must long for others tim 
violate tho laws of nature ’ 
choose between tho miracles attributed to 
Je«us Christ and the Sermon on the tlouct 
would there be a moments hesitation m our 
choice ao speak of such miracles a^ con 
trolling the luminaries of heaven i» do 
merely absurd but highly dangerous io 
think of arresting the sun or the "^on en 
Its course is an impious defiance^ 
proceed onb from lucifer the fallen 
archangel ^ , 

Miracks arc supposed to sirel/gtbeo tl “ 
chim tor supsruntunl or divmo powers but oo 
miD is consideied a piopbot or n ipO'S™ 5“ 
of God by the perfornnoce of mireeies 
alooc 11 , s chief row a hos in In. tescliinf 
in Ins opposition of llio Irnlli i” 
mission -of compassion in his love lo 
Sankind Dnested of these qualities do 
IS remembered or revered merely as au. 
exhibitor of miracles 


Jurisdiction 

A study in its problems 
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T he problem of proper 

tionble not only to 
but also to laymen L-s 

Sometimes the lowyers ne better off m 
cinhpre for instance tho lawyer Knows 
the Court has some definite funrtion 
herfornr m the exercise of its matrimonial 
jurisdiction but it is safer for a laym;» 
to tnoUe the problems cj particuim 

='”lt‘'r;e;^tr;‘iroS'c.per.ence.n 

conS the dkculties which a friend told 


me he had to face This gentleman uufor 
tunately had ins shop burgled 
tr shop there was a police stition on the 
Sber mde of the road My fnend telephoned 
to the officer in charge 

les what is tl o matter ’ ' 

friend heard a drawlii voice speak 

k burglary? les’Bu where i=> 

Opposite the station’ ,„,lnd tins 
jurisdiction docs not extend bejond 
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loo 


lou will 


side of the road Sorry ' 
have to ittform the B— thaoa. 

The telcphono went ofl with a diet ana 
the officer bad- to hi» disturbed sleep lly 
friend ought to have known better 

The lawyer^ practising in Calcutta proper 
know that the Courts jurisdiction does 
not extend beyond the Calcutta side of 
Lower Circular Road If your motor car 
happened to be smashed by a careless bus 
driver within an inch beyond this limi^ 
you will have to go to the Alipore Co^ 
for having the offending driver 
So if jon have against you a of 

the Calcutta High Court you ^ave simplT 
to crosi over Lower Circular Road with 
all your earthly possessions and the Ion. 
arm of the High Court does not teach you 
Tib dehree will have to travel through the 
maaes ofthe Aliporo Court before «e«too 
can be levied And if you are a wise mao 
you can work wonders within the time 
tte decree takes its course to be ready for 
eiecotion * „ „ ^ 

Though Bhowanipore Alipore 
and even Entally have all the 
modern life except a decent supply of 
S according to Calcutta lawyers yon 
Se m the moffussil ,f you happen to reside 
aaywhere there < « « 

Cal" ttf maron 

rz' 'AS. srr. 

will have to go aews f,,tch yon unless 

to the Court t°toi the cause of 

he can show that ^.ction of the 

action arose within tne ju .. , 

Ho. bio II.gh Court ‘“1“.;.,. 

u pirablo or that '“J ,5 .Uo oot 

its jurisdiction This 0 ^°“®,, ^^iiiorhas 
sufficient, for in such a case th® 
to apply for and obtain specul leave to 
inst tute his suit in the High Court. 

Although the law gives the High 
of CalcatU inherent J«"sdic^ Se 

thing within the Benga 

Conrt IS very reluctant to assume jor^fr 

tion Only the other day a 
not bo declared a lunatic, because 


not reside within the legal boundaries of 
Palcutta tut 

Learned judges comin” fresh from 
Engltnd are however apt to a’sunip too 
much jinsdichon , , , 

^lat' exclaimed one of the learned 
judge to counsel who had taken the defence 
of *want of jurisdiction do jou mean to 
say that a Subordinate Judge will decide 
the ca e better than a High Court Judge ? 
and he proceeded to hear the suit His 
mdgment was reversed on appeal and the 
Appellate Court held that the question was 
not vhether a High Court Judge was more 
competent to decide a case but whether he 
should try an action which a Subordinate 
Judge conld , 

When one come to think of the problem 
of jurisdiction m the right spirit jnnsdict on 
appears to be nothing more than a division 
of labour It has its uses 


If a creditor has a doubtful claim or a 
troublesome debtor he should in order to 
get a speedy settlement of his claim bring 
his action in an out of the way district 
court The debtor who probably has so 
far been content with leaving all his legal 
troubles to his solicitor and counsel will 
at once find bimselt in deep water In 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred such a 
debtor will not face the music but will meet 
his opponent half way and square accounts 
with him His action will be considered 
wise by all who are in the know It would 
have fetched him no consolation if the action 
against him was ultimately dismissed for 
want of junsdiction 

In the district courts the point of juris 
diction IS not decided firat bat the whole 
suit IS heard on its merits before it is found 
out at the end that the Coart has no 
jurisdiction to try the action 

•Rie indiscreet debtor who has not already 
«!cttled with bis creditor will soon see that 
hi» costs are mounting np to more than the 
claim itself When the case is over he will 
be told that he can legally recover only a 
quarter of what he ha> spent and la still 
left with the chance of meeting his adversary 
in a coart which has jurisdiction to 
deal with the claim 

A study of the jurisdiction of courts, 
therefore is of great help to those who 
are contemplating a plange into legal 
achons. But the problems of jurisdiction 
ate deep and intricate. Let no reader 
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hotrc^cr, Invc Iho dohision tint m aftcmpf there are at least a doren good sized booU 

lias boon made in this article to solve tho bound in Inlf-cilf any of which hjII satisfr 

aoxed problem^ If hi-? curiosity is evoked, the most energetic of readers 


Rama Raja 

I rmiiefi Worln on Annent Italian Urlnlcrlinr 

Hr piiiy\i?aman sfn 


A RCIIITICIUKI IS in our country an 
ttnknoivn seicneo todaj and is also suffered 
to remain in comparative obscurity Men 
do not caro to provide for the boautj of their 
dwelling place so to speak and tho very 
fact tliat an attempt is being made m these 
days to change this usual indifference and 
to point to a better state of things shons 
that those who arc pioneers m tho field are 
conscious of this defect in our chancter 
But if it is> "orth while to cousolo ourselves 
a\o may say avo have seen better days days 
now honoured in tho gross but not known 
lu particular save and e'acept by those 
silent witnesses of our aiicieot greatness — 
the temples of India that situated 

so as to reap all tlio advantiges of natures 
grandeur proclaim at tho same time the 
iichnoss of invention the eminently practical 
nature the passiou for beauty that might 
be said to have possessed the enthusiastic 
souls of that glorious band of men of whom 
we feel so proud and who had once graced 
the soil of our country 

We are certainly grateful to those of us 
who in these degenerate times stnvo 
earnestly to reconstruct tho past and 
of such Rann Haja is one of tho 

earliest His work, is oa erlaid with the 

dust of about a century but jt 

still remains rich in information which a 

hundred years has done very little in making 
antiquated His J ‘t^ay on the Ardnlectitre 
of the Ilimlus published through the Royal 
•Isiatic Soeietj of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1^134 shows a grasp of the subject and 
the 48 plates which are annexed to it art 
an evidence of the pains which be took to 
impart to bis readers the knowledge he had 
gathered m the temples teeming in arcbitec 
tural beauties. The book is generally 


inaccessible for the subject ba>' perhnp 
scarcil jjiray those who haunt our popniat 
circulating libraries but to the, earnest 
student it IS n rich treasnre houge 'a source 
of great delight 

Rama Raja was born sometime about 
17^0 nod was a oativc of Taojore 
getting some schooling in tjic Luglish 
language winch just enabled litni to read 
and write in it, ho sought to improve lii» 
fortunes by taking service with one of the 
infantry regimeuts os a clerk but his 
ability and intelligCDce destined ium for 
higher and better things and ho became at 
first I vatiJ to tho regiment and then m 
181^ we hnd him attached to the ofiice of 
tho military knditor General IIis successful 
translation from Mahratta into Fngli«h of 
a code of regulations for the guidance of 
revenue oQicers compiled under lipu Snltaa 
threw him into tlie good giaces if l>i» 
superior officer who placed him m a suitable 
position m the College of Fort St George 
fhero he was at first the head of fbe 
college office and then the head English master 
for the Indian students of the mstitutioo 
If IS gratifying to note tint he finaffy lo <? 
to be a judge and magistrate at Bangalore 
rrora a letter written m October , 
to Richard CJarko by Rama Raja we leno 
that ho was even then engaged in writing 
an essay on the archifecturo of the Hmdn» 
He hoped to finish his task in quite a short 
time but in this it seems ho was labouring 
under an erroneous idea the work was 
rendered difficult for many of tho terms 
used bafiled explanation He was Jiickr m 
secnnng the assistance of a good sculptor 
a native of Tanjore who helped him 
solving many difliculties and understaudin? 
numerous technical terms used m the art 



It in another l‘Uer written to 
Mr Richard Chrl.e in Iiniiary , 

find hi-n Mljr con^cioiia of tho difticultu- 
that by hefore him and he names th«*m 
we find no-v that he hia a cleir idn of 
wor; IWp from the pundits not 


vrorx Help trom iii'* 

Ijtlhcomm: bt such schohrsliip i. 

th-ir hoc "II 1> true I hc" P'ocuicd ■cscin « 
treiti,c on srchitcctutc, scnlplu^ etc but u 
our best pun lit, Imo SKOn f 

ollosother mcophcablo , and .V^?" ,| 

uoris ate all cornposcd in ™ 

whole 15 no more intelhsibb than th 
oracles arc. at lossl. to J 

nnacqnainted with the fcience ^ 
dictionaries were n cle-jS for i cin^U 

“Oar h(st dictionarie-. do not eintam - 

archi.octural term' V"";',''”’™."",', 'ijit . 

Up their own style of huildin. 

fat pAy and people mnit earn a 

the t(w*inanu>cripts as ar< „*"v 

m error*, even the correction 

inrohe the n^V et didi.'uring the teat 

"''siich-nere the d.flicultie, (‘H" 

hut. modestly estimitms his „t m 

hryS rcollcd to b, bo."St 

held nghtlT that the the best 

for the silntion of stich P matter can 

tbina that could as h» 

rhra!”I ,T“,’ar.n ,4 ^ VoSrt'S/’rh.n.-.a., 

5” 'f™?St t -- 

from n from nctnal temples 

means of plates taVen Irom 

of the Carnatic T portions of 

been based on considerable^^ 

Manasara V ^v-apters or sections 

and a few nnconnccted c^^Pj'^'Janat-Knmara 

of -aValadhikara Vis^ efc M^^ara 
Vimsratyara author and consist- 

."oX'rfiireSbf ehaptrro of *ob ^ 


forty-one were contained in Iih copj. has Lc.n 
ii-> tenenil or main Biiide The mei tires nsej 
in architectn'c are ,:i'en m the Afnna an, 
hilt only the proportions are cited in most 
„tn»r booVs fho mcn->iiremeoti that must 
hav* be*n in common use are aKo there, ind 
S arc the neci.s,ar} qinlitications of an 
,a. il irchitect After laying down soiiio 
dircctims with regard to tlic 'mil ho then 
nraemds to tell how the gronnd migl t bo made 
n hIt f>r erecting temples, etc. Kama itaji 
do s n>t proceed with n detailed analj'is of 
the -.ucfes^irc chaptirs of the Mana-iara or of 
ana ither test hut confines himself to tiie 
cl uihr^ •nth'- Minasara on pedestnK bi.es 
oillim and th<n turn, to reproduce «omo 
hsenatians on th. building of tillages and 
cities He nest dwell, at some length on the 
different varieties of \ imana, and Oopuras 
Dwarasabs and Dwarapri'.adi, Quoting riilc, 
in an intelligible wa> and illustrating them 
b\ means of plates taken fr>m actualtemples 
like those of >n Rangam and Kajarajyeswarim 
ID which the vanoii, parts ore pointed out 
and according to tiis teat thus siiomiig the 
proportions nhicb the parts bear to one 
another and expl.mtng the technical terms 
which svould have been otherwise iinintcUigi- 
bic Tlic chief snlue of his work lies Imro, 
what ho did was donn in the right method 
1 \\i may pass by the pa-sages in “p 

' strives to compare criJontly against ttio 
i nriociplc with which lie had set out Indian 
e “olumns with C.rcck or Tuscan or ''I'Pre I'O 
t contrasts Indian pjtamidic concepts with 
n F<^ptian as well as the cineloding portions 
^ in which he labonrs to show that 

railed with laggerj water » c. water and the 
.V molasses makes for strength 
r- Imm a letter written bj Ins 
•h wife in 1813 wcare given to 
>d Rams Ibja died before he could sco the pub 
IT lication of his book , Ins work should not. 
es however, be passed over ns he was oM ol 
tB the pioneer workers in the field His lib is 
of nono the less noblo for his not haying Ined 
SI to reap tho benefits of his labour in a 
ns field where he was m his time, for aught 
ra wo icnow, the solo worker It is but proper 
ra to admit though at this distance of time 
,t- tho raced of fame which rightly belongs to 
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The Students and Communism in China 

\GNrS SMEDLFl 


T he student movement of Gluoa which 
famished ^he in iti^o power for the 
first vToro of the nationa itvolotioo in 
1019 ard sjriin played a olossal rolo is 
the or-anizerof the lihaar md 
ment from 1025 27 hi. '‘S'’."' " 
1019 an I in l‘>2o 27 so todar •" eTaetlj 
ihe same manner the rulmp power is using 



positions m militiij and civil life but 
ippimtcd htni.elf Umister of Eliicition on 
Deccinbt.c Ctli Icordm^lv on December 7th 
Hid igaio in December lit i he la.ued two 
l>ng mimfe.tos of wirning to students 

through )ut the countrj tolliig them that his 
htirt 1 . puned heuaiise they have filien 

prtjr to Com uuaism and hive sometimes 

gone the length of calling 
meetings di.tiibuting lia id 
bills, and involving them- 
selves. in party confiict*’ 
They have opposed their 
Presidents ind to opp’SC 
their Presidents is tanta 
mount to oppose the 
Goveinment ’ \11 Students 
are warmd and as a 
gentle rem iider the General 
his continu-d a policy that 
IS not now — the wholesile 
execution of students m 
almost every important 
city of Chinn 

However the student 
rnoveniont continues and 
this time instead of beinp 
directed against the old 
feudal Peking Government 
it IS directed against the 
new Fascist N inking rcpinie 

In Norembennd December 

alone tlie daily press 


,nr and every means in their attempt to sap 
Sss tms movement Iho earth of China .s 
asatn boinB literally soaked with the W""' 
ijelliou® students Formerly it was the 
Gov'crnment that carried out imssicr^ 
av it IS the Nankmg as well as 
n "enerals The extent of what the 
anking Government- which rode to^ power 
the help of students — calls the student 
0 ’ IS best seen by the latest action of 
al Chiang Km shek in making himself 
irarv IIiDister of Fducation with the 
ss purpose of cru.hmg the student 
venient. This General the sopreme Fascirf 
dictator of China, holds not only all the ley 



Students on their w ay to death 



IHK STUDENTS AM) (OMMIMSM IN CHINA 




reported Umver >ty ^tnfee^ 

1 , 0 th student, and teacher^ 
out the countr>-from Canton lelmg 
Kaifeng Shanghai and from cities e;‘" 
entire provinces throtighout he \aogtze 
■\alley and in Sreclnien In ishanghai atom ti 



human bntcherv in the history of the world 
either east or west comes from the Szechnen 
PTormce at the present tnoei Before me lies 
dmpinss from the Chinese press from various 
Chine.© cities, mclndinp' Nanking also Chung- 
chiD"- and Chengtn ''zerhuen Province 
Reports from the Comivacial Daily 
^etrs of Chungching for Novemler 
U 20 23 find from the Cenlral 
Daily Ae«* of Nanking of November 
is and December 3 as well as 
many Chinese dailies of Shanghai 
report the f llowing news without 
one w rd of objection being raised 
Tile military authorities of Szechuen 
have p’ teJ j iiblic notices that any 
,no who d c lers or catches a 
Cunnninwt viM be rewarded with 
•S >0 and all s Idiers and policemen 
who di e ver 1 i» mum-ts are not 
onU rewarded w th ‘^0 per head 
hut arc given thi ri»ht to kill on 
the -pit S Idiera and police of 
giod recird- in this manner will be 
promoted Tht re'ult was tint withm 
a few b'urs offr the order Had 
ijeen ported iOO men and women 
almost all of them students were 
arrested shot and beheaded m 
Chengtu the capital of Szechuea 
Eleven students came from the 


uins I'O'h I’*"'’ "fix i 

LVid" or6»«e„l c.rn,pt..n »d 

hnanees In Ooverninent 

sity 
prev 


ush • engageil 


student, ha'f 

co-operation 


, ,t„k, \ ,.,.n.b,r ol Vf <■ Ol 

S ' ChS 

tb-r. l..b l-» 

protracird student “"'''d d •‘H'? 

wtdib .pcrf ot 



In Hankow the "^Id er« t-x^k the romrauoist 
xiud n»s tefore the Cu ton s liou e 
ISji'dir? and pieeuted them 
wiihout Tn.ll 

S'zecfanen Cnivrruty 3 from the Aliddlc 
School department 1'' fn m the Tfarhers 
College 2 girls from the 'Mida’e School 
2 culs fn.n the Teachers Middle School 
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JiiL AiourKN m;nni mi UBiiUAii-i, is^i 

Tlie WJijJe Terror b Hinkow 



rKe bodies ot t!ie executed men Ivtag la the streete A British Press report from IlaBlow re^(^s 
The Chinese chop off the hea is. of Ctommunfets and kave the bodies h me m the streets 
for days This is a vor> disagreeable Mglit for iadics oa their waj to tho race couree 




Tlir SrUTffiMS ^.^D C0''I’UUMS5I IN C1II^ 
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10 sirU from the Ttiehers UniTer!.'ty 
10 Students from the Sericulture CoHcge and 
10 from the Art College Th s report nns on 
November l«:th On November Sth aUo the 
Agricultural College was searched bj hundreds 
of soldiers and 7 men students and - g^i 
Students arrested and beheaded before the 
senool On November 16lh a report says t«o 
joung girl students IS years of ^ 


Chinese characters for Comiminist is 
carved m their tlesh with knives One report 
sals A hole is also made m the stomach 
with a knife and a little flag bearing the 
uord Communist is stud m the hole 

The forcigu and Chinese press is nued 
with similar reports from llankon at present 
the centre of the white terror m tlm T ingtze 
Without trial without a minute being Inst 


a walk, arm in arm near uie 
in Chengtu They iiere set upon by 
who shot them down then cut off their he^» 
because the girls were still breathing ih( 
soldiers then carved the words Communi 
on the le^s of the girls and claimed ^ - 

per bead for their work They Pp » 


ents IS yf'*"\°!.J“Temple SdSts ?iprctod of being Communists i 
arm near the Nantai lempm siuue e . . , . streets a 


students suspeccoa oi uemg 
taken out and beheaded in the streets and 
their bodies left lying where all can see 
One report of December lith says that one 
^ir\ who was pregnant was not beheaded 
with htr 1^ other comrades on that day , 
hrst she will givo birth to her baby and 


per bead for their work They wore pai ^ beheaded The schools and univer 

November 17th says the j.ie a sitie are seard ed penodicallv Police anu 

Clungching a young .J*^^**® .A and Joldicrs and all anxious to establish good 

student was walking through mords m what is called Communist suppres 

met a. number and ^n giod records meaning the highest 

words passed between ® nnml er of death of suspected Communists 

IhemAmen isnot fo their" «cdt The rkilt is tl e most 

»d tlo .ih“ ■ 


tie spot ana luo "“•'■.I" j.,j 

tletinishm„toucU9hy tabbing deid 

body Thin tho officers sauntered i« it 
T l e repot t roads I veryone \ a«iog on he 
street tried to escape even the planCT of the 
officers lest tl or bo accused of bcm,. tom 
mamrts and killed Tl o same report saa s 
Ih It a student of Szed uen 
billed in the streets bj a 
K had Ion, luir grtat is the ^ 
schonU and shop* have do«ed and ‘fi 
trefilWonlv with ilu 

namber of killed i* not known but U ou 'i 
*0 many I avc been killed few . 

nooi tl loslcid hunilbill o! 11'8 


carrre'J out w tl barb irous erueltios known 

only to tl e feud il i iind On tl o top of the e 
alnady inUnMtud larbanties comes mam 
fest>s of Chian ’ kai si ek threatening new 
deitls ihe foreign press CApre ses its deep 
«ati faction with this student suppression 
On December 10th tho Vannhat 1 lenwi; 
Po'C an Vmerican daib md on December 
13th tbc Ptki>9 a«l Ttrnfsvt Timc^ the 
powerful British die hard daily both 
had eiUtonals expressing satisfaction that 
at last effort are being n ade to sup 
press student ‘insubordination and lack, of dia 
ciplino It is signihcant t^hat while ^ tie 


m™, u K"' „,ol,on.rf pnss ot Chm,-™d 

all ired througlmut the city cnimg i- « P»„U-condune» and encoura 


pcoile to revolt 
Otb r report 


kfail aN tl e 


fi-nni <?2icbucn givc such the Cl me e nuthoritiea m tneir Daiciier> oi 
VonuD of soldiers and police student at the sime time these verv news 
Veniip PI 1 ,11, 11 .. ilifsf. butcheries as proof why 


loreign reicciouar} -- 

liberal press exuU— conduncs and encoura"cs 
the Cl me e authorities m their butcher} of 


i. irded Chen'^tiil-nitcrMt} H 

and arn-rted and killed the cl lefl »br^u 

and t! e D rector of I’nllm ‘tion 

an I ccllc’e lave been search^ by 
soUiers and students found with any 
tool „„ . ,0V 


suittcni ar inc stiuv umc mt-'v -v.. 
papers ue these butcheries as proof wli} 
loTti-n poners should keep extra territorial 
tirtiU m China In a rocent controversy on 
the abolition of extrality one of tl e'e «amc 
editorial writers declared that extrality 
hoald not bo aholi hed because every day 


. , ni or the social hooM no; OO anon iieu eecuiso enij 

Tc. I ,1 lien tiken btfoTi the in China the autl onlies put suspected C m 

CKnccs live . ,j.j streets are mnnitisfc. to death without anv semblance o 

Ivd ,Sd ‘ty «. Jvpovt. -d «.. .nj. I.8l» .7.J, tk.t o.Iv do .bo, 

nuuber of killed is not kmwn No tnah. butcher 


Tcl X not kniwn No tnah. batcher su pected per on* but there have 
demanded After the been cases “where they have eaten the hearU 
other su pects arc killed tbc of their victinib after puttin" them to death 



Fim VI VR? OF IN'DO nBITISH TRVDF (l»-5-192o) II.V 

.mportmg firm, ^ero de.Sopel'ppntnl haSe f.uS' 

""pamM 'Thp‘''fa.l<vay. «l I"!'' ""f 

mo tlT bailt np with British cipitil nni 


mo tly bailt np - - • . 

conducted by British companies who 
furthered the interest-, of British comm^rc** 
5Isoy of the agricultural inlu^trics (saroe ot 
th“(n with British capitall wc'c imlutod 
anl aovelop-=>d with i view to supplym? the 
BntKh market ie g . tea. caffe Ihe 
a-ricaltnral p>licy of the Givemmest was 
aUo directed to the encounr — *' 


cultivation of such tan m it rials and fo>d 
grain-v as jute cotton wh’it and oiUe-Js 
with th“ object of stimulating their evp>rl 
to Britain On the oth^r hand the LoileJ 
Kiajdam was the foreraist ioduv,lrial oimtrv 
of the world capable of sapplym; mi'l ot 
the demind^ of Iniia for manafactured 
gowh Ki som“ of which (cj; 
manufactaw') the imports were 
eociurarnl by the Uriff losjisUlion nf ‘he 
Givern-neat of India inlire-tly 

the eriwth of those raanafactunog industries 

la India -Hiat were likely to j*'® 

progress of our import trade with that 

TtL preponderance of the po'ted Kingdotn 
m our foreign trade was therefore the 


which to foster their manufacturing industries 
But th keen competitiou which they Ind 
to m“ct m capturing the Indni market from 
British htnU for their own commodities 
was absent in the case of tiio purchase of raw 
materials from India tor. while tlio progress 
IQ our imptrts fro ii other cemntras was 
being fought against and restricted at every 
•VmenPo'f the stepV Bntiin fnJii ciuld «ell her raw 


produce to any ciuntra which oir..red her the 
best price It was therefore compirativelj 
eisi r f*r the non British countries to sh iw 
greater dcvelvpments in consuming Iciliin 
„»>ds than in replacing British imports by 
their own mmufaeturcs 

lienee with the economic advancement 
of non British coiintnos and the establish 
m**nt of commcrcitl rcliitims with them 
our trade was diverted more and more 
towards the>e countries 

III 

troni the above it should nvt be supposed 
that there was an aetual decline in the 
amount of Ind > British train On tlio othir 
hand the United Kingdim showed tho 
tho pilitical greatest pr>gre s in the net addition to the 


'nd ‘1ml soprtlcy of jnd .,y oth.o oountry „ .ho toll.»,„o 
Oml Br.l».n omons .ho oopo.no. of Ihs fipur,, ... ,od,o,.t 


Voh.oouen.lr a< time Pa’®'.' 

..ale conneCions came to be 
ivith almost all the important coootnes of 
th<i world , and with the j,radnal progr^s ot 
trad* witn them Britain s share has steadily 
declined This growth of Indian trade with 
S5n-B-ilish coumnes was no doubt made 
P = ible by tho free trade poli^ 
by the Bntish Government in relation to tho 
lad an market Tlie specific reasons vviJI bo 
found 1 1 the fact that while in the first halt of 
*th“ 10th century the United KingdonJ was tlie 
only great industrial country tl e subsequent 
industrial developments m countries tike 


I VklH OF HuPIFS' 

FiPOrW lo Imporl* from Tolal «Biounl 
ne U. K Inc U K ot Indo Hrt h 
IfiJe 

lH75-7(. 2b00 322S GO 57 

ISSO-Sl dUD 4105 7 .0s 

18»0 91 5227 o>i)2 8770 

1900 01 321). i^ilO Salt 

1903-06 J070 7f.S) U7va 

1910 11 o22I 8511 15a 53 

lOl'i lb 7O00 83 <2 150 > 

1120 21 >2)7 20lh0 2a7.7 

19 ’0-26 S0)7 11j32 19.20 

Tims during the period ls75 70 to l')2>2( 
amount of our trade with I5r tun 


Germany USA., and Japan have resulted increased by about 13G crores of rupees 
»n larger quanMlies of manufactured goods amount which was in it«elf greater tlian 


being impirted from them 
expense of Great Britain 


Incidentally the gro' 
•uma'aUst imports from U K. 
lor railway convtrnction wer 
there 


osUy nt tho that transacted with any other country 
Tho gradual decline in the percenfago sliiro. 
of tlie United Kingdom was therefore due to 
her inability to keep paco witli tlio general 
growth of India 8 total trade the extent of 
which cin further bo gauged from tiio 
follow ,j\numbir8 


Ih of railways 
3 all the nttOTols 
purdiaso*! from 
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Tot it Imlnii TnJo-British 

tndc trade 

'2» jS? 

iv-oM ;.■! 

I-'™'" ,u 111 

I'lOO 01 i''* lot 

lOO'i 00 J21 

lOiOlI ',►> 261 

lor.-I(; 01^ 126 

Vs In^ '''ToroilSiio°''>”"bocn more 
lircpoiiJcnnro ol "i” j Tills his 

comiilQ'o >0 I'''!”' ^ \ I fsct that oiir total 
liOGn rcnoctcd ill '.j |,c,l niovoincnts witli 
imports ■‘’Sid^J'ns'dom Unctuations 

those from llie d,,, „u„,r5 m cither 

m the import' ...lanablv been followed by 

direction In 0 importe 

similar not boon tlio case with 

This I"' .''"Xch bare shown contrary 
the "''™p,rt,eiihr rears to those 

movements J This is ol course 

from the To nr.tam btins only 

<l„o ti the orports Hut the 

„ fraction of ”1 has been so 

<»iiliionnc> ol tlint c > tl„t 

complete in InJn j ,o„ts with other 

irroapoctno ot tno “ ' |,,rc lo cierv 

countries t''®, ' ,h’\hosc from flntaio 

your mored alon, wit , ( ,mportanco 

Tho outstandmR '■"'“‘'i,, imiv of our 
tint Ins ““‘"dlTorcat Britain is ootton 
import tiate , , ^ is tho greatest cotton 

mannfnctnres ^ "f™" ' the “orld and 
manuficturing eonntry Indeed 

Indii has foremost place among 

Indn occupie*? ^ piece goods Thi 

countries ""Port ", ' "ten more than 

single article hos ry (5 from tho 

50 per cent of India ^cr articles of 

United Iringdom I"" ri„„ery and mill 
impottanco arc metd m B,oh 

;Xsh;:iy‘'-B||^thL.h-;^*rr 

“Saf 'up”rc^e'rg\ods mcn^„rs 

Ttorcs ten ma'oV 

British trade has oeeii 

‘""tsfdT"’S‘''^.=ls that the J,-Srv.loo 

Britain have rcpresente'l dial the 

than the ""Cmh^boen sloncrthnni" 

, progress in them nas 


the htter. there is another point of contract 
to bo noted On tho import side cotton 
goods ln\e represented tho bulk of the trade 
whereas on tho export side, there Ins been 
no such predominant article On the con 
trarj, while the important articles of inipon 
kept lip their rehliio positions all throngti 
those of export underwent tho greitest 
changes in their growth and relative 
importance In tho earlier days, raw cquod 
occupied the first place among the object 
of export Right down to ISSj^o the 
exports of that article represented the 
greatesit value But Fnglind had long 
replaced Indian cotton with the American 
stuff and tho small exports that continued 
lo he made to tint country were rapid y 
shrinking m value and 

exports of food grams exceeded them T » 

wras brought about by tho pe^ stimulus 
given at this time to tho export df'^Jeat to 
the United Kingdom In 18Sb S9 ® fl' 

onlDut and export of which were being highly 
encouraged by the establishment and pro 
g?eS of the jnte manufactunn® industry 

m Dnudee lield the fir^t place Then the 
(hxoort of tea winch was fast driving airay 
the Chinese stuff from tlie British niarlet 
JloDg with the rapid growth of the new y 
JshWished Indim industry took ‘be plaO 
^ honour for the first time in 1890 'I 

T ml >0 1S90 91 tea food grams raw j^utc 

ind cotton respectively occupied the hr J 
f.?nr ohees the value of the exporU of each 

tr“sS^l?^'’T"h,,e^^a°ov|oTo- 

yr iTuT of'" Tn;;"" 

tho other three commodities 

S;^coXr^=a'ToTTo^Ta„l 

poanion Tins vyms 
in relation to food grams and inle 

"mh,b°« to Pto"‘/;,"["X‘m”mifaSonav 

Sst'“toT"Ta“X“'o.TwSore,.nctcd 



FIFTY YFARS OF INDO BRITISH TRADE (Ib7>192j) 1C5 

^ r.no^Am Unk lite food grains and wool the exports of 

M wl?nSt”8ilb°»c to ^ny 0 ^ tLetiillii-iicco “hitl* ”«« te,lrlcl.-d both by the o.a.hble 

ThA Ln %n was npffU iWo and home supply and foreign ^mpetition U 

£o ? 8 oT p at teaad Imm oS aa.ll be Beta that ayoept tea (tbo o.porla of 

uiere was ^ g i e .nil which are aUo to some extent liable to 

SSeTwith^ view tosnpply the demands foreign Mmpetit.oii\ the exports of all other 
icsierea nun a til lu articles had kraJnally been diverted from tho 

of Bntmn which has contioned to be alm^l Kingdom to other countries. Great 

the single rrartet fur Indian e . p^taio would not import Indian raw cotton 

to otb^r countries Yht or lote manufactures, while India found other 

It not been for tea the exporU to the » J i“ , . , u.. 


markets not only for these commodities bat 
also for her raw jnte, oilseeds, hides and 
stins and otlier raw materials 


United Kingdom woald have shown still 
greater percentage decline 

The other articles of importaoce in onr 
export trade with that country are bides 
and skins, jute manufactures, oilseeds raw 
wool, lac. coffee and teak wood 

0,.bfS,eB..,»P»B. «d PBpor. .p«.r 

India fully retained hers m Great Britam’a. 
Indeed till tho outbreak of tbo last war, 


Another very important point to bo noted 
connection with tho growth of Indo- 
Bntish trado is that it has more or less 


from a double*sided competition 

The chief commodities of import, as 
ilready observed are collou goods and 
ooUl miflalactares both of which were 
lisblo to competition from home and 
ibroad In the ca«e of the former 


India was actually gaiotug in her relative 
importance tho growth of lodO'Dritish trade 
being ahead of that of Britain’s total trade 


fc”mcteasmg home-prodaction and the keen Smw then India slightlr declined m her 
w iQCTBasiui, , *1 ffroatiy m tbe position the subsequent developments in the 

7.” « the tlo^.ted h.nsdom Ipdtedm Doited Kingdom s foreisa trade bens a Milo 
n4l years the impoiu of cotton goodB ameker thin tbose mth fndia On the whofe- 

S«m rSd have sho«n coosideraWe tbe petceotoge sb>re of India m lintam’. trade 

Sne in toloioe is regard, oietal end remained more or less tho same, while her 

mSf maonfactores while lo tbo earlier percenlage share in India s trade wmi eon 

£4o“d“o.S; cam'o 'to' hf “S pro^pech, of British trad, ,o India that the 
nriU of Great Britain Indeed by the Doited Kingdom showed as macb progress 
beginning of this eentory, in certain kinds in her trade with India as will, other 
el metal mannfactores. especially in iron and CTonlr^ The contrast IS indee,^ striking 
Steel the imports from Belgium and Gerroaoy Tho following arc tho corroborative index 
to a great extent replaced those from the numbers 

formor Litcly the U S A also joined Ihero Total trade Indo-British 

rw, .. aU „» 11.0 Inrls.A »T ^ 

'0 100 

'i 144 


Then there was the growth of the Indian 
iron and steel industry which was raising 
iti head under a system of protection 

In tho case of export* the trad© lo raw 
matoriali lik® jute hides and skins and 
seeds was restricted by a keener demand 
from Continental countne* and waslbns being 
diverted from tho United Kingdom to non- 
British countries, on the other hand thetrade 
in articles like coffee cotton and tea had to 
meet the competition of foreign conotriea 
In supplying the British market and was 
tons being repaced by exports from the 
latter There is a tl ird class of commodities 

22—5 


„ IS'lo 4Q 1_1 

„ I'lOo 09 178 210 

„ 1910 13 203 2ii5 

„ 1914 18 30t 270 

Year 1920 £85 428 , 

19JI 322 227 

„ 192 . 383 32G 

Regarding the percentage share of India 
in Britain’s total trade it should be observed 
that India ocr s no such eminent position 
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as the United Kingdom does m India s Previous to 192^ India was goining m 
Indo British trade represents only a fraction relative impoitmce in Britain * export trade 
of Britain s total trade It is trne that as and losing m her import hade The sub 
a consamer of British goods India oecnpies sequent dorelopraenfs were in the opposite 
the foremost place , but while these represent direction The causes of this change in the 


about 50 per cent of our total imports they 
scarcely amount to 12 per cent of Britain s 
total exports The same is the case with 
Britain as a consumer of Indian goods Tbns 
while the share of the United Kingdom lu 
export our trade amounted to 255 per cent 
in 1924 2o India s share in Britain s import 
trade amounted to only 5 7 per cent in 19‘’4 
The following figures bring out more 
clearly the position India occupies in the 
foreign trade of Great Britain 

YxiR 1924 Value in jMiluons of £ 


Exports from 
UK 

To 

Imports into 
U K 

From 

India 

906 

USA 

2226 

Australift 

607 

Argentina 

762 

USA 

538 

India 

Cal 

Germany 

420 

Canada 

627 

IVanco 

417 

France 

590 


Considered as a whole during the year 
1924 India s share in the total trade of the 
United Kingdom was only 8 per cent, while 
Britain a share in that of India was as much 
as S6 per cent 

VI 

It has been observed that tho decline in 
the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in our foreign trade was more in tho 
exports sent thereto than m tho imports 
received therefrom 

An important change however took 
place since the close of the war Wlulo the 
exports from India retained the pre-wnr 
level tho imports from tho United Kiapdoxa 
fell far short of it During the period 19‘’0 21 
to 19'’f>-26 the share of Britain in our 
import trade declined from ''S8 per cent to 
509 per cent whereas the same in our import 
trade rose from 194 per cent to 210 per 
cent This is also observable m tho trade of 
the United Kingdom 

PEaCEVTiOl SHARE OF IsOri IN U K V 

rxiorr and niporr tbaue. 


3910 

Fsport 

30 G9 

Import 

5'^3 

1913 

33 3‘» 

549 

1922 

12^0 

4 2o 

1923 

11 2{ 

576 

192a 

1112 

— 


trend of Indo British trade will reveal a fev 
important truths regarding the 'trength of 
Britain s hold on the Indian marlet 

Dunog the war period the import of 
British goods into India was natnrallv 
restricted and countries like Japan aod 
USA took fnll advantage of the situation 
in pushing the sales of their good« The 
result was that when the United Kingdom 
regained her normal conditions she found 
that the market bad to a great extent been 
captured by those two countries whom it 
was now very difficult to drive away Japan 
had come to bo a formidable competitor 
Bot only in tho Indian market but elfcwlirte 
as well in the supply of cotton gof)ds which 
are by far the roost important article of our 
import trade with Britain Moreover the 
raising of the import dnfy and tbe abolition 
of the excise gave an advantago lb Jodiao 
manufacturers avhich they had never 
enjojed before Thus in tlie postwar 
period the iroporLs of British cotton goods 
came to be seriously affected by competition 
from within tlie country ns well ns from 
Japan On the other hand tho fact that 
Oerraany and Belgium could very soon re- 
cover the Indian market lo spite of tlie com 
pleto collapse of their trade with India during 
tlio war period Willie the United Kingdom was 
unable to do so points to the inability of Bntam 
to compete with those countries in certain 
classes of commodities Tho development cf 
DOW industries in India also c-ame in the way 
of the growth of British imports eg the 
iron and steel industry It will thns bo seen 
that Briti h imports m tho post war period 
becarao saibjecfed to very keen competition 
from homo and adraob 

Witii exports from India snch w\ not 
Ibo case The stimulus that they had rccei 
aed during the war Jed to tlieir sub cgiient 
growth Moreover tho policy of Impenvl 
I'rcfercncc and the pr ferentnl dnbes leyW 
on certain Indian goods in tho Unit'd 
Ktagdom caused some slight devc! pm nN in 
our exports to that country , 

Hence it was that fn tf e past war pvn^ 
the PxporU sent from Iml a to tf i Gf'; 

hinmlomshowod greater developments tiat tm 

imr^rta receive! therefrom while tiorevene 
had been tho case go long 
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Tn 

From the above study, importint conda 
sions may bo drawa re->ardmg the luture 
prospects o! Indo-Bnti*h trade True, wo 
have not taben into account the latest develop- 
ments inasmuch as we have left the last four 
years out of our study , nor have we consi- 
dered the possible reactions of the recent 
Swadeshi movement on our trade, especially 
with Britain ^evcrtheless. the historical 
perspective of half a century will in our 
opinion, be a surer guide in the matter than 
the passing events of a few abnormal years 
In view of the fact that the United King- 
dom has now come under the sway ot far 
greater competition in the import trade ot 
India both from home as well as from foreign 
eonntriea some of which are decidedly better 
si*paled, m supplying many of tho manulac- 
tnred gooiis required m India, we can expect 
Very little progress, if not a positive decline 
in opr import trade with Britain 

In the case of cspotls sent from India 
»o may tapect some slight 
intnre, especially m view of the (act that the 


import of Empire products is being encou- 
raged in the United Kingdom and that syste- 
matic efforts arc being made to consume a 
Ijreater amount of colonial goods But here, 
also the prospects are not very bright 
Canada and Australia, with their vast agricul- 
tural resources, are showing great progress 
la their exports to Britain It is not unlikely 
that in future some of the articles from India 
will be replaced by those from these colonies 
In the cose of wheat, they have already 
almost completely ousted India from the 
British market 

Moreover it should not be lost sight of 
that the total amount of Indo British trade 
has reached such huge dimensions for a poor 
country like India that the possibilities of 
farther expansion are limited While the 
import of British goods is restricted by com- 
peUtion from India and foreign countries, the 
exports from India are likely to be restricted 
by the competition from tho colonies lu 
supplying the British market and by the 
greater demand for Indian goods from non 
British countries 


From Ironfoundcr to Foreign Secretary, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P. 

Bt W II J'RED wfllock 


T ub existence of a Labour Government 
in Great Britain to not without 
- Mgnihcanet for modern Indi^ That 
t'us eountry should lo governed by a set 
of K nisters who, with one or two cxc^phons. 
h ti never held ofilco prior to I*'-!. »nd Joj 
the Und Tiiuaia qnitt and the people ptaceM 
aad saltoSed to a powirful argument for 
sodj n chaogc It i> of course, true that, 
crippled bv its minontv positiim, the 
labour Oovernnicnt is not able to do ““T 
thisss It certainly would have 8*lcmptM to 
do had It the control of a majority At rao 
^110 tine it Ha done ranch which none but 


a Labour Government would have ventured 
to do 

Kot mnny years ago Mr Winston Churchill 
stated with considetab'e Pie»s approbation, 
that Labour was not fit to govern l\ithin a 
very short time of that statement being made, 
the fir't Igiboor Government was formed, 
supported b> 1''3 members out of a total of 
615. nearly all its leading ministers never 
having previously held oSica That Govern- 
ment made many mistakes, and was turned 
out after ten months of office Yet at the 
ensuing General Election the Labour Party 
polled more votes than ever, notwithstanding 
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secured fewer *seits ^ne^^yeJrs later (i& s:oiernin? has beoa reles-Red 

B t ^ *1 comparatively small number of families 


they were returned as the largest Party for 
the first tjme jn their history, with ooo 
members out of G15 

It raay not be out of place to giv^ tlig 
figiJres which record the progress of the 
Parharuentary Labour Party 
General Members Labour 

Flection Returned Vote 

1900 2 02698 

lOOfi 2fl 323 |i)j, 

lOlOfJanl *10 50'>69 o 

1910 (Dec) 42 370^02 

1918 57 2244^15 

1922 J42 42'>l(in 

1923 193 4 508'1o4 

lyaw i'J''-’ ‘pJ' 

Now obviously if theBnfisfi Parhamentfry 


Our political history has created certain 
traditions which with the necessary press 
support sufficed to place political power 
into a limited number of hands lint 
tradition was never quite broken down until 
the emergence of the Labour Party Accor 
ding to it Eton and Harrow supported by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were dmnely ordained to provide tins country 
with lU rulers Thus for generatJODs we had 
a ruling class in this country which came as 
near to an Indian caste as inUlimg outside 
India IS ever likely to bo 

The old school of politicmns,aDd particularly 
the Tory party have never quite accustomed 
t<7 <?dw<vg-<? 

that something has gone wrong yith t'le 
roechanisni of our national life wfeich some* 


Labour Party the great majority of whol^ roecuanism ot our national life wfcich some- 
members have been wage earner® and broOffht « ^ find n way of putting right at 

up in llio hard school of heavy toil m mi„e Jha earliest po-siWe menieiit It is intolOTWe 

ivortslicip and factory liavinff gathered tCl ‘'‘J* •''= "ertshop 

noisledge of Iho mechanism of Oovenim„l "f" '>”'r«rsitr and 

I best as they could amidst tlio rousli •, “a 7110 hare scant respeo for all the niceties of 
irahle of an arduous existence coSj 


ItnoisledEO of Ihs mechanism of Oovemme^ "f" '>”'r«rsity and 

ns best as they could amidst tlio rough -Id rrho hare scant rcspec for all the niceties of 
tnrahle of an arduous existence co^d 1"! T'p f. » go'ernment slieuld 
suddenly late over the rcius ot Oovemmenl Pirlianient as if they ivcre going 

mny not bo too much to suggest that educated 
Indians who have watched the workiog ©f 
tbe political roacbino which we have controJi^ 
m India and have to some esLtent participated 
in the work of administration might be af,!© 
to take over the reins of Governmeut wjjj, 
almost equal suddenness 

The strength of the Labour Parlj 
m the fact that the majority of its members 
jD tbe House of Commons have first lm,d 
knowledge of working class conditions n»„j 
have had some experience in local admmisttg 
tion, through serving on Toun or County 
Councils and other administrative bodies 
Even although their own social position 
has been greatly improved a very Jarj^g 
number of Labour members of Parliamerjt 
still live m crowded streets in large mdustri^i 
areas A considerable number of them ha»< 


into a trade union meeting and oxpec' to 
get things done there and then Tes they 
still fee] (hat It must be an accident, and that 
someday things will be put right again 

Perlaps they got the worst shock of all 
when they roalired that tho coming of a 
labour Goverament would ultimately fn‘'flo 
that foreign affairs avoiild bo control cd 
by working men That really was too much 
It was bad enotigli to have working men m 
charge of finance of tho hoaltli services 
and of tho police — but to tako charge of the 
country s relations with foreign Powers wa® 
unthinkable With them it was an article 
of faith that Britain’s affairs abroad must 
bo in the hands of gentlemen It is assumod 
that Britain s dignity cannot possibly be 
maintained by any other than an Fton 
accent ,, 

The Foreign Office is the lait FlroncinU 


retained their official connection with the\f pf t|,p qJJ political school To the nnspeakahl 


respective tiade unions So that altogetliei 
tho contact of tho average "MP with working 
class life and conditions is acute thus Riving 
to him tfiat zest which enable'* him tg 
overcome great obstacles and to pur*ue hig 
aims in the teeth of opposition of all kinds 
Notwithstanding that what i® known Rg 
democratic Government has long been 


emocratic uoveniniviu uns lun;; ug iireigu *./.•* 

\ ^tonce in this country until quite recent of the old gang In rierv one of their 


dismay of tho 1 ictonnn politiefao® this final 
fortress is falling under the fire of demoeraev 
Tho fiercest fights in tho Hmso of Commons 
dunog Vte h t twelve months have h-nn 
over foreign jnlicy The Twy Party simply 
cannot accustom itself to the idet thit a 
Liboiir Oorernnient dan attempt ta omlrot 
fareigo policy without tl i nil mil alvita' 
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.. o-r-^rsec'jiKorTnfa r.f| 

without the consent of the ,cti>e trxd& unionia But hw chief mterct 

To haTC to submit the l,Y m the politicof field For this work he 

Urd Lloyd lo ^ the Umed considerable e-rp-rience in local 

diplomatic rehtions with idmmistration by serviDa: as Conncillor m 

Tliree Po»« XivR Ajrecmont, iina <90 »9^, ^e,c«Ue OQ Type. B»d «Iso m B.rl.n.loo, 
arbitration mo^t and later on ns County Councillor in 

di£7t 'LVJm''for those policiPSwA ®“urhrst entered Piriiamcnt m 1903 at 

considerable effect aipon the future or m .L,e a-’O of forty and with the exception of 

conntrv iiid indeed of the ^ J'^TK»n«ihlc an interim of a few months’ duration he has 
The man who has been chiefi Pirliamont eier since 

for this Tcaersal of foreiijn p„tv Hmderson acquires much of hia early 

caas«d so much a^xietj to t^-e Terr l a . a, has a considerable number of 

IS Itr Arthur Ilendcrson ^ .ont labour II Ps in the pulpits of ourNon- 
is one of the creat won\he w5b conformist Churches It is the pnctice in 

Louirhout Fnslandfor what fj® “ feousi' 


llenco tj every Foreipn Jt'^'^Oenova \on.conformist. Churches to rely to a cousi 

the world, while bis "i^tocrat who deraWc extent upon the voluntary help of their 

sUnds second to none bo arutocrai -ouns men to fill their pulpits This practice 

has yet d c?Ser success is ahnaocial advantace to the churches and at 

[rfasne^f bations has s^ed R class thesametiroe a means of developing the talents 

there Kan he Born ..“ workshop of proroisiog young men This work. together 

home sent at a “n rienicntary with bis Free Church upbrinRing. has given 

aad having ^ Mucatior hc^ vvas to Henderson that touch of austentr which 

education apart from the ^ tioo^^ charactetiies so many Ubour ilinisters 

able to pick up ui IIender«on has loclnding 3lr Snowden, and to some extent 

of persistent plodding VSalmo as Mr MacDonald lie is thus, of wo sh uld 

m one rear Klo which expect, notably abstemious. Ue docs not 

Foreign SecrelarT of ^J®^‘ stand even smoke, which is sombwhat unusual in 

promises to make the P . . Qogotiation these days 

out m histoiT in Party Mr lIcndersoD, moreover. i> regarded as 

acd to straightening out diff re organizers m the 

management, “!^„i,oSeosc ha* country lie H still Secretary of the Ubour 

manner and a A.SSJs. brushed partv— a position I e has held since MacDonald 

•despite his conventional and resigucil it in 1911 . on hu becoming Chair- 

aside the old of policy roan of the Parliamentary Labour Party 

struck out on quite new lines Henderson has taken an 

I can well “fhcSla and how intimate part in every important decision 

given to tho r®rn’?'’®“V t\ them to have made by the Party ^o one knows its inner 

Unpleasant it mii't have been t ht>l<«ry better than he. or understands better 

to give way to thi-. 9°'®^ "L‘” “iot tS the f^ce« which have made it what it is 

people For * 5. to remember On «U critic il occasmns, Henderson the 

no.sevt abroad. It one man who is called upon to rally the 

that He iderson s reign at the SpTolntion Party and secure united action But he 

must have ctustd sonnthing ® ^ . can bo relied upon to do thi» not by weaken 

Uiere which i. no "X’Tn.j* the mg the line of attack but on the basi. of 

no change in policy is jt Tigorous policy There i» no man in the 

permanent o"iC!aU have ^ chancel- Partv. leader or follower whiis truer to 

tnav be tsken f ir ^oted that ^ the Party s ideals and policy than he Nor 

kry throughout the "^.?.^binrton i-, there a lealer who is more ready to 

to Mexico, and .L,* « L.sb-*nr recognize an advance in thmicht within the 

nfully_ aware _ c!^ the T.rty.and to see it registered m a re'oln- 

Oov^rnment IS in^powcr^at^^^ Arthur tion Atorvover, once such a regislrahon has 
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bicn ronJc, Ifondcrson can bo rehod npon 
to tho very last to stand by tint poIic>, 
m office or out of office Tint is wlij he 
lias been such n success nt tho Foreign 
Office lie has in c^erJ detail carried out 
tho dictates of tho Labour Party as declared 
in ita annual Conferoncos It is also wJij 
there is no man in the Party in whom tho 
Party ns a whole flight wmg or loft mng 
has more confidence 

Henderson’s ambition is to realize some 
of tho ideals, of tho Labour Party I heard 
him say with quiet dignified pride nt n 
priiafe gathonuff recently tint he had had 
to wait ft lifetime to get his chance , and now 
his one purpose is to make tho most of it 

TTe nil know that the Party s aims will 
bo well served by las ndministiation 

Henderson was tho first Labour M P 
to receive Cabinet rant Ho supported the 
war to tho disappointment of many friends 
including myself Ho joined the War Govern 
ment in l^l^i Later on he was sent on a 
mission to Russia Bat while there ho saw 
the light nnd soon afterwards resigned from 
tho Oovernraont Tliat resignation caused 
n sigh of relief in thousands of depressed 
and wondering hearts 

Henderson is not a great orator He is 
solid rather than eloquent and prefers to 
keep to hard facts Ho eitlier reads bis 
speeches or keeps closely to hts notes 
Soaring into tho other is uot m his lino He 


measures his distances carefully, and then 
makes for Ins goal without haste and without 
hesitation IIo has been a snrprise 
Tory Party Ihey did not imagine 
he could do such audacious things so quietly, 
defend them so rahantly and fearlessly 
I believe they are now wondering to what 
lengths ho may not yet go 

Aud truly his record is an astonishing 
one He has withdrawn our troops from the 
Rliioe established diplomatic relations with 
Russia signed the Optional Clause and 
expressed tho intention of the Government 
to sign the General Act of Arbitration 
arranged a good Treaty with Egypt wbicli 
without much doubt will bo signed in due 
course to tho satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned taken a considerable share in 
bringing about the ^flval Agreement arranged 
the rendition of Wei/iaiwei and shown* 
himself ready to make a complete settlement 
of outstanding matters with Chinn ns soon 
as she is lo a position to do that 

There are still many improvements to be 
made ID tho sphere of infernatioanl **poIitics 
and m particular through tho League of 
^atlo^is and we of tho Labaur Party trust 
that our foreign relations may long remain 
m the bands of the present Foreign Secretary 
who wo hope to see do things which will 
enable tlie world to acclaim bun as one of 
tho greatest Foreign Secretaries in modern 
history if not indeed of all time 


The Religions of China 

Bv N N SEN GUPTA u a. 


Confucius and Lvocius 

C O^FUCIANISir Taowm and Buddhism 
are said to be file three roligioos of 
China but in reality they are the 
three aspects of one religious complex of the 
Chinese mind and the same man often ^orsbi{^ 
in temples dedicated to the three different 
forms of worship Buddhism in China is mainly 
the iTabayana system which adds certain 
^as to the native beliefs J«o clear cut 
tmction can be drawn between 


Confucianism and Taoism The former is we 
may saj ethical and political while tho latter 
ascehcal and mystical The woid Tao means 
God nature Logos Jaw etc Tioism stows tho 
way leading to God Both the systems 
recognize Shnuti or tho personal God and Tien 
(the HeaFen) or the impersonal God Tho 
former could be worshipped by the Emperors 
only while tho latter was worshipped by all 
and hen certainly is the God of the p/’OpJe 
Confucianism may be said in general to have 
been the State religion and it persecuted other 
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relixioDS thongh Chmc»e P"^«:utjon ol 
Teligion has always bwn mild 
and Buddhism were generally tolennt, thon„t» 
each of them rose to ■mpreraacy at tim<s 

CoNTCcirs 

Confacias was bom m 5ol b c m a poor 
family and at the age of twentv two he b^me 
a teachor and held that only the earnest and 
the eager cpnld learn At the age of thirty he 
formed his opinions and when thirtr fonr years 
of a"? he studied ancient history rites and 
ceremonies All his doubts were ^Itcd at 
the age of forty He became a magistrate amt 
aften^ards the llmister of Crimes He 
began his moral reforms in earnest with the 
idea that goodness should come down to the 
people from the throne He 
W su«ces=fnl when eighty dancing girUprov^ 

too muth for the king So 

left the court “Q'i Xpid 

he spent his life in preaching 0^ his alleged 

fiOOO followers six made Vi® 

system <»He was a fine gcoHeroan 

conscientious simple rirtuoas 

habits, moderate generous ‘'j°°Sh‘ful 8">«r® 

aad affectionate He really 

society of China . iV »?d ^he 

rather rigid and philosophical and the 

religious crariog of the 

China seeks -satisfaction in ^oism or 

Buddhism Confacias is 

foand»r of a religion hut he tri« 

systematically the e'‘^tiog beliefs of China 

wntaincd in the fire books called the Fi^ 

Kin^ But to these he added his 

Jlis teachings represent 

code in general The fonr books by 

him and his followers represent Uio news 

of his school Thcie books are , 

111 The analects of Confaems a 

conpihtion of aphorism, /"‘lor, 
between Confacias and his followers 

{2 The Great Learning now commonly 
assigned to a disciple of 4 i,„ 

(3i Tee Doctrine of the Mean ot the 
Slate of Fqnihbrium and Ilarmony which 
13 ss igned to a grandson of Confncira 

(4) The ■VTort of Alcncms the chief 

dLciple of Confuems 

Confucius was conserrntire t® 

retimed all that was good 
ciTilization. Of the superoitnral that 

are worshipped we may name Shanti and 
Tien the personal and the impersonal 0^ 
the spirits of the dead including the spirits 


of famous emperors and ancestors. , and 
spints behind Nature The worship is 
sirapl<» and the sacrifice to Shanli and Tien 
j., made in the open air the altirs being 
respectircly round and square The temples 
where other dirmitics are worshipped often 
contain wooden tablets representing diCftrcnt 
spirit The animals sacnficed are generally 
bulls horses sheep hogs dogs heni». etc 

God IS the creator and preserver of the 
world and human society according to 
Confaems 

His ethical system is certainly good but 
cannot be said to be admirable He certainly 
teaches to return good for good but it is 
Laoems who teaches to return good even for 
«»il Filial piety and loralty to the king are 
greatly praised Chastity is an important 
virtue and at tiroes it is described ns the 
highest To do unto others what you do 
not like yonrself is wrong The five cardinal 
Tirtnesare kindness rectitude decorum wisdom 
and sincerity Without siocent) there cannot be 
anything noble Wisdom clears upevery donbt 
and It like a light shows the way Kings 
should be ideal in character and they roust 
by their eaamples lead the people The 
king should make reforms in order to help 
the people m the wav of righteousness 
He also recognizes the golden mean m conduct 
and every action most be marked by roodera 
tion Desires and appetites should bo 
restraioed nod every man should refrain 
from wealth and luxury 

Mencius the chief disiciple of Confaems 
definitely staled that man is by nature good 
and this is his great contribution His 
mother is an example of ideal womanhood 
of China and she always looked after the 
good edncation and character of her son 
He was alwavs in the socictv of kings and 
important officials of State and tried to 
reform the State lie called Heaven law and 
this it IS said is responsible for giving an 
agnostic tnm to Confucianism Bat tljis need 
not be so and ho was a true follower of 
Confaems 


Lvotics Tire rocNora of Taoisu 
L aocius preceded Confucius. Ho was 
born about /OO ii. c. We have no authentic 
record of Laocius and ha is at times 
identified with Buddha but certainly he was 
^ ddTcrent man It is al«o stated that 
Confaems visited him and received rebukes 
from him This statement may bt 
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of Cliiin cno us Hio iilckS of Si mti and 
Ijtn Tiio ni xt thoor\ jidnncod is tlio Ohost 
llwry nminlin" to whicli the idf'a of Ood 
aro ft from tin ims of nnc'-tors Hut the 
nmft ol»j< c'nn ImMs Rood this theory 

a*, well Tlift \ministic (i cory oiuch i-. next 
ndtiiic* d Is lar;;o!} correct ns Jhe Chiopsi 
bcluxcd <r(r\thmtJ to he nninntcd The 
rtli;;i>ii of Chun Is ccrtsinly monotheistic 
and the ideis of Shinti and Tun stand re«pec 


Cluniic tft-zu was to liiocius wim uenems 
was to Confocitis, or Pinto was to Soerntes. 
Ho IS one of thq Rrcatest thinkers of ( hitn 
and his ethical system may well be compared to 
the cnatflreok «ystems Ite Rives the theory 
of nlati'ity very cleirly Put tins does not 
lend him to scepticism Ily his relativity he 
ostablislies the supremacy of reason over 
sense HiouRh Iho world of fionso is relativo 
and full of contradictions ho rocoRnized that 
them IS nothinR "lion Tao is not and behina 
contridictions tlicro is identity In older to 
know Ood you must to receptive Mtnple 
and free from sophistrv Men were pood m 
the Golden Ape hut sapes and teachers nave 
mtrodnwd doubt? into ll.o "orld T”b, 

Tnn nvTOT from your shadow except nj 
comp to tiio shade , so also Tou J”®” 

Old ctcipl bj Eivins “P "'I, To 

ccotions Ood IS in man in tho form ol le 
Tr virtue In many | assapes he crdiczcs 
Coutuciu? and fTen ridicules him Pcrfict 
love cliantr. duty, politeness and loyalty 
aro mlnnl to itiin laiss 
music, tic aro dcvntions (mni >alnrn 
Wo cannot say tint »o tnow find btrt lie 
18 knoiToblo 111 anotlier sinsc D“>b “ 
nothing but transformation and tlie tclalion 
Eetiveen life and death is siinilnr to ho 
rilation between waking life and dream 1 

Thf ^ATlv^ InrA or Ood 

To etplain the origin of the 
,n China various theories are S 

hold that tins idea arose from the >rnr.h p 
fit snirits in nature. But this inei^a 
at be established as the earliest rceerds 


fivjly for the personal God and tho imper 
somi Heaven Shanti can he Vor-hippod 
hy hmpirors alone while Tien is wondiipped 
by nil The word Heaven is used in other 
lanpita^ts as wdl to iidiiify Ood 

Tien IS till creitor of the univorso and 
maintains llio social order and there is 
nothinp in liio wvrlt outside Ood He is the 
embodiment of virtue and man is by nature 
tho same as Ciod Heaven gives wxsdoio. 
health wcalthi comfort and ovenc other 
bicssmp Heaven and Parth arc tho father 
and mother of tho universe Ood is surround 
od fn tho invisible world by spirit and 
m tho visible world hy saints, and emper rs. 
Heaven is compassionate and satisfies tho 
needs of man Ho « jnst and punishes the 
wicked and rewards the good Here wo have 
in idea of Ood which certainly cannot be 
regarded as coirse 

The two principles namely long and iin 
aro rccocDireil the former being tho principle 
of goodness and tho latter of evil These 
principles are sub divided into spirits that 
nro pood and tho spiriU that aro wicked 
Man has in him both these two principle® 
and if ho follows tho good he i» said to be 
caved and if ho follows the evil ho is rained, 
Ood spoko to rmpornr Won and left a toe 
print on tho earth His will is supremo and 
He determines everytiiing witiiout being 
determined hy anything outside Him 

fho ideas of Yang and \in aro similar to 
sncli ideas in other religions such as 
Christianity. J'oroastrianism etc. 

Taoism adds very littio to tho existing 
idea of God m China and at times places 
Tao above God , 

Whit then is tho attitude of man towards 
Ood ? It IS nntnnl for man the Chinese 
believe to believe in a higher power and 
to lovo God wlio can help and guide man 
in life. Oonfuc ns definitely holds that 
prayers nro hcird by Ood and such prayers 
bring solacp comfort and strength to toe 
soni Tho Tamsts hold that God « above 
prayer? and that man should allow tho 
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of God to work in liira "When in dist^ 
the Chine e adore minor spirits for protection 
Theoretically Taoist, are believers m late 
and hold that man cannot know or have 
anythin?: unless God wills it to be so They 
bold that prayers are of no avail but in spite 
of this the Taoists are the greatest prayer 
mongers Sorcery and spirit worship are 
ouite common in the «chool 

The Chinese believe in the future life 
and Confucius himself holds that the 
of the dead cau understand and accept me 
ofTenngs made to them Tioists 
more deBnite m their telief m the future 
life The Buddhists have added to me 

existing idea the theory of transmigrabon 

which believes in the possibility of a man 
boing reborn either as a 
or a bird or as an insect as he 
Buddha also vividly describes the idea ot 
‘Heafon and Hell 


ErmciL loEss 

Character is the best J“jf! 

the vilSAity of a nation and if we 
the moral ideal of 
he filled with admiration 
and Laocius have provided China with 
excellent moral ideas Virtue according to 
them IS aU pervading and nothi^ is supemr 
to it God IS in roan in the lorn of 
Confucius thinks that the best id the 
country should bo the kio; and 
excellence should 

Poading writing and music produce I armony 

in the soul The relation 

sovereign and the people P««its and children 

preceptors and pupils husban 

brother and brother and between 

ft end should be pure sincere and «J“tionate 

■Men should learn to lay down t^ir 1 *es 

for the king parents and Pr^c^P^^” 

ness justice wisdom reverence and humility 

are e««ential , _ 

Pride produces loss and misery while 
Inmility produces gam and 
VTithout wisdom man cannot judge betw^ 
the right and the wron- Of all Uie ^tures 
man is the most intelligent and the inost 
intelligent mm is the Fmperor Altruistic 
vittnes are recognized by China 3Iea should 
help other* as they require help from them 
Virtue should be single which is most 
beneficial and if virtue be double or tnple 
roan will be m difGcnltv and doubt 
Excesses have killed Emperors and men and 


so moderation is always necessary Self- 
restraint and subordination of passions aro 
indispensable Emotions should not be 
allowed to run not but they should be 
curbed and harmonized Harmony in tho 
mind i» very much wanted and it is described 
as Tao or law "Man is by nature good and 
it IS ill training and false ideas which are 
at the root of misdeeds The Analects 
and The Great Learning are free from 
indecencies and this shows that China 
possessed taste A good officer should be 
magnaniraoub yet inspinng respect gentle 
yet firm honestly outspoken yet respectful 
commanding yet gentle bold yet moderate 
straightforward yet agreeable generous 
yet discnmmating resolute yet guarded 
and valiant, yetjnst The special contribution 
of Taoism is >ts emphasis on the natural 
ness of virtue and the idea that good should 
be returned for good as well as for evil 
Attachment to wine women wealth and 
wrath produces the chief vices In spite of 
the excellent moral teachings China is not 
free from gambling drinking lying un 
chastity mlganty quarrel and such other 
Tices 
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China possesses the idea of sin and the 
Chinese believe that virtue is rewarded and 
sin punished But neither Confucius nor 
llaocius could extend this idea beyond the 
present life Be good and you will be 
happy and do evil and you will have misery 
Fasting bathing pilgrimages offemg sacri 
fices and praying are supposed to act as 
atonement 

Buddhism has extended the idea of 
reward and punishment beyond this life 
and has introduced the idea of Heaven and 
Hell Tama the king of Hades judges 
every roan according to his deserts and a 
man is reborn either as a man or a beast 
or a bird or an insect as he deserves 

Tie idea of salvation did not exist in China 
and here also Buddhism describes vividly the 
blessed condition of a liberated soul "'Ve 
may say in conclusion that moral and social 
ideas have been provided m China by 
Confucianism while Taoism has given 
mysticism in the life of the Chinese and 
Buddhism has given the idea of liberation 
transmigration humanity and chanty in the 
country The Chinese in their private life 
are deeply religions and wo may say that 
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5Inh> for some time Xow bo lias settloJ 
m TimiN Nvbcrc be Ins ivnlttn IfwlmsK' 

Tho bool IS not simplj nnocl t * rather 
a connected verus of imjirosions and 
c\ptricnc(.s of a S ouor phntcr riicro nro some 
cbarminp descriptions of tbe 
workers and of tlic jnn^le besides n 
amount of philosophical and psicholo^icil 
study 

Tho fitoD is brmtb as follows A 
.oldicr, leswlo m.cta m llio „ 

mother soldier mIi i turns out to bo n plontcr 
from Muh) -md wlio encourages him m a 
moment of despair 

We acre alone m a hole 
towards tho eaonms of a ibl ®| ^ everywhere. 
Just then tluro was rouI was oscr 

and tins 6lran.n.r felt that « J flHil.0 

whelm'd I j tho 1*^^“),. '2^” iVh ho Ivod known 
to me of distint ^i^tonal loresu 

'4V.‘o'S"Sti!'l1 a"A'n'l.jv.-m’ 

A, soon as «■« 

makes his wa> to ua* F* Onodny he 
engaged on ^ "f. tr°end of tho trenches 

goS 'S/ tf .VSrnjS tSl 

because he interests district or in Ins 

tho other Furopoans ol the dist^^^^^ 
plantation Ite »,n,,rsm the jungle or 

SS,‘'rt,!rT^g“e"-/^k' called the 
House of Palms 

aao ™ ■'sma'u ■ m iEfikfot 

ES ‘S'"&r«f 'A tS„'To"ra“as''To 

tSthoaso lasido here mats 

SS an” l°"a SnbUered matcrols 
His house boy who is called Small 

S?s”'nru»'Kamronas 

IS i'" be»mes Seale 

S“‘tour oC spend evenings together 


the two ■\[nla>8 recounting legends of thf* 
litraons and spirits of the jungle and singing 
“Pantouan and exphiiung them to the 
two "T^aii®.' . 

llion one diy the four go on on a tour 
up the Mah> coast During tho expedition 
thej attend a festival at the court of a 
Rajah at Kampong Vyor During this festival 
some court ladies appear, and ono dmws 
aside her veil for a moment Small falls 
m loTo with her and the rest of tlio story 
deals with tho hopeless lovo of Small for 
the unknown bcautj Jle becomes a Mciim 
of the terrible Amok 

Amok wn-s tho war-crj of tho anaent Mol^ 
ntratos when they boanlod tho coasting steamc^ 
l^inc in RPicea Now the pirates cxi«t no lon„ei 
buTlhH cry still c-mses panic 1? 
some isolated Kampong m the ^*">0^, 
larco town on the hndgo of ono of thr^wnu^ 
iSnter boats of tho Straits Stiamship Ton’ll, 
loinetimes a sudden tumult arises It ‘•eain> 
Kys to bo without any moUve A man who 
was miietly eatieg Ins bowl of nco or even dozint. 
oWs mat raises himself Lifis the 

a man and stabs lum Immediately j® 
cry amok and a eonfuscd flight because every 
one Uow 3 that tho amok as soon ashe hM 
the colour of blood will spare no one neither 
fminds children or rarents And evorsono know^s 
TO ltelhe IS possMcd Is some supematurd 
force, a demon it is thouglit 

Ho steals n krtsa belonging to Rolain» 
runs away and attempts to murder the 
Rajah at Kampong Nyor His brother and 
the two Tuans go to find him to try w 
take lum back by force There is a dramatic 
scene where they meet him at KampoD., 
\yor Ho wounds Lescalo and then 

I 8.aw Rola a seize Small with his ams di^ 

hiim andlift him into tho, car Then that do d 

nf an J-n'^lish policc official rm down from in 
rallied his men There wa. a str.^ e 
w tho boy the crowd rm up and 

Kokwicd hVlo by imlo Kolam stumb od 
then let CO And suddenly tlie krtss m hia fwm 
rai^ lit blood stained camo down and 
billed i^lf m tho shoulders of Small whoso 
bod^lowly bent backwards lus head lian^m,, 
and. they all foil in a heap on tho corpse 

Rohm had preferred to kill Small himse 
rather than let him be hauged The three 
then make for the plantation f 
finishes with tho decision of Kohm 
disappear to escape from the Po , Jfy 
13 a philosopher with a 
detatched view of life .,15®, ujllc 

appeanng means suicide ora hfe th® L 
0 ? elsewhere is left to the reader to decide 
or may be revealed in JIalaisie II 
I understand is shortly to appear 
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The story, however, is but a small part 
oithe boo\ It is impossible to give an 
idea o{ the descriptions but here is a short 
quotation (translated from the french) from 
Le cale’s impression:, of the first night he 
spends in Rolain s honse in the jongle 

\tid now I can hear the a-ralenios of ^ 
lunsle just when the rays of the 
Wrm to penetrate it It seems like 
and increases like a tide 

sand Instinctively one feels that innumerable 
furtive t«m'^ are moving ^about. It « a siieni 
tumult But sometimes it 

Then for some time two clear ones hkesnm 
larks replied to each other They were the 
cnes of two panthers hunting togcinct 

The contrast between tbe jungle by da> 
and by night is also vividly drawn 

AUhungh the story has a tragic ending 
one does not feel that it is eminently a 


ti^edy, but jnst a slice of life as one finds 
it everywhere, a miitnre of pathos and fun 
Fiuconnier certainly has a sen«e of humour, ' 
bat he laughs lovingly One day Lescale 
complains of a Chinese boy he has 

\thenhe goes to town bo brings back tubes 
fnU of opium in the port He knows quite well 
that the Malay police will not touch it for they 
are rood Mohammedans and as for the ircnmg 
of ms linen before ironing he fills Ins mouth wuth 
water and blows it out m a hne spray on ^ 
shirts It 13 di, 2 ustmg ' Bat the worat is that 
he filters my coflee m an old sod, which must 
date from the time of Stark Ihis predecessor) 

Fauconnier it appears writes only when 
it IS fine and when he is perfectly tranquil 
and happy His style reflects his habit It 
is easy smooth and lively He can depict 
dramatic and perfectly peaceful scenes with 
the same grace and ease 
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ir, . ,t. / I^nfiua9<'i te4U h* nouefd 4sw>7use Beuyo/i. riy/w/i ^encA Oe/man 

IBooU i« lA-* J/anilAi Sepolt. Onj/a /brlHjuese Sind/ii 

Oiyarafi, Ifirtdi j pmo/iotls *st/ioof n>id eolUoe textbook* and their 

inriotalums b« aelnoteUdoed itor any qtttnee rrhting thereto 

^bereeeiplofbooUTteeuedf^rei-x^m^^^ ,Snui| rani to our oWrMier 

anv^d Denoali lieiuicer eie according Ip the king lagc 

T'vnTi^sil the Sun god It has correctly been idcntihrf ^ 

EMjLIou Martan'*a Bbairara. It is carved m high and told 

’ i.^ . Irrrrr OF TTTE ^AR^VT^8V KB-rsECU t^i^[ aad is a typical example of the Eastern 

HaisMi mo {nii^lraled} School of Sculpture of the llth century a d 

R^vvn^t SXUETVS Movon-uu^H^o. 4 ^Vnother interesting addition is the bu=t of a 
70 4^ aHHsfralrd; goddess three headed and three eyed with hsir 

i yshahi 10 SO U‘ dre»«ed high in the ascetic foabion—v. Inch ha-, been 

We m Ikoral 'cry nsturilly take pnde ra. ine idennhedas 1. hai=ha ^lJaya 
work and athicrcments of the ^ a‘^'\"v,*!n?thP ‘^he. Society s monograph ^o 4 contains four 

Sxuptr of Itai halu and as we read ihrou^n the paj^,t3 ij four different authors. U) Aaliiuilies 
Pibhcutions of the 'kicietj ftwi yrar to^ear iw S^injerban by Xalidas Dutta 1, tin 

piiJc only saserts remro^itr erS informative paper v-hich ■=lio"^ that the Ion lying 

age Then culture Is a ,’h, rom , trarta of North ^^e^t Sunderbm are rich in 

m a country where schotarshir is a arcl»ool«ncal treasures and proonsc to be a tru t 

f fortiga Government ‘h® 'arena jnl IkW for arehaeolci.t'ul research and eirlomtion 

y-iety has vion the odm ration of all ^ good number of ston.' 

dwoiional pursuit of hi toncal anU are ogicai o{ puflinent artistic, and archaeological 

tjdv and re-s. arch , .k., c.^. t., fAr interest an i Mr Dutta who has done much to 

Ihe \nnu.al d'lnn,' draw our attention m this direction deserves our 

crtantaihtwus «cre ^0 admiration (’) A New bpecimen of 

iho Ono mUitioo— a Btmgal Sculpture b' kslutisli Chandra !N,rka* is 

reprmt article from the Modem let, eu 


the y,... „ ... 
setUon of stone - 

" leiirage— U xl*^)— isoi 


iSov mber 10 9) wherein he rropo>es a now 

■ TCst It 13 a ieit^nt^ion m ideal heauoa (i e BodhbAttva) for an image hitherto 

i5d^“^A^4“\cl!kno^ nS^udaatarf alentihed a= that of 'ishnu "e are remptedto 
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lithoism IS ali^f'iit JH Chm^ A Cluntso does 
in>t IhsUi^o to wot'.litp in any temple if he 
bcKevts tint tlm would Rnnt him sirlue 
and happiness 

lli'OPiiiHJi IS Chins 

rcrlnps the celeslnl people do not, 
or. at Knt, did not till a few yean a?o, 
much liko nnythinp forciRO he it religion, 
language or drt'.s It n largely true that 
lluddhnm has grtatlj heon modihed in 
Chinn, jot it is ctrlam Ihit this religion 
Ins tiught tlie Chinc>e a good deal The 
ideis of Rilration forgirencss, transmigration, 
compis'ion and clnntj form a part of tho 
dailj h*llc^ in China Though Ilinyani 
Uuddliism was fir-.t introduced into China, 
it 19 certain that tho ilahayana system with 
Its worship of gods, afterwards got the 
upperinnd and hupersoded the former 

Buddhism was introduced into China by 
the Kmperor Ming-Ti in a d as a 
result of a dream in which he saw a man 
•with a golden halo, which was interpreted 
by Ills brother us signifying Sakyamuni 
Messengers were sent to India and two 
monks visited Cluoa with some Ilmayana 
texts which wore translated into Chinese by 
them They taught that salvation could bo 
obtained by good conduct But the religion 
did not make any headway till 403 a o 
I n the later part of the fourth century 
Kumarjtva came to China with some 
Mahayana texts and translated them into 
Chinese These translations were greatly 
appreciated , 

In 4U AD Ta hsien returned from India 
after fifteen years, of sojourn and brought 
with him many books and some relics 
Buddhism gradually bocamo popular In about 
GOO ad tho Bodhidharim, tho Patriarch of 
India visited China, of whom many 
marvellous stories are told Tho struggle 
between Taoism and Buddhism continued 
for a time In the beginning of the ninth 
century, an Emperor received a bone relic of 
Gautama in the palace and built a temple on 
it This enraged otlior sects and m the 
same century it is said another Emperor 
destroyed 4 000 monasteries, over 40000 
temples and cilled back about 265000 
monks and nuns to the old faith Many books, 
■wore destroyed bat soon a compromise was 
effdctpd among the throe religions 

Monks receive their ordinations twice 
Two or three days after the first ordination 


thoj are to learn ttio fimous text known as 
Brahma’s Net, by heart. Monks generally 
btltuig to the foiirihsses and monasteries are 
built in the wood on some htglv place, 
perliiiH to giae dignity and triuquillity 
Exorcism is often pnctised 

Buddhas. Bodhisatta as. saints and tutelary 
deities have their place in the Buddhist 
pinthion BudJhi sUndmg, Buddha seating 
and Buddha atUining siliation nro popular 
images Of tho Buddhas wor&Inpped, the 
names — Amitavu, toakjimiini, Loshana 
Birochini and Buidlia arc popular 
fvwinym or tho Buddhist Sladoona is tho 
goddess of Mercy and sho is tho chief 
Bodlusattrn and is very widely worshipped 
and IS often depicted ns mother with a child 
Tho Bodhidharma tlie Patriarch, who visited 
China Is also popularly worshipped ^Of the 
saints worshipped the names of Kashyapa* 
and Annnda maj bo mentioned Sou^" gods 
are also worshipped 

An AttousT or tiii. MAnATASA Bpddhisk 

It would bo welt at tins stago to gllc aa 
account of the Mahnyaoa Buddhism, to order 
to get a clear idea of tho religious lifo of 
China, $mco it is tho system which has taken 
root in the soil 

The teachings of Buddha certainly provide 
materials out of \>hich a thcistio system 
roar bo constructed Tho silcucc of Buddha 
on the question of tho existcnco of self, led 
many to beltovo dhat Buddin believed in it, 
but for practical reasons thought it desirable 
not to say anything of it to avoid useless 
speculations Again, ho definitely held that 
nilnsn or space is infinite Tho idea of • 
Nirtana also is veiled in mysterj Buddha 
also encouraged pilgrimage to four places, 
namely, tho place of his birth, the famous 
Bow ireo under which he bcc.amo enlightened, 
the Deer Park at Benares and the plico of 
his death Again, soon after his death, his 
relics wore greatly adored and requests came 
from far and near for a nail or a hair, or a 
bone of Buddha 

Buddha gradually was regarded as the 
Adi Buddha or the primal Buddha who is 
eternal and is the Eyo of the world He 
manifests himself m Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas He is regarded as Dharraakaya 
or having Dharraa as his body, Nirraanakaya 
or having a subtle body, which can m 
Bi)dhi»attvns bo maoitested granting them 
mynterious power for service, and Sarabhoga- 
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kaya or bavins the enjoyment body 
con'Ji'tins of lisbt and b!i a, Tbe rdca ol 
tnitava ST3dQ»ny gained ground which is 
imraeasnrabl'* light and al'O immeasurable 
life All gods are infinor to him because he 
is the supporter of Dharma and every god 
has to observe it for hia own happiness and 
salvation 

“The Lotus of the Good I/iw regards 
him as Puru'ottama and Swayambhn, » e. the 
Supreme Person self born lie becomes 
similar to the Krishna of the Gita who is 
greater than the greatest and smaller than 
the smallest and is born again and again to 
save rraakind lie becomes the Brahman of 
the Vedanta, who is infinite and the home 
of supreme hlus lie is compared to the 
cloud that gives rain to help vegetation and 
CTowth He is compared to that loviag and 
jiatifijl father who step by step leads his 
ruined jon on to the path of virtue 

The arhfita idea gradually grows op and 
it IS held that salvation can bo obtained by 
rtflectiOQ on Buddha and the text or by 
persona^ exertion or bv becoming a 
Bodhi<attra who devotes himself to work for 
the release of the sufTering humanity Fvery 


roan can become a Buddha by earning 
merib 

"The Paradi«e Scnptnro” u aUo an 
excellent book of this school Tlie idea of 
«emce is given in its noblest form hero 
I/)ve and devotion arc believed to be greatly 
hclpfni to attain Airro/in Buddha bf'coraes 
thi id*al of conduct and the object of 
knowledge and love The best way of loving 
one elf IS to forget self 

Idolatry soon grows np and Buddhas, 
Bodbi attvas and saints are gradually 
worshipped V here imiginatinn fills art 
makes op the deficiencies. Thus we find 
that tie nihili-tic Buddhism grows up to 
be thoistic and even polythcistia Tara is at 
fir'.t regarded as the consort of Buddha but 
she afterwards becomes the goddess of mercy 
Fven Nagarjuna who is a sceptic, thinks that 
faith and deiotiou aro necc«^ary for release 

Such an interpretation of Buddhism can 
certainlv attract men who are deeply religious 
and whi hunger for a supernatnral Being to 
whom thev can look up for help and 
guidance Tms system provides room for 
prayer which man greatly requires when ho 
IS in need 


The Prix Goncourt 1930 

Br lULLICFNT A MORRIS x a [Durfiam) 


T owards the cod oI the nmrtcenth 
century Fdmond de Goncourt, a French 
novelist, and an original writer of the 
Realist school formed an academy as a 
rallying point for literary rebels It evi>tsDOw 
sid® by side with the Aciidctntt Tfuneotse 
and other literary bodies as a stimulus 
to literary interest in France and especially 
concerns itself with modern literature Fach 
Tear a prize is awarded to the author of a 
bork voted by Uo members of the Academy, 
as the best of the year according to the 
stindsrds of the academy 

The Goncourt pnz“ for 1*^30 has been 
awarded to Ilenn Fauconmor for his book 
VgfaiCTg • This hook may prove to be of some 


o. *. par Ilenn Fanconnier Iilraitie 

I’ans to fr An Englcsh tnia«lalioa » 
Shortly esjodod. 


interest to Indian readers sinco m it aro set 
forth some impressions of the Fist by a 
mao who obviously has both taste and 
delicacy 

licnri Faucoooier was born in a small 
town in France Berbezieux, and educated 
there and at Bordeaux with th® intention of 
becoming a lawyer Bntoncdiy he happened 
to read an article on Maliy. which 
filled him with enthusiasm He left Franco 
and landed at Singapore First he worked on 
a plantation belonging to an Fnghshman. where 
ho had to supervise two hnndred coolies 
without on interpreter, and net as their 
doctor and judge! He learned then 
to know and admire the Malay people among 
whom ho worked Later he became the owner 
of a planta ion After the wnr, in which ho 
took part for four years, ho return? ’ 
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ncrr'o with Mr <1 idonlirif-ilion ( 3 )‘ATonr 

in Dimjp ir 'ird Ihincpur I % ^lndl^nllhIl iytn\nl 
Ctirilnr of tlio of tli*' ^oript^ js a lone 

(lovnptivo irtirlo m conr'io of which ho his 
enininrd mil drnwn oiir iftcntion fo fro«h 
itinfomls of micro t for the «fn(i\ of nntiqtiiiioo m 
Ih s jwt of \ircn(ln. f-t) In tho conclndine 
P-ip^r on the Vir^hnira Cult Mr S\inia Chinn 
1 tnhrxnrl\ tnci “i the nncin ind o\ojiifinn of 
flic inmortint cult T)ic iriiclo m Inof lul 
i'' <n ofultx proivired T)io monoenph is rncotl 
at Jti I which IS nlhor huh 

NinAnii,vsj\i R\t 


Selections and treachinps h\ two Ircnchmcn 
an o\o to Mieir npplicnt hfj to ttic 
conditions m India whose people the lutlior hoid^ 
am fimdimentilh domocratiL, Iho look 13 Worth 

ptrusal 

IvAUiuiK hosMv Uy T i\ Se^haclatnia 
Jfidrof Jif J 

Kamlian lived fen centuries igo ami w;^ a 
emt poet Til-* Ireisurcs of in'pintion from the 
pjist are presented to us from tho Tamil literature 
The IktoIc is an mtcrcstin? one 

Cl ITIp 


Av IvrrtiDrcTioN to PirAViiiiv> PimAiuxiT Py 
r Aamyaii'i Pan A L T pulh*/nl hp the 
i^ihana I'nlliihing Jhme inanlapur 10^9 
rp 121 ! 

That tho Dnvidiin croiin of linctiiffcs holones 
to 1 linctiisiic fimilv altonother d (T rent from tho 
Tndo-Arvin is almost n postulate of Indtnn 
hns'iisiics 'Mr C Ninvini Hio his tried to 
disprove this fiet m the nionocnph under review 
The mrnoffnph contims the penes of lectures 
whieli the lufhor delivered it the Orienfil Reseireh 
Institute Midns in Jamnry Theiiithors 

thesis IS tint like the modem Indo-Amn 
vertnniliTs such is Hindi Minthi ncnenli etc 
tie Dmvidim hnffuices-Timil Telocn Kimresc 


Tin- Ivpui Stvtfs thfir Stytc? RmiiTS ^vd 
OniiOATioTS By Sirdar IT K Sni MA RO// 
fOlroM^ of Gray'K Inn Legal Adii^cr, 
J’ttiala Slate forme h Senior Profen’tor T) A y 
College J^hnrr Sneel and <1/<7xief// Lid, 
Lon ion 7570 Pnee fti 7 SO Pp 234 BedieaigJ 
to Ilix Iligline ♦ the Maharaja of Patiala 

In the short preface tho nullior say^ It’is 
needless fo idd tint this book does not* claim to 
invo any oflicnl stamp or clnraoter ’ The dedi^a 
tion led us to think olhcrwise and the Maharaja 
of Pitiaia not leinjj at oresent a fivourue 
wiih the Rritish Indian public wo started W(t}| 
1 prepossession icai st Iho book M©*'ire bou»id 
to admit however tint i cnpeful perusal of t|,e 


and otliers-hivo all descended from old In«l«wAn in snnll volume his entirely disabused usofahv 
(Sinsknt) throutrlnn iniermediate Dmidi’ Pnlnt puch idci Ihe book of course represents the 
It IS however very difRcul' to tike the author c»<o for the States from the view point of tka 
scriouxlv Ills method. is_peIootic to the extreme ho mline princes alone ind not of the noonles wkn 

compares ono form of Dnvidnn wnh Smnseni — .u-.. ...i ..... — 

mother with Piieaci and a third with Old rereianl 
The author Im ilso forgotten that the vocabnfiry 
of the IDnvidnn 1 pginees cnnfiins a hre® number 
of more or le s disguised Indo-Ar\an loin words 
In fict the author fl treifment of Dravid an philo- 
logy reminds ns of tho famous pivinc of Voltairo 


— • Philology IS a science in winch vowels count 
for nothing and consonants for verv fiffie 

The iiithor ought to hive mentioned the name 
of 'fr I V Itimasw ami Aiyar among the promt 
nent workers m the field of Dravidiin phiJoloer 
SUKIWAB Sn. 


This IS a little book containing letters professing 
spirituil love towirds the leloved Tho book will be 


are their subjects Apart from this there is Dolhiijg 
to the book with perhins ono or two amall execb. 
lions, which c.in be said to bo in the niture f}f 
special pIc.idiBg for the Native Chiefs Ihe book 
purports to le ft first attempt to eiamine tbn 
position of the Indian St»fcs from a purely let\i 
AtandpoiDt and to apply legal rules and principlOg 
in asccrtaiaing ih ir e\act juristic character ani| 
their rights and obligations m a ms the Crown 
AVeare glad to siy fhit this claim has bee© 
fully raiintained by the book The auiliQr 
his a thorough grasp of infernatiOEal principle^ 
which ho has studied from original sources pj 
English french and ftilian and his method 0 ( 
oxposiuoo IS clear lucid and conviacmg TIi^ 
aiiihors knowledge of civil municipal Jiw and of 
the prnaples underljing it is ecjually sound 
while Iho authors stjle is that of a scholarly 
Jiwyer ind seldom allows Itself fo stny beyond 
tlie caution and rostra nt which it is usual to 
issociite with leg il productions Once or two 


appre lated bv those voung people who believe that lie indulges in indu nant protests against the high 


t-pintiiai loro is possible between two persons who 
do not wish matnmonj 

OATmut Pn T V Thadani U Sunnj Side 
Hoad A lacht 

In this book the Jlihatmi s passions iro drum 
tized showing the revolt of conscience over the 
inequities of justice The cult of pissive re«isfince 


handedness of British Residents and the suzerain 
Powers encroichraent ind usurjition of the 
nghis powers and privileges of tho Indian btates 
guarmteed though they aie by treaties and 
msngements ratified and declared inviohfo and 
inviolable I y successive sfitutes and Royil prof Hma 
tions Anglo Ind an writers like Tupper AVest 
lake and Lee M arner hav e been frecl j referred to 


- expli ned and wo are told thit strength is and it must I o said lint in almost every ca'c 
shown bv siiflering where our lulhor dilTcrs from their cot elusions 

ihonghte for ^talesman Bu T ^shaehalam he has. proved himself to I, e/m , file right _Thc 
rduealional Publishing Co Kangamhtil am Madras 


whole book in fact is a masterly exposition of 
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I'cau'!'' of tlio nntnn'sl'ifil ilitj into 
On k of thri Hobrovr idion** Pint h tho ^cn 
Kvt potion «Iio'‘ fitment's If Tnv»rs Ikrioru 
nn pmtn'‘nt Hel row S hohr ou-hl to l>o toho*! on 
as a witno s to tho mlim' of Plinnsosm M it 
not bK ill mon-> to poj this of the fimoti'i dwipie 
of Gamiliel ^ Nor coni 1 tho nutlior of Rome epistles 
w tlio tri/i/ifiH? l>o the jtininr rontemnnnrj 
of JoMH The iloi trines proaohM tlicnin jouWnot 
Ix' fund in tho Chnnh e'ci'ont Ij the miamo of tho 
seoon I ('cntury It saas oruimlh written for ne^ 
Inpxl OnO'ttc soetarnns and the Onostic> were *»it' ^ 
M anU assimilated bj tho Chutrli. 1 
to tho Galatians m the first renttirj »s II«^el le«,- 
turm^ his dialv-tie to the Monirines of Afnca 
Professor Nan Manon "tho CofniieKs of N 
Testament Cnlieism was (iillj ' 

tho ^ of I- lOl « oro tn;o Iho I;;;',;"™;'!’ J 
^e^ll^ would l«! a dream On ’VJJji 

Dr Couchoiid in his^Mwmaor «/■'*»• 
liavo not realized that the more nrotrtbto Tl^y 
rendered Joviis the more 

Tnil So Chnstianity cannot retain both Jesus 

■‘"'Vlw'.r I D “ " 

c'hLt™r\rANmoS™r°“"^''^^^ ntS'-inm 

sH K,I? t^,'=.,=“i V„rt TaS! 

of introduced into the New Testament 

'ASS TmS n»wSv inttsfomM mto, th6 
a'noRonal fesus who was not mcrelr to 
flikfl the Messiah as at first ^nceiaod m 
tot had alrealj come So Paul is 
bi,tSriaal nor altosether myihieal but a 
W&dari And we know in ancient 

ere safelj foi'ted on I'afirante heroes 

DmnEamnAaATii Vpna\TAVAOjns 


reSm'di'^ Mermaltate Collfgr 
for Girls Dacca pp 3o5+App ti 

This Ji a short treatise on elementary principle 
of Economics meant primanly to cater for Iho 
rMuircments of intermediate arts and commerce 
sbidenLs and of other first besmners of the study of 
Monomics Tho author is fully ronscions of the 
shortcominss of the book and of the man> misfcikes 
tiiat have crept m m the huriy through which it 
Iifid to be brought out of the press Hardly any 
att'^mpt has moreover been made to propmina 
an thing new either m the i iinciples discussed or 
m the arrangemeat of the book Little comment is 
therefore called for One thing we like of this w»k 
is the author s attempt to place general pnncipira 
of economics on essentially Indian 
Slangoes and sugar have undoubtedly aduro to 
sweetness of the boot when theoriffi haae be^ 
explained with their help rather with Ac 

usual apples and beer Hut the author ha s 
tunately not teen tliorough enough m this resp^ 
lie could lor example have easily done s»mow 
the river Thames in explaining social capital a 
little more attention ought to liave moreover oeea 


pven 1 \ Ihn author to the recent developments in 
the atud) of economics particularly in tlio I/indon 
School and the United SUfes of Amerioa. Some 
of his conceptions require n little polishing 

On the whole liowoier we are satislifsl that the 
liook will borvo as a riluablo guide to those tliat 
dcsiro for the first limo to l>o initiated into tho 
mj stones of I!conomics 

\ STTPt or RtniT Eoovojia of Ocjaiut Bj 
J H Veil la fsq M A lOxon) l>h D I iOn 
(T^nd* Jhr nl lyiw I’nifessor of Ihiiory nod 
/Vonomifv Ihrola CoUrqe pp 211 8io 

/Virt* ItS J 4 only 

This 13 a tliesis approved for tho degree of Pii D 
m Pconomics of tho University of liOnUoa in 
June 1*120 Tho matcnals htvo l>ccn obtains 
mostly from Government publications and from the 
author 3 personal investigations both m India and 
m Italy , 

Dr Mehta confined himself only to the invesliga 
tion of economic conditions of niral Gujarat and 
iuas tried to find out if tho rural conditions m Ital> 
and tho experiments mado in that countrj could 
indicate some measures which might lejd to, the 
improvement of tho material coodilions of rural 
Gujarat ... 

To lo qiiilc candid we am di appointed with 
Dr Mehta's book Onij Chapter \I1I where certain 
suggestions for rcconslniction are made, deserves 
special notice But even here one finds, hanJIj any 
new and practical suggfstion Mo aro'cntirelj at 
one with the author when he concludes bs saying 
that what the country wants today is leadership 
and orgamration to infuse now life amongst the 
pc»*'ants and to direct their activities into the nglit 
channels Me also agree with him fully when 
he asserts that the most essential things in all 
schemes of mrul reconstruction are the spread of 
prroara education and the removal of tho acuienc-s 
of rural poverty But the fling which tho author 
has at those that arc today iargclj devoted to 
politics in Gujarat was not at all necessary 

Nalivaksua Svxvap 


IlibajtJ BnAR-VT K.\ Utkarsii B/ Srt Clnntamnin 
Vtnaynk Void /a MALI B FBfT Piibh^hed b’j 
KasIn Vtdiiapith Benares Bp 550 Price Bs 9 S 
It IS the second volume of Mr Naidyas History 
of Merfijoval Hindu India, and givc5 us a good luca 
about the Kajputs their origin their difii-rent clans 
dynasties ana kingdoms their rise and the general 
political social religious and economic condition or 
India from the beginning of the 7tli century ad- J® 
the end of the 13tli century a n The a ithor Ihro^ 
a good deal of light on this little-known and obscure 
period of Indian history The brolc is ^rdten m 
verv attractive and arresting stylo and also 
a short introduction Ij Dr Bhagwandas lu 
Joanmandal Karjalaya and the Kashi 
of Benares are to be congratulated for bnOoing n 
such a fine book m Hindi 
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Jxa^Rwsakar Bj Sri Suryantal Xemani 
I'ublishtd b>i Ihe author 2S0 
Tho author a Mirwari Reotlenun seems to be 
uilere^tal in old Hindu pliiloaophi — ap^.eiai5y in 
^odaQta. lie '»ars in thia >olume tliat he has tneu 
to present m Hindi tlio lamous \edsntic philo^pUy 
of bnmat bhanksr in a simple and popular loim 
Bit 1 sra sorrj to say that he lia;» not been fulli 
»aece&s(ui in it 

VniaATA A \otel by Dei Caravan Z)isre A 
PiblisM ii Sihitjashram PO Knehaaa In 
Pp JbO Bjuh i 1 1 paper price «> - * 

It 13 the s'^iond novel of ilr Dvivedi ha firet 
hirtai yaithat wik published some time back Ue 
ha-, based his story on a true epiaode which hap- 
pen“d several jeirs before In this novel hehaa 
tried to paint some scenes of our present di^ 
social life and he is partially succ«afut Kotwiih 
stindins so ne inconsut ncies and defects the book 
on the whole forma interesting and wholesome 
reading _ 

• HrU MOIUV \AIIMI 

, Mwrngvitvo Bj Hr Pishabhcharan Pu^ 
by the HinHi PustaL haryalay 
^irnni Jbelh, 1029 P» 24$ . 

This 18 a socul hction by an 
ilniiv attained some reputation m the field Tma 
u # plain <*ry plainly told And il» chief mem 
IS that unlike other works it is not a translation 
an honest attempt at producing 
*®rk. The tret np is na'to etcellent except for the 
Uostrations winch are wretched 
„ RtTiR.«i Ka I3rtAQ\A-SmiAR_ Bu.Hr 
guphi Manager Co-opcmUic Cc-i<ral e’"*/ '*• 
2U>mrr PubUslud ly Pmdd Kasipraiad Pa»U 

h' So 

. Thiaetotrisa sketch of yilhee-life mte^^ 

•or the uplift of the rural folk 

vrviee on conjperative pnnaplc. They wdl Rod 

K both interesting and 

Ore Department of CP and Berar 

fe«ucd as many as fi.'i raagio laateni slides id ntder 

lo.inAke the story go home into tho mind ® 

d’tPTale villagers who cannot uso the P^led 

bwL b ich at^pt in the nght direction is bound 

to sncce«sfnl and the authonlies deserve 

nothing tut praise 

BArjuMTAUmo Ib/ Hr Goundimm &lhi 
Si I PM.A.ed by Miyrs Aar^in 

«nd Son* Lnbon Gale Uhore 1929 !')• 04 

Til s 13 n short plav showing how India was 
«i'hved and demoraltied after the 
of the Mtuhal Many of the 
b stoncal per-ons There is no unity of time or 

Raufs Bast 


URUI. 

DiwaviAsab Edited ty Hr fbliMag anj 

E hlishe / ty the Anjumtn Taromi Lnii iuntnga 

L Dtemru S-tTb i>i« * 

. The Anjuman Tarnu Ufli (The Asociahonfor 
the AdvaiK-ement of I nlu) of Aurangabad IMman. 


13 doins a good deal of praiseworthy work for the 
progress and enrichment of Urdu litenture II i3 
bringing out two very high cl iss quarterlies one 
tte Drdn’ devoted to purely literary works 
-ind the other to natural science. But its still more 
pmseworthy activities lie in the sphere of rescuing 
and publiahiDg the classical works of old Urdu 
writers 

The present volume is Anjuman s latest pubhea 
turn of this kind byed Mohammad Asar’ was the 
younger brother of the famous Urdu poet Khwaza 
ilir Dird He was a poet of talents The hook 
under renew is his Zhiran (Collection of Poems) 
Asars poetrv is of a high order but tho most 
remarkable thing about him is his extraordinarily 
simple an 1 easy style His language has got 
charm and flow and it is free from the wordj 
intricacies which formed tho chief chanictenstics of 
the later Urdn poets 

The Urdu literary world should be grateful to 
tiie Anju nan for its valuable services 

Tatar I hjLAAAL By ^ 
by Sularshan Ihibhehing . 
bound in paper Price lis 1 4 

Sj Sodarshitt is one of the foremost storj 
writers m Hindi His short stones belong to a 
high order sad aro eagerly read by the Umdnstam 
public. This book IS a collection of twelve of hts 
short stones. Mo'-t of these stones were originallj 
publishea in Hindi bj Sudarsban has s veritable 
command of the Urdu language also so the cfuirm 
of the ongiDol Hindi is {ally preserved la this Urdu 
translation In these stories he has given proof of 
bis thorough knowledge of and insight into human 
psychology specially that of women and children 
His stories have cot the grains of realism and 
art as well as ideal sm and that is why they are 
so succe<shij 

Bru Morat Vajoia 


A Eew Histotucal Veapovs By Professor 
Manek oo of Ute Jummn Dada Gymnasium 
Oarodo published by Sicami oo of Bhavnayar 
poprr eorrr Pp 31 1930 

The life history of thn different weapons of 
offt-oce and defencc-mostlj of offence or attack— 
IS set o It in this pamphlet It has a cou le of 
Illustrations one of them explaining and giving 
the names of the d fferent parts of a sword and 
the other a variety of weapons old and mediaeval 
of Ihe sword cenus ^if and Teg (both of them 
mean a s^rd in Arabic and Persian resnectivelv) 
swords the B/jaiom sword of Shiva,, Maharai 
the AimeAa tlialf-sword) the damrfAar (a dagger) 
s-vid to have been u ed by Shivan am n«t Af7a! 
Khan Itho writer thinks that it mntt be a short 
sword I ke a dagger and not the bg-ersort) ihe 
na3;i«.aA. and ranous other tind-of identical 
we^s are di^cnbed m ra-pcct of their mmii 
fjeture original owners and users the descriptnns 
th^ ncces-anly short and sorapoy ar/ stiU 
such as to enlighten the ignnrant-and many of i5 
ore ign^nt-on the nse made of those weipons 
by tu torial per-onages on histonc-it octasion<r 
^Mthehrst book of its kmd on this 



German Culturo at the Cross roads 
In gjvms an account of the Oornnn 
coUuro of tliP f)rc^pnt age in The Cateuita 
Rencu Dr Paul Ilohrbacli poinU out the 
culturil dilcninn 'nth wlucli Oinnany is fic»d 
smco the war The matonal losses incurred 
byOerraanj in the war and in the peace settle 
ment compelled the Uerman intellect to 
concentrite upon pncticil problems of tho 
hour Thii. Ins roauUed as Dr Robrbach 
says in tho reconstruction of an orderly 
state in Germany reorganization of German 
industry, of the German merchant marine, 
and tho recapturing of Germany s share m tlio 
world trade Put the vorj extent of this 
mitenal achicToraent has giren rise to a new 
and piwerful cnemj to tho traditional coUure 
of 3erniany Dr Rohrbach begins by drawing 
a distinction between tho two types of culture 
which he calls culture and civilization 

Hero wo come back to tho problem of the 
difft-reoco between culturo and cnihz »tion wmcii 
has been refotr^ to at tho begmptng o* tlua 
ariicle The modern age is a machine osc ana 
life 13 now penetrated by machines But 
is not culture it is at beat civilization Inero is 
sense and will m this C‘^*h<.ation of ir^mnw 
but It has no soul A man nia> possi^ *ii!j iiv^o 
thing lliat machine can Procure he twlly to 

the air and frcelj "lovo under tho surfarcot me 

ocean ho may telephone and or 

office room in Cologne or Berlin It^iorK or 

Chicaco he hear tho music mr^ptiim ol 

the /eppelm in Los Angeles the New Irars 
bells of‘^SL Pauls in London and ‘ho c^nm„ 
speeches m the Australian larliament— bat for all 
tS^^aunting splendour he stands ^et far from 
I eing a man of culture Ue enjoys all the araeni 
ties of civilization at the most \\h«.n 

A clevei Cliinesesaid twenty yeare ago when 
Mr Lloyd George speaks of culture he me^a 
thereby cheap soaps and wireless tel^raphy bjrt 
when I speak of culture 1 mean thereby mv 
caua ity of being enthusiastic over the beauty ana 
Srfi™ stadev of tlie_ colour of «o«rs m J 
oeony eardeo varying from the lightitet to the 
SSSest tones of hue Here in a nut^ell ij 
ihc^ whole difference between 9tv‘!'tatioo Mh 
mftiire h ‘It® Ot™" «onse of those tra^ 

?n>ocht out by means of a ainslo evample -m a 
i.ntTip sentence f ill of s gnifcance 

i CQorraitv of “a'n'car'rient and exploitaU^ 

1 Vi flermany lias expenenced and is 

as the result of her defeat m the 
cxpencacmc^^ compelled tho Germiu poopl® 
^^orld "v it perfecting tho niaeh ne for it is 
set die help of machine alono t 


can hae strii (.lo with roiniKting nations of 
luFOiw and \incrica. survive in such a strug^l 
and rjisv itself a„ain Germany is teiog tnn» 
formed mfi) a vast chemical physical and olectncal 
laloritorj into a fictorj ctiuijpod with enormous 
scientific resources into a dockj ard or a workshop 
for commet\,!iI jirospcriti ns well as propagandi— 
and all this onlv to bo n//c to hie to supply 
noiitisimcnt to the German people, thrust hack 
from all sid s into a crimped and narrow sphere 
of activitj all tins only to make her sell h r 

C nxhuus and paj for the raw inatenals imported 
i her and to meet tho reparations 
V pound of row iron costs onI> a few pence 
But if It is transformed into steel and the steel 
into spiral wires for the smallest and tlif finei' 
pocket watches then tho value of the^liecc of 
iron become* a thousand shilling'! If there are 
enough buyers for these w itcli mres and other 
anicl«> which are maouficturetl la the same 
process— tho process of rat mg the value of raw 
material bj means of German mtenect an^ lodustf} 
—out of coi per and roller wool and cotton 
wood and Joather etc then all is well fhen the 
Oeniiao people nnv i^et enough to sat and filhl 
her obligations Ihus it is to upelled by sheer 
necessitj to devote all its intelloctual capacit) to 
these erternal things and that is a real menace 
to German culture. 

Toda^ there is no other country in the world 
which ma^ compare with Oennanv as an excellent 
workshop for apprenbees id the field of scientmc 
industn-u and technical aetivitr There is no 
other countn today where the system method 
and discipline for industrj can be better learnt. 
But there is the saj mg that man does not live 
by bread alone In the same strain we may s<ar 
today that man cannot afTord to live on nine/ ine-f 
a/one he does not livo on ciinhsation alonex 

he requires inner culturo to make his life worth 
living 

Culture IS an attribute of the soul If a man 
or a people is unable to plunge into its own self 
and even for a time forget (he outer- mechanism 
of life m order to turn to its inner depths to 
the beautiful the exalted and the'mjstical to 
art and poetry the higher real n of philosophy and 
poesy — then with tlio progress of time it will 
never escape the fate which is sure to overtakr* 

It Perliaps the w ill shall be still there throbbin~ 
and vital but Us soul will be dried up 

This IS the danger which is tlireatening German 
c lUuro today an I it arises out of the fact that 
Germanj has now been comp lletl to consider 
the machine ns tho onlj means of rescue ana 
the ladder rj means of wh ch she can again n«o 
to her pristine t,lorv Ths danger can only be 
averted if Germany can be freed from the enonnous 
pressure of tho burdens which have U n imposed 
upon her through the injustice violence and 
hypoer tic.al moral stio exaltation of tho victors 
A naton 13 IB a i>osilioa to save its cultuiv, onl> 
when it 18 alovo the pressure v.{ tlu tape of soiU- 
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Ul,.:macto.»lcmp.l..oa »d bn.1.1 opp™ ftr 

thoso religwis catnp^ 


M Romain Rolland on ViveJcananda’s Relig'O" 


...french themselves 

tehiod the mvsterj of their revelations Its doors 
and windona are wide open to all Come and we 
see ' It 13 possible that it la mistaken — so may 
yon be so may w e all But m hetlier it is misteken 
or not. It works with us to build the sa ne house 


51 Romain Rilhnd contributes an impoi- 
tant article to the Piabutfdhn Bharatn on the on the same foundations 
religion of Swami Yivekananda which he — 

calls ‘the Unuerssl Science-Religion’ '* 

Rolland says Unemployment Insurance 

Of a truth relinion as Yivekananda understood ...» Tr- »j i 

It, hal such vS wmss that when it wa^ at rest In the Jusfirirwc World we welcome a 
It could brood over all the of the Unrated n^w monthly on insurance a business, 
bpint. n.» repiiduted no wrt of which, we we are glad to see, is getting an 

forms of Knowledge To him ,j3 only increasing degree of attention from Indian 


7 thinking man ; 


business men In the first number the editor 


fellow citizen of .. 

enemy wm mtokranee .. — . - . . 

■ReUgioa’ for 5 ivefcananda. is Bvnonvmows with gires a very interesting account of the scope 
■Cniversalism ’ of Ihe ppipt. And it « not until unemployment insurance 
am«^hIm”h^^riMJmQa^is fully '"realircd tor Modern U^ur is confronted with variou:. 
conS to the tehef of all who know it not diffiimlties of which uoemp oment is one of the 
n’lis on^s a mW tor the future far more than rno»i senous printing problems even more difficult 
for thn It haa nnlv ulst bc^uci than accideot old ace and sickness Socislists con 

The task awamn" us to4ay is to join the hands tend that a large re-erve of unemplojed workmen 

of the Uo brothers" who are now at law with necessarily come- into being under a capitali^it 

eith other over a field the perfect exploitation of regime gainst w hich it has been argued that a staady 
which their un'ted efforts -religion and supply of unemployed labourers tends to bring about 

•<ien(k I^ ib a matter of urgent necowty to its own reroedv by setting up lampeution among 
rtM-Siiwh a fellow feeling between the different themselves and a rradjustment of terms between 
iro 0 relist™ ‘“HI'H" "ir “! 'C?''’!'"! I'U ft*, mammeol o! 

nlijous eiomsion coming from the stmly of some kind of Mulibrium enah es all to be absorbed 

mew^l Ihernimeov-unfartunately even now Laving la lod^rv But such fipl adjustment can hard v 
eiclSire rlikim to the name of Kfipon— and those be hoped for in actual life eacepi under a thorough 
”pSn9 ®f Kon whose heads fo«og roc'al«t>c srs em^ Though the present day 

raav p^orTheMlvaiionof the modern sceptics in the wav <3t the progress of mankind towards 
ki th^ do not sie d lh»v w-antreasoQ ^ ^ peace and prospenty Any method o insurmice 

\\ w i<i the Mlution 1 To find a nrorfMs tor ameliorating the misenes of irregular employ 

ti-smf. betw«ii the two Human history made ment present, certain inherent d fficultie* apartfrom 
discwen Ion" aso but fortwtful man forgets the fact that the»e irrygulanties by their aery 


at great cost. , , 

The saUation of Furope depends 
hstjc religion ' 

\nd such a religion exists it 


a ntiona- would have to vary widely from occupation ■ 
occupation there is the fundamental difficulty how 
....the Advaitaof to prevent an unemplovmcnt benefit from oemora 
of nVA;r»'m Unite the idea of the Imng the recipient ? In the case of most men 

Absolute of the Im^r^onal Ood the onlv relig on assurof support until employment is fouod makes it 

that SnlwU any hold on intellectual poople’ only ^ prohablo that employment will not be 

mn-t l« super added to science sought that is why that is only the method of 

wuhSit VL^l^o^ anything to the Utter but without lasuwnce throiigh Trade Unions that has gitea 

t<«k an extraordinary and even 

‘The ^rmcple of rwvnonmg isthat the adventurous step forward in this field of serial 

Partimlar « exolainod by the gcneral-until we retom by pa sing her Insarance Act of Ihll This 

^e to the universal A^ second explanation of great m-ssiire was an all emhraciog system 
knowiSjo,, that the explanation of a thing mnst providing far n-urance agimst sickness accident, 
rome from insile and not from ouf-idc The and largely again-,t unemployment In certain 
Ad^U •2ti h<is th^o tvro pnnciplos and P-irs®!.^ important occupations insurance against unemphy 
toei^^ap^hUimn mto Its Um chosen “It m.ade conpulsory I midoyers and 

PKhes ^11 to^ the ultimate generalisation and emploaeea w«re reonired to contnbufe cqmi 
Haim^ to attsin to 1 0 ty not only in it, valiatwii amounts the State adding a share. In 1011 
and Its efr«;Ls rmionallv deducted from expenmente ^tomilUOT^^kcrs were mvolved by the Lnemploj. 
^ntmil^lf in s oU -oiirce It h for you to ment Insurance Scheme. Its scope was extend’d 
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Simt Hai t T luv biioi vs Ivm v Lvrronrrtio'r R/ 
\tihalal I ihUinnm fint li A PiAhthft hi the 
(jxijarnt Vrnmnihr S>rirttj Ahmtla^d jwifr 
cover Pj IVJ I'riee yl<! 

Mr Tam Im nlrcilv nnnotitfHl ihw iw*m 
of\is!inu!as niiim an old Oiij inti jwt Holm 
now Iroiuhtonllv wnv of n sci mt> xoliinenn 
mtroduUion whicli n verj coinprphpnsiv i anJ 
talvcs a wide* Rincv of the Rfilo of the old 0 uinti 
lilLrituro I ctw x-n \ ikn n ^amvat vura 137 > and 
1( *1 Ho snocnllj examines it with a vier to 


I«tnt out the inlltienco of the Wilh Sfaryaon. 
tho \cr5Q Jileritiir of tho«o times and m dom? 
sp has tapfHHl cvoiy avaihllo soiree m Knfriish 
Onjamti and Sanskrit. Tho foot notes and the 
bil liosnphical list show tlio amount of trojh|<» 
nnl as t Imtj (estowed ly linn on fhosifject 
an I fliq o intertslod in old and meduaeval Q ijaniti 
will finl m leh in his efforts to enl shten thorn 
as well as to euile them in tlicir further stiidica 
there n 

K M T 


Co-operation in Agriculture 

Tl\ SAJn’OSir BIIfARI BOSF I« \s 


T RF tonii cooperition is very clastic 
especially when itisappliedto Afiricullure 
m India because tlierc are so many 
factors that govern it that it is a long vray 
ofT at present to reach its goal m the truest 
sense of the terra agricultural c> operation 
which IS found nowadays in soitm of 
tho most advanced western countries There 
are at present so nianv links to be united 
together that it is not feasible to tackle 
all tho problems at a time to attain its end 
Vow let us pause for a moment and 
ponder oacr tho whole situation Tho first 
question that arises is that who are the 
producers and who aro tho consumers ? 
"What are tho relations that exist between 
them ? How and to what extent these 
relations aro maintained? What d^ the 
producers think at the time of preparing 
their cropping schemes ? . ti. r 

Tho distance between the buUf ol 
the consumers and that of tho producers is 
wide The consumers try to get the best 
and the cheapest thing and thus to make a 
bargain for themselves while tho producers 
want to fetch tho highest price for the 
prodace of the soil at the expense of the 
consnm‘*rs Thus there is really a tug of 
war between them Each one tries to 
bargain at each others expense and that 
js quite natural 

The consumers know that they am paying 
too much to somebody other than tho 
producers on the other hand th#* pmdncers 
think that they are getting much less from 
somebody other than actual consimers 
Had there been any opportunity of mutual 
acquaintanrc‘5 then the matters would have 
been compromised to a great extent The 
consumers would hare asked for a redact on 
in prices to which the producers would 
have gladly conceded as the tension between ^ 


tho two parties would have been greatly 
curtailed owing to the elimination of certain 
factors that produce that tension Bnt 
these factors are not easily to be removed 
especially under the pro'scnt circun^stancf» 
that prevail in our country * 

Tho absence of organization good inter 
commnnicitioD transit facilities capital 
an! various other local technicalities in 
matter^ connect© 1 with agnculti^e make 
these intermediate factors govern the 
situation uninterruptedly Both tho parties— 
consumers and producers — pay tho penalty 
which both of them reseat tTudor 
such circumstances the producers naturally 
g<»t bark and reduce the total acieage under 
cultivation uroducing only that much as is 
required fir local consumption generally and 
thereby curtailing to a considerable extent 
the extra snpplv for the great bulk of the 
conRunmrs that live far from them Neither 
partv IS thus benefited 

By merplj meeting the ordinary demand of 
food other amenities of life are not aftendea 
to which are generally met at tho expense 
of exrhan<^s of the produce of tho soil On 
the other hand owing to the paucity of supply 
of nrodner in the market and tho sub eqimnt 
high price the conRumpr-. are comp lied 
t> curtail other nece sary daily expenses 
just to meet the daily rations of food any 
how Row the question naturally corae« 
where lies the solution ottlie problem ^ 

Thero is a limiting factor that governs 
tl e purchas ng power of the consumers 
who can pirchase much less than is 
arfually required for conetin ption In 
oti er words he can restrict his budget. 

But the producer i vest sometl mg f r 
wlieh he wants a fair return otherwise 
that would hp a loosing concern f n 
seqnently he must try to find out somethiD" 
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that pays hini It la of coarse possible 
to bx a price but it is not possible to 
make the cuatomers pay that price ilr W M 
lardine of the United States Department 
of Agncnltare has truly remarked tlat 
“tl ere is practically no agncultur^ coniroi>ditj’ 
which IS so essential for human existence 
that substitution cannot be made for it at 
lea^t m part, arrd this po'^sibility of 
subbtitution destroys any effective arbitrary 
control of price over a period of time 

It IS often said that Iho Indian cultivators 
are very conservative It is quite true ns 
the circumstances compel them to do so 
how how would it be possible to make 
them grow much more in order to meet the 
demand of the great bulk of the consumers ’ 
It ii> quite pos'jihle for them to increase both 
the yield per acre as vrell as tbe acreage 
aider* cultivation provided the question of 
the dispcaal of tbe produce is solved 

This can be effected m two ways 

First, it can bo facilitated by quick and 
cheap transit, etc and secondly by making 
provuionSfor eSective storage for a deboite 
length of time By qnick transit, the 
problem of supply can be solved to some 
eitenk Bat there i« a limit of human 
coosBoiptioo beyond which tney cjoowt go 
The consumers cinnot naturally overstock 
their daily necessities On the other hand 
the producers cannot grow each and every 
crop continu u»ly as each has got a season 
and can bo grown for a short time only 
The produce of the soil either must be 
disposed of then and there or bo stored 
for future consumption in a most effective 
pay It can be stored either on tbe spot or 
at th© place of d sposah By effectively stor 
log tho produce the producers cm command 
the market directly at least foT i good length 
of time and thereby get a Tes 2 >ODabIe 
return for their labour and money 


"With this end in view the policy of the 
agncultural section of the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction Yuva Bharati has been framed 
Some years back when the Agricultural Firm 
Was first started at Snniketan it was the aim 
of the Umveisity to demonstrate to the local 
cultirators thatwaste and barren land cannot 
only produce so many crops (tide Modem 
Iteiieu August I9‘’G) by following a judic 
lous system of crop rotation economy in 
manuring and irrigation by conservation of 
soil moisture etc. but that the produce of 
the «oil when grown on an extensive scale 
can be stored most effectively for the better 
market lo future 

This store-house has been built with the 
object of storing potatoes of the Yisva 
Bharati faim as well as that of tbe neighbour 
mg cultivators A nominal fee at tbe rate 
of two annis per maund will bo 
charged for tbe period of storage which 
generally come» to between four and five 
month*— \pril Mar June July August 

AisvaBharati will get Rs 187 8 as per 
aoDumOOO miunds xlO as at two annas 
per maund per month for five months) 
» e 10 tbe course of two years the total sum 
of the cost of the house will be realized 
while tie indnidoal cultivators wit! make R 
fair profit out of his return by thus storing 
Potato IS generally sold at the time of 
the harvest at rupees two per maund 
but after storing for a period of five 
months one maund of potato will at 
least fetch five rnpees Thus after deduct 
log an allowance for total shrinkage 
and wastage in veiglt during the pe lod 
of storage and house rent a clear profit 
of R« 18 0 more per maund might he 
obtained This is likely to create an incen 
tive for the cultivators to grow more by 
adopting better methods and by increasing 
the total acreage under cultivation 
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m lOlG and n^iin m 1920 when Uio tscheinc »as 
rciiiodcllf'd and tlio niimlwr of msiiml poisons 
im ivuschI to norlj 12 million At jirr'-.ont comnul- 
iorj m‘^u^^r^cc includes almost all oluiWo tvoiiers 
esceptint: iktsoos (ns'U’od m arfncultiiro domoUc 
s rviints and fiiinlo niir-os of fliQ Mck Asorcsult 
of tho abnormal amount nf iiiiom|ilo}mcQt much 
le^islition ou this sthimc lix-. l)C<.n umlertaken 
«'in''o l^iO The llhnoslurtii Committee v»as 
anpointoil in 19 '» ‘o infiuiro m tho conditions of 
Untiinil nmont Insuranco witii a aiew to putting 
tho sdiomo on a Krinanont basis Tho Commitloo 
rrjwrtcd in 19J7 and a Ihll was Irought before 
I’arl ament Certain drastic cliangus were niMO 
including' tho in-orision that an applicant for 
uncmploi meiit licuefit must have made at least JO 
ixmtnluuons in tho preceding two years and 
mu^t Im 3 genmnoh seeking work__ The Labounles 
raovid for a rejectnn of th** Ihll Itccanse of the 
inclusion of the proa ision tut lliej were defeated 
Tho present I>aboiir Oovcmnicnt has also aanous 
sche Gs of unernnlojmcnt Insurance legislation m 
hand bp<CG does not permit us to give a dctiiled 
description of tho administration of tho Cncmploj- 
nient losurincc ti^hcme Tho central authont> 
IS vested in tho tmptorment ind Insiinnce 
l)e^artment of tho ilinistn- of Labour The scliemo 
isadinmistemllocallj bj 1 mploj f^ent LxchangM 
and Urnndi fmplojmcnt Ollicos and on certain 
oooditiuns by fpule Unions _ . , 

Other countries on the Continent sppcialb 
Ocninnr have made s niilar provisions for the 
insurance of tho unemplojod Improvmonts arc also 
being gmdoillj made in this matter oserywherc Iho 
Unite*! btatps of Araeriea is tho onjs wuntry m 
the W est which has not as J devclopw any 
scheme for the Insiiraoco of the Unemptoyoa 

Tliough the problem of unemployment is very 
aciito in India still the poor workers of our 
have not as jet been moured with fpy 
for tho insurance of the uaeniploj ed 
trade unions of India are in an infant stage uore* 
over, tliey have at present got ^ ,t 

thouoand and one oilds for thoir exjstenw ^ it 
M not yet feasible tor tliem to pnir'Cie te the ms»r 
anco of the unemploy^ It is *“,,„rioag . 

India Government should take op this sc 
problem 

Sir Jagadis Boses Researches mto Plant 
Physiology 

The Scholai publishes the following 
account of how Sir Jagadis Bose was Jed on 
to his researches in biology from tho study 
of physics 

It would bo of interest to give a short history of 
the course of my investigations from tlie physics 
of inorganic matter to the pliysiology ot Jiy^ 
beings About dG years ago I was 
the optical properties of tho invisible clectnc 
radiation m regard to tlie 

various substances opaque to oixlmary light to ^ 
polarisation of electric ray produced by dim.^t 
crystals and to tlie photographic action of inviM^ 
light It was impossible to carry oat 
investigations without greatly shortening tM ^ 
ngth I was able to reduce the lengtli of the wave 


to aliout 1 mni or 1 G of in inch that is lo sar, 
I ringing it witliin cloven octaves of visible light 

Working witli mj inorcanio receiver I found 
that whilo it was very sensitive at tho l-eginning 
It I ccamo irresponsive after a time tho record of 
the n^ixms&i sliowed a curve exactly similar to 
that of fatigue in muscle Ihe inorganic receiver 
liko the muscle rocovered after a penod of rest 
Ciicmica! stimulants also increased tho sensitivity 
of the inorganic receiver while the power of 
resnonso was killed bj poison 1 was ainared to 
find boiindirj lines vanishing and joints of 
contact arising between tho realms of living and 
^on Lmng 

After tho simonncemont of the universal 
Ronsitivcnces of matter before the International 
Congress of Science at Pans in 1900 1 came to 
hngland It happened that 1 was taken danger 
ouslj ill and conlined to bed m M imbledoti The 
onij tiiog that I could see through the window of 
mj enforced pnson cliambcr was a horbe-chestnut 
tree liOokiDg at it dav after daj it came to me 
liko a Hash tliat the lifo-mechanism of the tiw 
must essentially bo tho same as that of the animal 
On recovering from illness 1 set about im^iodiatUr 
to invent special instruments bywhiche'the dumb 
and inarticulate tree was enabled to write do^ 
the secrets of its own life . 

e hear little and seo still less of the myriad 
voices and movements of life But man is a 
ertafive being and wlien his organs ot perception 
fail him he creates others winch luavo no stich 
limitaUODS Mhen visible light ends, he stuf 
follows the invisible when tho note or the auaiWe 
reaches tho unheard oven there ho gathers the 
tremulous message The invention of the 
microscope which magnifies 2000 times has 
produced a revolution in biological science My 
superscnsitive instrument? which inagmfj ooro 
than ten million times have revealed a now world 
thv wooders of which we had no previous 
conception 

^o(lllog could more effectively panilyso advance 
of koowleclgo of reactions of life as the wrong 
hypothesis tliat tho physiological raechan]'=m i> 
entirely different m plant and animal kingdoms. 
The perpetuation of tlus error has been due to 
narrow specialization that kept the advancM 
study of plant and animal physiology separate to 

estem and Indian universities resulting in losing 
sight of the true significance of kindred plicnomena 
secondly to the want of sufficiently sensitive 
methods of record of vital reactions a defe*^ 
which lias been overcome by the invention and 
construction of super sensitive instruments m tno 
Institute But tho gravest error has resulted in 
concentrating atteution to form and neglecting tne 
far more important function’ of the oigau 

Persia s Contribution to the Culture of the 
World 

Dr Julius Gerraanus has been contributing 
a senes of articles on modern movements in 
Islam lu The Visia Bharati Quarterly the 
third instalment of which deals with lersia 
lu course of this article. Dr Germanus 
points out the peculiar contribution ot 
Persia to world culture 
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Speculative and fanciful lut endowed with an moitahtj seen, due hrselj to tha emplorment of 
uo'^mraonlv rich intellect the hi^torj of Petsim mothers id factories and hence neglex t o b»bie» 
willure IS one of the mo»t splendid «pccticl«s m who require constant care fnm the mothers, 
th'’ evolution of civiliration. Fverv external Uunm; the siege of Piri-« in 1871 while the 
mJuence which ha-' enriched their mental store scae al raortalitr in Pans do il led infant nurtality 
lathe couf'e of their hiNtory h°camQ Uended fell 40 pc on account of lo^s of opportunity to 
wiih their character which augmented embellished mothers of ouUide wnrl when women were 
and vanegi'ed, has still in it-« innermn-it re..e'.s‘*s compelled to stty at home and nur-e their babies 
retaiQ'xi an irralicabla fa'Cin.ation for tne spiritual Of couT'C poverty pLaj's an important mrt m 
th“ fantastic, tlie extravagant an! th® artistic infintde mortality Strictly speaking infant 
h'am with its raa’ter of fic* theology crew roonalitv is a cla s disease inasmir^i as money can 
thmugh conta' t with th® Persian intcll'^l into a porch’s® health and eien hfe it=elf In wed to^o 
■nvid trauscendentali-'m which reareda m®taph\sic3 families in England infant mortality is said to 
the exuberant foliage of which threatened to be a negfigiWe factor and amon" libounng classes 
cro'h Its very roots and foand-aiions Islamic it rises as much xs ^2 pc. Halle states that of 
d«tnno even m its most soVicr aspo«ls cnined an 170 infantile death** fron how®l complaints investi 
altegonc meaning m the eyes of Perms with gated by him i a lt)ik? and 1901 there were 161 
whom everything was so highlv «rm!nahzed among the poor 0 among th® well to-do and none 
that contact with reaiitx was often lost Islam among the rt^h Infiaf mortality is especially 
suTtred more h®rosies at th® hands of Persians high during the first few weeks of life and mostly 
t.''aa of all other ra-os professing th® religion of due to p“rmaturity g neral debility or injury at 
the Prophet. Tne dogmatism of Semitic Islam binh 

H&vsomcil into metaphysical speculations m which The chief factor of infant mortaliti is infancy 

he embedded the memones o! Persian mental itself the period in whi h the flime flickers 
hijtnry ^^\e therefore, find th.at the same old feeblest More infants die pn u,anl\ from accidental 
th’iae cror§ up again and inrxm lo a oow gafro“ot aod therefore preientabl® ciu'®' 
and inder a new nam® and is alwavs haileat with The chief #p®iih cai*’sthat mcroase infant 

tcnndlcss cutbnsiasm , mortalitv are carh marriages w th earlv coscep- 

In mod'rn times a movement which has tioas artiftmal feeding hot wentlier dirty stnlo 
Tipidlv gamed groutil not only in the East M milk had feedmg un«iiiaUe food ill pitimaoy 
fl’O iQ Fowap® an I kmenca and which la®k of preoit 1 care gainfal O'ajuputioaa of mothers 

a religion suppcs-edla proles.sed by poor h using tack of cleanimesS alcoholism 

tti lions hv. Its roots in Per«ix Anew religion syphilis aod other disease** imperfect hvgiene and 
ha an-xen a reluioa of humanita a universal saQitatioo The ciiiste then are multiple and 
xrcixl (or the whole of mankind winch m its csccedingly complex aod include social and 
I'twcnt form is not only a fictor of socid and economic factors One ether important cause m 
jerhaps of political importance in I’erstx but to tetanus among infanU da* to country midwiveb 
nd'“byits lilorature written in Fecitsh. eeems not regarding a-septm methods 
ta have be®n cnthusiostK-ally accented by many It is said that (sa o o. of all infant d®aths are m 
tmijncans Th® religion of Bahaism is a bottle-rc<l babies and 90 p a of infan* deaths from 
than terisfic examp!' of the Pttstan spirit It »s tiowel tomplaiots are l>iffJe-fetI Breastfeeding 

*r®oirkahl<3 pheuomenon that in eounincs which rciiuiresbutiit’leexpcneaceand mayl-everv siioces-*.- 
su h a deep erntrast in ciilmral raatiers fully dmeevcaly thosewitli a lowgradeint lligeaoe 
^ America aud Persia, this religion has made and Among the i>oor lut iirtificial feeding is not 
•uch an amazing progress This alone would successful imie s earned on wiih much lutelli^ence 
5a»tifj- our interest in its atulv aal cxpciaeace Parenia! ca-e and cspeciilly a 

period of rest md f-Ml licfon* (onfinement will 

incrco-se tho weight vigiu" and matuntyof thehaby 
Infant Mortality in India ~ 


Dr Baliga writes in'77i« Mng'iiiHC 

about infant mortality undoubtedly one of The Elements of a Construetive Economic 
tb® great eviK of India • Programme 


lufantil' raortiUtx is tho most «en Hive index 
*0 posess of sixiif wef'i'e and if babies an* 
horn and wefl-caixxl fir their mortahry wiJf 
neghgiH' It IS well known that infantile 
mortality I, nni h higher in lann? towns than in 
rtiralattjas The larg® nnmlier o‘ Milt births and 
among mothers d inng and after confinement 
at“caeflj dio to the ignorance of coun'ry md 
wives or (ffii.e an i are certanlv coiPrnlhbl® and 
aonld confro'l®'! 11 gh r lafantile mortalitv 
,? than in the country u. mt because of 
ii,/”'“r enviroamenU of country life and air 
wc r*vn 0, nf (j,Q 1 jiir-rtint conditimK which 
tiyih inf^atil' morta'ity are COcceotraM m 
,i,a . _*“t«it mortality rates aro determinxl Iw 
MmtaUon. and character of the 
nij on Ja ajj ficMryfowcs very high inftntife 


In coarse of his address at the annmj 
college day celebrations of the SvdeDham 
College of Bambiy Sir 51 Visveswariyya, 
published m 77/e Iidian India outlined a 
prograrame of cinstnictire eeonoaiic develop 
meat of a s®lf governing India He said 
Tfanr o' {The e*. ooo nio poh /es an J m’a ares 
now fol owed m Inlii are tho-e d®®m®d appnv 
pnite fir A d'p*nd®ncv but m order to Iniid na 
a sonnl ccoaomi® stm^tire. we mu t if n®cpa. 
«iiT follow the lines of action alr®afiv estal.ii=h-d 
'“ri**^* D. minions ,ni 

m flrext Cmain ilsolf I will enm up th® poIinU 
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(1) Extentiou of mass education to the limit 
alonL: ^vlth adequate teclmical commercial and 
professional education U) Rapid development 
of lodustnes and transport facilities (Jl Increase 
of production to tlio limit jurticuhry lo Asn- 
culture (1) Fisail protection on the Dominion 
Model (j) Expan'iou of trade alons Dominon 
lines (0) Collection and maintenance of statistics 
as m Canada. (7) A ooinprcliensivo Burvey of 
country’s resources (8) btililisation of Currency 
(9; A Sound Banking Sistom (lOi Euonomic 
organisation and equipment on • mtemalionai 

Tiieso heads are self cvplanatorj ^'*1 

not take up your time hy comg into de^s i 
venture to think however, U tho pditaes and 
measures implied under those heads will mm 
with the approval of nine out of 
mists m tins country and every important expert 

“"Rctorma m ,eveMl 

evea at present hut it le £ono P . 

iirork which an Impcnal Government 
appropriate tor a aePf 

cSSnot he made if th? 

oomnartments ior example the i^nlH OI me 

S eSti' trktmef that gir 

Bnhsh Coimonwoalth coostnictive pro 

eca^e 1 liave mdicued imiwriant 
ha necessarj m the economic frame 

wSol this conow A TealSfor oHImlbS 

SlJditU“"n4 » inch our eco« 

f SSfv‘s'?l Sl'- KimMes ^ignot^^ho 

Sr“d'Skcia\n;ael.h=raW^^^^^^ 

crery extension of professional 
^anee of industrial development ii* 

vines are tlie life blood of the community 
Sd t! tho comine conslitutional ™1»™; 

■1 r-s’ff cS;s?'”fiio.;id' 

s"?ucTure calculated lo raise the income o' the 

the political situation >s , 6tnwgh‘en^ 
fiin^^^vill bo^no occasion to feel de«pODd«d 
al^ut the future It la true the country i» 


mcausarcs to give our students the right kind of 
education and organise measures to put them to 
the right kind of work M e have nearlj lOtJOOO 
of Uiein m our Universities a number not escteded 
by anj except the United States of Ainerica. 
Numberb must toll in tlie end and that is our 
groat hope 


Women’s Representation in Travancore 

The political status of women has taken a 
grext step forward under the rule of the 
Maliarani Regent of Travaucore On thi« 
subject Sin Dharma writes 

Consequent on tlio representations made in 
several sessions of the Sri Jloolam Popular 
Assemblj urging tlie need for the removal of the 
disqualihcation of women to vote for or to be 
returned or to be nominated as members of the 
Assembly the Government of Her Highness tlie 
Moharani R^ent of Travancore lias o dered as 
follows Women have now the same nehts as 
men m the matter of election or nomination to Ole 
Leeislativo Council but thev are not undft: the Sn 
Jloolam Popular As embly rules eligible to vote 
for or to be elected or nominated^ as membere et 
tho AssembU Her Highness’ Government have 
had under consideration the question of removing 
this anomaly and they hereby ^olvo , Kat women 
should have the same rights and privil^s as men 
under the Popular A^semblv rules aI«o m rc«p^ 
of both the franchiio and membership It will w 
remembered that eis jears ago Her Highness the 
Maharam Regent, as soon os she took up the reins 
of ^ministration nominated to the Legis atiye 
CouoctI a ladv at a time when no other IWsHh'J: 
tounctlinaH India had a ladj a-s member Now 
Her llighncss has removed the restriction on women 
in reliWion to tlio Popular Assemllj This is so 
different from the Madras Presidenci which ha« 
chosen only one woman to repierent millions of 
lier '•isters m this Pres dency W e are anyho«- 
glad that ten depressed cUs3 representatives have 
leen given scats iti tho Local Council 

Women Civic Police 

Dr S JIuthulakshmi Keddi puts forward 
a plea for employing women civic poliw in 
tho same paper nod points out the kinds of 
work on which they might be employed 

I am not however pltadiug for }l*o employment 
of women m the castable grade of dioJnUian 
Pohrt* We want women of higher educational 
Qualification who should pos«c«s s mo 
welfare work for example Mpenencc| Inur^M who 
are iwrforming Hie duties of Health . 

Women dottore are atao neoc^sarj in the 

force as thoag^sof young girh havo often w tw 

determined and their per* .ns have "if J 

for Hny infection or for cases of rape ant otin 

““InTto tin' has to to adm.nislcml J”;;' 
f. to ai'plinl 111 »ireh a minnet so i» not » 
Slvertol. iirit tho won an 1 l io J''®,!,™,; 

do not need our protocuon and tho> are pc 
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,T!Ti«eil br my ™1B »'i ™*'“‘ “!'}£' l! l'''fo“‘tSS So'jSo "thal'tta ’SSS 
oothw, E™ if ESteb M Ihr Matnnilatoa and other 

trodden HMd our help ® ifm^iT examinations ‘is fixed in India by 

we do realize erery E^h hmen who mstmctivelv look at the question 

and tho helpless that ate oppi^s^ TOOl^« fi^ the Enslish point of view and forget that 

in th<‘ adtainu tration of thOb<- very laws which a png |,..h is w Indw, a second language whatever 
meant to protect them Afa/ins artificial importance one mav give it in schools and 

Onlv th“ other dav we ^ *}.„ “S^ities*^ planned and controlled by the British 

-of a iwjr Adi Dra^mda you:^ woraan Ooi^ment Occasionally one meets with asp 

theft of an umbrella Jr.-n ^le Bnti her who has the correct perspective but 

station at about S o m in the ignored Sir Alfred Hopkinson of the 

and molest^l 'fV«M Vihts nSure Wchester Lniversity who in 1914 was invited 

lo.ny^t,ynte and 

Anl It Is these women w' ■'■■ ■' 
armed with police iwwers 

rramber of them enlisted m the jiiliidtaii - c- 

s my pica , . , ddficult foreigm language and" that it involves a 

m itimhnv bv the very considerable, amount ot study and mtellptual 




treitment of wora=*n Sa^a^his in ^ml^by^e the lodm students* to gam sufficient 

vrovement are Mt kno» ledge of the language to write clearly, to read 
part in the Cml Disobedience Movem fin«i eosili and to understand the thoughts expressed 

U 'S'*l Si. ont if C Sin .”hc 8.SplS “.tmtuie. Snth a kno'yledee 

^ the call” of tV i> ah olntely essential to enable a sindent to profat 

ie'iAved most brutallv towards the best and 
nciHest women of this land , 

The Bntish police has been acclaimed throurt 
ort the WMld for its etiiciencj disciolin* and the 
rre*ervatiou of law and order Still women 
associations in Great Britain have urged upon the 
^tate the necessity for the employment of women 
rolc*> Women are sitting as inrors in other 
<onntne» and as honoran magi'tratcs in our own 
reuatn Both men and women corom t crtmes. 

If sie n-aiil the law to be justly ^d equiiablv re.auous oi 

iirsi'i(.s!'T-trmJr.s 'iomirStoubi <>« i™p«r‘“> B'”'- «' '■'i^ "'‘i" o« "per- 


cniicisms of Indian JIatni ulation FsLamination the 
time and careful trammg iXKjuired for its 3ttaiQ> 
ment must not be forgotten 


Co*op*fative Banking and the Imperial Bank 
5Ir V L Mehta writes m The Bomlxiy 
Co-operatn • Qmrterhj on the relationk of 


■cosirorite in the adimn«fration of b^s 

A. 1 have already indicated the police in the 
eiamioation o' women inminals and in deter 
m nios the age of tnrl wail eertainb need the 
help of women doctors Fveo isoinen cotnioaU 
may not like to evaramod b> men docmr> 
W lly should we f rcc them to submit themselves 
n rrocess which may Is? revolting to them 
fca m Austna a leadinr — 
rentli w<mt on deputatr 


tive Banks 


Cooperators who are associated with the work 
log of central and provineial banks are aware that 
at lea>t lo t^so provinces the relations between 
tbe ciKiperotive movement and the Imperial Bank 
of India have become strained dunng the last 
t»a> or three years and leave considerable room 

. fof iroprovemenb It is cunous that m the 

'7i!« proviDces concerned— 3Iadras and Bombav— more 

' tiyjo in other provinces co-operative banks enjoy 

a fair meojiUTe of freeilom of action and are not 
noduly dependent on officwl frowns and favours 
Co-operative hanks m loth these provinces have 
by their rereful and cautious management earned 

^ the confidence of the investing classes, and 

ibs'Uit’l^r n-sce arv ine am tor in depa,it» How in freely both from indivictols and 

of Bre’h U and Immoral Traffi^^ from public t-odies lAe muniapalities and locd 

board* Till recenflv the Impena! Rank of India 
wa.-, u uolly the repositoiw of the surplu, or idle 
fuoJs of these todies and hence it does not seem to 
— -view with favonr-at leaat that is the irapre.-. ion 

of co-operafors in 'ladras — the transfer of these 
E.,Ioh .. tk, Hatnclat... .ShSr'i? .h4»y VToS" oSil 

n. of F,,„,.o„ I,., Ih. tow- -X,;™? S' .hrSg'rSrSf” 

study b»nk»rs than of co-opera'ive banks which are Uia 
'll bn.li h m our school- people- bankers— to impo-e re-tricUons on the 

f^^ia'af a’l present to throw off the spd on the amonatI^”of^tSch'''de^=*^tba*t^^ 

h\e can accept \notber 

eanmionis- similarly s»nTo to be nd which haa been adopted is to cripple the 


>0 the Pobce Commis- 

. V neces-sitv of having 

wore women on the Police Foree and the Commis 
■s -incr of Police after li-teniag to them very ore- 
fttllr ciTc th“m a most sympathetic reply 

For social pnntv and rescue work women 
workers -i-o absol it’ly n-’ce arv The Act for th® 
■^repr-. on of Bre’hds ' ' • "• — 

for iho rtscu® of minor 
to th" po! ce to Piter 
rescue of n inor girU 
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of c^opsrati're baaks bv withdrawing or ,curtailn^ need bv the giam-doalers Thi<5 tHa av. 

S This e\ on in mrmS nS> 

falltog all round daj b> day and no relief js m 
tiew the exploitation of the helpless cultivatw^ 
tj the grain driers and the money leaders wf> 
growing Sat at thw expen’^f' t> iacr\miss 
manifold 


- — ^ vicaiw iiiiiieiu/ luaae a\aiiauie 

to cooperative banks on tlie second of the 
aetnand promissory notes of co operative societies 


The Economic Distress of the Year 


Tlio severe economic distress of this year 
has led many writers to speculate on its 
remedies With reference to the state of 
agnculturo particularly, Hr J P Afistri 
drawb attention In GfazetSc to what 

America and Egypt have done and compares 
the conditions in India to what are to be 
found there 


Thus it IS clear that there is a severe economic 
depression to das m the rural India and as the 
new crop season has commenced a vers glooms' 
outlook rices the agncuJturists Pneos of agnciiftursf 
commodities are going down day after day and 
It is not known whether they have seen the worst 
yet, As It IS the loss is great and no agriculturist 
can bear it In Canada there are powerful 
organisations with huge Qnancial resources which 
have been and are stilf trying to chock m tho 
interests of the farmers tho fall in the prices of 
who. 1 t by controlling the movement and sale of 
wheat crops Tliev havo the support of their 
respective Provmcnl Oovernmeats which aro always 
iaflu‘'nced in their a^'Cions and ddibent&oos by 
the iarmers Party which is comprised of the 
reprosootatives of the farmers wh iso interests they 
satoguard when thes are threatened either 6i 
internal disorders m which ca.so prompt and 
adequate relief is given to them or bj foreign 
competition m which case tinfT watts aro ro'lfd 
against foreign commodities Not only that iUo 
fanners receive on tie security of their crow 
advances from theso floancnl organizations win h 
corner the produce itnmodialely or hold it Inck for 
several months unlit the pnccs are favourvble. 

In tlio U S A tho policy and tho (iix«nitions of 
the b irm Hoard inaugunted by I’resulont Hoover 
with tlie solo ob;ect of JipJpini? agncuJtunals in olJ 
possible wajs are well known to tho staKntsnf 
economics. Tho Onvernmont of pt handled 

e&tfj^Or a ronuncidikv m whui that oouatiy has a 
sound position. It is only a few days ago that an 
announcement was ma lo of their intentions to take 
sieps lo restrict cotton for tho next thro* yeora to 
10 per cent. In nldition tho Oovernment havo 
utilized a considerable rortion of their reserves for 
buying Cotton from tho ntarkit on oocasions of 
bumper hanests or when pneos are nilirg at 
uneconominal rates 


Paddy and the Agricultural Prosperity of 
the Country 

Hr G ‘fi Ililsoo Director of l^riculfiirv 
of the Government of iladras makes a study 
of tho position of paddy in tho economic 
welfare of the counlrj m T/ie Uadra 
fgncultnraS JourmS Utor rorjeiviog the 
position of paddy cuUivntion jn Madra 
Mr Hilson says 
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m. nals of inda tnos. vhich already OTjst and 
•reo'd expand or of induslneg ahich could be estab- 
iisfiMl and wiuch voiitd rro\ndo more employment 
for the people of the country than la the case with 
p.'sldy th^n Ihi? conclusion is the more inevitable 


Legistation m India 

Tl “ editor o! The J/yoj c Fconomie 
Journal draivs attention to some aspect of 
l“?is[ation m India a itropos of a review of 
a recent book on the economic problem by 
R. 0 Hawtrey 

“To k<i useful lesrialation mu t be 
aiapted to the minds of the people to whom it is 
to applied It i"! one of the functions of 
wriliiition to famiJian*© people with the po^sibi 
*■ y ct Icsislatire modificatjon of the institutions 
'i"ocr vrhich they live so that reforms or changes 
y wh woyld otherwise bo un-enforc«ible may be 
ticfcht within the 'Cope of practioil politics 
Ua» true Wat is will be evident from the recent 
Jt-wy of India. wheTe legislation ha* not been 
iwpiBg pace with either social needs or political 
i-Pinfions The Benthamite theory that all law 
'JS-its «ourcain Legislatioo though long exploded 
», J rervad(srl.ngli«h theorj and the enforcement 
^jrenal hws without regard to times orcum 
*^ccs advance in the newpoints of communities 
has dono great injun lo the t-ody politic m 
‘"'la liegishtnre that docs not ouiekiy function 
nndao the gulf that at anv time exists between 
^ etj and law is an atnehronisru and a misnomer 


More tkm that it is a menace to the administra- 
tion of instice. epecially where the Jndiciary are 
not wholly independent of the Executive In India 
that is the position to-day and it requires careful 
attention if law is not to bo brought into contempt 
The freedom in legislation which Sir Ilawtrey 
ple^s tor in growing political communihes is what 
13 surely needed in India and that is exactly what 
It IS not getting The constitution iL'eJf his to be 
^tanseA il the Jegislatnre is to be widened that i® 
the point we have reached m this country and 
It IS perilously near a crisis and it will continue 
so until those interested m its ultimate welfare 
open their eyes and realize the true situation The 
British in India desire to keep their market Mliat 
should they do ® should the? allow the needful 
changes in the constitution or agitate to continue 
their grip on India and bar us progress <■ 3fr 
lUwtrey suggests that the popular idea that you 
can acquire (or continue) ycur sovereignty over 
more and more tcrriton in the belief that you can 
acquire propertv is an illusion ^vereigntv 
IS not property says 5Ir Dawtrei for he adds 
It comes wiih its important economic rights which 
are closely related to the rights of property ‘ He 
explains the position in these woids ' — “If the 
soiereign power is to be Q«ed not to promote the 
interests of the community m general but to line 
the pockets of a Imited numw of people who 
will ba\€ been very nch to start with that in itself 
seems to be an abuse If the State is lo be 
involved in disputes arising cut of the rival 
ambiUon-s of diSerem sets of exploiters and such 
disputes ST© to lead on to war surelv nothing more 
than a public exposure is required for all these 
concerned in such events to bo treated as criminals 
and enemies cf the human race * 




Fathers and Sons 

The rchtions of fathers and sons fail into 
two well defined OTtrcmos the sons either 
run for the blood of their parents or meekly 
folIoTi jD tbejr foofsteps The jomor 
3 Ir Churchill’!, respect fo’* hi:, die bard fathers 
coDservatne tenets Ins prompted The Ttiiics 
to come out with a leader on Fathers and 
Sons ’ is The Lthianj JDigest snys 

iiju ^Ir Churchill a 3 oufh has arouced omch 
Mnunent, even more Ins been devoted to tho fact 
that he Inlda his father s well kno\\n conseivatno 
views The Times whidi di course® wattilj of 
Jrathors and sons and wUetlier it is well for one 
to follow in tliQ other s footstep , remarks, pcriups 
m irony that flu® n an eteeption that is almost 
an anoinaij Conceding that the clutdrcn of some 
well known British conseivatives have erpre&t otlier 
political faiths The Times liolds tliat nianr more 
\ouBff people agree with their elders Their cases 
this journal tells us ore like the pay rolls Uiot do 


occupation os their jiarents They have the same 
economic interests as their parents Therefore it is 
prop r that tlie^ aote as their j:virenf3 do 


Mr Siaclair kew/s on the American Academy 
On tho occasion of his acceptinfr the 
Vobel Prize for literature ifr Sinidair Lewis 
delivered n trenchant attack on the American 
Academy Whatever tho defects of this 
soJenin literary body, it is not Ur t^wcUir 
Lewis who according to The XeicRcpubUc 
has correctly diagnosed them 
Sinclair Lewja Jias the engaging habit of saying 
wluat lie Utmks whether I efore a men s Bil Ic class 
m Kansas Cit\ or before the SwedMlL, Academy 
3 Ir Lewis is oUo a red hot patriot and conservative 
at heirt this is tho explanation 0* whj in his 
epeechaocepting theKobel Prize ho so litterlv 
Attacked the Anjcncaa Acndemi ffe doe'flt 
really want to aboh h tliat dusty institution or 


not pet held up by bandits the marnagvs lhatdo Liagits memt ers bv their long white beaid or 
not land in the divorce courts tho aviation flights «!ct up n ^ovaet coinpo ed of tho writJrs who 


that do sot crash i^eadicg on 

Thero is more joj in tho head hues over ihe 
ono eon or daugliter who secMes from fathers 
political and economic aiews than over tho pmet> 
nine young people who ask Dad lujcause he knows 
Ml Lloyd Georges son Gwilym and jus daughter 
ifegan are both in Parliament as Li(eraJ« 

Ishliel kLocDonald has not been heard to utter 
liar^li lemarks aixmt her father 

■iouEg Jtmdoiph ChurrJijJ] as we have seen 
thinks tliQ Kf Hon W inston Cliurchill is a little 
bit of all right _ . ^ . 

Kobert M L-a Folletto is not the Democratic 
Senator from W i«consin and Philip La Folletto •will 
not be tho next Socialist Governor of that interesting 
State . 

hive thousand 3 oring Kellys of fJie Manbatfon 
Keibs lOOUO >onn„ Cohens of the Bronx Lolena 
several thou'oand young Jolm'sons of iho North 
Dikota Johnson® and several tliousand young 
lairfaxes of the ^ ir^inua Fairfaxes will vote next 
month preciselr as their fathers do or did 


.. ----- Coinpo e.,* V.. — 

coDtnbofe to Th^ -■/ fte /can JJercttrff all h r alJr 
wants IS to reform the Ao.adem\ Ij liavin^ it 
iDcliidd the novelist poets and ciiUcs ho artniirts— 
among others Jloai-ken Katliau Ifei.e.hp uer 
Bromfield Sandburg Mosteis tannio Hurst James 

Branch Cal ell and \ acliel I mcl^ay He w mt the 

Acauemj to be an insfitalion to viiieh the 
Amencan artist can tnm for inspiration whosi. 
cnlicism he can areept or -w hose prai 0 ni n be 
precious to him 1 

Jfr Lewis is a sw ell guy nod nil that his 
emotions are as generous a.'? his hair is i-ed lut a 
a cntic of the American Acadcipj he s not so 
hot fie isnt even Warm An acadt.m3 bis seieiaJ 
fuuctiuDS but oITcnng precious priiso or cntici m 
to jounger writers is one of the least imiortint 
\oung wnlers ore praised enough alaulv and u 
tliex are the sort w ho accept cnticT‘’Qi from any 
acadeiuj they area t tho sort wortli cntiuznff 
tundam ntally an acadeiuj should Iw a groipof 
older writers existic„ as an oivaiiintion aga 0 t 
which the jounger waters enn intcil gentlv and 
fruitfullv rebel llio imoncan Acaieraj 1 


It IS not a deplorabio state of things tliat children fruitfullv rebel 1 ho imoncan Aro ie 

Si'^rthis on, fw ° 


lh<- 


sometliing to be done about it’ The answer in 
lx)tli Goscs Js ID the negative Jt is not depli^bie 
and there is little that &\n bo done alxwit it At 
least, that IS wl at science sugi.e«ts , 

Science suggests that a man v nature and so 
views and actions are dctermmcci either 13 hemiiiy 

a nile grow up in the same environment os thar papers py oem,. los, iwgcr 10, 1 
parents Thej fro-iuently follow the same 


as-igns In tho {vast tho Acauemv has not 
been unfr endlj to new talents on th continry 
It has been cntirelr (00 reccptue it ha’ 
elected many of iis meml>ers bcfoiv th ' 
hod really j roved (heir character as men mu 
authors— wore thev iuvd proved anything in fieh 
except U cir abilitj to j niluco two^or th^ 


|iQ|K.n> uisiun ii-v, iw i**'' « 

(he Acwleuij would have maJe fewer mi w*' ^ 
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The morUhtrof taWt u hish m 
inortali*\ amocs afid^miciaEj is von low inil^ 
ILiay of them ^ould 1-g dtsd oa their feet if Ih^ 
ever stood on lh-»!r fe. • h'll Ki“e can ic^a 
for nmr of the younger wntors 

Mr L<-ki3 vs oiild like to replace tho-n Th 

fop the proent situation of the AervUmv !> pm 
be even more receptive than in the i -st it li^ m 
th“ cppo>ite cour'O of being more d utorj uunii <- 
and snotbi h. 


Is the British Empire in Decadence 7 

r.Trp Due a noW Uel3'a" '’“■‘‘''l'* 
writer, a^ks the question in an arncln c 
bat d to Le Flambeau one of the oattandin 
monthly magazines of Belgiura and n ^ 

It at d,.pau.onately a, h, aao 
laadcolally he dra'Yl 
Tondtrfnl pla.ticity of >'>' ’t ""'SI 

meal o!« the Briti>h people uhioh 
theia to loot ppoa tho P''-™* !' 

eoonomio aad political ^"P “i” 

mpeU anxiety and la one of the mo 
Lctott 3! tho survival of a "«' »» ™ 

fonomnE estracts from 

pwrenty Decade-, the 

.vriore 1^ 

!iacc the dvath of ' lotoria » 
there i» at Imst a ridicil chaose Ki*^ 

loascr so ho* time has br^ i ^ Linpiio and 
evulencM of di-'inb-imtioa -association with 

AttobMons d-crea,eof ‘h« 

th“ United fstiP^ It is a po<;sible 

human spirit th it it ’ Jl";'” -ir./ *to arnve at a 
m tho political or economic tiy-n to 

<1 Pmta status the centnnes. 

retain this status people is 

Th" groat strensth cf the >n-^}, 
thfir opportonism ihey have .^itjon to 
tnncipiei and th"y,^ T^nlimotr Bnt. 

ptocfim for thorn ‘h. lUuMon of «nlinmi^^ 
for the r->t,t thej applv th^se^ss ^ ^ 

of the dav withoit aoy t ^ Mlionat 

wothoat a ruid svstem vicis.--itudes oi ua 
hte never opset them t twV widelr 

iXiaa Ingo of bL laui ’u a the Golden 

^uku-d in England declar^ u 
Age of llntain has t*" twi states Russia, 

txloa-s to cointnes like the Lmted htatw 

. Iten ,he“Ai5mtme / meU ondJjMgl'J^ 

ercat pan of w hoe lands is stm ui^ 

jbose natural wealth has not tf^nsre^y^V 

The pop ilation of those counlne® danger 

cm^e^^ntly bo »Wc to incase 

CnArrapukiion7or the ‘""''‘f “phd^^ 

The history of Holland and of Spam P • 


cJlr untia thi, nilhor shoiis 'tot lliP“"'> 
ctmntncs have their daj of gloir 7,f t 

take the true position to wiiicU their limited 
area assigns them 

\nd vain in the sain" book The future will 
I lo“ tothe countm, of extent EngHml 
IS ts limited m proportion to the 
of \su and of America as was, Holhod in Uio 
lurope of the ITth century 
Md^ten exceeded our 

lation Am new increase could qnli l-e a scur^ 
of uDcasine s On the other hand tli" Amen^n 
r^ions are still oiven and Eastern f uropo 1'^ not 

o'yer^fS 11 tli^roofrol o 

s^will undcwltHilv be of much kss imporUnco 

rr'f 

adiaatace with admira l ‘ 

not coDimuo mu h Ion- r Inis jjL 

(-.rtiinh a diaa_rocablc n >ur a patriot J> u 
we can cons dr wiili ileu*ure tlie 
which are devclopm* into treat n^i 

natims sicakin- our laD-nii-c and 
iroditions* It Is louUtiil if these nimn 

verv desirous of ootribiitipg to the btren-U enm® 
ol the po«iiioD of the Moth r country in E iroi c 
but from the racul wmt of vi"w Ibo lu t'O 
pn-sents lUilf for tn-lo-Saxms m a mnch iiiort 
lavoiirat v light tl an for any . tf cr nati m 

I liave reproduifHl tin dtsillu loned an I frank 
lodiracnt of an edieatetl Jnsli hman ‘‘i’!, I" 
Statements could not fuive been mve with such 
freedom bj a (ore -ner 

Take an atlas \ou will see this tho extent 
of the Uritish Empir> alono represents more tt in 
one quartet of iln. inhabited nrea of ll c fclobe 
Its dJlWUOOO people of the most diverse raM» 
constitute more tlian a ijuarter of the total poptd^ 
tion of the world Nov look at the western 
extremity of Europe at tliat little red siot U it 
not marvellous the initiative of the minute ittlo 
l*le so poor m itself winch has been at lu to 
spread ibi children through the world which 
extends Its possessions throu-h ail continents an I 
which can now envisage as recompense the time 
when the most powerful nations of the future wiu 
speak its language and will grow in tie mcmcij 
of Its culture and of its traditioos ^ 

I have met i n^lishnicn under tlie most diverse 
circumstances and 1 have never found them in the 
least concomed about the prospect which i regents 
Itself Lndoubtedlr there will be a clian-e Lut 
their confiilence in the n»elvcs remains ab elute 
Ths conuleto a^sa^aoce this certainty of triuni 

f ilung over obstacles this aspiration towards the 
uture while Reck ng support in tridition-hcre 
aro some of th“ virties which make a nation 

^’^Tho fmjiro will soon no longer ho an i nipirc- 
\nli no longer even be a EedcraUeu. It w ill 
amply bo a corubioe of indu trial and commercial 
mneements. It woll constitute a sort of League 
of Nations a p,irticu!ar League of Nations of the 
Englisit lan®uag"— the United States of America 
not icduded 

hnglaad herself however will always ref 
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nn cininent jK)«!ition if sho cm snccood in mam 
tainins the leadinc rCle of the Port of London— if 
that i»ort can continue to bo tlie proat market the 
tank iho credit rC'Crtoir the storohou e of the 
innumcralle products which arc unceasing 
I rought to It from all comers of the earth 


Clemenceau the Rebel and Despot 

Ihe personality of Clemenceau exercises a 
strong fascination over Irench writc^ ooo 
o^whom the famous ‘Pertinax (AndrdGtraud) 
of the Feho rfc Ports gives an estimate of Ins 
character in Ctnrcnt , r j 

lien sirs 11 Gtrand cm be clissilicd 
in tbreo rategories Ibe docile herd wliicli 

lolloire llieindicioiisfewwlio •'“OP*'?™,™'”? 
ind reject the rest, icd the intraclible tangs 
ivbo assert their individnal.tr 
riqb of becoming involved m all * * 

contradictions and resolntely set their fa<» 

agaiSt i“ Idea siroplr 

in the mind of some one they dislike To this 

iJat cli“s belonged Georges Clemenceia the 

avnr timo Premier of Trance 

acorns Cle^P boise to “inuill^w 

•discnminately else he was a man of 

him «el 'A In (act, he imsbed 

chSIf ^d tel5?ef to extremities which are 

11© 8pran„ from a fam»y J ^ ypfy honorable 
ixmlcdinthe SOI of ^ M«-e mj3., loved hr 
stock close to the “p^ratire le^enhip. 

them w hile the> disposition extra 

Clemonwaii was bv never booarae enlram 

•ordinanly ^vraoDira^ affecuon outbid© a 

melted in an; He claslied with his 

verj shall circle of menas 

fathei Dr Pans in the 60s and 

joung student he * ‘0 ^ ^ on account 

<.a.s thrown \°^mical to tl e imperial 

of poliiica Sent to his American wife 
^ not survive many years 
Alarj l atocr to have 

of conjmml tije f^ct that women 

Mi^Mco ^er to gam ast^«’°dencr 
■crowded nis c »^rcd li his daughters 

manner p,-_..ijceaa s political family tfie 
TvV w hissicle in Parliament and 
who fought bv h nnhounded ''ben 

lism hi3 contempt tor 'nem wa^^^ pavendicu 

he foimcd his Oencral 1 i« 10 irt 

loos oiclnamm to hm dobled roho 

m charee of tl e o av uuivt alwavs 

1 ho name ol a imudevillo rerlormer 
avoroa soldiers CT on lOc ™,e ^ 

ffi'l.lllooF*i,.hr V hids 


In the Autumn of 1917 he recruited his Cabinet 
the Cabinet i f victory hurriedly paying hardlv 
any attention to the intrinsic value of the men 
Thns, ho was respoDS bio for the appointment a» 
iinance Munster of L L JvJotz who m July 1929 
was sent to jail for forgery and fraud. Clemen 
ccaa was never *50 happy as when he succored 
m placing one of the great leaders of the penod m 
a ndiculous light, llardlv anybody escaped his 
biting wnt " oodrow W ilson Lloyd George 
Poincan,. hoch— none was fortunate enough to be 
spared w ith I !o.\ d George he nearly came to 
blows. " hen Foch w as made GeneraIi«simo of the 
allied armies at the most tragic hour of the vrar 
Clemenceau shouted at him sardonically At lost 
you have got your paper and I am sure you feel 
very happy At the end of the war he was no 
longer n speaking terms with Poincar tren 
President and did not even trouble to answer his 
admonitory letters Neale's to say he felt only 
the deepe t contempt for Bnand rd rather have 
(hat <ort of ertaturo in satm shoes that m men s 
boots he once declared A few days before 
his death Clemenceau said to Bairtre the ijlustn, 
oils former Anilassador of France in Rome 
"Tien they shoot him at Vincennes, you* wall act 
tliere as my representative ' Truly it was not 

surprising that Georges Clemeeeem passed everv 
where under f-e name of The, Tiger He cared 
for vetT few people and knaves and slaves 
suiTOunaed him Ills moral solitude must save been 

^^kraenceau had m him the stuff of a medieval 
tyrant— notwithstanding all lus professed devotion 
to pariiamentary freedom and governraent by the 
peopk More accurately he was nnwittingiy 
fascinated by the Nielzschean ideal lie ^ 

•» Jaw unto himself alone In other wort® 
he placed himself above all ordinarj Jaws ana 
regulauons The words Corneille puts into the 
mouth ol Cinna conJd have been used by him at 
any moment 

And since the heavenly power hdmits w e 
are uncommon so ils 

Outside the common order of thing® he 
sets fortJi our destiny 


Militant Pacifism 

T/ic TI orld Tomorroxc publishes an extract 
from tbe address delivered before the New 
History Society New York on December 14 
1^30 in which Prof Albert Finstem the 
distiogoishcd scientist pleaded for giving 
a more energetic turn to the propaganda 
for peace There is a close resemblance 
between the measures lie suggests nnd the 
programme of civil disobedience in India 
"hen pacifsts come (cgetler they usuallj 
have the feeling that Ihev are tho sheep and 
the wolvra are outside Tho trouble is mat 
pacifists penernlh convert only their own prooiw 
Ihit is to say tl oso who are already convinc^ 
Tier make no effort to go afeld and ronvm 
others benocs minded jiacilsl® should JrJ 
actually to do something inserted ff, 
them«dves with idle dreams or merely lalkirg 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

do gomtllunj '\0 ol^aace fwin one f the shodili^t heroes th« 

Mmes,eTefToneconsider»it h»3 dnti to produced Jror Lawrooce is nor 

a cnme-lho cnme of blh^ leonlo mu posture^ and poses like n hero- 

ra»la to ualerstandtheimmoralilr ot 1 y on disguises hides away appears again 

must do eveo thing m their power ro “Environs Uke^me Arabmn Nights demigod— ho I ves in u- 
ih’mselves from this from the legend, carefuiljr creuted and cultivated Vy hirnsclf 

institution and to f.cc them=elve=. from tne one of the sagas of modem times Hat 

shackles of slavery One of them at bottom he is nothing more nor kss than a pro- 

lor this 1 have two . ft jg tessiooal trouble-nwker infinitely U'^ful to the 

has alrea^ly been tried and fount P^kcal mystery and the romanco 

the refusal to engiga m semw or ^ game ' Lau renco began hij 

kmd uuler a^y cre m^tanew at »n® t^rk in Arab- v vh.ro in the mtei^t of Lnglanl 

of great personal Kicnfioa and ha^^Pj ^ W ar he arou«ed the tra^ agau^t 

msh to do something “"^^ipr^ice. Pacihsts their Turkish overlords and incidentally mad' 
pvifieaUon must refuse ,®”,t‘^ionrihis promises on behUf of the Empire vhich are 

who mean what they say ®ho^t„5JS^\rhere most of the voe which has beta len 

position in tirne of pesv» Palestine dunng the last decade After ^e War 

there H compuUory mmfists I Awreoce mad- one of his dramatic di^ppcaranres 

reumne--. where Uul report soon found him in India, living under 

saould declar-* openly what an assumed name and of course levjinp m th 

arms or take part m any muiiay people for work of sowing dissension arao^ the Induan® and 

soov'r I adviso for*^o iimid fonenting outbreits among the kfglums to the 

nen nf our tiyios we greater power of the I npin. in these sti^n land 


ua. rfKo «i^y.“\\hat aflswV\s‘°1f >«> N^‘he‘l«ls‘ up'Tn KissixysulTen^^. m the 

*re so *few in number my Sf^'^^puiat.on* of disrepuiabJo business of unking troablc There i 

on get only t» o per ^nt of ^o ^ H course, w idesproad -mpicion of the ^al'dity of 
worll to avrert in time of tha tctimonv m the great treason trial m Moscow 


for inter- the le»tiraoi» in the great treason trial m Moscow 
net ugni, >uw "w' small a I roporiion and (ev.nsh d-nuU have been made by sll the 

"ational Jroublts F so Vcsult g tvernm-ow and mio> of the persons intiimiaated 

astwopA cent willa -comfdHh thoii^ scorn in the hghest degre 

IS', 

U.3” f 

"heir counirj ,of J?' 'J'® Iho publication of a new book on the 
onLal twnefit of m“^*5l\,,,n'‘to^wnr”is**nol P»ychohey of clothes leads the editor of 2>e 
can prose that ’J'***' “^P^dk^motives Ju/wm 11 rrUy CAroHie/c to reuse onthe relations 

ptompted by ^tlh h or “ * '’i„js,|,Hprogranirao pf ,nco to clothe* or rather of clothes to men 
s„i^‘.iTMK^Si:dKtablis{im 'OtcfuMms ^ ^nys when 

k^sUlion cuherbs and*“‘ro^nk'«i people were not only sappo'ied to he clothed 

advi'.o all war n>istcr9 w ur- su ^ ^ but were not supposed to have bodies under 

maiionrUiie 1 alo fs%«Ktrr« to Other clothos Throughout the nineteenth 

centorr ladies could not confess to the po^ae 
siou of Kgs But, continue^ the editor 

Changes in fahion and a tenKnej to 
iioesuoo alt convention-*,^ with a strong predi=pos - 


so tkit they m« ,,th which to esr^ 

countries who Justv no . .^w promote 

m ,h«r I « '»,&”■? • i .nrr.r J,roto 
ItifKm *ho ha'O *bO o i .k*,^ a.tivitie< 
their cnervT to worl 

lad stand tirni so 
r-spect them Kr what th.y are o 


orU ms> « 


— _ denial of tVeir validity have It.. ... ~ 
geoerUconstder-itioRof the whole theory and practice 
of dressing snd lo a unit*, frank discussion of the 
nei'd for clothe-, and their function m soeiet> 
Mr \«ben m his cunems urgon dt.4lt with dre^s 
so far as it illustrited the theory of conspicuias 
waste ’ whi h he a socisfi>i wrh tne dignity of the 
lOL ired class jiad Dr Huegel on this aspx-t of the 
matter say-.. “t>ne woman can hnmilute anotlier 
to the point of lasting emtstterment bi being more 
1 ,rxn of tti’ nim* 01 effectively or fashions ly dre«>ed upon some imixt’ 
Th' unesp'Ktoi *P5''-*r^tK’ ,naJ oftnoe^ht taut piston Best loo hi, rontnbution to tho 
til T IL Eswren •«- in shows efeorl} ‘-evud Keforra Coagress Dr Hiiegel has mad* a 
treasfwiU' eumn-'r, >n foil length stuly of tha s>ibj»ct which coatun., 

th' rc-U .hiracur of nis am'* YVar som" wry interesting oKservations. It is c-unou, 

sm-o Kis arihua^espioi^s^in ‘ . tw-saatiog th»t though clothe, are m the in-.iera -world 
jPtt timo has a. ai>-t •ireoaymoas with decca.y and are clow-lj 


Colonel Lawrence Again 

The following interesting note 
recontU act.nt.es of the famous Colonel 
r U Lawrence appears in the I «»fy 


tawVow'' im ''kxn o^l; 

laystorj «ad fuUoms »luLm. 


asvyl and the mys*.rv h-at t-.'cua ' 


a.-ftjaai'l with th-» taSoj on verbal referncee b 
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sei.uil mater=i they aro invanaW^r osed to 
oecentuate the fact of sex and only a few years ago 
if a w onlan appeared m a costume Avhich might lead 
to h^r being mistaken at first ghnee for a mao 
he was liable to be mobbed by the upholders of 
tho theory that there yvas something objectionable 
in any reference to sex Such are tho strmgo m 
consistencies of the human ammal — inconsistencies 
which make the psychology of dress an inferc nng 
and possibb valuable study • Dr llucgel dft.cnbffl 
the unsuccessful war that the Church has earned 
on aga ast elaboration in dress In the canv days 
of c urse there the aspect of Chntiaoity as a 
religion m whicli the poor clung 
all things m common resulting e^w 

more powerful m arousing the n® 

wealtlij and splendid and m the 

all their eneraes manifestations as stnfal lot 

iSjit Um sortof comMtition ramo to in end is Iho 

”'“ifitoini,'i'"t™ iteto occurred one oMhe 

Sirlnblo eaents m tho whole historj of 
.Was ^no ^(Icr the innuonce, of whidi we aro 
fi\*dl living one moreoaer which lias on the 
St mffl^farless attention than it deserves 

ment the Great M^souUne Renunciation 

renunciation w e w ou , vinous tendencies 

’"^eiJ^crof thi hwmicw „nl stnet 
got on the ne^cs oi tho leslhetir eens© 

pnmptnan laws woro m of elegance from 

devoted itsoir *9 |,„p«o of a Inlhant lining 

r!VJ?,imo wero osfentatioush coloired Vime 
whole happened to the l-uropean 

’’'ll? iner the Groit Keniincntion and many a 
"’i rU Hal n an cnnsidera the shape a"«l rolanr 
l!os.am'care av ^lellington 
mapped out the t-iiipaign in the 1 mnsifa 


Btitam which lias put m prison over there sixtj 
thousand political olTend'^rs everv one of whom 
ooght to be set free Mr BraiI«ford savs I will 
not argno that our conduct is shameful I will 
fake the lower ground that it dcx.^ network It 
docs not work lecnuso Indian sccitty isba^edon 
a caste organiration which fias its own means of 
maintaining solidarity’ 

In witness of this troth plexsc read in to-days 
Sentiments the story of a Ilrahmin pnnee an 
Indian knight and a Hindu untouclial lo sitting 
at meat together m liondon This is to our t 
knowledgo the first tunc in the hisforj of India 
that such a syral ol of racial soluLantj if not of 
unity has occurred It w ould not lie so if linti^h 
rule Iiad teen ntibnifal lUool now runs iis 
through a single heart in India- The reason i^s 
that every member of tho Indian boilj !> violatfd 
Fich member speaks in Ixmdon and s.avs the 
same thing as all tlio others Iven iho Mo«Ieni 
IS l>econiing brother to the Hindu ^^Itae^.sthe 
word m Ixmdon of a spokesman for the foraer 
Maulana * Muhammad Ali ^ hire sing lum«eif to 
British authonty savs « • 

Tie Hindu Moslem pmllem is no,nromom at 
a I Tho fact is that the Hindu Moilcin (lifllnilfr 
like the arms didicultr is of your own crraiion 
But not altogether It is the old ijiiestion o’ 
divided nilo. Monro divided anljoiinile Ifo 
moment we decide not to lo diviil^f >ou will 
not i'C able to nilc , , , 

The onlj quarrel U I ween the Hindus an I Ifio 
Moslems fiMliy is a quarrel that the Moslem h 
afraid of Hindu domination I want to get nd of 
that fear Tho veo faet that Hindus and Mt» ems 
aro qiiarrelbne to-day shows that they will not 
fifanl Bnti«h domination for one Kinele niimite 
Bntish domination is doomwl over India I'en 
if Bnlish domination ts doomed— and it must I'O 
killed here— <li> not let us kill Bnti h fnomLship' 
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. ,,..1 Tie dalt on what mj life hid been during the ^\al explain 

Jarano^e milizahon and ^ratiire ne ,t la th® fact that I was onlv scvenfctn and a 

Li*er with the material hill when I was mobilized ^\hata moving age ' 

suggested that the future of his countij "W hat does one think, about at seventeen ’ Ore is 

on her modeling herself after the exam^w ^ ^ beginning to discover 

Japan The Jyt su:sft,t 3 that the Ja^^ j dreaining that 1 should 

Govemment might do more become a composer and behold I found myself 

.loTif. tr> pncmiraire a better knowledge Ol tun^ tbpn a fen wppIs UiPr 


roiglit help the Chinese ‘“,„,‘!i^=‘Atilitv of m accordance with my Ureama Ana tJ 
reforms nocessarj to the tmure j '» suddenly, no more books no more music, 

thma. But it must not ^ fo^tten tto ^ue sjnntual evasions The roar of cannon and 

destinj of nations is mainly dependent groans of men in anguish I became filled 

eth.^ ideals Hi»torj sound with the idea that tho course of my life had been 

conceptions of character and connact a . . profoundly changed and that ray development 

there can be no sound development The ^,^3 going to follow a direction different from 

ulnmately depends on the mo^ and smri^ what I had dreamed 

•oitlook of a people ^ ‘^(Sucation « At ‘hat time I was bnm^g over with 

are and so thev will be A sound cduca enthu lasm and animated as all j oung Germans 

•vital to national success by a great feeling of patriotism. \\e were 

all connoced all we kids of seventeen that we 

were tightmg for the salvation of the world and 
■ u-..- Ramarnue Ih® salvation of civiluaiion. I am now quite 

An Hour with Re H convinced that voung hoglishmen and joung 

* ir» Taif.vre of the Mtiidles hrenchmen thought the same thing But afterTOrd. 

IT Fr6daic oi ^ aftowanl* The TVar was too terrible and too 

JilUratrei is the first journalist who has c e otherwise After 

civeo in account ot a conversation wicn ^ j aU ,[3 hideousncss but there 

T rich ttana Remarnue the famous author of was one thing I could not accept 
bneh Jiaria uetna q p^„„t And what I saw in> best friend lying m the mud his 

Iff Qiitflon the J' nroblem abdomen tom open That is what was roalJy 
M leL'm asked, is the central p insupportable and mcomprehensinle and what is 

that Qudcrlies All Quid on ‘hr »e$iern ^^33 incomprehensible is that it required so 

> 'Damornito renlied many post war years and so much reflection for 

JVoiif’ Kemarque repiiea me to realize the full atrocit> of these occurienocs 

I never had any intention At the time of the fighting 1 was struggling 

The verj eve of ^®,day t smrt between two sentiments that! considered eqiully 

TTiml was not dreaming intangible ^\ar appciled to mo is a necessity 

And then the next mormna i‘ .'r?L ‘^^wnnir for saving culture but, on the other hand I 

coullnot go out ^ i^bcat^ thought that nothing waa worth the death of so 


bringing about 


accor^uce vnth my dreams And then 


And then the next mormw it 

coullnot go out I '“-rr*'; tnougnt inai noimnc waa worm uie neatn or so 

a.kmgwhr Md "lany miUioD men It was thii, latter conviction 

was good my material life VL ^^i.mheKs that earned the daj and 1 still hold to it 
everyihiDB going MUsfactonly I 'sag^nevemeiw U 
unhappy 1 liad the impression of . -~nnot Germany accu e me of trn 
amputated from some fKo. n«<. 

delne 1\ hy was 1 alone alone 
hoi\ WfT I Vent asking myself wtij 1 was lu 


how long i kept asking my: 


certain people — 

.... .. ...-ason It IS because it is 

difficult to admit that one can love one s country 
and It the sime tune believe that war is not an 
excellent means of a sunng human progress 

Mj dear Lefi^vre Uirth broke in, to understand 
Remarque fully remember tliat he was bora 11 


metnorv led me to the time of to ar an Osnabtuct \\ estphalia, and that M estphlilia 
reilu^ that during I loved Remarque interrupted him with a smile 

Ihidcomwles Aetof all the co^«« 1 lovM j what you are 

during the '' “ 1 “ * romrade* eoiog to saj Uestphalia is populated by icaceful 


ue®cii ture 5« ‘he> were mv «wnwle» 

d l TovTihem. I had «be f«hng of tong 


ivim"- 01 ixnu" oroatutv^ ponderous, well balanced who reflect 
— , .u.v,. - -- - f--l n? about everjthmg they do and who have wisely 

profoundl^ attach^ to ‘hcae men aj^tiu g amv^ at the conviction that one aii 

did not re»t in any way on inteliectwi toi^ humanity and wort with all ones 


shircd m common And .then - - . 

th comraile^hip creileii by the ^ar ^ 
communion ot spmt that is not cm 

tWity, 1 cime to the conviction ‘hat ” 1 s^dd 
two or three comrades of that pen^ 
who have survivetl 1 should 
them as during the cirmure whores 
CO i! 1 aluch me to them if 1 w ere to meet them 
for iho first time to-day , , 

Uhea all th. 1 l liecame clearly fixrf in W 
m nd 1 wanted to probe still deep* r br_ w«t^ 
Therehire n wa. not inspiration that came to me 


humanity and wort with all ones strength for 
reciprocal understanding among nations yet love 
ones own nation above all others. 


Puritanism in America 

\ French journalist gires an account of 
the domination of the pnntan idea m America, 
which Is reproduced in Th' Linng Age 

•remnv « not msmraitoii ..w. v— ~ The visitor will soon d cover the influence of 

- rSo not ^lieve m Wrary inspiration If 1 jn^iwl ideas _ m Ameni^n ' 

was alL to ttunt tack with a " ' "" 


^ certain tcadOTKSs precautions the country has taken to avoid illicit 


2 G — 9 
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contacts between the two sores IndaltrcQ^ m opposition clueflj from those whose interests lar 
carpil sin is nmiost an obsession and Iho Uoitca in other than scientific directions The names of 
Mates makes war on It to such an eitcnt that tho loth will be recorded with those of Descarte* 
iracticG of free lovo has bocomo a lind of Qalilco JTcwton and Einstem among the great 
contrabanci as serious as contraKanu alcohol benefactors of the human race Both liaiehw'i 
Iho cinemas and theatres ha\e separate smokiiiK followed by dtseiplcs whose willingness to applj 
r^ms for^thp two seres and between the acts of theories held tentatnely by the great men 


themselves has outurn all discretion As Christian 
Im come to stand for something in tho popular 
mind rery fir from tho simple and tremendous 
teacluog of Christ, so Darwinian’ and Ireudian’ 
stand foi the man tn the street to cU\ lor 
something Darwin and ireud would have difficulty 
m recognizing 

ireud is the man of his time who most 


tho /legfeid iollies a snecUclo that docs not 
mcito to virtue I avas tlio cause of a scandal 
bccaitso I sat down without knowing it in the 
ladies smoking room I Iiad to crplam myself and 
was not allowed to depart in peace until it was 
understood tliat I w as a foreigner 

Iho attempts at separation are not made to 

protect tho women from the assaults of tho - — _ 

stronger sex for tlie Amoncm nrelj dares to essentially belongs to tliat time In an agt 
make tho acquamtance of a girl he does not know disintegration lie is the great disintegrator mo 
Never accost a woman in the street even m great analyst in the age of analytics It is for this 
New lorfc for jou will run tho nafc of falling reason that ho receives so <malf a measure of 
into tho hands of the defenders of Puritan morality, justice at tJie liands of his contemporanes for wo 
who will give iou a beating as indeed happened dislil e those who are capable of taking us to iiece® 
to one of my own friends As for women thev Apart from the comparativelj small number of 
are quite independent and have become the socul people who regard Freud with veneration amount 
equals of the tired business mao aa thej ing to worehip he is probably the best hated man 
contemptnoush call him a condition that goes now living The prophet of instinct ho ,if listed 
far toward diminishing the sentimental importaoce instmctivefy ireiid is belraved to havi^desecrated 
of the soxual act especially in motropoUtan society the last remaioing sanchwy of mans secret aril 

Ono makes lovo after the eighth cocktail Mil the mystenons holiness Ho has insulted ,with tho 
next day the \romnTi who has succumbed no name of inccsMvhat was bc ievedtobe the most 
longer recognizes her lover for alcohol is the b^utiful of all exprossions of feeliug-tho love of a 
that allows Americans to escape from the child for its parent He has substitutod for ho 
wdethat Vacation has imposed on hem and perod word that was svnonyruous wu]i Deitj the 
dehTOra them up uncontroiled to the eevusi hideous atavistic synonym libido * He I»9 
obaesaions that their reoressed puritan imagmatioos invaded the shadow j moonbeam country of 
haTO**^developed^^Uho^h toe police enforce dreams which \m the traditional land of hearts 
oubho moribh thffical productions spread desire and shown it to be a cave of lust and 
ubidiQOus ideas and arouse the morbid excitement raj^ity i t- j . i » i. fo/t 

of too crow i The expression sex appeal is so Small wonder Freud is mstmctivoly hat^ 
thnmiiffhlv American toat the French equivalent Love is the most spontaneous emotion of wl icli we 
does rmt beem to express toe same anxieties and are capable it is more natural and comes quicker 
nmsatfsfled fesires than hate >iag the primary instinct upon which 

nnsatisnea aesires depends Of *his instanlaneous emotion 

— Freud has made a slow motion picture designed to 

show the victim the mechmiics of something more 
Freud native to him than his own breath more mfeCTUi 

to hi3 nature than the motions of his blood ''lore 
The following estimate of Sigmund Freud than this Freud has evolved a tecJimqiie whereto 
nonpars lu the Adelphi the London literary tois emotion can bo artiticiallj produced anJ 

appears m luej'it j brought into play a technique moreover^ that is 

roontnly an essential part of what, by a gross misuse ot 

Freud is tho Darwm of our day— the patient terras has been called the science of psycJji>-, 
studious lover of knowledge who in the course of onalssis The artificial stimulation of affect/pn ja 
his vocation found what seemed to him an the patient for the anah st 13 technically I believe, 
jmnortant clue to the understanding of his own called transference Tran ference is love ana 
species and who pursued that clue with tenacity thcro is a lot of artihoially created fraD>>fercnre 
of purpose until ho discovered certain facts about now m the world adhering to singularly unsuitable 
the nature of man which his fellows have slowlj rempicats of it wh ch both analjst and patient 
and reluctantly for the most part been compelled would fern be nd of but they cannot omii 
to acknowledge as incontrovertible Both Darwm wonder iroiul is not univcPNally ipxilaimea it is 
and ireud dug al out the roots of human nature an easy business nowadays to make our fiouses 
Da win in the field of biology Freud m the more habitations for those seven devils that are wore- 
fibrous soil of psychology Both met with violent than fho first. 





Persian Womanhood 

liT S\TIM)R\ MOHAN CHATTER-IFK 


T HK cnltura\ hl^lorr o! I’tisa lorros aii 

important cbaptcr in O'®, ,'"’'“7, “ 

the cmlitationa ol the worlil No <» “ 
the ptehutonc record, can traced the 
earliest corporate body ot the ^tanians 
lonnded by 7otoa,ter, the first PIoP“ 

«1 the Aryans Rules rejardins a ho™o“'“”* 
derelopment ol society ^aa Hid d^n 
by him and these rrcre o! an immensely 
fii?h Older . . 

The elcTalcd condition of 
nnder the Ach-^'manian rule wWcji cajj 
roa-Sls be caleulatrd to hare 
aUt Vrfi B c, based on the 

^.e^.n,rbnffl'lhth?rmhi^^^^^ 

erZr:”^'"lnlm IMenie 

SSS .-inyT.". 

onnemles and a renral was oolhiog ont 
natarS with the rise o£ the fassaniao house 
i.ho ruled until the adrent oj the Semitie 
TJirer under the banner ot Islam nhicli 
toot Blace early JC tiieith century ' ^ , 
nJth m the Achipmanian '“^‘J,c1ety 

periods the po-ilionol women in I "s''" ""''7 
was exaclly what it can be A» « 

by any BOdcruist T''7 l rank 

reipect and were “b*olotely equal 
■With the men Such .r .j-a, 

lesnltcd from the free circulation ol idea,, 
winch had It, sonree in cd.rt.b- Sanctity 
of inamage was „a<i 

tmetnre of the soc.a “7"'“*'“ "'I 
in every way compatible with the tdoas ol 

""‘llnfSh Semitic role, the CUU'W™” 
totally upset Tlie new social ordpr. in 
to re adjust the ’ e^bdiS 

numerous injunctions of the 
which ^ere to he obeyed under the swl ol 
the crown on the Ftrs.au reuplc 
injunctions were so foreign to the pre Misting 
tenets that no adjustment was 
the old order Ind to give way to the new 
The result was that the 
country weeped m agony, under oj 

,aboroinable restrictions. in blind dungeons, and 
■for centuries to come 


Of the numerous injunctions which Ihc 
<Semittc people brought in to the dot social 
code, three were particularly pernicious to the 
womanhood of I’ersia. Tho idea of “ 
order, ba.ed on the equality of sexes, wis 
as foreign to them as the tuno of the han' 

13 to a man who is deaf Conseqncnfly. 
thou'^h they tnHid with women for 
sensna! plcisure vet a severe suspicion 
about their cha.titv wa, almost ingnined 
in tiieir nature , , , . 

They inflicted the sv,tera of r«'-'w7i and 
lorkhn only to safeguard their own sexua 
irregnlantics Naturally enough they could 
not loob for any intcUcctuil wmpmiooslup 
in women and absoluUly denied education to 
them >ven then, they were not Rati.ficd w m 
the position ss regards ‘be supenonty 

of the men. and they thought it better 
to preserve the right of marrying four svjves 
at a time Of course, there is nothing 

objectionable if this was treated as a psper 
ngbC bnt nnfortnnatcly it was claimed m 
pradiceby almost everybody and the rule itseli 
was supported by the sanction of mnuniernoic 
concubines and was facilitated by the easy 
system of divorce in favour of the men 

“Anderoon was the segregated portion m 
a Pereian household meant for these wretched 
and mute toys who were to grow in 
years without any intellectual nourishment 
Bereft ot any education, both cultural 
and linguistic and shut out from any 
broader outlooV upon life tho atmosphere of 
Ihe “Anderoon ’ grew as sufTocnting and 
insipid as one can possibly imagine fhe 
situation was rendered much worse by the 
fact that each of those dungeons contained 
all the co-wives and concubines of tho same 
mister Acnordingly. there existed 
a tragic competition among these 
wretch^ souls, to gam the favour of the 
master, and this again naturally led to 
Tile intrigues and joalona enterprises, some 
times resnlting in terrible crimes 

All their happiness and comfort varied pro- 
portionately with the favour they received from 
their masters and all their energies were spent 
ID this direction They had always to guard 
themselves against conditions which might 
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ImOK ciHnntiOi \n(l ns ^rr« Cillnor 

Ri(t‘ , , I 

In lur wonK ••ho is n iiunMoia^nern 

or n PiUir Miind tho ciirtnin If sin |>roso> 

intnctnblc or fniU to plciso lirr husbmd 
in hrr «or^ nnd ways, if slio lo«cs her Rood 
looks or most Bcnotis olltnce of all « sho 
fills to prostnt him with n son, she >s 
tlimtcncd with divorce * , . , 

Hut this i- for the rich to whom worntn 

wore ohiecLs of sensual pl^.^sure Mith the 
iionr slip tikes n platform midwnv between n 
tancnndnbo^t Tl.o .Jci tot 
ran bi4 lio utilizcil nn worl ranto m the 
lield, witiiout nny ivnRcs to be liani to them 
wna rcsponaiblo lor ciidlew with 

tills ecction of the conimtinitr and the casj 
S5<tim of dnorco too rendered it n 
Ihin screened sjstem of prostitution 

The sTstetn of purdah and horlhn ivaa 
more nsidlj inllieted on tlio e/ifrs of the 
coiiiitr) than on the rural people llio 
fwrj/in la used when the iiomen loll- so 
out in the streets or elsewhere and tto 
IS a blact cloat eoicrins the whole body 
Ioanns only two small apertures for visual 
functmns frlien out m this cloak they 
arc ob olutclr unrccoRni7iblo ind conso 
nucntlj have been very aptlj dosignatcd ns 
lios dames inntomos or Phantom Ladies 
Only thr»*o out of each thousand among 
01 cn tho Wi/f«had any linguistic knowledge tho 
rest with tho vast majontj of tho rural and 
nomadic people were ns dumb as 
women folk as it SLoms coii d not un^^nd 
pure Persian but spoke " 

commonb known as marcc The daily 
routine of work was as monotonous us the 
Sunting of the stars the only pansc was in 
inoutside r a journey during which even 

she must have her iorA/fi on to save h" J™™ 
the scorching looks of any 
msser by Sometimes they visi^ 

fho hLnmam,. or the public baths 

where they could lounge for hours 
gossip accompanied with tea and sherbet 
but on the whole they were only as free as any 
state prisoner Wide trousers and 
jackets were their usual dress But an 
was attempted by the £ 

m the IDth century when ho took fancy w 
tho dress of the ballet-girls m Ins EoropM^ 
tour The royal harem had to ohango into 
this now deoollotte and consequently ttas 
grew into a fashion An onlsider however 
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was unable to trice under the veils the 
ultra modern clothes that were bf’ing worn ' 

Iho situation gradually grow worst and 
more rotten more corrupt and more abominable, 
and at a time it Bccmcd as if tho condition^ 
were bejond redemption But a consistent 
revolt of the Persian womanhood had always 
been working m early times in Sufinn 
and of late in Bnhntsm the spirit m both 
of which IS a tan„ontial departure from tho 
inertia that was paralyzing the whole nation 
iQ their religious and social activities Some 
years back Mrs Collivcr Rice while speaking 
of the Ifahni house added In Bahai hon«e 
holds the relation between husband and wives 
are very dilTercnt, the now cult believing in 
tho cquahlj of sexes 'llic whole family live 
together and receive their friends together 
and tho atmosphere is very difTorent from 
that of a Mohammedan house * , » 

Tliough 7?a/ nr e/ii actually helped , towards 
an advancement of the womanhood all the 
groaning energies burst out in a volcanic 
eruption after tho famous Cottp defat of l‘*-l 
when Rira Shah Palhavi snatched a^ray the 
throne from tho Kajar Shah for hims^f On 
tho horizon the now era dawned end the 
“PeiMan Patriotic 'Women Society could 
hnaily bo established 

This society which is now w-orking on a 
more or less secure footing owes its growth 
to tho attempts of the progressists against 
tho vehement opposition of the howling 
orthodox Before tracing the origin and 
development of this society which is a boon 
to the Persian womanhood it is convenient 
to give an account of the aims and objects 
of its mission These are six in all as^ 
enumerated in a recent letter from tl e 
president and tho secretary 

(i) Freedom of women tho removal of 

tho veils from their faces fk 

(ii) Fstablishment of their rights lu 
social CIVIC and political spheres 

fm) Abolition of marriage of gills under 
sixteen years of age 

(iv) Abolition of polygamy 

(v) Fstabhshment of specific rules lor 
realizing the dowry (in cash or kind) 
from the husband in case of a divorce 

(vi) Iree association among women ana 
cstabbshment of their rights to carry on 
controversies with their opponents 

Each article of their mission as we nna 
here is anti Islamic and is a sweeping 

• i%rvta» Women and ikeir liajs p 112 
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-r ^ VrviirRs *-«i' W-'RiwFiS OF 7UE Teb-ia.^ PiTRiotic \\v5ie;.s Society 
at the eTtremc left m the front row i-. SIa»tara Kliflaum, 
the P^ dottl of the Society, while the fourth fiiroro m the 
tiiv 1 resiui ^ Kh^oam Aurul Huda 

Maogna. the Secretary 


•evolt against the piiration that Islam has 
nflicted on this section of the linmaDity, 

Accordingly, the orthodox mtilla^ 

followers were at daggers drawn with ^ery^y 
who professed these doctrines and they tinT© 
hitherto devoted all their energiM to 
such apostacy with the help of the Qajar Y-hah. 
In modern times, the pioneer in the neia was 
Hazi 3Iirza Abnl IKaseem Azad, who with 


his worthy wi*e. Klmnnm Shabanaj Azad, tried, 
early in 1916, to abolish the pttrdah system 
and organized an “women society," the first of 
its kind and from this " Cotene ’’ poblished 
a small journal for women Bat all this 
met with severe opposition from the people 
of different schools and the religions 
fanatics The result was that the baby 
joarnal hardly lived for ’two years and a half 
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and tlio organizer himself IpmUi his followers, 
IS as expelled from Teheran and interned at 
■’Tabriz rven in the face of such repeated 
internments supplemented by painful tortures 
behind the prison bars the undaunted zeal 
of this life long worler persisted and Iic 
IS still contributing his quota to the welfare 
of the womanhood of Persia , 

Among the friends of llnzi Miraa Azad 
who remained in Ichcran after him ForraVddin 
took III) tlio CTU»o in risht fl“ 

ivito Klimura Fokro Afnq 
sranll as^ocntion ot tins croup too couW 
not rntlistnnd tlio allock of 
ovcntunlly this croup also was deported to the 
small town of Kum nf 

sS-£5SF|s?5 

yas the f'^^l?°f?J\omaaUood of Persia 
Xs”" tnbute of cmlilu-in to tins renerable 

Norertheless^^^^sjie^^ W " 

plain sailing sometimes stoned at 

,,le ?nd obscene languages and was 
abused in bv the (foreromet in 

sea oral times gfneere efforts were 

different places Bji j.,^tion surnred and 
repaid-tho small nieasurc of 

|°lttCb™ Shat, the 

!;n™Ln”S/Ss”dtus:d f, IS Ideas thronch 

J.,s Taluablo^^rrdjags ]„ieudar, the 


next president, who ventured to face the 
odds for the cause was Lady Hastare 
Khaoum Afshar who still holds the office 
This lady is an inhabitant of the province 
of \zarbaizan and had her education at 
different places outside the country She 
too IS an wortliy successor of Lady Tskendan 
and has deioted her life to the cause 
"Very recently she Ins founded a school for 
girls and this is styled Akabar 
■Madrasa or the Gieat School Here the 
seeds of emancipation aro sown among the 
students 

Under tlie patronage of Riza Shah Pahhvi 
the Shah of Persia this society is now 
developing a wide propaganda, and the 
Committee hopes to bring about a revolution 
in the condition of the Persian women 
ID very near future. Among the other 
patrons of the society mention ryay be 
made of Asraf Timurtasi a mcmbfi of the 
Cabinet of the Shah who himself has 
unveiled his young daughter The Great 
School has found a energetic patron m 
"Mirza Zahed Khan '^roliamudi wl^p is also 
a high GovernmcDt official 

The Committee has since received xery 
siocoro and cordial response from differnt 
parts of Europe and will be very glad to be 
affiliated with any of tl e women s societ es 
of India In ti o As atic Conference of 
Women held in January 1931 the Committee 
^ent one delegate with a memorandum 
containing various resolutions to be moved 
there • 


* For the illustniton pubhsj ed with t!^ 
article and for mucli of tlie information contained 
there n I a ti indebted to the co irf e^j of tl e I er s aa 
Patriotic omen s Societj 




ENANCIAL NOTES 


Future of Indian Finance 
The fourteenth session of the Indian 
Pconomic Conference was held at Lahore 
in the first weet of January Dr Pnmatni 
Nath Banerjea, JL v, n sc. Jlinto Professor 
of Economics Calcutta Unirersity presided 
Many subjects of current inter^t 
discussed and eminent professors of dmerent 
Indian unirersities contributed their thoughts 
on present and future financial problems 
of the country In the presidential address 
Dr Banerjea drew pointed attention to the 
future of Indian finance a subject of special 
npportince at the moment in new of the 
Isely changes in the Indian constitution m 
the near future , ^ _ 

Time has now come said Dr BanerjM 
when the anomalies and inconsistencies oi the 


military finance in such a way as to secure an 
immediate saving of Rs 10 crores and 
fnither savings amounting to another ten crores 
in course of ten years There is room for 
some retrenchments also under direct demands 
on the revenues civil administration civil 
works and miscellaneous From the normal 
evpanstoD of revenues moreover a consider 
able surplus is likely to accrue to the central 
budget With a proper handling of the 
finances the Central Orovernmeot should be 
in a position to give up to the provinces 
Rs 10 to Rs 1’ crores immediately and this 
araonnt would nse to no less than R *’0 to 
Rs 2') crores in course of the next decade 
The transfer should be made not by grant 
but by re-allecatioD of existing revenues 
The suggestions made by Sir Walter 


u ms the Layton in this connection do not appear to 

ting olaced on a be quite free from difficulties The transfer 

Joancts ol ‘’'1^ most ot ?s.eones as snjgssted by Sir Walter will 

Muad ,, the nrovi not be sufficient toeoable the provinces to start 


provinces ti 

on their neiv career in a spirit of security 
and optimism A period of at least five 
years must ebpse before the atmosphere will 


essential need of the moment is the provi 
« 0 R of adequate funds for the nation 

building services t^ years most ebpse before the atmosphere will 

sajustment Vt«4n be favourable for the levy of fresh taxation 

financial resources oft_^ Meantime the Provincial Governments will 

hare to be supplied with adequate resources 
which can only be obtained from retrench 
ments in the central budget It will thus be 


the Central and Provincial Governments 

The needs of the provinces seem to be 
almost unlimited The failure of the Govern 
meat to grapple properly with the 
problem can be traced only to tbeir lacs ot 


necessary for the Government of Ind a to 


problem can be traceo y desires ol part with some more resources than have 

S'Sta. dte^d the,r su^est.d by b,r Walter Layto. 

Vital interests The supreme need m India Dr Praraatha Nath Banerjea thereafter 
is the improvement of the economic draws our attention first to export duties and 
condition of tl e people their agncultnrc and advocates a division of the proceeds from the 
industries and tleir health and edncalion export doty on jute and rice It is however 
K sound financial system for India roust, necessary that the Government of India 
above all make adequate provision in other should consider their own financial position 
words forwlat are known as the nation before agreeing to a policy of transfer of 
building departments revenues Emphasis is therefore laid on 

If the Provincial Covernraents arc to the necessity of selectin'^ some new sources 
fulfil their obligation properly thev will ^re of as a hard 

to be placed in command of resourw which ^hip by the people The most eligible of all 
will not only bo substantial in the beginnin- fresh taxes wi I be the extension of inwme 
but expansive m future. First ot aB m this tax to agricultural incomes The yield of 

connection we mu»t consider how far this tax 1=. estimated at five crores Of the 

retrenchment is posMble and desirable in the other suggwtions the duty on imported 

departmetU of the Central Government If cotton pods an additional duty on petro 

the best interests of the people arc kept m Icnro a tax p the private import of silver 
view it -win not be imp-’suble to adjust an excise duty on matches, cigars, agarrette- 
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and pipe tobacco and abo\o nil tbo Joay of 
death diitj are mentioned 

In order that tho flnnncca of the country- 
bo proporJy admioKtcrcd in fnture it will be 
absolutely essential ^'laims Dr Danerjca to 
provide tint taxes should bo levied only on 
tlio authority of the representatives of the 
people and expenses incurred with their 
sanction In conclusion Dr Banerjenonccag-am 
emphasized that the groat problem of tho hour 
was how to impart a balance and harmony 
to the financial system in India placing in 
their proper importance the protective as 
well as tho amelioratuo aspects of tho 
administr ition 

Financial Position of Bengal 

Tlie following is an authoritative estimate 
of the financial position of the Government 
of Bengal as it will be at the cod of the 
current financial year as published by tho 
Press Officer Government of Bengal m 
contradiction of various non oEhcial estimates 
of the Governments losses 

The provincial balance at the beginning 
of 1930 31 was Rs 194 7S000 The receipts 
during the year are expected to total 
“Bs IOSjOIOOO as against tho budget 
estimate of Rs 117330 000 The revenue 
IS thus expected to fall short of the esti 
mate framed at this time last year by 
Rs 87 66 000 , ^ 

The fall in receipt is mainly under the 
dollowiDg heads 

Land Revenue 9 18 Lakhs 

Excise 

Stamps “Odd 

Registration 9 00 

Forests 3 79 

Schedule Taxes (Amuse 
raent and betting 


of the year by about half a croro of rupees 
than it was oxnected to be at this time 
last year 

Non ofiicial views show that the apprehend 
ed deficit by the end of tho present financial 
jeir will amount to nearly two crores 
of rupees 

Tho decrease of revenue must be mainly 
attributed to the depression in trade one 
of tlio most salient features of wl ich 
IS tho slump in jute prices which has 
seriously reduced the buying capacity of 
the people in Bengal Tho fact that people 
have not money to spend is reflected in 
the drop in receipts under Fxcise Stamps 
Forests and Registration as well as under 
the less important Rerenne heads such as 
Amusement Tax 

On the other hand the political conditions 
of the last few months have necessitated 
heavy additional expenditure \nder tie 
security heads of Police and Jails Attempts* 
have been made to counterbalance this by 
certain drastic economies in other depart 
meots ^ 

Tho budget for the coming year is now 
under preparation and the anticipated 
fioaoenJ position of the province will be 
made public when it is presented to tho 
Council but it IS already abundantly clear 
that the economies effected in 1930 31 
will have to be repeated and probably 
iotonsified in 1931 32 

India s Trade in 1929 30 


taxes) 
Administration of 
Justice 
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Against this small increases under 
other heads reduce the drop to the figure 
already given 

On the other hand the expenditure for 
the year as estimated m the budget, stood at 
^ 12 60 o6 000 but this is now expected 
to bo not more than Rs 12 29 23 000 The 
year is thus expected to end with a closing 
balance of Rs. 51 19000 or in other words 
the province will be worse off at the end 


The total value of imports of merchandise 
into British India m 1929 30 says a report 
issued by the Commercial iDtelligenbe 
Departaaent amounted to Es 2-108 crores 
nod that of exports to Es 317 9 crores 
Oo the basis of correspooding figures for 
1928 29 tlesc indicated a decline of IKs 
12 5 crores or 5 p c for the imports and 
of Rs 20 1 crores or C p c tor the 
exports 

On the import side the outstanding 
feature of the years transactions was a 
declino of Rs 3 70 lacs under cotton 
manufactures Cotton piece-goods by them 
selves accounted for a reduction of Rs 3 jo 
lakhs 

Ihe striking feature in II e piece-goods 
trade was the rapid penetration info tho 
Indian market of Japan imports from which 
source showed increases of 152 niijlmn 
yards (63 per cent) under greys, of b l 
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million yards (154 per cent) under whites, 
and of 44.5 million yards (40 per cent) 
Under coloured Twist and yarn exhibited 
a nominal advance on the quantity side 
from 438 million lbs to 430 imlhon lb« 
althon<'h the value recorded declined from 
Rs '.20 lakhs to fis 600 lakhs 

There were interesting movctnenU under 
su'^ar imports of whi<.h declined in 
Value from Rs 1600 lakhs to Rs lo78 
lakhs despite an increase on the 
(jaantity side from *137 000 tons to 
lOllOOO tons \n unusual feature was 
a remarkable expansion in receipts of beet 
in^ar with a curtailment of the require- 
ments of cane sugar 

In machinery and mill vork the total 
valae recorded for the whole group (including 
belting) fell off by Bs 8 lakhs to Rs 19 35 
likhsj* chiefly as a re nit of the weakening 
of denund in the raining tea and sugar 
industries 

The import of motor cars declined both 
in numbers as well as la value and so 
•ho th» imports o* hardware (excluding 
cutlery and electroplated wares). There was 
however a remarkable improvemeot under 
nineral oils by more than 3 per ceut in 
value and nearly S percent in qnaotity 
A hopeful feature in the import of raw 
cotton was a farther decline by nearly 5000 
tons ID the total imports This was arrived 
•t by setting an increase of 4 000 tons in 
the import of raw cotton from heoya colony 
•gaiQst a decrease of nearly 10000 tons 
from United States of America. 

The tragic circumstances of imports of 
Theat into India continued although with 
acQ(ene«s The import of wheat 
amonnW to 3 j 7 000 tons valued at Rs 498 
.lalho, as against o61900 tons valued at 
Kj. 817 lakhs in 10^8 29 

On the export side the principal pheoo 
®enon has been the serious depression in 
the world demand for jute The total 

wei^iit of raw and inanufacrtireif jute 
Mpotled fel by 44 000 tons to 17Co000 
^03 but the value slumped more heavily 
from Rs S') crores to Rs 79 crores Fiftr 
per ceut of the total decline recorded on the 
value side is attributable to raw jute exports 
m which fell from o 0^8 000 bales to 
^ 4.519000 bales in quantity and from Rs 32 
croras to 27 crores in value. 

Shipment of gunny baes advanced from 
49S millions to 52’ millions in number but 
we gain was discounted by a fall m prices 
27—10 


which sent down the declared value from 
Ks ^5 crores to Rs 2’ crores A similar 
movement was recorded under gunny cloth 
Under cotton the combined value of the 
years shipment of the raw product and of 
the manufactures declined from Rs 7449 
laihs to U 7^79 lakhs In raw cotton 
the advantage of increased shipment was 
more than neutralized by a serious decline m 
prices In ©sports of cotton manufactures 
the decline was by R> 61 lakhs ou tl e basis 
of 19‘>8 29 to Rs 7 19 lakhs The decline 
nnder cotton piece goods amounted to 16 
million yard in quiutity and Rs 70 lakls 
in value This i» principally due to the pro 
gressive decline in etporh of greys which is 
partly explained by the parlous state of tho 
Bombay mill industrv and partly by tho 
severity of Japanese competition in many of 
the especial markets of the Bombay mills 
There was someimprovemcut in the export 
of rice Wheat exports were shorter than in 
19'>8 '’9 There was a considerable fall in the 
value of the shipment of ter from Rs 20 bO 
lakhs to Rs ''601 lakhs notwithstanding an 
increase in the quant ty shipped from 35C 0 
miDioo lbs to 8766 million lbs Coming to 
re-exports the total value amounted m 
30 to Rs 7 13 Iskbs or a decline of Rs 10 
lakhs compared with previous year 

The visible balance of trade in marchin 
dise and treasure for the year 1029 30 was 
in favour of India to the extent of Rs 63 
crores compared with Rs 52 crores in the 
preceding year Rs 50 crores in 1927 28 and 
the record figure of Rs 109 crores in 19‘’5 20 


Imperial Bank Rate 

The Imperial bank rate has been further 
raised to 7 per cent from the middle of 
Jaooary thereby indicating an increased 
striogency in the already hard np money 
market So far as the money for commer 
ciaf and.” loaostnaf purposes go this will of 
eoorsp considerably add to the difBcnlties 
of supply but business men have been so 
much strained of late that they have craved 
to take the bank rate very serionsly As it 
stands money can be had for very good 
indnstrial undertakings at a rate si gl tly 
better than the present bank rate while 
for others the position is so hopeless that 
no funds are coming op even at dangerously 
high rales Thus the bank rate ha* at the 
moment little to inspire ns for a discussion 



Mahatma Gandhi and William Wordsworth 

By YERRIER EL\\ IN 


M AHATIIA Gandhi has 

in recent years to a 8^^^ 7 

saints and prophets but I 
tenieraber having seen any P , 

dnwn between his teaching j 

WiUiam -Wordsworth Aet on a ® 

points the life and outlooA of ^ „ 
thinim exhibit a Fr^dom 

Both show a passionate lose o 
both understand and lore the p . 

•beliere in eimplicitr of life n°*tVnrdswortb 
need add duty otrelision and Wotdsw^ 
like Oandhin Ihongh not to 
bred the simple discipline of ti e spjnnin| 
nhcel. ijrotd.wotlh liVe 
great t*inonl teacher ns ciuart MdJ 

bSnen'e. o” his p~ms"'L« » consider the 
points of conipiTison one oy one 

"The clorl/«i say. Oandhiji 
of simplicity self „ nijUions 

:&t?eroS.rr.he jYt.r”con.P^ 

ben the wearj flng r\ 

Help as if from faery ^ 

rv>«v rmht oer«ha>ies Iho CToanu , 

T™ the so 1(1 wheel ronad and nmnd 
Nohh beneath the stariT sSy . _ 

Crouch the widely scalier^ «Qeep 

Ply the plc-asant 

for th» sp ndle while 'hey 

Runs with motion smooth ana i ue 

tatheneg up a tra^tier line , 

Short hved likings mr be biw 
I!y a clanco from fickle eses 
Riit triie lovo i« lAe tho thread 
kthich the kindly v.ool «up^i^ 

^\hen the flocks are all at ^ 
bl-^pmg on the mountains errts' 

He ,1,0 described the many ■"»"> 
unctions of tho wheel in a sonnet- 


Grief thou hast lost an ever ready fnend 
l^ow that the cottage spiniung w heel is mute 
And care— a comforter that best could snit 
Iler froward mood and softliest reprehend 
And lose— a charmers voice that used to lend 
More efficaciously than aught that flows 
From harp or lute kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse — eUe troubled without end 
Even loy could tell jot cmvmg truce and rest 
From her own overflow what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did await 
As iduousl} to soothe her aching breast— 

And— to a point of )u»t relief— abate 
The mantlipg tnumph. of a diy too blest 
There are rainv chance references to 
spinning in ITordaworth s poems Showing 
bow natural and inevitable be considered it 
to be part of the normal life of the peasant 
In The Old Cumberland Begga) tho woman 
who keeps the toll gate sits m summer by 
her door turning her wheel In one of hia 
sonnets he tells how 

Maids at the wheel the weaver at hi» loom 
bit blithe and Imppy 

While m 21tchnel we read how father 
and son spend their evenings by giving 
themselves 

To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side perliaps to card 
Wool for the hoiLen ife s spindle 

while late into the n gnt 
The housevnfe pi ed her own peculiar work 
aiaking the collage Oirough the silent hours 
Mnrmur as with the sound of summer flie« 

The TniaoEE 

There is no need to illustrate Gandhijis 
love of the vilhger It has been one of the 
master passions of his life His roam 
indictment against the British Government is 
that it has impoverished the poor He 
honoQrs and respects the peasant who lives 
so close to the heart of India Wordsworth 
also honoured the villager and found in 
humble life the fit matter of his poems In 
the famous Preface to The Lyrical Ballads, 
he explains why this is so In the condition 
of humble and rustic life he observes the 
essential passions of tho heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity 
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Indian finance in 1930 

Cl ..nnlomnornry Ihn Imbmi Fittanee gavo 
courseotindnn flnnnco 
In 1930 The most salient tcatures of the 
mral have been (i) the growing gap bctircon 
period ha i,,e Ooiernnient 

omSSo as well” as of the pronncial 0“"™ 
mnnts (21 ‘ho resultant diflioiiUics rn tlw 
“ mints navs and means position— 
?SEs which were accentuated and 
nlKced by the need to increase tl e IJoating 
'inM as a-amat the rednclion of mi f oes m 
debt IS ap.“u a„; accclertied 

the Currency :> Tndia (4) the resnltiot 

un” of tlrn fa^Sile trade balaneo 

eating up .. Q^jfonie piocity 

n SSneerr the 'Icretar^ of f te (0) 
nld therefore of lieavy sterling horrow 
the poor state of exchange owing 
''ImLtition of private remittances with 
to the comp .ii_„nes and owing mainly 

Governmen s rcnittano s an 
to apathelio trade 

’'*‘'*,°ted Snoy' conlractioJs by sundry 
"I. lame Seasury Bills sales and relaliveU 
‘t.nl rate (0) constant incursions 
lr®“the Ooiernmeot mlo the money market 

A fleet 

Sting every section every class and every 
interest in the country 

sS"5?”Sai:"i 

S=i>!=S. p.' 1.-"?-= 

in 1930 31 was as under 


Rupee loin Rs 23>/2 crores 

Sterling Bills or Loans Es 8 (or £6 
million) 

Total Rs 31*/* crores 
It was also mticipited that the amount of 
outstanding Treasury Bills would be reduced 
to Rs 20 crores by ifarcb 1931 

Actually however the (rovernment realized 
Rs 30 crores from their Rnpee Loan and 
£31 million from Sterling borrowings m 
1930 as follows . 

Month of Nature of Issue price Amount 

FeSrj 1930 G “osv 33 0 93 £0 miUon 

JS 6 pc 103135 a 09 £1 

Ailgne, L»n from Imp^ 

October G p c 1932-37 @ 100 £1' 

SepSer G p c 1933^0 0 100 Es '>9 7 crores 

Thus new borrowings so far raised to thf 
current financnl year alone exceed* budget 
estimates by nearly Rs 2’ crores 
IS not all Treasury Balance outstandings 
towards the end of December 1930 ^ 

to more than Rs 52 »* crores as a^nst tne 
anticipate amount of Es 20 crores y 
March 1931 The realizations by sales oi 
postal cash certiBcates are also higher tnan 
the budget estimates owing to the increase 
yield offered since the last four 
Moreover there bis been an Mays anu 
Means advance of Rs G crores taken ny 
the Ooverument from the Imperial Banc 
India The net excess of borrowed money 
during last year thus amounted to neany 
Rs 70 crores £i,„ 

It IS not difficult to prophesy under tiw 
circumstances that the Government of . 

IS rashing headlong In a vSn 

Wo are anxiously awaiting ‘bo bombshe 
that are likely to come from the comm. , 
budget for 1931 S'* 
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Tap MoriL of Pcbiic Lifl 
“Pilitic=s diporccd from relisnn sws 
Oandh.]. “ha? absolutely no tueauing He 
his transforraed the poll ical arena of India 
into a reilm of the highest idealism Such 
also was Wordsworth & vision 

“By the soil 

Only the Nations shall bo great and free 
Sa-h was the insniratiou of his Charaeter 
of the Hnppy TTurrior 

ViTio if he rise to station of comrnand. 

Ri es by op-n m“aas and ‘here wlL stana 
On hinonraWe terms, or else retire 
In many other poem? Wordsworth pleads 
for national purification for manner sirtue 
freedom power for pure religion breathing 
household laws ’ 

Tin: Love of Freedom 
Like 'Gandhi]! Wordsworth was hungry 


who fought for freedom during his life-tirae 
When the convention of Cintra (winch ended 
the n?ing of Spam and Portugal against 
Napoleon in IbOS) seemed to him to offend 
a«rainst the sacred principle of Nationaliscn 
Wordbwonth protested in both verse and 
prose His tract on the subject was called by 
Canning the finest piece of political eloquence 
which had appeared since Burke In this 
he shows emphatically lus belief that every 
nation has a right to independence He 
descnhes many of the blessings the higher 
values aswe should call them today, of human 
life But he say? to the existence of thes® 
blessin'^ natiioai independence is indispens- 
able and many of them it will itself produce 
and maintain hven without civil liberty, 
society may possess something of dignified 
enjoyment Bat without national mdepend 
ence this is impossible The first end to 
be secured by Spam be says again is 
riddance of the eoemv the second permanent 
independence and the third a free constitution 
of goveroment which will give their main 
(though far from sole) value to the other two 
and without which little more than a formal 


for freedotu as a man hungers (or hread 
His own naturally independent spirit was 
developed by the broad free spaces of his 
own loved^LaVe-land In early manhood 

'*■'''*'** 's't'n -105 Spend^^Je iDd'pVriw Bppppely lhal cpp 
S Ee.olutiop when It spemed to be secured Unmapity and honpnr and 
£ rdfalist that tlie Golden Ape iQslice and all the sacred leelinga connected 

the young w,th atonement, retribution and satisfaction , 

was about to dawn .... 

Oh' plMsaiit evsKti of hope a?'; 

Vor were the ausiliwsj^'ch «« ««« 

Cpoa our side we who were strona in love 
Blm It m that dawn m bo alive 
lilt to he voiaa wa.s very heaven, ua 
la w^ich the measre. stolfc 
Of custom law and statute Mce 

The attraction of a country in roraanoc 
He made friends with the republican 
general Beaupuis, who had 

«tep of 


even seriously contemplated • s,., 

'Wenng himself as a member of t^e Girondist 
party-a step which would undoubtedly 
ha^ led him to the gaillotme H® 
however recalled to England and y 

afterwards he suffered the tra'ic sorrow of 
• seeing Franco replace in the o‘ 

liberty a two-folJ tynnn> But ^rds 
worth remained all Ins .t 

Freedom He dedicated a noble senes of 
sonnets to lU honour He claims 

“at least this pnse 
That viTtnou I ibcrty hath l>een the scope of 
his pure sons 

He praisoa Hoffer the hero by whom the 
daunted Tyrolese aro led the Ibenan 
rghero Falafox Schill and many others 


shame that wilt not sleep and the stiog of 
unperformed duty and all the powers of 
the mind the memory that broods over the 
dead and turns to the living the understanding 
tbe imagination and the reason — demand 
and enjoin that the wanton oppressor should 
be driven with confusion and dismay from 
the country which he has so heinously abused 
TTordsworth well understood the psychology 
of oppre s on Oppression its own blind and 
predestined enemy has poured this of 
blesscdneips upon Spam — that tbe enormity of 
the outrages of which she has been the 
victim has created an object of love and of 
hatred of apprehensions and of wishes 
adequate (if that be possible! to the utmost 
demands of the human spirit. 

In these and m other ways (such for 
example as the moral of Hart Leap Hc/B 
we see the close affinity between the great 
moral teacher of the Fnglish Komantic 
Revival and the great moral teacher of the 
Indian Renaissance of today In power of 
expression and perhaps in the range of his 
speculative , imagination Wordsworth has 
tbe advantage, but as a master of the art 
of living as the arti t who ha? drawn for 
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arc less under restraint, and speak a plainer 
and more ompliatic language, because id 
tliat condition of life our elementary feelings 
CO exist m a state of greater simplicitj and 
constquentlj may be more accurately 
contemplated and more forcibly eoraniuni 
catod and lastly because in that 
condition the passions of men are incorporated 
arith the beautiful and permanent forms 
of nature In his tract on Tht Contention 
of Cintra he plead:, eloquently for the 
element iry rights of tlie peasant and says 
in words that might have come from Oandhiji 
himself — what tlien is to he desired 
Nothing but that the Government and the 
higher orders of society should deal sincerely 
towards tlie middle class and the loner 
There are m the Song at the Fbnsf of 
Brougham Qisile too stanzas which might 
almost have been written about Oandhiji 
so exactly do they express his love of the 
poor tho simple sources of his quiet power 
aud Ins spirit of non violence 


I ove had the touot m huts 
H s dailj teachers had been woods ana nils 


SiMPUciir OF Liff 

“The spiritual heritage of India says 
Gandhiji (slightly misquoting a bne by 
■Wordsworth himself) Js simple living 
and high thinking Both in his own 
life and by constant speech and writing 
lie has urged a return to the old simplicity 
Wordsworth was likewise simple and 
nJetic in his habits and a consistent 
opponent of the enervating luxury and 
elaboration of modern civilization ilen 
have been pressing forward for some 
he says m a path which has been betrayed 
bv its fruitfulness furnishing them constant 
employment for picking up things a^ut 
their feet when thoughts were pensbi^ 
in their minds While mechanic arts 
manufacture^ agriculture commerce and 
all thos® products of knowledge which are 
confined to gross definite and tangible 
objects have with the aid of Expenmeotal 
Phil sophy been every day puttmK on more 
brilliant colours the splendour of tbe 
imagination has been fading caleulatioM 
of presumptuous expedicucy groping its 


way among partial and temporary conse 
queoces have been substituted for the 
dictates of paramount and infallible conscience 
tho supreme embracer of consequences 
This IS precisely similar to Gandhiji s indict 
nient of modern western civilization It is 
not the British people who rule India but 
modern civilization rules India through its 
railways telegraph telephone etc If British 
rule were replaced tomorrow by Indian rule 
based on modern methods India would be 
none the better Increase of material 
comforts it may be geuerallj laid down 
does not in any way whatsoever conduce 
to moral growth Plus same thought is 
expressed by Wordsworth in a well known 
sonnet 


The world is too much with us late and soon, 
Qcttiog and spending we la> waste our powers 
I title we see in Mature that is ours 
\Ve have given our hearts away a sordid boon 

This attitude of Wordsworth s is however 
most strikingly illustrated liy his deterimned 
opposition to the projected Ixendaland Winder 
mere Railway in 1844 It was jeroposed 
to open up tbe beautiful Lake District, the 
inspiratioD of so many of Wordsworths 
poems by a railway which would foster 
a great luvasioo of excursionists Words 
worth joined Ruskin in emphatic protest 
against what be considered would desecrate 
his sanctuary of peace sophisticate the 
simple Villagers and do little good to tbe 
intending tourists What can lu truth be 
more absurd than that cither rich or poor 
should be spared the trouble of travelling 
by the high roads over so short a space 
if the unavoidable consequence must be a 
great disturbance of the retirement, and 
in many places a destruction of the beauty 
of the country which the parties are come 
in search of Would not this be pretty much 
like the child s cutting up his drum to 
leara where the sound came from ^ 

Like Gandhiji Wordsworth had a deep 
respect for manual labour One of his poems 
composed while he was enga«ed in digging 
wiUi a friend is addressed To the Spate of 
a Fnend The spade he says, is a tool 
of honour a trophy nobler than a 
conquerors sword It is a monument ot 
peaceful happiness It gives to him who 
uses it 

Health meekness ardour n iietness secure 
And industrv of body and of mind 
And elegant enjojments tfpt are j ire 
As nature is —too i uro to be refine i 
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the world an ideal picture of ennobled 
existence as n practical idtahst who has 
found it impossible to soothe tl o hungry 
millions with anj poem but one mvigonting 
food Gandhiji is immeasurably superior 
"Wordsworth would undoubtedly haao 
acknowledged this and wo cannot do better 
than quote in conclusion tlie sonnet he 
addressed to another practical idealist 
Toussamt 1 Ouverturc the leader of Iho 
insurgent slaves in San Domingo who 
when the French Government attempted to 


re establish slavery resisted the edict and 
was imprisoned dying in jail shortly aftei 
this sonnet was published Its appropnatoness 
to tho lato prisoner of Yerwada will be 
appreciated bj every reader 

Live and take comfort Then hast left behind 
lowers that will work for thee air earth, and 
skies . 

There s not a breath ng of the common ■wind 
That w ill forget thee ihon hast great allies 
Ihj friends are evultahons agorues 
\nd love and mans unconauerable mind 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mtss UiiA Bose topped the list of -til 
BSc candidates in the Calcutta 
1930 with first class honours in Expcriiuentil 
Psychology She is the first woman science 
graduate to have this unique distinction 
She has been awarded tl e ^fanmathanat 
Bbattacharyya gold medal and the Santomom 
Silver medal and was offered a Poat 
graduate scholar'^Iip as v^ll ^ ^ 
Bchofarship in Expeninentil PsyciioJogy 


31iss Uma Boso 



The Real Nature of the Muhammadan 
Majority in Bengal 

Br JATINDRA ■\IOHA^ DATTA 


T he westioo o! the 

the ■Nlihimmadans and the Hindo* 
or rather the non Ituharamadans in the 
present administrative proving 
assuming greater importance day ^ J®. 
new o{ the insistent and alrao t imp rtinent 
demands of the Bengali ilnhammadans 

Dealing with the population of Bengal 
alone it appears there are 

ATirTS pEMlLtS TOTiU 
V* i-ilnidT l“331Sl7 ‘»o4SSl24 

Mauammadans a OOjO''’ .i0su9U'=' 

Vl I ’30310 

^hers {J 8^ 0 » ‘ o 

ISm™ i'“ 

The flUmher o! resprehee miles «od 
t Tea b«low 

'■»' “"'"rmu.P 

Mow-xi AO on lt^®oi> 

Over^ SSm 

1310130 !’3m81 
From the aboje ^ oT°5aham 


. t^t of the totfl number of Moham 

apparent that ot tne tu female minors 

i^adans both male and 
dating all those while the 

minors) form ,_”|be ca«c ®* the 

-percentage of *0'"°^. ' , -jhe respective 
Hindus is 46 per cent on T Ihe 
percentages of minors in t 
madan males and gct.^e comspond 

"5S.?"l»”'.he H.Xs'’'- 41 pee cent 
and 17 per cent . known 

.. do “ortiV. eeeoppl 

as crude figures 7 «vstcniatic or 

ol accidentil or i** 'p a^p ll Kil-ichand 
JilM r».s statemool oi a.o 3,, 

Ota.t says he i. o hr* ,^p C„s„P 

and his son \biinr •- . . . 

enumerator does not hesi ate to t^e it 
down no docs not question the truth or 
its accuracy 


It IS common experience that the mass 
of our people whether Hindus or Muhamma 
dans are ignorant and careless to the 
extreme and cannot giie any correct idp 
to their a^e In thi connection the 

Censns Superintendent of Bengal makes the 
following ob en atio is The age returns 
are one of the curiosities of an Indian 

Census All but a very small proportion 

of the people of India hi^e only the '•a^iest 
idea of their age Among the illiterate it 
9 not uncommon for an old man to «ar 
that he is probibh ’■> or for a father 

to give his age less ti ao t”® so® ’ J! 

Many simpla plead ignorance but others 
and they form the great majority make wild 
cnesaes or give such ludicrous replies as 
hs Mis 20 or 40 The ideas of the 
enumerators on the subject of age are often 
quite as nebulous as those of the persons 
enumerated They blithely take down 

wlateaer IS told them audit must not be 
» imagined that the entries are even approxi 
' mately correct But t)e resulfant statistics 
me hu *fo means uithout laUte 

If the crude age distribution figures 
, (su h as are given in Subsidiary Table I 
of tlie Bengal Census Report) are carefully 
5 examined its extreme irregularity la the 
e first to draw our attention Larue numbers 
g arc returned as aged ‘‘o 30 3a 40 etc re 
g presenting persons who guessed at their 
age in multiples of five A preference for 
even numbers rather than odd numbers 
,* aUo appear Numbers ending with 2 arc 
I much more preferred than those ending with 8 
i Generally epoakirg it is only after "•> or 30 
** that the majontr of the population makes no 
•Utempt to p »ess ts ape nearer than to the nearest 
n muUooofo After that ape the proportion that 
it CueS'CS ■’tt *bi3 way appear to mcreas wi h ape 
* b t th re vre marked d fferenoes between the 
j behaviour of males and females iluhammadans and 
•d llndos and Western and Eastern Benpal people 
iO in the matter Sfore Hindus attempt to pive ages 
ns ch are not multiples of o than M lAammadans 


til ch are not multiples of o than M ihammadans 
and It 1* likely that mdividoals among Hindus 
have on the hole the more accurate km wledge 
ot tl eir ages This la no doubt to be accounted 
for ky the advantage which they have over 
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Hiilnmrmihns in the matter of education’ 

B th amoni? Hindis and ^Iuhamtnadan<» those 
living m 1- astern llen„il seem to have guessed 
their ages much more often l> plumping fo a 
multiple of n thin those luius m the Western 
Jialf of tho province The Lastern Uengal people 
iivpiired multiples of 10 iii ich moro often than 
0(1(1 multiples of 5 but the "Western llengai people 
show cl mu h less often a preference for even 
multiple* of ') In tho western half of tho pro\in(» 
verv mini Hindus especially seem to have incd 
to aioid multiples of 5 


Bengal as well as those for Fnglind The 
cums are printed at p 189 of the Bengal 
Census Report A reference to those curves 
convinces one that there are more persons 
under 21 or 22 among the lluhammatians 
than among the Hindus Tlie curve for 
the "Muhammadans crosses the Hindu curve 
at a point corresponding to age 21 or 2’ 
and that for Fogland about at the age of ’4 
or 25 the Hindu curve»mDetsthat for England 


The Census Superintendent Bengal is 
definitely of opinion that the people of 
the Western half of the piovince are much 
the more alive to the importance of the 
knowledge and correct return of age He 
IS further of opinion that to use the 
crude figures for the distribution of the 
population by annual age periods without 
adjustment cou/d tiol but Imd to se/ious 
erro) 

By the process of graduation the technique 
of which we need not describe or discuss 
the Census Superintendent tries to eliminate 
the irregularities duo to ages having been 
guessed to estimate the direction and 
intensity of tendencies to exaggerate or the 
reverse to eliminate without altogether 


at ago 35 


As it IS not easy to reproduce such 
curves the following figures showing the 
age distribution by quinquennial age periods are. 
given below 

Graduated Distribution of 10 000 of each . 
sex b) quinquennial Age periods 





Ihe figures for other age periods are nol 
given as they aro not relevant for our 


Ignoring vanation m the birth rate of recent 
years t e 1918 1920) and having produced 
a graduated senes to show iiow it may be 
used to ascertain the age distribution of 
the population of different parts or classes 
of the province 

After certain preliminarj calculahons he 
plots the re ults of graduated figures grapln 
cally for both the Hindus and the "Maliam 
madans and he sajs It appears that at 
least from 14 to 24 the number of males 


present enquiry 

For politiciil purposes the enfraucLisable 
age has been fixed at 21 This is as it 
should be For the purpose of Municipal 
elections and election to otlier local bodies tlif. 
voting age has been fixed at 21 for at least 
40 to 4» years without any objection being 
raised by anybody Hindu or Muhammadan 
or European If a guardian be appointed by 
the Court, if the estate bo taken charge of 
by the Court of "Wards the age of roajorjj 


has been nndcistated and that there has 
been a distinct tendency to over estimation 
of their ages by young men from 18 or 19 
np to 24 and m under statement of the ages 
of boys from 13 or 14 to 17 The curves 
which are printed at p 182 of tho Bengal 
Census Report show that the one for the 
^luharara idans is steeper than that for the 
Hindus from which wo may conclude that 
both tio overstatement and understatement 
of ages m the case of Aluhammadans are 
greater 

While discussing the under estimate of 
ages of girls from 9 to 14 tiie Census 
Superinteniient finds that in the case of 
Hindus it averages 16 while in the case of 


become* 21 

&o we have got to find out the proper 
tiou of those who aro under 21 to the 
of each class of population 4 

Id tho Subsidiary Tible lA of Chapter Vj 
tho Graduated Distribution by Annual 
Age period per 100000 of each sex is 
given 

From the Tablf* printed above we get 
for 100 OOO of each sex the following 
figures to which wo add that fur ago 21 
as given m tho Subsidiary Table lA 


aiaJes 

46 9 n 


Hindus 

iemales 


J( '00 


1 119 1 8&1 


Mul ammadans 
^fa!es lemalc 
54 JO 5H 0 


1 9-»l 1 OU 


Muha nraadans it averages 1 7 

The Census Superintendent plots 
figures for Hindus and Muiiammadans 


479C3 18531 6C13I 55531 

the 

of Jlultiplying tho above proporbons by the 
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•total nnraber of each class we get the 
-following figures for those who are OTer 21 


Hindus 

Males FeraVes 
•5 7&S2S6 5118 606 


MnuuniiDirs 
Males Females 
5748.728 


From the abore figures, li will appear 
that taking the population as a whole, the 
relative strength of Hindus and Muhammadans 
are as 100 123 If we use the crude 
figures of Census for those who are over 20, 
the relative proporuon becomes 100 107. 

If we use the graduated figures for those 
who are over 21, the relative proportion of 
.Hindus IS slightly greater for the males but 
somewhat less in the case of females Taking 
the adult population as a whole, the relative 
strength is as 100 102 

In Bangil, there are 1236310 “Others.” 
apart from the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians, 

V e persons who are neither Hindu nor 
■Muhammadan by religion , hut who for all 
■politieal^urposes are “non-Muhammadans” 
Using the graduated figures of Age- 
Distnhutiou as given in Subsidiary Table HI. 
Tart TI for Chnstisns and Animists respectively 
for ages 0 20. and adding ti them from the 
Subsidiary lable lA. the proportion of minors 
for age 21 (we use the larger figure given 
there for the Mnharamadans the figures for 
the Chnstnns and the Animists not being 
given separately), we get the following figures 
for those who are above 21 amongst them 


* If we add these figures for adults to the 
Hindu figures previously obtained, we get the 
following results 

Males Females Total 
-Vnn ■\rnK^mm 3 aans ROThtl" 0406770 114^x913 
MmSmmSiM 5748723 5->A5700 11,254423 

Thus there is an actual mijonty of adults 
of both sexes among the non-Mnhammadans 
over the Mnharamadans , the majority is the 
greater in the case of males alone 

That there are more minors nm^g the 
Mnhamroadans than among the Hindus, 
that the total number of adnlU among ^ 
"ilindns or the non-irnhamrnadans is greaw 
than that among the Jluhamraadans can be 
shown in another way 

In Snbsidnry TaMe I the 4ge-Distnbu 
tion among the Rindns and the Alnhammadans 
by annual penod' f>r M'est Bengal and 
East Bengal are shown «eparalely A carelnl 


examination of the figures given there shows 
that the irregularity for the East Bengal 
^ures, for both the Hindus and the 
Jlnhammadans, are greater Beanng in 
mind the Census Superintendent’s remark 
that the MTest Bengal people give true 
retoms of age, let ns assume that the Hest 
Bengal figures are correct Then the difference 
between the West Bengal and East Bengal 
figures represent the misrepresentation of 
age Adding up the figures in Subsidiary 
Table I. for ages 0— *1, we find that there 
are per 100000 persons of each sex 


Wetem Bexoal Eisnm Bejtoii. Doteresce 
I llSDCS 

AUles 47 834 5’ 594 —4760 

Females 469oi 54432 —7431 

Mroianumass 

Males 623SC 57 '01 +46«5 

Females 64681 62 347 +4.334 


So according to Western Bengal standard, 
there are 127 330 more male minors among 
the Hindus in East Bengal wbo have wilder- 
stattd tbeir a|e, and as sncb ought to be 
conoted as adnlts Similarly, there are 192,336 
females wbo are adults 

Amongst the Mnbammadans, on tbe other 
band, there are 317,128 persons who are 
really minors, bat who have orer itated their 
ages to apnear as adults, and as snch,enght 
to be connted as minors. 

Similarly, there are 283184 females who 
are minors Makmg these additions and 
subtractions, we find 


Males Females Total 
Hindus , 58836IR 5310912-in%a'>8 

Jlnhammadans 5 4316'X) 5 222,516-10654,116 

If we add to the Hindu figures, the 
number of adults among the “others” the 
disparity would be grciter 

Withont entering into the discussion of 
the vanons causes which have produced 
tbe agcMlistnbutioD among the different 
communities, without going into details about 
the ments of the various correcti ns and 
processes applied and how they are applied 
let us look at the facts as arrived at by the 
Census Superintendent, Jfr W H Thomson, 
ICS 

la the Subsidiary Table IT. he gives tbe 
Ace-Distribution of 10000 of each sex in 
different divisions in Bengal at different 
Censuses since 1891 Adding up the figures 
for those who are under 20 we get the 
following 
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21-S n 171 r. I.J.fit'vi » 4 
%\b 7 r, lo5 '1 Mj fi W'» 1 


r c of 1021 1911 11)01 1891 “1^10 ago distribution for Bengal alone 

« 1 lIimliH ... , pn- .-»A «*i . >0 1911 and 1021 shows a greater 

n«nl«an s. I 100/ •« Proportion of very joung cli Idren than that 

ri\'Hi«len''> on I riO 1 J02 1 rn tww « for Bengal Bihar and Orissa together” 

l!^K* \ \t Comparing tho figures for the Hindus alone 

Huvalu U. ‘lii-MfiKiinuO !•' the pure y Bengal figure is less than the 

n i' r> tls ') M7 O HO 'f ^raiiflcJ figure which means that there are 

" 'i 1.1 -iitl minors among the Bengal Hiadus than 

Chitfacong SI’S H I7l o I >0 fi j'vl > {4| * amongst tho Bihar and Orissa Hindus , while 

0,J(>< /> loj I Hj a « » r the rererso is tho ca^o with the Bengal 

Trom the above figure-*, it will appear Mahammadans Tiiey have a greater number 
tint tho proportion of mmore aro steauiiy ©f minors amongst them taan amon/st tho 
decreasing m those areas whoro the Hindus Bihar Huhammadans The proportion of 
are in a majority, while the proportion of minors among tho Bengal llnhammadans is 
mlnor> are steadily increasing throughout greater than that among tho Hindus both in 
i period of 10 years irhcro tho Huhammadans loa and 1921 In both tho cornmnnities 
nrft m a majority , _ . thero has been a deereaso in the naraber of 

That tho above conclusions are correct minors on account of the influenza cpiderait 
will appear from the folio«^ng considerations ©f 1918 and declining birth rate t 

Tfoin the !!f Actuary to tho Government of India, 

n. 2JS, showing m his report on the age-distnbntion and 

fo 000 of each set for t^ho combined rat© of mortality based on the 1921 census' 

tiOD of Bengal, Biliar and Orissa for each previous enumerations, whed*- dealing 

of tho ’^'fh tho Bengal mole*, compares the numbers 

wo S®* hving in each quinary group for each of the 

figures for all ages up to .0 both male and censuses, after adjustment for minor 

femalo mis statoraenU and for migration He notices 

Uo below 20 per 200(XJ certain abnormal features in each of these 

TT.nda 9303 93“o ® 9410 censuses which according to him ‘shows that 

lluhatnmadaa 104Ji 10194 104J3 102C0 nt certain periods of life there is a pro- 

1, 1y.ll bo nppirent that llio proport, op of ‘n'lLhT.Tn 

miooto IS stoaS.lr .Qcroasing aaionssl tho '"“J, , fir ..rh ,ro 

SUao.o>adaPS, 'yb.le that anionest the 5“ " o'S oo“i„f °IS ™ ,0 

ITindos IS steadily decreasing tiiroaphout a Irlnlr 

Sod ol 40 yeaVs Tho drop m 11,; figure TTfa, If this be dealt w.lh as doe solely 
for tho lIohamTUadans between IW and ^ rfrfrfirrotr mis sfatemenf of age 
1021 IS ea-.ly accounted for by the lofinenza the a,,pl,oat,or. of oisthods of 

^ Jam,/* nf 101R graduation suitable only to ca‘?es where posi- 

®ir the aC the whole H ndu or fr, « •“‘'7 

ilatiaramadaD population of the two provinces I'bely ^he nature of the a , 

if Bengal and Bihar and Or.ssa lis been 7*‘“fbanoo of tho normal 

taken into consideration as no separate distribohoa by famines plagues, ma aria 

tores for Bengal Hlndns or Itnhammadans ote. is of tn(Irngs,gn,fioanoe»mpared with the 
ui,uic9 „ laroe and systematic mis statement of age. 


are available for the years 1891 and 1901 
From the Subsidiary Table III Pt II 


large and systematic »iw statement of age. ‘ 
Again when estimating lercentage of delibe- 


ijrom uio ouosiaiary ^ xi mis-statement of age by the males m 

showing the age dislnbution of lo w of provinces the Actuary 

each sex in each of the mam religions to fo,, estimated rates of rais- 

shtemoat differ amongst Hlndns and 


1911 and 1921, we get 
1921 

Hindus 4'533 

4 030 


19tl 

i 66o "Mflleg 
4 709 Females 


lluhammadans and amongst males and 
females in the different provinces and that 
generally, “the rates of mis statement are 
greater amongst Jfnhammadaus than amongst 
Hindus ” 

That tho lluhammadins are not above 
deliberate exaggeration will bo apparent from 
the following observations of the Census 
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Supenntendent. Bengal while dealing with 
literacy and religion 

“It utlioretam of literacy among Muhammidms 
■lhal has Ijoen roam y responaiblo for the pheno- 
menon that in the -whole popalatlon the nroportioii 
of malfta who are literate i9 greater over the tee 
of than between lo and ’0 It is true that the 
'»Town up seh «l bovs sometimes found iti Ijlisiera 
Bensil are all Muharamvlsna bit there w no 
doubt tint It 13 among iluharamadaa cultivators 
that there has liecu the croile-t exazgc-ralioa of 
the number of adults who are literate 

A community which has a<imitteiJI> a 
larger proportion of minors and which but 
for the deliberate and sy»ien>ai]e nils statement 
of age could be shown to have a sliH larger 
proportion of minors amongst whom the 
proportion of minor, are increasing leading 


ai5 

to a lowering of the mean age or average 
longevity, which exaggerates or deliberately 
lies about the po<se'Sion of a qualification 
such as literacy which it has not, wants "to 
dominate the other community It is very 
like a partner who has 7 «ons claiming ’/sth 
share from the other partner because he bas 
got onlv one son although hi» own contnbu 
tion to the common fund is not greater 
Mr FjzIuI Huq wanti, “to dominate over the 
B'*ngal Hindus but before he docs that he 
should par off the debt of gratitude to bis 
Bengali Hindu benefactors to whom his 
community owes so much in the shape of 
public spirit, end nments charities schools 
and college* organ ration flood relief fan me 
relief free dispensants and other public 
activities 


The Martial J^aces of India 


Bt MRAD C 
Past 
I 

T HI deliberate exclusion of ceUaio classes 
of Indians for reasons of policy and 
the purely professional character of 
the army fnese are the two 8«pect5 of the 
*pnnciple of avmy organiiation in India with 
which we have been almost eicln«ivfly 
occnpied «o far And we believe we have 
said enough about both to show that in their 
positive and negative reaction on the roan 
power of the country they have been factors 
-of vital and primary and not negligible, 
importance in making the Indian Army what 
it I* to day Yet we would not deny that 
tlere are certain circumstances of Indian 
life and history beyood the control of the 
British authorities which have contributed 
their share of peculiarities to the exi ting 
army They have operated m the past to 
S've a trihal or clannish character to the 
«ad w U perfivp* until they are 
overcom- by a resolute effort, stand in tie 
way of the creation of a national Indian 
array 

Bat even here a distinction roust be 
■made between cau'c and effect Some of 


CHAITDHUBI 

IV 

the circumstances 1 have m mind were no 
doubt originally inherent in thfe Indian social 
fabric But hnndred and fifty yesrs o 
British rale have so radically altered them 
that they must now bo called features of 
DrtUsk Indian rather than Indian life It 
bas become almost impossible to recognize 
jn them any trait of their rrigisal character 
The clo*o interaction of British policy and 
Indian tradition has given ti«o to a state of 
aSUirs for which the rc«ponsibility if tlere is 
to be any question of re*pon«ibihty at all 
must at hast evtuly be distributed between the 
British rulers and their Indian subjects ^o 
Indian ought to be pud as a matler of fact 
IS unwilling to bear lis share of the bJime 
and *0 far as it lies m him is quite ready 
to remedy the evil But this is more 
than can be said for the British mfers of 
India Having sown in di'aTmarDent tliy only 
complain bitterly (even if that) of having to 
reap in military incapacity 

i«owhere does the truth of this sfat ment 
appear more simply demonstrated than in 
the cave of the first factor on the Indian 
side which we must tnlce into convideratic 
before I arrive at any cone’ 
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regarding the true rolatioh of tlio present 
array to the military potentialities of India 
This IS the casto or tribal character of tho 
Indian military tradition as modified by British 
practice 

If a political genius had risen in India 
towards too middle of tho eighteenth century 
and tried to create a national army he 
would have found that the Indian society 
presented a very uneven texture when 
considered as military material Not only 
was fighting tho business of a number of 
professional bands and groups, but these 
groups and bands, too, were mostly hereditary 
tribes and caste** Tho military lifo of tho 
nation was governed by two principles tho 
pnnciplo of specialization and tho principle 
of heredity , and these two taken together 
prevented the growth of a tradition of 
national military service Here, however, it is 
essential to remember some clement-try facts 
in. order to guard ODe«elf against excessively 
simple theories Though fighting in India 
was the vocation of a number of specialized 
and hereditary groups, tiiese groups did not 
belong to any one particular caste, nor was 
their distnbutiOD confined to any particular 
region As the Licutenant^Oovernor of the 
Punjab stated in 1879, 'The fighting castes 
are to be found all over India ’ * and even in 
ancient India soldiers were recruited 
from the Brahmin, Khattnya Vaisya 
and Sudra castes, as well as from those 
innumerable tribal groups who were affiliated 
to the orthodox caste system by means of 
extremely ingenious legal fictions T Thus 
every region 1 1 India had its section of the 
population specially devoted to fighting, 
Jats and Rajputs in the Punjab, Brahmans 
and Rajputs in the U P and Bihar, Bundelas 
in Central India, Gurkhas in Nepal. Rajputs 
ID Rajasthan, 'Marathas and Tamils in the 
Deccan, as well as other numerous smaller and 
less import-int tribes scattered all over the 
country There was also to be found id 
jungly tracts thoughout India a large number 
of predotory and wild tribes always at feud 
with the settled population 

The origin of all these tribes and 
their caste affiliations are extremely 
obscure questions All that can be said 
here is that it was not the caste system 
which gave nse to them, but rather 


it was their existence which imposed upou- 
the casto system its bewildering and 
amazing diversity Tho casto system in 
India which has been held respousiblo for 
nil tho evils of tho country has certainly 
tended to harden tho heredi ary aspect of 
every vocation or ethnic peculiarity But in 
other respects it has never stood in the way 
of a natural social evolution having only tried 
to iraposo some semblanco of order upon the 
lofinito variations through a common nexus 
In military matters, particularly, the caste 
system has never stood in the way of the 
rise of a new military community What it 
has done has been to impose a hereditary 
character on that community, giving a racial 
stamp to its nowly developed capacity, and 
thus acting in some way as an unconscious 
selective breeder ^ 

l^e reason for the existence of specializ- 
ed martial classes in India must, therefore, 
be sought not in the caste system but else- 
where It may be due to a certaijjj extent 
to the original racial character of the group 
But there is a less remote explanation of the 
pbenomenoD in the course of the political 
evolution of Indian society In India the- 
«ocia!, economic and religious life of the 
people pursued their course apart from the 
activities of the State nod tliorofore ware 
and campaigns came to be regarded as the 
business of chiefs and kings and the pro- 
fessionals who chose to set e with them 
The traders and peasants pursued their 
vocations with equanimity, while kings fought 
with each other for thrones or territories,^ 
and the defeat of one or the other meant to 
the m^s of the people only a change m the 
person of the revenue taker Accordinelyr 
wars never came to be regarded in India as 
a condition of national existence nor were 
tbe State and the people, the State and tho 
army ever considered as synonymous terms 
This state of afihirs, a not wholly unraived 
evil, as every Furopean country saddled with an 
almost intolerable military burden is coming 
more and more to realize was not a feature 
of the political and social life of India alone 
In Europe, too before the tradition of national 
service was created by Revolutionary France, 
fighting was the business of professionab 
and wars did not tonch the lives of the 
greater majority of the people of a country* 


• AopHodi •«*a to the Report of the Special 
Comratt e (of 18781 Vo' IV 

t Knultlvjam Arlluwtsiram edited by R. Shama 
(1919) IX ld5 36 Pp 339;7’ 


"See the very lotere^tinff dtsc*ssion of the 
qaeshon m note A of Julien Henda.s famons boot 
io Tr hison d»s Clcrrs (p 253) M Benda ma^ 
the foilomng statement as regards wars betweea 
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And there, as m India, the soldiers came 
from professional bands or racial groups who 
had specialized in the military line, thongb. of 
coarse the hereditary priociplo was not earned 
to anything like it extremes as m this conntry 
In the middle ages fighting was the normal 
occnpalion of an almost hereditary caste, the 
knights, and the same tradition continaed to 
be m force even when the first standing 
armies came into existence with the adtent 
of the modem age The- first standing armies 
were comp >3ed almost entirely of the well 
known martial races o! Europe The backboneof 
the array of Francis I of France were the Swiss 
Thi eorp d'elite of the army of Henry VllI 
of England was a body of 1500 Germans the 
famons Landsknechts of Swabu, who were the 
numstar of the army of Emperor Maximilian 
also In^he English army it was this body 
of Germans who marched immediately before 
and behind the King and this tradition of 
enlisbng contingents of foreign mercenaries 
continue^ tbronghont the sixteenth century • 
Another munstay of the Eaglish army w«s 
the Northern Horsemen, whose home was 
the three northern counties of IVestmoreland, 
Northamberland, and Camberlaod They bad 
been “called into being at some nocertain 

E ?fiod by the eoternal forays on the Scottish 
order,” and from the beginnings of tbe 
Sixteenth century. * appeared regnUtly on the 
strength of every expedition as perfectly 
indispensable’ + Even down to the eighteenth 
century, Bntish Kings and OoTeroiDeols 


tbe existence of distinct ethnic or vocafional 
groaps ID Earope who specialized in fighting, 
while that of tbe Samurai prove their 
existence in another eastern country 

The conclusion seems therefore to be no 
more than warranted that down to the eighteenth 
century the evolution of the m litary vocation 
(though not certainly of the art of war) 
bad ran along almost parallel lines in Europe 
and India. Tbe analogy seems to be closer 
still when we compare the new tendencies 
m Enropc and India towards the beginning 
of tbe eighteenth century Just as in Europe, 
m India also the tradition of profess onalism 
and caste was showing signs of breaking 
down before the impact of irrestsuble 
bistoncal forces This new development 
manifested itself m t*o routnally contradict ry 
tendencies the first of which was to break 
np tbe organization of the military vocation 
ID clans and sects and to evolve profeisional 
mditary adventurers out of them while the 
second tended to unite these clans and sects 
under a loyalty wider than mere clan loyalty 
and attempted tomakeacationalarmy of them 
Tbe provinces under Mogol domination, and 
the revolted temtoriee where a militant type 
of Hindu nationalism was in full swing, 
were the two spheres is which the two 
tendencies respectively asserted themselves 
with the most marked effects The disruptive 
effects of the Mogul service upon the Rajput 
clans of the East are described in tbe 
following words by Captain A fl. Bingley 


Supplement their native forces, and, as is ell |i;»jpui3 lartrely empIoyM as mercenaries in 
known the Hessians formea avery large section must of the Stoghul armies The naiure of their 
of the Bntsh military forces that were employed eervioe however was essentially different from 
dnnng the American War of Independence of their brethren of Rj«putana. The latter 

4 »u nonnoM of Hurl, eerved the Ifchufs more as altics than as feuda- 

Besides ^ese facts the tones, eadi Rajput leading his own cxinungent. over 

landers, Cossacks, Hnssars, Janissaries prove which he exercised supreme and unqupsiioned 

' — autjonty The position of the Purbeah Rajputs 

States “As resarda ware between btates the was one of greater dependence The inbal organi 
atntudeol the mass was for long limo what Voltaire wnop was no doubt preserved but the clans 
dscntxss la the-e haea This mulUtude of soldiery bet-ides i«iDg smaller and of minor pohtJoU impor- 
cutmnnaiiy ie t up by aiV the fhmvsr iw# •raisauw' Cihxt www tremnwiiy- empibyetf 6y one of the 
and a very deplorable nuisance But this evil as has Maosa dare or great Muhammadan nobles the 
already been observed produces one good the swrioe being to them rather than to tho Jloshui 
people do not mu themselves up m W4re noder; Emperors Intrigues at the Delhi Court caused 
ukeu by their masters . the cilirens ot besieged epnstaat changes la the ptrsonntl of Provincial 
towns often pass from the domination ol ono pnocw UovemmeQis and the Purbeah Rajputs unbound by 
to anoiier's without the loss of stmrto citiiMe any considerations but their ovrn lutercsts naturally 
hfe.tbey are simply the pnre of him who has shtfled alle^ance from ono employer to another 
n»re soldiers m re cannon and money each tnbal chief acting according to nis own mclma 

lEssa, tvr Us Moturs sub fine ) These words taon aid judgment. The Rajputs of Iliacliistaa 
might be applied to the conditions in Indre in the ww thns accustomed to mercenary service long 
sixteenth and seventeenth ceatunes without tho before the arrival of European settlers m ladia * 

chajuse of a single syllable , . . ■ 

bir John lortescoo — Th^ IIx»l(yTy of Ihe Bntuh 
'^y„\oL I. p 114 
t JbuL, p 114. 


A 11 nmgley-n« Rmpi/te Caste 
Handbooks for the Indian Army ItSltJ pp 10-20 
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^YhlIe this was the tendency within tbo 
Moghul dominion a new type of niilttint 
Hindu nationalism was creating power/al 
military States in the Punjab and m the 
Deccan The army oi Shivaji and the later 
Maritha chiefs was the nearest approach to 
a natioml army over seen rn India The 
Sikh military power was less political but 
it wa= not less closelj knit and closely 
resembling these two in spirit and organizi 
tmn though neither so unified nor so 
disinterested were the military powers of the 
-Jats and the Bnndela Rajputs under 
Maharaja Cliliatrasal Bundfla The militant 
Hinduism of these communities had a profound 
effect on the military life of the Indian 
people They all tended to take the tradition 
of military service from a clannish or 
professional to a broader national or 
religious ground and there is no doubt 
tint under their influence a tradition of 
national service would have been gradually 
created in India But before that covld be 
they shattered themselves m a struggle 
against tlie newly established foreign power 
who finding m these gieat military 
commuDites the worst enemies to its own 
expansion defeated them with the help of 
other Indians 

The military record of the British power 
la India falls into three divisions from the 
point of view of the source from which its 
Array was recruited the first period of self- 
defence in which all adventurerers who camo 
to take service under it were enlisted tlio 
second period of offensive against the indigenous 
raililar; powers when only the Rnjpoti and 
Brahmins of the Ganges basin were almost 
cvclusivdy relied upon, and the tliird period 
of tho domination of India when tho broken 
up elements of the onco hostile military 
powers aro nlono enlisted 

In tho yivery oarlv period there was no 
rcst'iction ^ ns to caste and tribe 1 ven as 
late as 1S39 an Army order of the Madras 
-army laid down that all natives art eligiUo 
for enlistment without reference to caste 
provided they are in nil other respects 
perfectly ht for service * ForcfS howevir 
wen, at work at the samo time which tended 
more and moro to confine thw rvcrmtinent 
of the army of the Fa«t India C«mpmyto 
tho Rajputs and Umhmins of the U P and 
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Bihar \s most of the early wars of the 
Company were against Muhammadan 
potenhites it was found expedient to 
discourage tho recruitment of Muhammadans 
who predominated in the early armies 
and to replace them with professional 
fighters of tho Hindu castes.* This was 
also imposed upon the Company by the 
circumstance tint roost of tho p^ofe•«^lo^al 
fighters of tlie North and West of India 
belonged of that time to the other Hindu 
Powers who were at war with the Fnghsh 
Tlie defeat of all these and tho revolt of the 
over confident sepoys in 1S57 led to the 
third shifting of the military centre of gravity 
and this has persisted to this day f 

The reason- for which tho British Govern 
ment in India finds itself compelled to harleq 
tho cflsto tradition of fighting in ^noin are 
profound Incapable by its very nature of 
in«piring or invoking in its support anyseiiti 
ment of national service tho British military 
anfhonhes m India hare of necessity tf* 
more and more on tho hereditary fighting 
traditions of a casto or tribe to sustain tho 
morale of thmr soldiers and to save their army 
from fnrong into a danger us nwb of 
mercenaries They have therefore encouiaged 
tho tribal prejudices nod the exclusiveness of 
every casto They flattered the vanity of the 
Onrklm at th® expense perhaps of the Sikh 
and that of the Sikh at tho expense of the 
Gurkha till at Inst every caste enrolled in the 
army has come to believe that it was the 
cream of tho fighting races of India Diinng 
tho war as will as before and »ftcr every^ 
Bntiah officer who has commanded Ind'ao 
troops has repeated tho saying that in order 
to get tho best out of an Indian soldier he 
must not bo treated ns if ho were a eoffier 
like any other soldier but that his pocnlmrities 
most be respected t This m plain Inngiiago 
means that tie fighting quality of an Indian 
soHmr of the British fnrfiin army has to t>c 
mamtnined hr a constant pamponog of hw 
parorl nl vanity 

Tills tendency townrtls the drying up of 
tbo military cnercte^ of tho Indiaa people 
Under British rule I as dereloped to such 
an extent that it has led the British military 
anihonties to enunciate theories of I rfatity 
and environment wJnch not only no hiol gi t 
would ever dare to male tat which tvpdo-aly 

• RneW — Tie p. t 
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„„ . . >,»„ vhI a MasaJmaa found drinkinfr alcsholic Imiior 

contradict one another Fighting quality ^diao»>cyios lo part or whol' the rules h d djwn 

rf Ihr'lIarZi^ol' tow'hgo® 'whctheT'S- Bui' it ■> not br hurJcnine the cutis 
physiAl snperiority of the so-called martial traditions alone that the British authorities 
lais was due to racial characteristics or to ,n India have done 
conditionsof diet and life or both I entenant harm to the martial spint of ‘ho Indian 

Colonel Graham Public Health Commissioner people They 

to the Government of India, said political d.j.cr.m.nation altered the whole 

“I thmV T said m mv memorinlnm that the character and Hit distribution of the fi„htin„ 

quJiKve^^mueha?i 5 j«iir« atthe m^ent castes and tribe of Indix Wo have alreadj 
wlonel HeCav went verj strongly *^* *^“^ slated thattheso ciUi-d hghting race* were to be 
of the protein elements m the diet m ^nd we have aKo stated 

the causation but I ««hOTOl how that ha how the field of armv recruitment has come 

^tricted pred minantly to the Pan,ab 
whylsaywQ require more inquiry in India on carrying ont this process they deroartialized 

tVs piyicntar subject ‘t many gallant Indian tribes nnd castes who 

AnoUer anthority would possibly have their particular reqnireraents 

it that the fighting capacity depend* cf these classes aro the fighting 

entirely upon geographical eivirooment Bnhroaos The accompanying map illustrates 
R^femog to the quality of the different distribniion and Iho of this 

classes ffof Gurkhas Barrows well known „aportant class. Dnr ng the war of 101^18 
isanual states they furnished 20 382 recruit* to the Indian 

I/Mboj8 those bom and bred m the l.n« Army Not a single man of thi* class is 
of a resirnnnt. seldom combine the now to be found in its rank the regiment of 

virtues and physique of th^^ forewhen on i are tjje 1st Brahmans which took lU narao after 
apt to detonorata in each successive genc^ ^ composed of only one company of 

“StilV says Ibe same a ithority 8<we Oarhwali Brahmans 
of the very best Gnrkha soldiers nave oeen search for combined political 

line boy« , seennty and military efficiency the 

The fact seems to be that being nnaoie military anthonlics have created 

to make any alterations in the fuodamenui ^ important fighting class m the 

principles of recruitment, the t>r««sn puojabi Musalmans who had no very ancient 

authorities in India seek to maintain ine tradition behind them but were 

.martial spirit by snb»idiary deviws iney known for their freedom of religions 

emphasize caste traditions religious tnnimons political fanaticism t They now form 

sectional traditions so that no elemeoi oi ^ numerous smglo cla*s m the army 

the m.l.tery etS?™W TII 

The second factor which affects recruit 
ing in India is the low physical develop 

lu periieiuatiuB - . meat of the general mass of the Indian 

Indian life for this purpose will m p^ple, and the army authorities m India 

clear from the following have not been slow in taking advantage of 

standing regulations of the Htn bith circumstance as an explanation of 

Regiment Iheir recruiliog policy When for example 

“Jlt-n will observe the customs the question of a more general discussion 

k S Vh fonnd smnUng tobacco £•" ,? was being discussed in IhlS a ivmmiimque 

“■iX .fe' to 'Si h»“h=3'-crbS= .s»ed b, th, Govetnmert ol I,d.. sulrf 
* ^ The stress of moilem warfare is so severe 

a oalj be nadergone by *' 


Indian people with the exception of «»nrse 
of national sentiment, the most efficient of 
these wonld be lost to them How far they 
go in perpetoating every obsolete 


* Cnsley and \\cho\\3~Ilrahmani Caste t hat it 
HandbiioWs for the Indan Army P •> > 


of strong 


,vi 'ngj^missum on * Begtmenl'il Standing Ortieri of Ihe^lllh S)lh 
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Sketch Iilustritivo the Distribdtiov o> Brahmav Sub tpibes 
which formerly furnished the Indian Army with recruits but from which not 
a single man 13 now recmited for the Indian infantry 
[The shaded portions indicate the approximate limits of the Brahman recrnitins ground] 



Aflrr the map gncn «>» NicnouA and Hrrairr— RnAinjAira Ca^te Ifandl>ool» for Out Armj 

Compiled iH ihe inleiUgtnn Branch of the office of the Q U G in 7 «hio 
IIXIXANATIO’ f OF SifIXS 

(Th« figures m parenthesis indicate malo lopalalion in 1S9?) 

-Rhmnhar Bmlimans (ICIO^O) K-Kannijiya Brahmans (079000) 

Q-Oaiir (JJ'iSO) b-Sirwama (‘iomOOOI 

J-Jijhotiya (J’OOOl So-San-vlhya „ (JiilDOO) 

Amoiuj these the kananjiTas and the Sarwsnjas were the pnnnpal fichting Brahmans Thev do rot 
eenerall\ occur west of tno htwa distnct ^o aoroimt has l-een taVen in tliH tn«r of Brahman 
8ulMsist'‘S who have a malo populalion of Jess than I0*X)0 In ftny particular diifncU 


natural rhj«ifi«e and no n«efal pirposo As a principle this was uoexceptioDahle 
will serveil l.y rocniiting ihosc who do not and thero can bo no doubt that the facts which 

fiiim this test Ijjp Oovemraent to utter this warning 

• The StaU$nmn MajA 1018, were only too dcpiTssiDgly true 




TIIF il^KTIVL RVCfcS OF INDLV 


Quantily 


.'C 


(Winter ■ nly) 


I!at m slmsini: tho physical desenctatipn 
of the people of In lit it should n« bo (otAtocs 
for-ollen tint it i? not a fictor which affect Sat 
tbo Army alone In every sphere of life bieir 

the baneful efltctn of tins cirwmstance is fresh (other fh-in potifoos 

beinjc only too keenly felt The primary ^gj 

town for thi-i is of coarse under nMin->h- \tta 
;nent and di-.ease which arc agim duo to 
poverty and ignorance In drawing attention 
to the seriousness of the situation tho Ml- fljjio 
India C inference of Medical Researchers Oioinr 
pa‘sel tho following resolution at iN sessions Tjinn^w 
ol 1121 nnd 1020 C^Su-s'”" 

“Thw Conf rence bcli res that the avenuio T tiaceo 
unm er of dnlhs rwulimc cv«ry year 'ro™^ S«retJ 

ventihb d fasoisaliott to t> miilons that the nmec iceeklj tf* ir 
averujo n 1 nh. r of thrs lost to labour b> e^h (jheo 
pecKin inlnliA. from preveniiblo d aea'*e la not 
l<Ms than a fortnight to three we«-ks m The contn->t i> perhips too conspicuous 

^S'Tn '~v5' lobe cmnhwzcdatlc.nh Dnnns the 

(‘i.alaiMtion anl die-iso is not less than vostirations of ths Royal Commission on 
M iv.c»anl th,a> tho perrentago of infants Vgncultore the Chairman Marqais of 
b ra m Inlva who retch Linlithgow put the qutstion to the Pnbhc 

“f^p- pinto 'SW to ol Th«lSSh“ocP lleollh Commissioner to the GorL ot India 
bCl iw th»t ih«a esiimwcs aro nnd r-®tai menu whethertho opportunities of obserriDg men of 
rather tX»a e\a.*'*erat ms. but altowoiz fw tho jj,® same race under better conditions of 
imiest j^ibh maivm o(^ n^otishment afforded by tho Indian Array 

SilrtVlniitSn oIo5"mo lise..0 .•osul.'lS h.d been taken tall adraalase ol lor tho 
*enpd h in IroJs of crorts of nip<-vs each y<vir purpose of comparison and control of the 
The rofcnt Ciims shawl t ut the position in India cfTect of diet on the physical derelopment 
IS ona ol tf Mvo c u-*np»n > Indian people To this question 

This deplirahk state of afTurs is dn^* as Lieutenant < olonel Oraharo replied that the 

we have said, above all to tho poverty of tho scientific side of the question had not been 

Indian people and in a li*^sor degree to their looked at at all in tho Army* Botthongh no 

isnonaee and di ♦ lie habits. It has ^ncral invest gation had been earned out 

ticorae a conimonplict b' say that tho regarding the qaestion it might have been 

greit r najarity of the Indian people live possiblo for L^ Colonel Graham to give an 
Upon an allawatici of foo I which is utterly answer to the question from tho case of one or 
tioaliHluato ta susfa n a man m the two select classes. The Dogras, for example 
ordiaarv occup.ationspf life But what it really exhibit a rather poor physique when they aro 
m*-ina in priclco will bo viry erophali colMcd m their native hills But after 

cilh bnught borne if a comparison i> trneot tho higher standard of feeding 
m\! between the daily food of an avcra're quickly develops them asd there is no donbt 
Taliva piisaat, of which 1 belli ve ev^ono n higher standard of living and the 

has n fairlv cl »r iJ a with tre lollowing improvement of the economic status of the 
scale of rations pyt day per man wbicb the Indian peasant would go a long way towards 
ni I tary anthontio issue to troops on field improving his physique 


Vvur or R\tios> is vui. ihioB ns 
l\n\N Tko^i-. vnd botiowtrs 
i»,.7, ,w y 

lenon laix c. * 

Jl -at. fresh . 

it k ti wM 


Rut tbe phys cal detcnoration of all classes 
of Indians, including those of the so-called 
martial raevw. » the result of a vicious 
eircK of iznoraoce povertv and in some cases, 
of a baneful habit of living which can hardly 
b' remedied through prita'o and individual 
enterpn e without State eCort cn a 
vast scale. Whe'her such eff it would be 


* 7>i>ort<>''tW /VWCo*wwwviqi*r*wv ^pert cf th- noyal ' 

m t,witftire. wn Vol I par* L p iCl 
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coming IS a qDO--tion on which it is 
permissible to be very sceptical m India. The 
spokesmen for the Government of India do, 
of course claim that a good deal of 

unostentatious but steady work is being done 
by the Government Department in the matter 
of public health and sanitation This may be 
fruo, judging by the standards of the 
Government of India. But such a claim can 
hardly bo sustained if the criterion of a freo and 
civilized country bo applied The Public Health 
Department of every cmntry in Enrope and 
America is a aery important department, and 
considering the grave health situation of 
India it would have been natural to expect 
that it would aKo be a very important 
department of the Government of India and 
the ProMncial Governments But what the 
position it really occupies i'- will be apparent 
from the testimony of Dr Bmtlev. the 
Director of Public Health in Bengal 
before the Royal Agricultural Commission 
Dr Bentley was speaking about Bengal one 
of the very unhealtiiy provinces of India He 


was asked 

T dgiQir from the standard of other 
m India and of other couatnes do von think the 
HeaUh Department is one of the most important 
DenartmS of the adm inistration of the provmeo? 
i-Tt Kid be but it IS not It is one of Uie minor 

dcparimcQW m your ormiou is it not ? 

-I Mrwinly llnnkthat the nealf) Department should 
have same atandmer as say tho Ministry of 
Health m Great Britain 

The same standing as the Ministry of Health 
m GreatBritam it certainly has not nor is ever 
likely to have And only one more instance will 
be given to illustrate the backwardness of the 
Government of India in these matters British 
experts often mate the statement that it is 
the dietetic habits of the people of certain 
provinces m India avhich are responsible for 
their poor physique Tet has the Government 
taken any steps to counteract these habits 
or initiated and supported the preliminary 
researches into tho problem of nntrition ? 
Such things are done as a part of the dotips 
of 1 civilized Government in all the countries 
of tho world In Japan for example an 
Iropeml Institute for Nutrition was established 
by a Special Ordinance of 1920 and foundations 
were laid for alterations in the national 
diet which appeared necessary from the point 
of viow of physical dovolonm^ntf 
■ * Koval ( ommission on Agriculture in India 

Tol IV Evidence p '63 , , ,* 

t Hoyal Commission on i\encnlture Vol 1 parti, 
Evidence p 160 


But bad as the situation is, there 

IS no reason for giving up all hope of 
nmelioratioQ, if one sets about the task with 
intelligence knowledge and energy There 
are otlier countries in the world in 
which too, physical deterioration is a 
disquieting phenomenon In Great Britain, 
particularly, the poor qualify of the recruits 
who present themselves for recruitment to 
tho army is causing grave c ncern to the 
Army authorities there Replying to a 
question in the House of Co nmons on 
November 25 1930 Mr Tom Shaw the 
Secretary for War in the Labour Government, 
stated that the difficulty in the way of 
getting the necessary contingent of recruits 
for the Army was that tho physique of the 
men offering was not suitible ’* And a few 
weeks before this statement was made The 
Soeclator was regretting that many.of t(je 
lads are not up t» tho required stgnuard of 
physique education or character 'f This 
state of affain> appears to be the culmination 
of a tendency observable for many years 
past and not simply the result of tti£,wHr and 
post war year'* of economic unsettleraent 
and distress ‘The Report on the Health of 
the Army for 1911 " for example states 
that 

“As m former years tho greater majonty of 
recruits raised were growing youths and a large 
proportion of them were out of work so that, as 
a consemi^^nce many were in poor condition and 
exhibited the general a\nnt of maturity which has 
alwavs been a ch racteristio of our young soldiers 
There is no evidence of prospective improvement 
ID tins respect § 

The inferiority of the physique and the 
intelligence of the British recruit became 
particularly conspicuous when it was 
compared to the superior development of 
tho Dominion soldier This was brought to 
the notice of the Army authorities in England 
as far back ns the Boer War** and became 


• 77«» Times November 20 J930 p 8 
+77r S/Ke'ator Aun 9 19-10 
§ Report on the ([o.aIth of tho Army for too 
year 1911 191 > It'd R2S7) p 2 , , 

Report of n Ms Commissioners ‘'ppom*^ 
to inquire into the military prenaraiions and other 
matters connected a\ifh the War m South 
19 O , Minutes of Evidence p 202 and p y'' 
Replying to n question (No 47o8) about the miauty 
of the colonial troops LioiitODant General bellj 
fcenny «aid Yes I think luey were supenor » 
our men n t perhaps in diseiplmo and trayiin,. 
hnt in intell c’nee while hicl 1 Marsha! 
Wolseiy stated There is no doubt that the 
men wdio came from the colonics wore first ra^ 
You could not havo better men m every way 
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Tery noticeable danng the great war It 
IS described in one of the most poignant 
passages of C E Hontagae’s beautiful boot 
Disenchantment . 

“You might survej from besinnmg to end a 
British atUck up a bare opposite slope perhaps 
. with home troops on the left and Canadian or 
AnstraUsian troops on the nght lou hod already 
seen them meet on roads in the rear batUlHHis 
of colourless stunted half tooth less lads from 
hot humid l^Qcashire mills , battalions of slow, 
stanog laces gargoyles out of the tragical-comicd- 
histoncal pastoral euifico of modern English mral 
life Domimon battalions of men startlingly t^ler. 
stronger haod'orner prouder, firmer m nerves, 
better schooled more boldly interested in life 
quicker to take means to an end and to parry and 
couaKr any new blow of circumsfance, men who 
had learned already to look at our men with the 
half-cunous half pitying look of » higher happier 
«sie at a lower And -now you saw them all 
these kinds, arise in one contmaona line out of the 
^h and walk forward to hear m the riddled 
Utah and wrung spirit the sins of their several 
fathers, pajlUiTs and masters ’ • 

No wonder the Canadians and tb& 
iostralians came fo regard therasefves as 
tbe sloreo troops of the British Array 

This standard continued in the years 
after the war The General Anonal Report 
foT the British Army for 1921 states 
. "It will be seen that tho general standard of 
the m>m presenting for enuatment baa been poor 
This 18 no doubt largely attributable to the mode 
hi hie led by many of them dimog tbe war and 
St a time when they were growing lads ’ t 

Bat the years following showed no 
impruvecueot. and the Report for 1924 stated 
that 

“Although the quality of the recruits accepted 


And in 1925 52,207 out of 89,277 were 
rejected on this ground 

The following short table gives tho figures 
of rejection for physical reasons in the 
Bntisb Army for the years immediately 
preceding and following the war 
year No of men served Rejected for Percentage of 
widmotice papers physical reasons rejections 


1911-12 

57 681 

20 577 

356 

1912-13 

4b 133 

22 277 

2b 6 

1919 20 

1198 6 

37 949 

317 

1920-21 

106 454 

51 021 

47 4 

19 1-22 

lObQyl 

59,736 

555 

lq22 23 

Sl)0d9 

49 550 

67 7 

1923 24 

84 506 

49245 

582 

1924-25 

89 277 

52207 

586 


This shows a steady rise in the number 
of men rejected for unsatisfactory and 
nosnitable physique and illustrates in a very 
vivid fashion the physical deterioration 
of the clas es which supply soldiers to the 
British Array 

IV 

We come sow to tbe third factor 
affecting recruitment in India, which is the 
economic factor Like every other voluntary 
army, tbe Indian Array al-io is subject to the 
competition of other vocations, and it is 
likely that tbis competition may become more 
accentuated in the future As tbe Esher 
Committees Report summed up the situation 
immediately after the war 

The Indian soldier has »een the world dunog 
the l8«t SIX years in a way he never has befo e 
Uis ideas of uomf rt have ri'^en and he lias 


been maintained at a high FtandanJ. the wquired certain *astes to whuh he vias previously 

msque of tho yoidh of the nation hK not » ftr^jter Op is veil aaare of what has been 

;j-vvered f om the effects of var and postwar for the Bnli^h solder m the way of 

woditwns Jn cotKeqiieBce a f anielw>ratiou of conditions of life and pay since 

w attamuie nulimry age are of such phy»iwe ,hc and he is now apt to compare his 

beunabw to stand thepbysital own nay vith that of his Bnlish comrades 

o-^ifirKV mnrtot inii rccruiting generally 

. the full ptT 6 ''t on the recruiting market will ,3 langui^hins excert jw nnn tim 

bo appreciated from the fact that dunog the year ,{,o,|bK ,, ,» n,- 

review no fever than 4U 24.5 toot of of the men 

**““*““^^*® on account of physical they w-« before the war B.ii S^Lve to^e^ton 

3 with the fact that Indians epeiially Sikhs are taking 

/ri.^ t I _ to "ort as inethacics m large numbers Pay far 

■were hanfiy men ¥ney were vnen rt s bevond (Hat which tho army can offer is obuinable 

^ ' of sopmor now by indui s with even a small knowledge of 

w fk and therefore if you compare them machinery There are many well paid openinra m 

wijhour troops I should My they were better the lar ti.t of whiUi they are uVras 

tvju^tion q ^1 and agnwluiial development which will attract 

+ P- man* thousands of young men of the martial 

T T 0 Oeneral Annual Report on the Bntjvh clases’* “ 


, • . 0 Oenersil Annual Report wu »i ,7 
'iwy f r tho year ending 30th September 1921, 
with which IS incorpomed the Annual Report on 
recrmting. JP27 fCcnd IWl) p 8 

5 The Oeneral Annrnil Report for tho year 
WQiag Shh. September l92o 1926 iCmd. 2dl2) 


Now, this competition is not as recent a 
deerfoptnent as tfie B her Committee 


. India Committee 
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suoposes it lo be tlioush oiviog to the 
heJJdilarj tradition ot railitap sornce m the 
Panjab and oilier prorinces of N irthcrn India 
it IMS the last to male its appon anoe in tlioso 
areas In tho Madras Army, irhioli was m 
some respects composed of the best educated 
aSd the most intelligent men m the Indian 
Army the effects of economic competition 
were felt as far back as fifty yoara ago In 
Ins evidence before the Special Commission 
of 1879 General Sir Neville Gliamberhin the 
Oommander-in Chief of tho Madras Army, slated 
that ' military service no longer “n 9 npics the 
same attractive position as compared with 
other pursuits’* Commenting on this ndn^ion 
Sir Frederic Haines the Commander in Chief 
in India said a 

I Ao not think that any extraordinary difficu1t\ 
m ffMfme good class of recruits beyond that 

To'rirss S! 

Kntad ctmpelihon fo? labour has a somewhat 
“'‘''SuhreooSo' fallor is affecting all 
tho so called martial classes is also proved 
by the recruitment of the llahrattas Mahrattas 
nJw in the Array come mostly from tho . 
K^nkLn the Dekhani llaliratta^ thouRh better 
soldiers being somewhat difficult to enlist 
on account of their agricultural prosperity! 

Alltlus simply shows tliat India is energmg 
rttit of medieral into modern economic and 
ooliticil conditions when military service will 
be rendered as a public duty and so far as 
jt IS a profession be judged by 
applicable to all other Tocations On both these 
counts the British Government in India fails 
to offer sufficient inducements to possible 
recruits Wo have already seen how its inherent 
character fails to appeal to any but the 
predatory elements of the 

and the excessive cost of the British P^’^ion 
of the Army prevents the Governmentof India 
from making the pay of the Indian Sepoy 
more adequate There is accordingly no 
reason to think that with a chan^ » of 
Government in which the purely 
nterests would bo better looked to there 
would be any paucity of recruits on 
ccon^omic grounds 

here, too it is interesting to compare the slate 
of affairs m India with those m Great 

Britain 

•'”’Ai7>endiccs to the Beiwrt of tJic Special 
Commission of P 

I Jiiwir's ^jKiy O/ftcer s ifintiai (10^) P -2 


For the last ten years Army authorities in 
England have been meeting with the greatest 
difficulty in getting recruits for even their 
smiU standing army Not only is the 
supply of recruits far shor*^ of the 
requiremen s but most of those presenting 
t emselves are undesirable in character 
intelligence and phjsique The disinclination 
of the able bodied and oligiblo population 
of Great Britain to shoulder the burden of 
national defence is such tint ‘Ihe General 
Annual Report on the British Army for 
tho year ending 30th September 1924’ was 
compelled to state 

It IS a matter of regret that tho civi! population 
in some parts of tho country espccialh in industnal 
centres appear to adopt an attitude of apathy 
towards the Armj and military affurs 

There also appears to be a disinclination on 
the part of parents to alow their bod« to embark 
on a career which they consider holdi out to 
assured prospect of employment m futuit hfc. 

• This cliorus of regret is daily gaming m 
volume In the April (1930) number of Tfie 
Army Qtinrinlv the leading military 
periodical of Enelnud a writer dreitnttention 
in an article to the difficulties of recroitroent 
in England And in ifs issue for August 9 
1930 the Lon ’on Spectator wrote 

There is a shocking ironv in thousands of 
lads living on the dole ’ w hile advantagra ot 
the Armj are not taken 'Manv of the lads are 
not up to the required standard of physique oduca 
non or character and that is as sad as the fa” 
ttot those who are fitted srenot impelled by sell 
respect to prefei service to idleness^ 

The latest pronouncement on the subject 
comes from Mr Tom Shaw tho Secretary fej 
■War Replying to n question 'Mr Shaw told 
the House of Commons on November 2» 
1930 

That compared with tho same per od last ye*^ 
there had 1 een an increase in tho total irfale oi 
rwniits during the jiasr three tnon'hs tloughtJC 
numt«?r enlisting into the infanfn showed a small 
decrcasQ and remained considerably I clow require- 
ments 

Replying to n supplementary que'ition 
Jlr Shaw said that 

Steps were leing taken to make up ll e 
ciencies There wai however n Jack I on re 
of service the dtflldilty l>e ng tji t tho jliys QU® 
of th mer offtring was not siutalle t 

It seems strange tint no one has yet 
taken odiantago of these ficts to put 
forward a theory of tho martial races of 
the British I mpire 

• Cmd 2-U2 of »■>” p ( ^ 

t Tht Ttmts Jtovoml>or if 19 w p 8. 
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VTant of a general national military 
lra<fitinn tKe physical deterioration of the 
people, andthe ecnornic corapetition thc^e are 
11 roe factors which affect recruitment in India, 
and serious and depressing as tho sitnation 
IS in a’l three, particularly tho first two 
respects it IS not beyond the efforts of 
a resolute and puMic spirited GovemraenL 
But it is eractly here that we touch 
the ernx of the whole military sitoition 
in India. The alien power which rales 
India t> liT 13 not only not antions to 
restiro fhemtlitiry «pint of the Indian people 
bat it has hoen pursuing for the last serenty 
years, a poliej of maintaining their army 
aa an insulated bidy of manhood in the 
nnd-.t of a thoroughly disarmed and emas 
cnlated population In order to accomplish 
this phj'^ct nt has first, as far as possible 
ptvrenfp^ aff contact between the army and 
th«« qnlian population and secondly di'anned 
the latter Both these aspects of the 
demartialisation of the Indian people must 
be talieiop^p one by one 

As it IS not within the financial resources 
of eten the wealthiest country in the world to 
nsimtam and tram in pi'aco time an army e<inal 
to alt it> Tc<]aircments in war nil modern 
States nowadays roaintaia a close relation 
between its military and cirilian population 
so that in case of need the peace time 
armies might bo rapidly eapanded by 
drawing upon all the nrailable tuan p»«er of 
the ci'uotry In countnes m which the 
Toluntary system pretaiU it is generally tlio 
cuvtim to Rise as largo a portion of the 
■ cirihans a^ pO'Siblo a shnt term training in 
a second lino army like the Territorial Army 
ol (trial Dritain In countnis which have 
oonscrip'ijn but cannot absorb all the 
aradahlc man power cara i-* taken that oo 
porti m of the eligible quota of men 
sKulJ be wasUd through thonglitless 

reiection Tlm-s fw eaamvle. m Sonet 

Bn All, wbr.iy J.tw Br^’n-lar l7xoe .ahsorlvs ssui 
trains an annual masimain of 2*0000 men 
only while the annual contingent of ncruits 
IS a'viutSiOOOO tho snperfluou> personnel is 
gi»en th rough imlitirr training in the 
Tirntirial Armvor the Alilitia In addition to 
this aU these c untnes ios«e<s a wide «\stin 
of pr paratory military training la sehoala and 
coll »ees as well as ou*m5> them with a new 
to developing young men phr icitlty and 
morallr f r defence whitherornothey actually 
enur the army In Inncethis tr\ nmg begins 


at the ago of 17 and is given by athletic 
clubs educational institutions etc In 
^ ssia it begins at the age of 19 and 
Continues for two years The 0 T C 
performs a similar function for Great Britain 
while in the United States winch, relatively 
Speaking was one of the non military States of 
the world the R 0 T C under the auspices 
of the War Depsr ment is making strenu'us 
Sod wideiv ramified attempts in universities 
Ind schiils to give eleraoutary military 
Instruction to the yoilh of Ihe country It 
Is stated thit at the present moment lliOlO 
hoys are receir rig this lastraction in 318 
institutiMis in everv state of the Union The 
qhl'Hit of th ' tri (ling Is not to mate 
aoldicrs hu onlv to keep a sufficient pool of 
men readv to fill up the deficiencies of the 
Regular Army should oied arise 

In India armv ergimzatioo proceeds on 
fadicallv oppisile lin-s Not only is there no 
preparatory military training m schools and 
colleges not only has r petted proposals 
both m th© Legislatures and outside them 
to give wider phvsical training to the loutb 
of th© country been turned down on alleged 
financial groand but if any inference is 
possiWo from the past statements of policy 
and tb« prc<entactirities of tho Government, it 
se^ms to be the filed policy of the rulers 
of the conntry as wo have already stated 
to maintain th© nrniy in India as an island 
10 the middle of an ocean of military 
incapacity The basic needa of the army and 
Us rraerves but it must bo reraemberod 
that the present resprve of the Indian Array 
numbers only 43 013, of which 34313 alone 
b»lot»~ to the fighiiug units) provided for, the 
test of the Indian people must be disarmed 
and be road© thoroughlv inoconna from the 
military point of view The Territorial Army 
as it exists to dav is a mere skeleton and 
half tnuoed firco The Ciovernraent has not 
yet acceded to repeated demands to expand it 
or to give it adequate mill ary training 


Otte o} the tnate^tsai the aiost cjaical 
avowa’s of the point of view of the 
Army anlhontje» m India that I have 
come acriss is to be found la the vol imes 
if evidence before the Army in India 
Conmittee of One of the questions 

raised by this C>>iDn3ittee wa> whef er the 
creatwo of a rw rve f^r the Indian Array 
was practicable and dosirahle Aft^r statin" 
that such a step was open to “grave political 
nhjwtnn-’ Sir B chard Temple the 
Goxeraor of Bombay went on to sar 
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* In India under Brit sh rule the former martial 
tendencies of the Native population gradualljr 
become ies'iened till tliey almost disappear and 
this circuinsuince is considered to be one of the 
safe-cuards of our ule S i conscious bas the 
Government been of this that ■wilhm the present 

frenentioo the Native population lias been Kene^ly „n,ai uie iniernai suuaiion oi me 

“"-try - 1878 At that „„,e tbe Gover„„.ent 
passed Its Indian subjects through tlie ranks nor of India requested the heads of Provinces to 
sent them to their, homes I'', tho communicate to the President of the Army 


of its military advisers We possess a 
very interesting record of the pre-occupa- 
tions of the Government on this subject in the 
correspondence which passed between the 
Oovtmment of India ai d the Provincial 
Governraentsabout the internal situation of the 


On the contrary it has heretofore never parted 
with Us Native soldiers till thej were pensioned 
m the evening of life Iherefore to train them 
to keep them for a limited time, eith^ with tho 
colours or in reserve and then altogether to 
disch-inre them without pension to their homes 
m numbers increasingly large would be to ensure 
a constant influx into the pvil population m 
military men no longer bound to Oovemment and 
til infuse again into the people a part of thiU 
martial spirit which has teen disapwanng and 
the di'iiHipearanco of whi^> is stll adv^Ug^us 
to us This would be different from the past 

poicy of the Si 


Committee of 1878 their appreciation of the 
state of feeling” and ‘elements of danger” 
in their respective provinces In this survey 
of the political and military situation, the 
Panjab came out with very great credit for 
loyalty 

T» ? matter of extrem** satisfaction to the 
UoQ Die tuo Lieutenant Governor it was stated that 
he IS able to record his deliberate opinion founded 
upon 1 ngexpenenre of the people of the Punjab and 
the testimony of many experienced and able officers, 
that the stite of feelirg in this Prov! co is cat th®» 


M it ever was and would militate against those present tiroe^ excellent and ilis Honour .does not 
maxims of political safety which aie likely to telieyo that in, any other province in India there 
continue as iniperativo tn the future as they have will be found an emial amount of sym/iathy 
been in the past and are m the present between^ the riilm and^the ruled^ so much idcnhB^ 

It IS unnecessary to add anything to so ~ “ 


clear and comprehensive a statement of 
policy yet for the sake of completeness, it 
might not be absolutely superfluous to quote 
tbe f llowiug opinion of tt General H J 
Warre regarding the same subject 

The chef diffuulty iGen Warre said in India 
rtmsisM in disposing of this reserve d nog pea e 
so that an indefinite number of trained soldiere 
shall not ho thrown on native vilhgcs or scattered 
throu-hout the agnculturMl districts thereby 


cation of the interests of the people with thrao of 
the Ooveronient or so much real hfi'>rtr and 
acme lojaJiy as in the Punjab’* ^ 

The requirements of the internal security 
of this province were therefore not considered 
very heavy But two of tho most dangerous 
provtnees were reported to bo the U P and 
Bombay, and the opinion about them is 
worth quoting at some length 
Of the U P it was said 
Tho ppoeral feeling fi'’] ono of apathehc dis- 


iDCul&iting an undesiroblo military alTcciion The city of Lucknow h^s fhe^'unenmb 

the now quiet and naturally non mililary popuia reputation of decided tut impotent di«nfI(Htioi 


tion ’ t 

The gulf between the Indian Army and 
the Indian people is therefore as wide as 
tt e British authorities have been ablo to 
make it, and what is more, it has been made 
still more irremediable by a total disairaing 
of the civilian population of the country 

VI 

‘I have always been under the impression 
that the restoration of the martial spirit ^ m 
India would ho fatal to our supremacy” — 
80 said Lt General 11 J TVarre, the 
Commander in Chief of the Bombay Army 
in 1879 and there can bo no doubt that 
the Government is not far from sharing this 
view of the right policy to bo followed in 
India, though it cannot imitate tho fran kness 

• Appendices to tho Report of tho Army 
Conmiiiteo of 1878 Vol J, pp 191-102 

t laL ^ 


. • -- , .mpofent di«nfI(Htioii 

to Uiitish rule , and Bis Ilonotir hss no doubt as 
to the truth of tins Tho glories of he Nswsbi 
are still fonuly remembered Ij crowds of (hs ^ 
contented pensioneiv and starving hangorp-OD "bO 
contnst the present witli t} e past state of aff-urs 
ID a manner verj unfavourable to the ormer and 
cordially hate our rule "+ 

Tho report about Jlahnrastra is more 
interesting still 

Tho mass of the peosanfrv are generally 
well disposed and loyal to Government lot 
03 tncir immediHio ancestors were miieh encaged 
in wars and revolutions nianv martial qinSues 
n rvno m them and even of lato years they 
liavo IQ 601110 parts shown a ccrain 
extitaliliiy which lends to violence Tho billy 
naliiio of iho country sustains habits of hardihood 
and self rciiancc. 

There is a coo«iderablo Mnhratta nobility called 
Sirdars of the IX'Ccan JIuch as wo may conh Ic 
ID each chief individually • , >t a ti bo 
remcnitered that these people aro the descendants 

• 2M p 29 
t Ibil, p 
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within two generations of those who formed the 
•court and camp of the Pei«hwas that their 
immediate ancestors enj lyed weilth power 
honour alt which inevitably pass away m con 
sequuQce of a foreign rule liWo oura 

Throughout the whole of die D-ccan the mind of 
the poiiplo 13. I believe, affeced by the Jpist 
as->ociati ms of ilvliratta rule which so far front 
being forgotten, are better remembered than 
would ordmanty be expected, and by the long 
re am«d memory of the Mihratta uprising against 
the M ihara nmlaus -a memory which is constantly 
recalled by the sight of the rnointims which 
render^ that upriMog first practicable and then 
anocc^sful and by the tradition alwavs so apt »o 
surviTO in ra unUmous countries. This memory 
coasts tly siggesu the anilogy between the 
posttnn of the British and that of the Moguls in 
the Deccan."* 


Ihe raountams of Maharashtra were 
therefore brought to the notice of the 
Government of India as a pnrteuilar element 
of danger But ni. the Governor of Bombay 
Aigretfully observed 

The lilnro of tho country twhteW on this 
particular line oanoot be artifiailly changed t 
The next moment, however he was 
prompted^by an after thonglit to add 

In one rcspech however this abidin* difficulty 
h.M been to some exrent, and is st II bema over> 
<ome because the mage of mouataios has been 
Pio c&i east to west by railwava on two points. 
«iij I y first rate m litary roads for wheeled 
wrruge in eJerea points aad some more lines 
of similar cooimamcations are contempUted’l 
If thi» happened to the mountains of India 
men might with cheerfulness be rcsigoed to 
theit fate 

And as a matter of fact, they have not been 
Spared The Arms Act of Ibtil was the brst 
tangible proof of a new and deliberate 
orientation of British policy in India, and 
^incc its inception the application of the Act 
has been jealously supervised by the military 
advisers of the Government of India and it is 
how watched by the General Staff 

Of late years precautions in this respect 
have been redoubled by the G ivemroent. U 
a matter of common knowledge in Bengal 
that athletic clubs are not liked by the 
executive and the police They are kept 
under surveillance ond harassed not 
simply because they have sometimes, among 
their members individuals connected 
with revoltitiinarv activities. The sweep 
of the net in far wider It seeks to ke p 
in check abawild^ring series of activities, 
and it might almost without exaggeration be 


/Sii p. 
t I6ut. p. rt 

§ p 3^ 


said that the adraioistrators wage relentless 
war not on any particular type of activity, 
bat on a type of character— the character 
precisely which goes to mate the courageous, 
self reliant and active citizen 


• TII 

It now remains only to draw together the 
threads of a long and rather rambling diseus- 
sioo 10 a very short codcJumoo This enquiry, 
necessarily hurried and sketchy as it has been 
bas yet attempted to take into consideration 
all the fiicts connected with the military 
potentialities of the Indian people and has 
also tried to examine the question from all 
Its possible venues of approach If it has 
not beeu entirely vain it has perhaps shown 
that though the creation of a national array 
in India might not be easy it would certainly 
not be as difficult as the British authorities 
would have us believe 

When India has got nd of her racial 
feuds her religious animosities and her 
Lantern prejudices and is inspired by one 
docDioatiBg patriotism’ wrote Lord Bawlinson 
in 10 1 she can begin to think of defending 
herself But when will that be ? ’ 

The readiest answer to this oballeoge 
suggested by the results of the present 
enquiry seems to be * When Indians 
will have the power to mould their 
own destiny” But that would be throw 
ing upon the shoulders of others even 
that part of the responsibility which rightly 
belongs to ourselves No nation ever rose to 
greatness by refusing to acknowledge its own 
defects. It may be a pity that when Indians 
will be given the power to regulate their own 
affiirs. there will not be handed over to them 
tbeir own primitive wilds bat a deia«tated 
region. But as Lord Kitchener said darin<' 
the war of 1914-18 *fFe must make war 
as we have to not as we wish to” 

Not much need be said by a way of 
coDcluMon regarding the doctrine of the martial 
races Tho theory itself made its first appear 
ance when the effects of the deliberate policy 

followed after the Mutiny, were makiD<p them- 
self felt for the first time, and ev“n now 
u draws its principal sustenance from the same 
soarf This reminds me of a story which I 

heard about the retort of a BaodeU chief to 
a British official during the recruiting cam 
paign of The British -official is said 

to bare cipreosed the opinion that the 
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Jiuans hid become women and were no 
longer men Like lightning came the res- 
pon'io of the old chief ‘Why shoaldn’t 

they ? They wer? born during the reign 

of a woman ” Then ho added more thought 
fqlly “How can they become warriors since 
they have not been allowed to bear any arms 
m their lives ’ , , * i 

The Arms Act policy is the fundameoUi 
factor of the demartialization of the Indian 
people and after it come the mvidions enlist 
meat policy of the Government and the caste 
tradition of military service wberent in the 
old Hindu society Whet part all tlieso three 
hare played in ores mu the uneqonlilies in 
military capioily of the people of the different 
provinees of India has already heen eaplained 
at some length All that need he said here 
is that formidable and deplorable as these 


are there is no reason to fall into a mood of 
pessimistic determinism about them If Indian 
society has not beconn absolutely do id, if 
the Indian people havo not lost the faculty of 
adjusting themselves to changing conditions 
of life which IS the sign of every living- 
nation they will overcome all these difficulties 
and claim their equality in every respect with 
every other nation of the world 

"Meanwhile there is no reason to think 
that the upholders of the theory of the 
martial races will cease to belif-vc in the 
articles of their creed As General Von Seeckt, 
the distinguished German soldier, says at the 
beginning of a delightful essay in his newly 
published Thoughts “There are three things 
against which the human mind straggles in 
vain Stupidity, bureaucracy, and catch- 
words ( Concluded ) 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bi BENARSIDAS CHATDRVEDI 


The Case of the late Mr Chose of Tanganyika 

The readers of these notes are awaro of 
the fact that I reproduced from we 
Tanganyiln Eeiald certain allegations reprd- 
ing the treatment of the late Ur b ^ 
Ghoso, a member of the 
Legislative Council during the illness that 
preceded his unfortunate death I wrote 
to the Lemkr also on tins subject Pandit 
Hridaya ^ath Kuozru ex-M L A former 
president of the East African Indian Ijational 
Congress happened to read my 
he crew the attention of ^Ir H 8 L. Polak 
of London to this matter requesting him to 
ffct an enquiry made into these 
Accordingly ^Ir Polak wrote on the 29th 
August 1930 personally to Ur 1 Dmmmona 
Shicls the Cobnial Minister as follows 

Mir 1 draav your attention to tbo marked 
m the enclosed nrticlo by Mr 
Chaturvedi m the Lender ot AlUliabad of »bo 1st 
mitMt { Mr Denarsidas Cliatiirvedi is on© of tho 

'Si’ » “I 

id India Society who is now hero with Jlr Sasin 


The statement made m the report is of so scandal- 
ous a nature that 1 venture to think you,^"* 
agree that some enquiry i» needed and I shall w? 
very glad if yon can see your way to h«vo ono 
made 

On the 1st September Dr Shiels replied 
as follows 

Thanks for your letter I am going 
on Tuesday to Geneva but I will too that the 
mailer you bring to my notice is looked inio. 3 he 
complaint is rather vague as Mr Glio o aprj^rs 
to have been taken to tho Fiiropean hospiial 
take it that the objection is to his having b<rn 
placed in a Goan ward as it is not said that h© diu 
not get proper attention I fear that his condition 
as desenbou suggests tluat he was not a hopei^ 
case bull would regret very much if he were 
prevented from getting proper treatment by an> 
neglect or mdiffertncc on the part of tho authorities 
I hope that this has not been the case, amt » 
1 K»v I would havo liked something more dchnitc 
to have been cliargod , 

On the 6th December Dr Shiels addressed 
Mr Folal ogam on tho subject in the 
ing letter with two enclosures and 3Ir I’olak 
has obtained permission from Dr Shiels to 
publish the correspondence 

Ton will rcraeml)cr writing to me at the 
of August about the allegations wJiicli apTcnrcd 
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■<a th" Tan^'injiki Herald and were flnoted 

in tin Lf’vl r in re-oinl to the treat 

merit of the late Mr & V Ohose. a member of 
the Tanfrmyilci L-'si latire Council during hia 
illness. I now en lose copies of ttro letters 
OQO from the senior modiml officer in eharse of 
•tho E iropcan hospital at Ulir-es-SnUMn and one 
from Mr Uhose s privato medical atiencLuit of 
laninnyika. These letters speafe for themselres 
■snl I am snro that yoa will agree with me in 
thinking that th ro can no no shadow of foiadaton 
for tho statein-’nt pnblt h^d in the Tnn^n/iCa 
II rail 

The following i-, the tett of the letter of 
th'' 'Senior nindical officer 

Fimpciin Hospital 

I>ir-ea-Salaam 
Tangani ika Temtorx 

. Ibth October iSiO 

Th lion He. 

Tho Director of Medical t Sanitary Services 
Dar-es balaam. 

a‘'iE.-B^ ilh ref rence to your letter Ko 3 B 92' 
',><'0-. ^rroswal-mca rchting to tho treatment 
of Mr > \ Oho 0 xvhle iml r m> caro lo 
this hospital dinns his Kt illness. I wish to 
t?rl\ that there is no element of truth in the 
»t»i monts whchwore puHiahod in ih" Tanyt 
"yit'i Ilerfil 

, ,lh» foew as far as I am concerned are these 
I Ml known 'fr Ohia«e for sereral years and 
*n(\, iwt D>c mlwr I hal brym called m 
socwiltatna b) Dr Malik on at least eight 
oi'casions to ►co him Ih was then aulfentu 
fmrci chn nic. ncphnlis and commencitur heart 
jailuTc Two di>s before h' was sdmttedto 
hoNi ital I saw him m hi9 house He was then 
obrioailj ill rtwilisssal oit of I math. I was caJled 
Vs n lo «>3 him enrlj on the mnniing of •lune > 
?al Dr Malik a keil mo if I woull Lake hin into 
h'3-pit.il I esplaiaxi to h m and to Mr Oaose and 
hs fricnls that I had no prirato single rooms 
a' that tim' m whii-h I ooiU ace mmodite 
him that •« Irtt in nnts at the two linro ccoersi 


Tho following IS the fett of Dr llahk s letter 
P 0 Box No 451 
Dar-es balaam. 
Tanganyika Territory 
loth 0>-tob<.r 1030 

Dr J IL Parrv 
Tho Senior M»dical Officer i c 
Laropean Hosp tat 
Dar>c:>-Salaam 


in tho ilrall concerning the late ^Ir S N uhosc 
1 wish to tate tht, following 

Mr Ithose hjd beea ill for some' coosiderablo 
timo wi h chiuoi nephritis and bilmg heart and 
I had several times Lad you in consultation I 
have to thank tou for your valuable advice and 
assistance . _ , , 

k few days l«ef re Mr Ohoso died I asked ^ou 
if yon could take him n the hospital you replied 
you had a roon in th Chians «mrd and you 
wan ed mo to OLtke thi I ir to Mr Ghose and his 
fntnds which I dJ lad thev seemed quite 
agrcoahle to this ao-simiuodation 

I visited Mr Uhose m th hospital twice dunog 
the torldiys ho «a there 4s far fti my 
kaowl<dge goes he hid tli bNt medical treatment 
available in tho hospital an 1 everything was done 
to maVo him ivimfortible I really cannot under 
stand on what the llerall ha.s bavcd his allegations 
lours faithfully _ 
C^gd.) 0 it M4LIK, 
u. n. c s. 

I have published this correspondence in 
these columns in fairness to Dr J IL Parry 
of the Laropean Hospital at Dar es-Salaam 
so that my readers may know the other 
vide of the question I nave also written 
to the editor of the Thngninjda lleratil to 
explain the whole thing In the meanwhile 
will any reader of these notes kindly find 
out the pre put address of tho brother nf 
Mr S N Ghose I would like to open 
correspondence with him on this subject 

A Suggestion to the Commision of Enquiry into 
Missionary Education m India 
\ CoRimis ion has been touring round 
India making coquiri's into the condition of 
missionary elTirts for education in this 
country Tossibly as a result of this enquiry 
the entire system of missionary edncation 
in India may be revi ed and future policy 
devised for this purpose In this connection 
1 would puts proposal bpf rethe Commi-sion 
V sub-^mmittee should be appointed by 
the Commiss on to visit som" colonies where 
Indans have settled in hrge number for 
example the West Indies and Fiji Mands 
to bnd out what the diff-went Chnstian 
Missions have already d in- for spreading 
edncnticR among Indians and suggest 
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to give greater impetus to these private 
efforts No one can deny tlie very usefal 
■work done by the missions in the field of 
education m India though one may entirely 
disagree with the proselytising activities of 
some of these missions It will be a good 
thing indeed if the missionary societies 
open a Model High School in Fiji 

Bnt there is one thing which ought 
to be kept in mind The High School 
slionid be vitally connected with India 
Nationalist agitations in India have their 
repercussion in the colonies also and if the 
mis lonary institutions want to do any real 
service to the Indian population they will 
have to befriend this healthy feeling of 
nationalism A good deal of pioneering 
work was done by the missions in India 
and since other private organizations have 
sprung up to continue this work the missions 
will do well to turn their attention to 
Greater India. There is a vast field of 
work for them in the colonies Bat have they 
gor the imagination to strike a new line of 
action ? 


India have always resented the use of the- 
word ‘Natives’ for ourselves and wo should 
not use it for the Africans The sentence 
The Europeans are denying us equal right' 
and propose to treat us ns nothing better 
than the natives of the Territory’ has not 
been happily put We believe that 
Mr Adamji does not claim any preference over 
the natives of the territory But the views 
of Mr Taibah are quite unambiguous on this 
point He said 

It IS only just that if and when the interests 
of the children of the soil should come into 
coafl ct with those of the immisrant communitiej 
the former should prevail \\ hv anybody should 
object to the carrying oat of such an enuneutlj 
fair policy passes one s comprehension 


Indian Settlement in Tanganyika ^ 
The views of Mr Taibali on thee question 
of Indian settlement in Tanganyika deserve 
serious cmsideration at the bands of Indian 
public and the Indian Government He 
said 1 . 


Tangannyika Indian Conference 
The second session of the Tanganyika 
Indian Conference was held at Dar^ 

Salaam under the presideDfc>bip of 

Mr Taibah Bar at Law of Zanzibar Mr Akbac 
all A Adamji was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee Here is a significant 
passage from Mr Adamji s speech 

■\Ve have hereditary rights m these colonies 
Merchants of India have been tradiog with 

ths coast for over 20 i years Owing to the an 
certain position of this country at that time it was 
not practicable for Indian merthants to have 

settled m these parts W ithin the last 40 years 
European Empire builders have taken a controllios 
hand m the pacification of the n»tive3 and 
European merchants only came in aficr the 
missionaries It is only within the last iO > earn 
that Firopean settlers actually came in owiog to 
the stru..gle for existence in r urope It is these 
neoplo who are now threatening to take away 
from us the ordinary rights of citizenship it is 
Uieso people who are rlaiminc to rule the natives 
as well as the Indians Ihey are denying us 
equal rights and propose to treat us us notniog 
better than the natives of the Territory 

We entirely agree with the strong 
position taken up by Mr Adamji Oar 
people m Tanganyika have certainly got 
hereditary rights in that territory and they 
mast put up a good fight for the protection 
of these rights But there is one thing to 
which wo should take exception We m 


L^>1A^'S AND AORlCmTURE 

Although quite a number of Indians ate engaged 
in Agriculture m this territory yet I regret to 
say Unit a sufflcioot proportion of them have not 
tiken to agricultural pursuits In my opinion the 
Indnns would be making a much more substanhol 
contribution towirds the devel pment of this 
country i! they engage in agriculture m larger 
numbers Indians of this terntoiy have from time 
to time requested the Indian Government to tnnff 
to the notice of Indian farmers the advantage ol 
an agncultunst s life over here with n view to 
induce them to this country but so far no steps 
have been taken by the Indian Government m 
this direction I would like to draw the attcn' s") 
of the Government and the people of India tliai 
millions upon millions of acres of nch virpm sou 
in the Taoganjika Temtory is awaiting develop- 
ment There are plenty of pconlo in India mto 
would make splendid colonists Kist Africa ana 
particularly T nganyika Tentrory I os been consider 
cd and rightly so to be the natural outlet for um 
surplus populitinn of India. In view of tno iwt 
that a special office exists in London to supply m 
the British J ublic all necessary infonnaiion 
relating to these tomlories is ic too nm n “ 
hope Uiat Indian Oovernmont will al o open 
sim lar Information Bureaus in some of tlie 
cities in India and give all possible help ‘O 
desirable intending immigrants ’ If Indians "njj 
some capital and education and partienlary 
agnciiUuntl training could bo persuaded to como 
to this country thej would bo a vsltuible acquisi 
tioa not onlj to the domiciled Indian cummiinitj 
but also to the country of their adoj tioa »'o “v 
lustihcd in h ping that with the advent of nationin 
Qoaernment m Indio, no timo w ill Ik; lost m doing 
what the alien Ooaeroment has so far failed to a), 
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Information Bureaus in India 
There was nl o a resolution on this 
>ub]ect i>is«ed at t!ie Hst scssion of the 
Tanganyika Indian Conference 

Til < C nfere ce urpca upon tl e Oovemment 
of li'dia ihe neces^itj of oreninc InlormatiCKi 
Ilun-iu* m lndf\ and to lake other llece^^rJ■ 8*eps 
to fDTOQra'o the emisnlion of Indian setUers to 
Tannayikx 

No dnnbt the importance of this resolntion 
cannot bo quest oned bnl unfoitunately there 
does not seem any hope of tho Government 
of Indi) doing anything in thi!^ direction 
in the near fut ire The best thing would be 
to start tho work on a small scale without 
waiting for the respon'C from the Oovern 
meat. Now it really impossible to publish 
in (llnstiated pamphlet about Tangaarika 
tenitory ? Is there not a single Indian in 
the colony competent to write such n 
^mphfef’ Ami can they not subscribe 
£ SO or *£40 among tiiemseUes to publish 
such a psmphkt i* It we cmnot do anvthing 
ourseWes theu %urelj we ennnot reasonably 
expect Government to do it 

tmlgraticn of Indian Youths to Malaya 
Mr 8 \iitooy of Kuala Lumpur F M S 
has sent me the following note for publication 
, "The olivet of this note is not to discounee 
Wreniiirous yeiith-S laicading to seek their lortuoes 
in Malaya, but to plxo tefore them a tow fa> u so 
that they mnj bo enabled to gauge properly tho 
risk that thes aro ninoing bj emignting tothw 
rountry at tho present time Malsja w no doubt 
a |ja J of opiortijaities but it is well to romember 
that the oiportUQUioa do not always evist 
„ UubU.randUn are the mam stay of Malaya. 
JtTii’n there is a l-oom to loth the indusirtes 
Mslsya IS a real parvlise for fortune hunters but 
Vhea thero is no loom Msls3« n bo where. f«r 
5U ara Iws no other ndustry to fall back upon 
Tho pr»»sint lime is not a boom js-nol (or 
MiUv*. Thoworllwtde derrcs.son lu tratie has 
atTs.t-sl every inli'lrv and pirtinils ly the Itubbcr 
aKl Tin industry of iialiya tonseitucuMj- ruWsr 
e-ti-ps aro usal lo to piwlucc rubt<^ at a pnee 
taroumU to th’ Industry Sime have already 
f (loikn di vh.sn.it'B th" labour force employed 
b' ih m excepting a I " atolhtrly uecewary f« 
wwst nt and clearing The Ind an litKJOrt’rs thns 
ihrosm cut of cmploj moot are l^iog n pattiated to 
lo-l V There are eome conijunies no uwjbt able to 


hold out even though the price of rut her has come 
down to “0 low a hffure as 15 and 17 cen's per 
pound But Ftich companies have been wholesale 
coQtraefors for America and other foreign connfnes 
for a nu nbor of years on a o rtain specified pneo 
per pound and they are very few 

Th<* result is widespread unemployment among 
the lil<oar force of all nationalities The cond lion of 
estate ckrks conduetois aod clerks eraploved in 
rubber A'muc es etc are nn better Ihey are tho men 
affected directly It is a pity to see men disciiarg d 
from the companies who were holding servicn in 
the fir us for a number of jeirs for <0 other reason 
than the pn. ent stump Ever>"hero uneraptoy 
ment rilief fiftl m rauel and organizations are 
mode to rcU 'c the distress of the unetup'oyod 
people here 

Wbit then vtsuf employees m Government’ 
They are ll^o iffst d The source of revenie 
bciog thus afr ttxl the Government feel th-*y 
cuQoot roamnoja the tempt nrs staffs employetl ny 
them and thei c«ntci(/jro even elot>ing the 
bopattmenl whi h i not po.si.ible to run at a 
profit buchUmg th caiiiitonsin Malaya what 
IS the meauiog of uncmplov 'd Indians coming over 
to this countr m hr- nunifers ^ 

The appointment and imploaraent in the 
Malijan tiovernment IS o txiui itely ranked that 
Indians arc conntod in the U t for what rnson 
one lanoot undir>taQd kppoiatmeDU go u ually to 
iocaiiy born tjalays (he sons of tho sod or to tbe 
Chinese or to the bunsuns and as a list recourse 
to Induns aud even atoocc them locally born and 
raocuted Ind ans aro Prelerrod It is not usiloI to 
nod men cmploycu at present in Q ivernmsat 
wrvioes here for Indian quaJificaticns however h gh 
they be aro not counted m tais country Men with 
Icohnical qaaimenpoDS may no doubt have fiOtne 
cluincu in the business firms hero. But tlioir 
position too » always of an unsteady nalote, 
coosidenog the preeanous position of the rubber 
and no markets. Bersonally speaking 1 have been 
seeipg vcTT o-anj Jndnn youths tvamwg in big 
towns IQ Malaya m search of enplnyment thus 
chcapeniog the de cand lor tho Indians already 
eiisung hero Not content wjth that, the new 
arnvats go m lo offer their Bomcca below- their 
real worth. Tho worst part of it u that 
people wath families arrive without even 
iiuagoiog what would be their fate if they were 
nnemploycd for some months. Tho high hopes 
tb»7 must Kavo entertained when they started Irom 
India aro offin ahatcered on their arrival hero and 
eventually they are foroed to endure all sorts of 
euir tings which they would not have bad to 
endure if they b.vl stay ed la their own country 
1 would the efore tako the opportuoitv lif carac'iJv 
wvi leg my Indian brethren not to emigrate to 
Malaya until normal economic conditions are 
restored in this country 



NOTES 


Bond At Home, Free Abroad I 
The citizeesliip of a British oily is some- 
tinies given to distinguished foreigners 
lionom causa List month such honour 
was shown It Edinburgh to the Knwab of 
pnlnod Mr Y. S Rnnit-nct Snefni ri- jl. 


spoke m an some extent and 

when he sud ^"^otedl}- optimistic veio, 
* I am <‘ 


was shown nt Edinburgh to the Eaw.ab of ‘ I am dnn,u,n 

Bhopalond Mr V. S Srinivasi Sastri On the I eai ttai °y’'®”»tare oonSdence iihen 
9lh of that month the freedom of the city ‘he most imSS-J thoChairniin of 

SmhSgt""' «■'” ■’* 

.,T,,e eaaet status of. the ruling Pnnees S£a ?.a,S 

of the fhe asDiratinn<! nori flp«irP5 


of 'Indn°^^^ •''".'■‘‘'‘“S Ibices fa?m'Tmi™r 'liji wS 

o.aim“'Sat"the"y“r S.'liS”‘e7''=S 1 

ns it has been contended bv not 

nucrats and imperialistic jnrists those me^d« °i...tK_?™P>re> Domfnions nnf bv 


King, whereas it has been contondM hr- to Providence 

erirtw rulers Dut what- *®® ^^®>har buT L fc** thej- ivere untappilT 

over ther may be in theory, practically thev ®®'”Promise. mutuar rlnHin '“^thod of dlsLUssion. 

Stisr^^o'^ore^? ■ Xs r'‘ihe'SSU ^hr;'” " “ *3*-^ 
Ke.ro' U?"'*'”’'' ‘'Karfboli; ““O' 

--rih^fi^Kni- 


the nnintmded°'iou'°mn“hed™“'‘' “PP""”'' ^ imhiovri mtkolf ‘‘ 

ShifiroTpoil'sS-” "Ktr?nS? 

it”"Tai;.y“,„d””\,mrrE^-«''V“-' 

the joke *‘® I'ad an inUiDg of *"oro than tint con w ‘^^ro was nothing 

male India free j tend^ toi 

— for a moment forcpt Tablers could not 

The M„ah ., Bhopa, c...,„„s ^“'And^r w >'“7 i~"''“ '•™ 

in sober occmh,''”S7io'’°''‘’ “'■d Hiat s™Shing'"mSo .'J'smrdedly ’’admiM' 

oTiK)”^ J”:»wK-K •"‘-ded.i, "KSar^-Sf r'““^SKmg 

and the f mpirS and prospenty to IndS „r « “^Onnlt to understand i 

Yes. If 'i^''' Sastn’s Inowled™ 

^ ' ■ • fo'itics could thinl ,V"J ‘“‘•“'Y an'l 

that tile Bound Table ^ i® appeared to do, 
to gne or even nmi* J’'®""'® was going 
Elm India th^ snm7'S^ °® Prelendrf to 
‘o Ireland ft ™p?d'p ®^°'” " was given 
to Mggost an" sne,;'^ ,^° “ •‘nrMty of tnitli 
nstn-s 


and the F nipin?. 

Yes, tf 

Mr. Sastn s Eahdarabon 

seem," ]mvo®"Sr"l5bB? X ‘‘S'Z’i 
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adopted 10 Ireland reminds one not only 
of what the In»h did to win freedom but 
aUo what the Black and Tans did to 
fmstrate their efforts It is that the 

methods advocated and almost intanably 
used by the followers of the Congress have been 
quite different from the methods of violence 
adopted by the Smn Feioers , bat it wonld 
not he true to suggest (hat the police in India 
had nowhere ns^ any of the niethodb of 
the Black and Tans in Ireland 


having been used against women — allegations 
few of which, if any, have been properly 
investigated or proved to be faNe after such 
investigation And the imprisonments and 
latlii charges have not been few We do 
not refer here to the murderous and 
predatory disturbances in Sind, Dacca and 
Kishorgao] though they are not unconnected 
with politics 

In his article on “India Under the Lathi” 
published ID The Neic Republic of America, 
for December 10 l‘<30 Mr H N Brailsford 


“A few Imprisonments and a few Lathi 
Blows” 

Hr Sastn snrpassed himself m the 
conclnding portion of the summary of his 
speech cabled by Reuter, which runs as 
follows 

_*Th9^ncKtest chapter in the hiatorj of Great 
Britain vs Rime wntten to^av at St. James Palace 
m which would be recorded for the benefit of 
enowediag geaeratioas the story of how a long 

i 'ecaTue to a happy coasummatioa witboot 
ig more than a (ow impnaonments and a 
im lL«ws.” 

has still to be proved that (lie self* 
ament which Hr HacDonald announced 
loiQg to be given to India, is tb* real 
and not mere camouflage If it turned 
0 be the latter, as the speeches of Mr 
chdl and Mr Lloyd George made after 
vst plenary session of the Roacd Table 
•reoce wooH lead one to apprehend. 
Sastris "brightest chapter” would be 
miDological inexactitude 
Ir Sastri spoke of a long straggle 
ng to a happy consummation without 
hing more than a few imprisonments 
a few lathi blows This is a tissue of 
onceptions and inisrepresentalions of 
i. The long straggle has not come to 
onsuramation , it promises to contione 
But, a-,saraiog that it has come to a consnm* 
taabnn. it is not a happy consammatiDn 
ft u not at all true to say that the results 
oi’ifoTernraenl’s repressive policy liavo tfeeo 
only imprisonments and lathi blows There 
h-ave been shootinga and deaths, confiscations 
of printing machines and other equipments 
of presses forfeiture of securities taken 
from owners of presses and newspapers 
seizure of houses and oiher property, 
alleged to have been used for Congress 
purposes, and allegations made by respon- 
sible persons of burning of houses, gninanes 
and other property and of criminal force 


writes Throughout India there are CO 000 
persons in prison for political offences and 
Bombay has more than its share” This is 
not an over-estimate Bnt supposing it is, 
Mr Sastri bos himself said in his post- 
prandial oration at the Liberal Party’s dinner 
after the conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference that the number of persons m 
jail IS 30000 Is that a small number ’ 
Every reader of newspapers in India knows 
that the number of persons in India who 
have been battered with lathi* is at least 
ten times that of those arrested and clapped 
IQ prison Is it right to speak of 600000 or 
300000 such assanlted individuals as 
a few’ 

Those who have suffered and made 
sacnllces in the cause of India's freedom 
may say that as yet the sufferings and 
sacrifices of Indians for gaming freedom 
have not been adequate Bnt as Mr Sastn 
19 not among fheis, be is noteatitied to 
speak lightly of the sufferings and sacrifices 
already undergone In Romeo and Juliet 
Shakespeare says “He jests at scars that 
never felt a wound ” It may be that Mr 
Sastn Spoke light-heartedly “of a few 
imprisonments and a few lathi blows” owing 
to a similar cause. Whatever the cause the 
callousness of some distinguished Indians 
to the sufferings of their countrjmen is 
intensly painful and profoundly humiliating 

Let Us, however, take it for granted that 
a few imprisonments and a few lathi blows 
sum op all* ihe sollenogs of‘freedom-Iovin<* 
Indians Even then. Jlr Sastri has had to 
admit iadir<^tly ^that for winning freedom, 
in addition to “the method of discussion’ 
compromise, mutual understanding and 
mutual accommodat on ” ►•ame imprisonments 
and some lathi blows had to be undergone 
Indians— the Right Hononrable 
Mr T S. Snoivasa Sastn not being one of 
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Viceroy’s Speech at the Assembly 
Lord Irwin addressed the members of the 
Legislative Assembly on the 17th of Januiry 
la's! Eis speech does not seem to us satis- 
factory We shall notice a few pomt^ m it 


“The Army m India’ 

In praising the usefulness and efliciency 
of the Indian array in the recent North-West 
Erontier operations he called it ‘ the Array in 
India’ The use of this expression is not 
peculiar to him It is used by all British 
statesmen It is implied that the array be- 
longs to the British Empire and is posted m 
India, though India pays all the expenses 
incurred for it It is in effect the British 
irapeiial array of occupation Is it usual to 
speak of ‘the Army in Canada” the Army in 
Ireland” ‘the Army m Australia and the 
Army in South Africa’ ? It has been said by 
Jlr Wedgwood Benu the Secretary of State 
for India that India has been enjoying Domi- 
nion status in action for the last ten years 
Is it a part of that status that the Indian 
army should continue to be called ‘the Array 
in India”? 


The Financial Situation 


mutual oonftdenco and co-opemtion then even m 
spite of the world crisis wo might soc the oa\vn 
of a new opbtj lem m India and the opening ot 
new wa}s for tlie recuperation and development ot 
her economic strength ’ 

His Excellency deserves to be reminded 
of the hackneyed phrase, ‘Trust begets 
trust’ Except for the last ten yeai^ 
Indians have generally belioied in tb® 
good faith of the Government , but it is 
the Government winch has all alotiff 
distmsted the people of India. And ev^n 
10 this very speech in which Lord Irwjn 
dwelt on the need of mutual confidence. 9® 
foreshadowed legislation for depriving the 
Press of most of its freedom and for dealihS 
with persons who may instigate others W 
refuse the fulfilment of certain lawful 
obligations and threatened to crush th® 
Coogress organizition by using all b*® 
strength His Excellency wants to htve tlf' 
confidence of the largest most self sacnficid? 
and most inlluential section of pohUcaUf* 
minded Indians oo his own terms H*® 
Government will not change, or will chang® 
only to the extent that suits iLtish coP" 
venience and interests, but not in the way 
desired by Nationalist India , and yet that 
India must trust his Government and “c(>* 
operate with it That is an impossibility 


Regarding the financial situation Lord 
Itwin expressed the opimon that the present 
economic crivts was due in the first place to 
an almost universal trade deprev-jjon from 
which all countries were suBering and 
secondly to the disturbances resulting from 
the civil disobedience movement Apart from 
the fact tint that movement itself is at least 
partly due to the fai ure of the Government 
to satisfy the natural desire of the Indian 
for freedom. wot, fbe. Qoxexowvewf 
partly responsible for the economic crisis so 
far as it has been brought about e p the 
18d ratio ’ Even when India obtains econo- 
mic swaraj t! ere may be financial distnr 
bmces due to the mistakps of her own 
statesmen and to causes afTecting tho whole 
world but the financial condition of India 
can noMr be sa'isfactory so long as Indian 
economic conditions aro manipulated mainly 
with a view to promoting and safe gnarding 
British interests as they are at present 

Tho Ticcrov has expressed tho opinion 
that 

If onl> Uislnist and attempts to naraljse the 
Bovemment could be replac'd by n spnt of 


Judgment by Practical Results 

In the Yiceroys opinion 

A political movement must be judged ,ai>d 
d^t with ROt according to the professioos of tho-®® 
who initiate It or carry it into effect, but m the 
light of pntcttcal results 

That is a very handy general proposition 
TTe suppose it is permissible to apply it t® 
the principles policy methods and doing® 
<4f paxsw-s a\so who are ioT tiie 

being styled the Government in th® 
aggregate , for no men and collections of raeu 
are infallible and sacrosanct, even when they 
are called tho Government If it be rignf 
and proper to judge uou GoTcnimeDtal 
policies and movements by their fruit. 
must be equally right and proptr to jtidg® 
Mme particular government tree by its fruit 
But though it IS considered lawful and righ^ 
to put a stop by all legitimate mean®, th® 
activities of non Governmental persons wh® 
aro obnoxious m the eyes of the men styled 
the Oovemraent, officialdom holds that it i® 
never lawful to seek to paralyse tho collection 
of persons called the Government for th® 



sons 


tnj<> b»‘in- Thu a tcry easily un(li.rst»l 
hz^\ dinrc^wo which t* nsh^lr 
m many an t-thictl diUiQCUia, tw Tl»» 
<jaf^*iao u wheth-r it » an e'hifil d oincU n 
in all ca3c^ 


Aatj Pres* Legtjlahon 

\Ve *han extract a sent nc<s from 
tha‘ portion of th" ^ icemy 4 *pe«.ch which H 
d totci In the Pre^i OrJinanco and the 
rrapo<ied lesisUtion alon^ the a.m* lme4 
ha d h» 

have bt.t> wi*neH<'«.l a iIh nrtins 
]n<-Te\*e la those rrt'oen ol tw efio» wh ch ha^' 
dwlf !itiin’'l the fur rtfre of In lia an ! wh h 1 
know are at ^.horrent tn Iho me ot-ere of thw 
Honst} ai they am to all other rewootMe pefjoo* 
T&e expwftcp of tho tras* I w inonth4 Inarm no 
<bn*t 33 to the «tnt.*oo5 o' an orsn tt'ion. whose 
H tiaa^o'jertire it H to promow the o»erthfo« 

0 * «-ttM*hei Uownment ty the deltfji^* 
cnatun of a «aJo ot temnim. I know thu ihe 
Tut otionty of liul^s d plom the (miwth of • 
moToaeat wholly forctso to their tralition* ao<J 
mtGoefn. a? I I »eo in the wi In jonde anation of 
on raem to mrtieaUr la the lol sntiioo otokcl 
ty the attvk on Hm i xcelleney th« (Jerorror of 
the ihinjab a srowica rrcncmi on of the uf*ent an I 
pvaaonni oe-sl of rt.morin« thu mtiiaaant cuiccr 
m the life rf IndLt. 

Proprietors and editors of newspapm 
know that thetf joamalt an floonth best 
by aecannjf the support of the larewt and 
most loflQential sectioo of the public As 
m the opinion of the Viccror Iho *ast 
majority of Indians deplore the growth of 
terrorism it follows that newspapers which 
hare Ihe largest clrcalations rcprxcot Iho 
anti terrorist opinion of the largest section 
*of politically minded Indians Anl he also 
idmiU that there has been wi le conde.ooatun 
of terrorist outrages— on the platform and 
In the pablir press Therefore whsterer 
other objects reprcssirc press legislation may 
hare in Tinw it cannot logically barp m 
Tiew miinly the combating of pro tci^orislic 
news We cannot, therefore onderstanl 
what rcleraney and logic there is m 
referring to the growth of terrorism in order 
to justify directly or inilirecUy. the gagging 
of the Vress 

Hy way of such justification ills 
Excellency also says 

“Among otJier iofl lenccs whirh hi»o onloof^l 
ly tende.! to the enenuAgemeot 01 Siirh 
rcTolotionary melhods and siolent 
«TMm swsions of the I reas wio«« 
laulaiion of fals" sentiment and oi aswriea 
latnot sm leyl all too often to the inieelton of 


If however I/ird Irwin inbnds to put » 
atop to the poisonous rfTusions iif a imsll 
aectiofi of the Indian Press 'regarding whose 
existence and ritwa wo ha»o no persinal 
knowledge surely human ingenuity should 
bo erjual to striking at them alone It should 
Ihj as nnnecessnrT as It wonld be unjus'i' 
fiable to restrict the liberties and jeoparJizo 
the existence of all indepen lent Indnn 
jonmau in order to ininimue the evil 
influsneo of a few prt>*lorTorist organs if 
any aucti exist 

I^rd Irwin welcomes "fair cnticism 
lint no Oorernmenl can bo kept from going 
astray from the path of right unless thrn 
IS constant thorough criticism of its doings 
\nd there can ne»cr bo aueh thorough 
criticism if any Oorcrnmi-nl Insists on 
cntieism not overstepping thn bounds of 
fairness laid down by itself It would have 
besn sometting if I/ird Irwin or any other 
single individual were himself (n « position 
to read and judge of the criticism of all 
Indian pipen though the best of rut r« 
cannot pojscas infallibility of JuJgmenf liut 
»s a matter ot fact, ntwaiipem are real and 
judged by numerous difTsrent otflriali of 
widily difT-rinl calibre power of Judgment 
and tastes Then lure practically j lurnalists 
cannot be Burc what this ofiiclal or lint 
would consider fur or unfair criticism 
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“Law and Order,’ and Satyagrahn 
According; to tho Viceroy, 
t ‘Vhafoyer imr lo or Iwo h<Mn Iho tnio 
■object underlyiDR the yresent ci\il disobedience 
luoscmenL tho Goveminont still secs m minv 
parts of India dofennincsl cFforts to SHl»sUlnto 
another aiithoritj for ita own and to interfere 
with the inamtonanco of law nnd nidor of which 
Ooveroment is tho coostitutod cinnluin ” 

Tho novernment In-% certainly legal 
justification for trying to put down efforts 
to substitute another authority for own 
But it cannot bo admitted that the cicil 
disobedience riovenient promotes disorder or 
■Molcnce Responsible men who Imre 
personal knowledge of what is happening 
in some parts of the country or other hare 
complained ngam and again that the oso of 
force by the police has been the cause of 
creating disorder to a far greater extent 
than any action of the Satyagrahis Such 
complaints find support from the following 
passage in "Mr II N Brailsfords article on 
‘India Under the Lathi’ m The Nett 
Hepubhc of Few Toik 

The stray acts of violence h> Indians are 
negl'eihle w hen ope rememt ers tho proportion' of 
this movement • iioter m a lone expcnenco 
haae 1 swn crowds so passive They do not 
tho ground tho women 
iLP-ts’o Pf* “'20 iQ another and so moPon 
less and silent they listen to songs and spoeebes 
Asswredlv the speochos are seditious fcuf 
flot to disorder indeed (for ^veAl 

!? ^“^7^ were m Fnghsh) ihey invanahly 
non i loltnee In the tntereirls of errder 
Viere is for « fiumtiu dispersnl of such crowds 
Edito 7 '^.v"; 2 ,r tt^hateier (Italics ours 

Government and Terrorism 

The Viceroy’s speech contains the 
assurance 

I and mv Government m our snhpm eiiiii 
whatever action tho Goveramc^ imv 

evil a thme frem thM^soaeg- " *° 

This IS followed by tho appeal 

or extend to it their svmmthv “iJ‘ 

a\orst enemies of India ^ ^ ‘ support as the 

.a <i»aaot sueceed 

in overthrowing the present Government 


nnd establishing Swara; , behoving that 
even if it siiccmdcd in doing whit its 
promoters sect to do, the remedy would 
in some essential respects bo worse than 
the disease ; nnd furtln r believing that tlioro 
I’lf "“"-violent means of establishing 

full Snaraj wo have sought by arguments 
to dissuade tho adherents of terrorist methods 
from committing outrages. Dut probably 
thea do not read what wo write, or it they 
read onr Notes, they are not convinced by 
our arguments One way to coovinco them 
would be to show that non-vioicnt means had 
Siicceedcd m securing freedom for lodia. 
lint the liberation of India by noo-violcnt 
means ivonld require tlio co-operalioo of the 
Oovernment with tho real leadera of the 

iSHfl j "'"'■'"I! sacrilices in pnrsnit of 
\ a“"‘ Oovernment has «o fs.- 
‘I’"" The kiitl of so- 

so^ »f ''h'cb ■“ 

some unknown date lias been vaguely 

announced by ^fr afacDonald at the last 
ConferonT*'"? Table 

with Ve' •" 

mllnent„l 1 .^“' 5 " •'“""fieing and most 

Mem' nlSv’* o ” O'® ”0'®'' 

kfaderstes ®'"®* 7 ' thoso who are called 
Ooveromlt i”, Porefai'"? O'® 

eon'm„rn‘ U.,t'='’ako'“‘'m,v’ 

rsn^de?”' ’"'ich inspmes iope 
0000^“^.^”®! P"™‘e and public 

STh” rS'”' oS®’- 
" '"r ™ - as 

ireSj^ncfortr^'^'® “"'Sar £ 

ai3h“ rr®" ”°® 

Els f oins 

n support of the view that 
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injustice and police terrorism had something 
to do 'With the genesis and continuance of 
non-official terrorism. Bat, whilst in the 
Ticeroy’s speech under notice and many 
prenous pronouncements hy himseU and 
lesser officers the pobce hare been highly 
and uncritically praised and hopes have been 
held out to Government servants and the 
public that they would be protected from 
non-official terronsm, no independent enquiry 
has been held into the allegations of police 
terronsm not any steps taten to assure the 
public that they would be protected from it 
if it existed 

Those who read Indian newspapers and 
those who have read the reports of some 
non-official enquiry committees, as we have 
done, know that the allegations against the 
police are not merely of assanlts with lathis 
t^jnsinj simple or grievous hurt It has 
been alleged that deaths have occurred 
as the result o! unprovoked and unnecessary 
laihi chargee and finng and the number 
of such aUeged deaths is greater than that 
of the bmh and lower ofiicids murdered or 
■ t ty be “ • ■ 


supposing that also is feasible, no earthly 
potentate has succeeded or can succeed m 
preventing the dissemination of rumours 

Therefore, the suppression of terrorism^ 
by gagging or suppressing the public Press 
IS a fools errand The Press is the safety- 
valve by shutting which one can only 
increase the explosive power of discontent 
“nie Viceroy holds that “so far as the 
terronst movement is concerned there is 
little ground for supposing that those who 
direct it are likely to be deterred from their 
course by constitutional agreements 
that may be reached ” This may be 
true so far a» constitutional agreements 
reached with non Congress leaders is 
concerned For they voice the aspirations 
of a very small section of the people Bat 
if coosbtntional agreements could be reached 
with the Congress leaders we venture to 
think that an atmosphere would be created 
antagonistic to terronsm For thongh the 
methods of the terronsts and of the leaders 
of (he Congress differ as poles asunder, 
the political goal of the Congress leaders and 
of those terronsts who are not moved by 
mere revenge is the same 

Therefore, as the Viceroy believes that 
repressive acbon “necessary as it la, will 
not of itself give us the remedy that we seek 
for the present discontents,” he would do 
well to come to terms with the Congress as 
speedily as possible 


aonght to be killed by non official terronats. 

These dead non officials were of bumble 
rank and unknown to fame, bat were 
human beinga having souls blay not the 
people of India appeal to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to take sncb alIi»gations senonsly 
and cause independent euqaines into them 
to be instituted ? 

Some short sighted advisers of the 
Government may think that as allegations 
of terrorism on the part of some officials 
probably give nse to revengebal feelings 
leading to terrorist outrages the prevention 
hf the publication of such news would be 
effectual m extirpating terronsm Such a 
view would be unwise and short sighted No 
Government can or should take it for 

granted that terronsm by any of its officials — 

IS impossible. All Governments ought to be that conceptiro of unity may 

m a position to prevent ■wrong-doing on the ?. . 

part of its serranfcp who themselves are not 
likely to report all their own or their fellows’ 
misdeeds to the higher authorities Prom 
newspapers alone can the news of such acts 
be obtained The greater the restncbons 
on the freedom of the press the less the 
chances of knowing what is wrong with the 
details of adiuinistratioa and the lesser also 
the chances of being able to set matters ngbt 
And even if public newspapers can be 
effectually controlled or suppressed, all secret 
news sheets cannot be suppressed Bat 


“Unity of all India ' 

In the opinion of the Viceroy, among the 
chief events of the so called Round Table 
Conference 

“The first undoubtedly is the reccwniboa by 
mo Indian States of the essential unity of alf- 
ln<^ and tbeir readiness to take their bill share 
designing the instruments of govemment through 
,.oK ™., _ concrete 

evarue rate when 1 say that the historian a hundred 
yens hence eommeatmg oa these bmes wiU find 
in It the tunung poml of the constitutional history 
of lltdUL 

The Viceroy s prophecy will be fulfilled 
il the rulers of the Indian States who have 
agreed to join an all India Federation will 
also agree to govern their States as consti 
tubonal rulers, giving their peoples the 
same fundamental rights and liberties as the 
citizens of all free countries enjoy and as 
may come to be enjoyed by the people of 
what 13 at present known as Bntish India 


31— W 
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and if they come to look upon the OoTera- 
ment of Federated India with not les^ respect 
than they do on the present Governmont of 
^india. We say this, as they want to hare 
direct relations with the British Crown, 
which in practice they do not have at present 


Two Results of Conference 

In the opinion of the Viceroy, 

Tho Conference has had two further results that 
seem to mo o> incalculable aalue At tho time of 
Its convention the atmosphere was clou led with 
raisiindersLindmgs on tiolh sides OpmioD in Great 
Britain was ill informed of the realities of thought 
in India Opinion in India oven m circles where 
so-called moderate views prevailed whs suspicions 
and sceptical of tho purpose of Great Bntam If 
ignorauee and suspicion still linger thej represent 
tie rear gurd and no longer the mam body of 
opinion in tho two countries Great Bntam has 
realized as she has hoard it at firsthand from all 
sections of tho Indian delegation sornethiog of the 
new forces that are animating tho political thought 
of In in while India feeling no loDgcr that she 
18 misunderstood is better prepared to recognize 
that British statesmen have approached the 
pro'nems not indeed ignoring real difficulties but 
with a sioglo vnll to find means by «huh Uiey 
may ba speedily and securely resolved Ihus ft 
might appear that all who liave longed to see (he 
Confereoce bear fruit for the true healing of tho 
wtioDS tiouble may take new hope fho London 
discussions have reveled a genuine desire on all 
sides to find practical means by w Inch «pcedy and 
substantid T^gnitton may be given to the natorS 
claims of Indian political thought 

Ihe India that we know — we refer to 
by far the larger section of politically- 
minded India—can by no means be said to 
recognize that British statesmen have 
approached the problems with a single will 
to tind means by which they may be speedily 
and securely resolved m the way that 
Indians desire 

We cannot presume to speak of Great 
Britam with as much knowledge Bnt the 
speeches of Jlr Lloyd George Mr WiosloD 
Chnrchill and Sir Michael Q-Diryer made 
after the conclusion of the Conference do 
not lead to the conviction that there is a 
® c among British politicians 
the. substantial recognition” 

thought Pobtical 

British Ignorance of Present day India 

T^A I’hether the most 

advanced Indian political thought is aecn 
lately known in its entirety m Great Britain 


Indian newspapers have few readers in 
Great Britain Only distorted and very 
brit.f reports of tho utterances of Indian 
political leaders are cabled to Britain from 
here fliere is such strict censori.hip and 
such utter indifltronco tliat oven the 
atrocities at Dacca and Ivishorganj did not 
nnd oven brief and prompt record in British 
newspapers Thought is not so easily 
appreciable as cients If even erentsin India 
are not known in Britain, how can political 
thought in Indii bo known tlicro ? Recently 
TT kT t!*® publication m America of Mr 
li N Brailsford’s article on “India Under 

j'r® ‘il liepubhc. The 

Aianchciler Guardian wrote editorially 

Rri)S. accounts by trustworthy 

tim ihA liave suggested 

to *5" tJ'o police m India 

k'','' ’'“y® resulted in more than 

needlt^s personal (lolooA 
tcsiiinn^' ^ I® i“ known wrier whose 

^d( ami iucored lie was oaths 

>FdreodS-“ hA® means of finding out the truth, 
fawlf waU tbe /acts wtre 

corroboratmi Deeded no particular 

nothing oLrthis kind 
It 13 doubtS country though 

i^em n i to Amen am 

If tb^A ®“'* . ®ot to be left there. 

aU either* eondr.n“JI common in India and 

offiwra thA^ organized by British 

not liai)neoind^t«,i stopped if they are 

and ortmruSd^ Picture of widest read 

^ould l«a Secretary of State 

emphatic Unsu%e*rhJ“coS^d 

tlTelr Ld i”''’ , ?' figara 

i Sly !"'<'» tare 

lly way rf T'"' 

force I "PPl'cation of mioimum 

orSoA4”/,S"taor?ca 

- 

the Oovemmlnt of ludfa 

shown anv nHinakrat.®® ® , -^he latter has not 
ascertain^ by imSar have the truth 

in the mpera witIi®rro^”n^ circulate 

part of a mend ^ ' I* ‘'nch accounts arc 

a™”o' fibss^ts's .r&enf •" 

to him anything sent 

will tiAi-va I officials concerned 

Silfl *h } A But if he wants to 

h^lhonl^fi^f'^^f “ot likely, 

he should first of all become a little sceptical 
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TCganJinj: the infallibility of the “man on 
the spot” and cultivate a little readiness 
to believe that all non-ofilctaU, even i!the> 
be Indians, are pot Iiar> 


The Commanaf Protifem 

Rpganlin" the communal problem the 
Viceroy said in part 

“1 wonid most earnestly trust that leaders ct all 
communities woulil once more come U«K>ther resol* 
vrtl CO looffcr to a!fo«^ the constitutional proercss 
ot indu to be impelled by this taiiso or India her- 
self to lie nn Icr this reproach of internal discord 
and mistrust’ 

This viceregal appeal is not new ft 
muht have produced duo elTect, if the 
Sfuslim nominees of the Government of India 
to the^ Round Tabic Conference had not been 
5^1. without a single exception, been chosen 
irom tn(y» sections of the Muhammadan com- 
munity which or“ communalista-riddcn The 
appeal and Such ctclasive choice of Moslim 
cotnraunalists as the “representatives of that 
eoR}{Roa{^, do sot haroiostzc 


Tribute to Mahatma Gandhi 
Lord Irwin paid the following tnbate to 
Mahatma Oandhi 

However imatalcn say nun may think him to 
be and howover deplorable tnsy appear the 
revolts of the policy a««ociatcd with his 
^me, no one can fait to rerotroizo the apintual 
force which impels Jlr Oandhi to count oo 
^nfice too Ereat in the cause M be believes of 
Ind a that he loves and 1 fancy that, thmigh he 
cn hia side too thinks those who differ from him 
the viciims of a fal«e philosophy Mr f»an Ibi 
wonll not nnwilliDB to MV that men of my 
luce who are tolay respo'isitlo for Oovernment 
m Indu were sincere in Iheir attempt to servo 
her 

In a previous passage of Ins speech the 
Viceroy had and that "a political rnovemeot 
ttmst bo judged and dealt with not according 
lo the professions of those who initiate U or 
Carry it into effect, but in the light of prac- 
tical Tf^ults” Wc do not Know whether 
Gandhijt would be willing to say that the 
llntish rulers of India were sincere In their 
attempt to serve her But so far as we are 
concerned, we do not attach much importance 
to the question of their sincerity cr insince- 
rity We judgo them and deal with them 
JD the light of practical results” of th«r 
policy, measures and actions according to the 
above-quoted viceregal maxim 


27) 


h has t>’en one of tho tragcdic* o* this tirre 
{hat vihcre ultimati* purposos Iuto perlapx Uiffcrr<l 
mue it at all. fheajeih W'lemploj cf by some sfioold 
haT% bera as 1 wncoive fa- more calculated to 
“iPtvlcihan to a <ist tho accorap!)“hi7)eat of ifat 
“fSety common end. and d-^'plj Lcravc to ffm 
the da*n ,( a happier daj m Inlixl am lojnd 
‘'o long as a movement des gned to undcrnime. and 
the fo indaticns of Oovernment, holds the front 
Pii'^in lha profframmo of tho CToat (.dogress 
orguoization to resist it to the uttermost of my 
strength 


Purposes are in a great nic'isuro inferred 
frojn the method? adopted aod tho results 
prcidaccd by tho-e method? Tlicrofore, it 
cahe ot b« taken f >r granted without compel- 
•tog proof that thi purposes of the Bntish 
rnlera of India and of the leaders of the 
f^t^ngress are the ^imi nr almost tho same 
Dot taking U fir granted that the purposes 
®f the two parties an the same, just as tho 
^'tero^ suggest.? that the methods of 
the Congress arc far more calculated to 
imtMjde than to a^si't the aecomplish- 
{"©nt of that common end, *o tlio 

•wders of the Congress might charactenzo 
fhq methods of the OoverDmeot m the simo 
In apite of Lord Irwins faith in Mr 
w^ndhis spiritual force, the only use ho 
hss for him i? to keep him imprisoned 
'''Uhoot trial If Mr Gaodhi had tho samo 

*^tldly power ever Lord Irwin, as tho latter 
h*s over tho former, we presume tho 

Mahatma would havo treatra tho head 
®* tho Ficcutive in India in a far different 
{JUnner —ho would not have said in effect 
Vou ore 0 great spinlual force, but 1 cannot 
help keeping you confined in jail ” 

Lord Irwin says emphatically that he 
'^buld crush the Congress by using all bis 
®fbeogfh, because it seels to undermine and 
*®p the foundations of Oovernment ?Ia> 
"h suggest an alternative? W’hy not so 
change tho foundations of Oovernment as 
to deprive the Congress of both the desiro 
■»')d fho power to undermine and sap them ? 


Is it not now possible I would ask tliono 
{^PonsiWofor ffns policy to fry another <ourso 
^ in the baht on tho one land of sinister 
^TOts m India sad on the oilier of tbo cncoiiraRc- 
n^t offerot to India fy tho prosress of tho 
Oj^ferenco m Fnaland Mould seem to l-o tho more 
client way ■’ 


May not tho Congress ask tlio Oovernment 
* eimilar question? Is it imposible and 
‘"conceivable that tbo Oovernment has been 
toilowing a wrong policy and course ? 
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Wanted Friendship Between Britain and India 
In his peroration Lord Irwm said 

‘I for the good of 

* i.® elements both here and 
in (j^t Bntaia should join hanns m the WOTk 
of elaborating and bmgmg to fruition the under 
Loiidon and thus place 
seal of fn^ndship once again upon the relations 
i^-iTri ? nnliappy circumstances 

^ estranged On the wnde b-jsia of 

respect alone can we 
t''^i structure of a strong and 

^If reliant Ind a one within herself and one 
^^lth“'° ot«er partners m the British Common 

Nothing can be better than friendship 
between all peoples Bat it must be real 
iriendship between equals— not condescending 
patronage on the one hand and mendicancy 
on the other seeling to hide its real character 
by blaster 

Lord Irwm is mistaken m thinking that 
the estrangement of the two peoples is of 
recent date So long as the people of India 
had not become politically self coDscions 
BO long as they had not wanted to be treated 
ai human beings so long as they had not 
Perfect citizen 
express any antagonism 
t>\ehgli they did not treat them with 
moment the Indian 
showed signs of standing up to tlie Britisher 
osfrangoment began and that was long ago 

What India May be Proud of 


sentence of the Viceroy s 
speech to tl e Assembly runs as follows 

iLf at 'Sf 't Z, “ISS 
of a ^wrthenneo 

ir..?t'\,i.;sTo'SEf£ pE ^ 

n'^r XT -t”,” 

ireuotit nX a'dc're h"*';" 

tilt Inin expressed 


onhinmber by hr all the mhabitrats of all 
. ft British Empire taken 

together Moreorer their cirilization is older 
ana m some respects superior to 

“•* ttrsh facts 

thy are asked to partly merge their racial 
and national identity m the British name 
for eret they may not teel quite pleased 
dem.^a 'ten a greater 

mSh«= I He 

r tho *'> *>“ place 

in the British Empire for all time TVe beg 

If IS „ tor pointing out that 

^en^lo "“i"™ ’“y British 

Sh ‘5 belong to an Empire 

bXi, r ““p' ‘beni If the 

InwtSh Y British Com 

thrimi^s 1 ? ‘ "’“P ™“y bo leleraled if 
ant Zo ’ll' “ ‘b“ ascend 

nmed ® ’"bomc it K 

intcrnarSr„«‘^‘'’ o*’"™'* “* free in her 
(sSBriffn ?. a”^ eytarnal relations as 

S the Zlioo I '■as tho poirer 

ana in© option to remain or not to remiin 

dSdS^^Vkiln^® 

tho Brtiieia connection and if 

Ihe ?.m© 

for crer a part ol such a SimmonwenUh''^^^ 


Mr MacDonalds Speech 


MacDo'nS^" rt'^fbe ''‘Ino, '7 

session of tho Round T plemry, 

fains in raaay^ ci® ^o°jerehco con 

of fine sentiminto^ L t”® ""ords expressiTe 
to be taken !Ff th be entitled 

l”teli'in““ tmn*''''' 

tba“nr lel'l'h.nl 

tbek to sal ,L?"i,r'r‘'f behet rcqnircd 

or that ho hal ''”1 promised too nmcli 
never bo ...inn i'”"^ "'"el. can 

tbo y-dSiSL'’” 

death *“ " que“'tion of life and 

*T here lus speech has to stand 
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tbe test of criticism ind il is mostly lodtans 
who can cntieize him thoroughly and with 
full knowledge But unfortunately India is 
not a free country Indians arc not free 
men and freedom of association and speech 
and a free ftess do not at present exist in 
India. So it la but little that we can write 
and that little not as freely as we sboold 
like to 


Beg nnmgs of Educat on under British Rule 

3Ir MacDonald has asked Why did we 
put facilities for education at your disposal ? 
He koon^ or ought to know the answer 
rery well It was mainly to obtain clerks 
and other cheap subordinate officials And 
the facilities are still such that after aboot 
two centuries of British rule not eren ten 
.ncr rent nf the penfile are harfJy hiefjtip 
“When tile Bnhsh came there was more 
literacr than until within the last ten 
years. P 2oo of E J (Thompsons 
PfCOJistreicfiou of India 
a ^ 


P^use of the Simon Commission this 
nameless Quig shows him in an odious 
light Mr Gandhi is one of the greatest of 
promoters of inter racial friendship and 
international peace of aB time. He has not 
stirred enmity Eis morement is meant to 
kill the enmity that was caused by others 
and has long existed He does not spread 
stispicioa or make co operation impossible 
Sospiciou has existed from before He wants 
to mate true co operation as between equals 
Possible by winning liberty for his people 
M^terer really reasonable, friendly and 
Co operative mood there is at present in the 
iQrads of some British statesmen js not 
a little due to the firm manly and self 
respecting stand taken by him 


Premier ca P/erfgtfs 
The British Prime Minister asked 
^Tir hare our Queens and our Kings given 
you pledges ’ Why have our \ iccroys given you 
Pledges MTiy has our ParJiaraent given you 
Pledge i 


The Premier on the S mon Commission 

The British Fnme Mmister has read his 
hutory of India and has also visited India 
more than once So he knows we are a 
weak patient and polite people Hence he 
kaa eulogized the Simon Commission in the 
following words 

Indu will never bo able to be too gTalcfol or 
to show too great gratitude for the labours of 
men who ccmnosod the S znos Comotission. 
tCheets) 

* Indeed * 

We wonder who cheered the speaker ' 
It IS to be hoped it was neither Sir Tej 
Bahadur Saprn nor Mr C T Cbintamam 
nor any other Indian boycotter of the 
*'inion Commission 


The Prem on's fT ng at <fi8 Waftafma 

The following words of the Premier were 
evidently uttered with reference to Mahatma 
Gandhi 

1 am one of thoso who bel eve that be who 
Stirs enm ty between the peoples is not gnng to 
advanco 1 t«rty in the world. He who eprrads 
ansp c on. bo who makes oo-operation itnpos- ble is 
not one of those astenu. for good that the worid in 
distracted frame of mind is so much, in 

Taken -with 3Ir MacDonald a fulsome 


The present Prune Minister of Great 
Bnlain and bis successors would do well 
to carry out those pledges strictly and 
Speedily instead of asking questions which 
hrovoke cynical replies reminiseent of the 
Adage “promises are like piecrust, made to 
be broken 

Mr MacDonald is undoubtedly aware 
bf a confidential document, which is no 
longer confidential in which a former 
tieceased Viceroy Lord Lytton referred to 
toaking promises to the ear which were 
orotea in the spirit, and so on Bat it 
>vould be better to quote the words of 
A British propagandist who is still hvmg — 
^ry much alive and kicbng in fact 
Wntes Mr E. J Thompson in his 
•ftewnsfrwc^ion of India 

The Indian Oovemment has loog had a 
Vepubboo. magu fioently eanied aad sst domt m 
Pie adm^tOQS of high authority such as cannot be 
qisnmsed as envioua or sedihoos for making fine 
Piomu,es and then Bhelving them, ip 5‘>) 

.. “10 ^be last eeventy years seem a •n^.ta 

Strewn with broken promises. Again and aga n the 
llouse of Cotnmons or soma anthontative comm ss on 
Jr governing grrop has centred thinxra for which 
thCT nave pr^ed ^nd the con'^sion has been 
are beyond dispute 
5 could utter my pages with promises and 
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Communal Difficulties 


M jth reference to communil problems in 
Indin. Mr Rimsiy MicDonnld observed 
. A ^*^9 ^2, if from mo that the attitude 
01 tne Uovomment m such relations is 

notniD^ non) than an overpowenns desire to leave 
>ou to vtilc jour own affairs \\e arc not pro- 
lUnUu \\ c aro not pro-an\ thing else. If xio ire 
Mimi etl hj anjlhing it is hy the conception of 
b<^rv^ll~‘lndia a unity, India feeling l^hind 
and beiori. and aliove and l)eyond her communal 
ailfcrences Tint mystic bond of unity x^htch 
Croat poct% ennt plii!o=ophers and gnat religious 
t^liprs of have always taught. Mieve me 

Uio lmti->h uoTomment has no desire to use your 
dL«ncreeincnt< for any ulterior purpose — but quite 
tho oppos to.' 


W'e are willing to believe that these words 
n.prc'Ont the spoator’s real feelings and Ins 
conception ol what tho ideal of the British 
OoTernment is or ought to be at present 
Rut the Prime Minister knows that tho 
Rritish (loremmcnt has not had one and tho 
‘«sme composite persomlitr tliroughout its 
history m India and that tho Rritish policy 
his not been tbc 'imf' througliout 

The Premier made the emphatic disavowal 
first that tho British (tovcranicnt arc not 
pro-Hlndu, and then added, ns if by wav of 
supplement or after thought We are not 
pro anything else But fas it been tho 
main and the most persistent conot in tho 
tnaictmint of the lintisli Oovemroent that 
they arc pro-llmdu ’ 


safe-guards aro merely subsidiary clements.- 
In the coustitution proposed for India, there 
may be a little freedom, but there is the 
certainty of a big dose of safe-guarding — fire 
grains of sugar and eight grains of quinine, 
to preside against the contingency of the 
Indian Federation shivering with atrue 
'Die Premier adds 


j * «juiu uoc urait a constitution without 
embodsiDg safe-guards of that kind in it.” 

Ho Ignores two facts In all free countries, 
^e safe guards are operated by the Chief 
Executive servant of the State who is n 
national or is m any case a member of the 
same race as the dominant section of tho 
people In India the safe-guards are to be 
worked generally by men of non-Indian 
ettractioD and in exceptional cases by Indians 
under the thumb of non-Iodians That is 
ono fact Tlierc is another and tv mor* 
important one ^ 

^ !7. Dormany, America, 
#h« safo-guards for 

ino good of the country o\er whoso destinies 
[o\ tlio l.rae bcrnsvln InJia, 

5™, pro'idcd not for tho 
mnmi?” "'i ■'■‘ore'iU nod tho 

""''.Ptoo'otion of Ur.l.sh intpretta 
nm,.? r "‘"■kod m that .pint by 

cl" Ooco™"!*. 

mm "‘■'>'‘'1' o“tcs- 

thcT 1 lodi.Q ptoplo OTO wroop. 

convi„r^ iS, r ^ Hot let them 

Kri ""''"''"'•'■o, nt-ccrtihcition" o/ 

nnn-h ,"1 / “"h* hy the 

And malArinl pcomoto tlic moral 

CLT Zf lodia-lo orlcod tho 

momi , , ‘™lom to Icaro more 

nion*y m their pockets v Vo 
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liTOvinws subject to the reteatiou bj Qovemora 
o£ certuu jkowef-. which were widely asreed to be 
neces«ury at t us stage ” 

Xo jadgment can be pronoonced nobl 
these powers are known and it is also Vnowa 
who asreed to their retention. It cannot be 
taken for granted that those who agreed 
TOiced Indian opinion Will residnary 
powers be enjoyel by the provinces or by 
the Central Government ? 

As to snb committee nnniber lY, that 
relating to Burma, the Premier takes it for 
granted that Burma is to be separab^ frorn 
India, thongh the majority of the Barmans 
appear to oppose it, or in any case want it 
only if their country is given Dominion 
status 

“Sub-Oommittee I«o. YH dealt with defence That 
will t»i proceeded with and if it is pos'ihte to put 
into up,.rattan without the delay that will be 
cfie bsildias «po^« (all owsffwfwa 
•sone of ittaiurta by ailmtuistratiou we shall get 
into tiueh wi h the Oovernment of India aad see 
how Dijt C3Q hi done I refer to such thioes for 
aastance as the «.reation of Military Sandhurst in 
India (applause)' 

That di^iause has been given lo aoticips* 
tion 


Amnesty to Pnsonefs 


and the reports of the sab committees ? 
And can arra'gements be made for at 
leist the more prominent provincial and local 
leaders in jail to meet in some big jail 
for deliberation and consultation ’ Otherwise, 
we do not see how, before they obtain 
freeditm they can pronounco any joint 
considered opinion on the conclusions of 
the R T C 

There is another way m which they can 
ob^in release from prison, [IF7wi fpr hod 
tcritten the Vo(« tn Ihii t^sue up to this 
srriteiKX i-e hrrjrd of the release of Milintma 
Qfutdhi and name otkrr Uaders We expect 
to read the deiruh to morrow tn the papers to 
he receiied fro 'i Calcnttri a® we are not 
there now Jaouirt 21} IWSl “Editor, ,1/ 
th« IS by apol >gi7iiiK for their political 
opinions and cmdact It would be dis- 
boBoaraWe for them to di so unless tli^ir 
opinions underwent a complete change 


Release of Sone Congress Leaders 

The following statement was issued at 
^^ew Delhi on January 25 by His Excellency 
the Governor General 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra made a moving 
•eppeal to the Premier for amnesty to 
political prisoners Mr MacDonald said in 
reply 

“If Sir Tej Rjhaijur Sapru s appeal to India m 
well M to US Is responied to,ia Indit aod 
vjvu Qiiiet IS proclaimsd and assured Uis H»i-^Jy s 
0}veraa(»at will certainly not bo hickwjm in 
respicdiBg to his plea, which is eodorsed by so 
a my of his calleijues here ’ 

This means that before thore can be any 
amnesty the Congress loaders njn>t call off 
civil dwobwJieocB and the civil disobedience 
moTem“nt mast actually come to an end 
Of enurSB. the leaders will be justified in 
callmg It off if the Bound Table Conference 
lias vp-salipj jv os sure to result in India 
getting the ’substance of independence’ for 
securing which it was storied Bat there 
■are so many thm^ left uncertain and vaime 
In the Premiers statement and there are 
so many "safe-guards.” that without delibera- 
tion and niutnai consultation the leaders 
cannot possibly say whether the statement 
is satisfactory from their point of view or 
not. Will the Government supply all 
safyayroAit in prison with copies of Hr 
MacUonald’s speech (inclnding the statement) 


Id order to provide an opportunity for the 
cpii«ideretion of the statement made by ttia Prune 
Minister oa January 19 my Oovernaient in 
coosaltatioo with l/>cal Qovernnients have tliought 
I* neht that memhera of the Morking Committee 
of the All lodia Loogress should enjoj full liberty 
of discussion between themselves and «ith those 
*lio have acted os members of Die Committee 
stoce January 1 ISJii In accordance with this 
d^isiou and with this object and in order that 
fhere may be no legal bar to any meetioR tliey 
"Jiy wish to hold noliBeations declaring the 
t^nunUtec to bo annnhvifil association under 
thi» Gncmnai Law Amendment Act will be 
wulidrawo by ah the Local Governmento and 
•ction will be taken for the ^clea^e of Mr Oandhi 
auii olhera who are nov\ member- of the Committee 
Of who have acted as such since January 1 JgSO 

Rnj’jjiE nvrflxni-xmNii 

Jfy (It>\ernmeat wiJt impose no eonditons on 
these relea-w because we feel that the best hope of 
TcaiotatiQn of peaceful conditions li‘*s in discus ions 
beioe coudneted by lho«e coac»meil under terms of 
URounditiaoat liberty Oar action has teen taken 
la piKsuaore of a sincere desire to assist the 
creatwn of such peaceable conditions as would 
en-iWe the Oovernmont to implement the ondertakinc 
given by the I nme Minister that if civil quiet were 

E dnmw and assured. Government would not be 
kward in response 

, i am contoat to trost those who will be aSpcfed 
by our decision to act m the same spmt as inspires 
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it-md I ani confident that they will 
the iraiMDrtance of secunns for those tjrave 
calm and d spassionatc examination 

(bd) Irwm 

In his speech on the 19th January the 
Prime ilinister made amnesty xjonditional on 
tho restoration of quiet by the calling off of 
civil disobedience In not strictly adhering to 
that declaration Government has acted in a 
statesmanlike manner 

Those leaders who have been released 
will, no doubt utilize their freedom to hold 
consultations araotfg themselves and also to 
feel the pulse of the country But conditions 
are not yet entirely favourable for a calm 
consideration of the Premier s statement For 
thousands of Satyagrahis are still m jail 
Their sufferings and sacrifice have not been 
less but in very many cases greater than 
those of the leaders Most of them have 
been deprived of their liberty for imaginary 
or merely technical offences some of the 
liitter being ethically commendable actions 
Calm and dispassionate examination is 
scarcely possible for the leaders unless these 
50 000 or 00 000 women and men and children 
are released 

Moreover repression is still m full swine 
j another difficulty in the way of calm 
deliberation 

The Prime Ministers Statement on India 

The statement of the British Qovemraents 
policy embodied in the speech of Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald at the last plenary 

session of the Hound Table Cooference on 
January 19 runs as follows 

Majesty s Qovenunent is that 
i^r<)nsihilit> (or the Govemnent of India should 
M rheed uron the legislatures CtS end 
Provincial with s ich provision os may be necessirv 
to guarantee during a period of tr^siti^^fh^ 

ss™' cssstsosu-nr 

OosiAim™ 

frxtnpil nnH rcsorvcd powers are 

aih-anco of In lia 'ho 

lli’i 

thoiwt tffi iho dd'a,™, f'*’”' 

have rrocoodcfl nn i of the Conferenco 
laartics^ t?^t iL rJ. 1 A‘“'® a«cptod by all 
>c*l 'ration of All bo n 

''tatos and British Indii^m Indian 

;nio prcciV fH lid lt^cturo*^f"th^* 

Ooremment mast be det'A^U^X" 


ofSshln'M? Princes and representative^ 

subjMts to be committed to it 
^Ar^i fliseuasion because the 

Government wiU have authority only in 
c^ as will bo 

Rulers in agreements made by 
them on entering into the federation 
anil with the Federation 

with ^ prmeiple that. 

So matters not ceded bj them to 
^0^ will be with the 

of the Viceroy 

Defenc^and® coitions the subjects of 

the Grtvp?nr,v^i®^°*l Affairs will be reserved to 

m^A tA arrangements will be 

for the adm^at'^t fmnds tho powers necessary 
as the subjects Moreover 

^ Sja ,n '"ost as a last resort 

llitv of ..to mamtain the tranqui 

oif.A®A?,*® similarly be responsible 

miQcSftiffl^ constitutional nghts of 

resMn^h^^ transfer of, financial 

Shons « necessarily bo siih ect to 
^IiKm ?r.A, fulfilment of tho 

sSire^of authority of the 

of “amtenance unimpaired 

Report of IndiaT The 

some wftvsAf Federal Structure Commtf^eo indicates 

f "»'v oi Hw Majesty > 
how iQ thft npw ho provided for some- 
Wall ■Sto'', « of ’ilM 
to taamtaia finmc.ll roaBdeoS''’* vmisitius 

methoibof raisinff responsibility for 

e.»nd;toa on thi non’rSKe™' ° 


TK«. — “““ ‘'^ctveu services 

jn the powers 13 necessary 

has indeed been inide^ai resenauon 

most free Constim^ns ^ 1,^ ‘ho development of 
taken to nreveni ahot overj care raust be 
necessitate Wir onsiag whidi w, 11 

ers should tn2st°AA »k wodesirable that Jlinist 
Governor General as i powers of the 

hihtios which are pro^^h avoiding rosponsi 
Iho devolopment their own tlius defeating 

bnngmg into me «SlA2r®P®“®*hl0 Government by 

and tSthn ta&u'?d 1 .(""tSL 

about that. “u i et there be no mistake 

basw*oMijf*^A^i„^yi'POos will bo instituted on tho 
taken from tJm \ ^heir Jlimstnes wall 1x5 
responslwo to it he jointly 

■will l-o 80 dofm^ M ® A subjects 

possible measure of f^lfOA^ ® ‘hem tho greate-.t 
of the GovArnm Oo^o™nicnt The aiitho itj 

provisions reonirrd*^S"'5°‘ ho limite<l to tho 

hihty for subjects del nJi .n respon^i 

of AH India inSrn Tl Lii''£ Constitution as 
Ooromor only ^i-ri J*® reserved to tho 

.s *..srs" 4', .raw? 
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t’l' st\tut' for the l*Qbhc Service^ and the 
Mmoritusi 

tioallr Hu \Iu'=^ty » Government considers 
tliat tlie insfit ition in the PMvinees of RC'ronsible 
Uo\emn!''nt rtKimre-- both that the liCsiatUHrf. 
sliouid (•> on arced and that ther should l-c based 
on a moie liberal Iran hi'C In franmfr the 
Tonsfifutna Hia Uajeatvs Goverameot considers 
that It will l>e Its <lut> to insert provisions emran 
te> m? to the \anoi3 minoniie in addition to 
political representation tliat the difTereacoa of 
reli2 on race sect or caate «hall not in them elves 
constitute civil, disabilities 

In the opinion of IIis Majesty s Government it 13 
th'’ djty of the communities to come to an 
iTTwm'*ot amoa'^t thcmsclro, on tlie poiots rai ci) 
there It is aavious not only that no delav should 
take place in p itt ns the new Coastitniion into 
operation but that it should start with the pood 
will and tonfiil nee of all communitiea concerned 
lln 5 Iajc ty 3 GovcrQin'‘nt m view of the 
charaftcr of tlie Conference and of the limited time 
at itj disposal m London liaa deemed it advuable 
tosii pwdits work at this point so that Indian 
opinion may bo consulted upon the work done and 
evned nls considered for overcorams the difficalties 
Vi mch have been ra »ed Hu Jlajesty s Government 
will tan«i I r without dday a p an ly which ou' 
f^poratioa may be continued. «o that the resnlts 
of our co9'ete<l work tnay s..eft m a new 
ladun CotLstiiutioQ If in the meantime th're u a 
KSspony- to tho \ iccToy s appeal to those enpaged 
at present in civil d »obeaien<>» an f there is n wash 
to cvMpcinte on the central lines of this decUntion 
•teps Will be taken to enlist their services 

In his speech the Premier referred to 
tie purpose of the Conference as Self 
Rovernraent of India and observed with 
regard to its resnlfs 

tl e have pone as fir w e can 'm at this momenl 
ion have poken here siiliect to reconsideration, 
su'tert to the rea tiott which jour public opinion 
will show to your work W e the Government and 
1 drhamtntarj representative^ have spoken in the 
naie waj lud we mu t also li ten to the reactions 
we must make our«eho3 champions of >o«r 
hcltms an I do our b^-t to bnaz our people with 
us in cur pilgrimage of hope to its conclusion 


Mrs Subbarayan on R T C 

far as c.m bo judged from the reports 
a^i'ieb 'hj 'Jicnf'-r o1 the specenes mahe 
ba tl e members at the la«t plenary session 
of the Hound Table Conference Mrs. 
“'ubbarayan one of the two ladv members 
appears to have taken the most sober and 
sensible view of the work of its snb 
committees and the results of the Conference 
said in part referring to the work of 
sub-committees 

Their reports pav • food for hope but thi,r were 
Pre isooal and judrnent mu C be reserved, 
tolieve that India would accept a 
mrta Dt Oovemment whii.h while conced ng the 


general principles of a responsible self Government 
coQtainea details and re.'ervatioos which might 
mite it redly something different Uut she behevetl 
that if the filling m of the picture could I e 
approaelted m a spint of goodwill that had been 
apparent at the conference the hopes now enter 
tamed would not he disappointed &ho expny-»e(l 
thank of her collesi^uev and herseff for the 
sympathetic hearing given to the proposals on 
hi half of the women 

Mrs Nubbarayan has uot displayed 
voiubility but what she has said on this and 
other occasion^ has been worthy of her edu 
cation stindiig and parentage She 13 a 
graduate ind a fellow of the Madras Univer- 
sity and a dan liter of the late Mr K 
Ranga Rao the social reformer and philjii 
thropivt of Mangal re 

On the Premiers Statement 

The most self sacriticmg vocal and 
inflaeatiai section of the Indian people havu 
desired for India the immediate attaioment 
of Dominion status as the irredacihk 
roioimnm To judge how far the results of 
the Conference have gone to meet that deatre 
it IS necessary to knew the duration of the 
period of transition mentioned m tho 
Premiers statement. Indians cannot wait 
for an indefinite period for the fulfilment 
of their aspirations Kot fixing the duration 
of the period of transition is one* 
unsatisfactory feature of the statement 
Another unsatisfactory feature is the 
probability that under the proposed new 
constitution separate communal representation 
may be given a new lease of life for an 
indefinite period 

That the precise form and structure of 
the new federal government have not jet 
been determined and that with regard to 
all matters which may not be ceded by the 
Indian States to the Federation their relations 
will be with the Bribsh Crown acting 
through the agency of the Viceroy, cannot 
•pye., aatisfacfinn. to, Iawr, nf. u. unJA rorfianreh 
and self respecting India The rulin*' 

princes of India are not actiag as trae acd 
self respecting Indians m stipnlatm*’ that in 
certain matters they want to have relations 
with British statesmen instead of with tho 
statesmen of Federated India as a whole 
We speak of “relations with British statesmen” 
because the British Sovereign does thino'» 
only according to the sdrice of hta 

• '>'S“ on M„ 
to think that her best statestaen would bo 
less jttst, le«s wise less considerate and 
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iie''dful of the digoity of the Pnncos thao 
British roinisters Besides to ln\c relations 
with the British Crown would mean that 
British politicians were for ever to ha\o 
opportunities of having a huger in the 
Indian pie and of indirectly controlling the 
Indian Federation thiou^li the Princes 
We do feel that the Pci ices are insulting 
tliimselvcs by preferring Britain to Federated 
India as the Utter includes their own 
States 


Reserved Subjects and Powers 
In a previous note some observations 
liavo been made on the subject of safe guards 
and re ened powers The problem of the 
Indianiration (') of the Indian Army never 
haling been squarely faced but shelved again 
and again there is nothing for it oow hot 
to depend for a short period partly on 
British military oflicers for defence But 
that IS not equivalent to adniittiTig that 
defence must bo made a reseried subject 
eioii during the transition period 

In Britain it is not the rule that ministers 
in charge of war must bo military men or 
0 ^ military oflicers I ord Haldano was 
reputed to be one of the ablest war ministers 
Air Iloyd fleor!,e brought the last world war 
to a successful is<>uc In fact war mmisters 
are generally civilians avho have had no 
special military training Hence lu India 
it is not an irrefutable argument to say that, 
as Indians ln\c not hitherto held military 
commands therefore the military portfolio 
cannot bo given to an Indian minister 

AVilh so many pence pacts and disarmament 
conferences there ought not to be noy 
menace of iniasion of India by a hrst class 
I’owcT hoT other CTcntualities the Sepoy 
armj is quite siiflicient But whatever 
arrangements may be made for the transition 
\ cnod the period itself should be short and 
strictly defined and army CTpendituro 
should be votable 

There IS no reason why calornal affiirs 
should bo reserved Our htatesmen are as 
well able ns or rather better able than British 
statesmen to manage India s foreign affurs 
for the protection and promotion of India s 
int rests and welfare Hitherto India has 
I ad no real independent existence ns regards 
foreign relations Sho has been treated 
simply as an oppinago of Great Britain 
Stie has been drigged into wars for quacreK 
and interests not her own She does not 
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want to go to war Is/egotiations have 
proceeded on the assumption that it is India s 
duty to consider that to be good for her 
which IS convcuient for Britain This state 
of thmga will coutmue so long as evternal 
affiirs are not brought under the power of 
India s federal legislature 

There is no need to arm the Governor 
General with special additional powers to 
maintain the tranquillity of the State Slerabers 
of the liegislature and Indians in general have 
a greater stale in the country and are more 
interested in the maintenance of poaco in 
India than anj British statesman ihe 
(lovcrnor General may possiblj require that 
a certain minimum amount should be guaran 
teed for army expenditure during the transi 
tion period But witlitliat exception all that 
relates to finance should come undqr the,j 
power of the Icgislaturo If Indian skftesmen 
male mistahes it is India winch will suHer 
most and hence they will be very careful 
m liandhng honncial matters British financial 
experts may be very good for promi^ng and 
safe guarding Britisb Interc ts But thej haio 
not iutherlo promoted or protected Indian 
loterests on the contrary India s good has 
been sacrificed again and again to British 
greed The loss of some 40 crores of rupees 
inflicted on ludia a decade ago bj the 
Reverse Councils tlic manipulation of the 
exchange rate etc are only a few examples 
10 support of our statement 

So long as exchange public loans etc 
remain reserved subjects it will not bo possi 
ble for Britain to avoid mal ing profits at the 
expense of India and loans will continue to^ 
bo floated for purposes which arc not stnctlv 
Indian Tlierefore all financial matters should 
come under the Indian lederal Legislature 
There are already in the country competent 
Indian financial experts And when Indian 
hoancieis are entrusted with onerous dutio« 
wo aro sure they will bo able to riso to tho 
height of the occasion 

Dualism’ 13 only another name for 
diarchy It has been an unsuccessful and 
unhappy exiioriment in tho provinces That 
experiment should not bo repeated m tho 
Central Government As things stand the 
army swallows up tho bulk of our revenues 
If the army remains a reserved subject and 
other Tc->erved subject-, arc added what 
proved one of tlie train causes of the failuro 
of diarchy in tho provinces will re appear 
in aw aggiavatcd iorm m the Central Govern 
meat llic men m charge of tho reserved 
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subjects Will tike wbit they want, Ipitidj 
little for the tnnsferred subjects 

The statement says, no doubt that it 
will be n primary concern of His Majesty !> 
Government to see that the reserved powers 
are so framed and etercised as not to pre- 
judice the advance of India throuRh the new 
constitntion to full responsibility for her own 
Government ’ But a soperabundance of 
safe guards and reserved subjects is scarcely 
the best means of developing a sen»e of 
responsibility md powers of self rule 

Provincial autonomy too will be clogged 
with the swaddling clothes of Governors 
special power* Moreover, it has been taken 
for granted that public opinion in Bengal 
United Provinces and Bihar and Oru>sa 
favours a bi cameral legi'-lalnre This i not 
at all a fact Bnreaucrats naturally desire 
® to Stem the tido nf .denxncraqv means of 
the b?„ boulders of landlordism and capitalism 
But it 13 not a fact that the provinces 
named above support that desire 

It IS good that the legislatures are to 
be t^Sarged and the franchiae libemtized 
It la to be hoped that the franchise will 
be tl c same for alt religious conimunities 
It 13 an UQsatisfictory provision that 
tl 0 Mmisterh ot the Central Oovemment 
are to be called upon by the Governor 
( eneral to rc»igo only if tliere be at least 
a two third* majoritr against them Thi* 
I as not been the rule in the provinces nor 
la it the rule in the British Parliament. 
Moroover as the representatives of the 
Indna States (tha representatives of the 
Indian Princes to bo accurate) will form a 
substantial section of the Federal Legislature 
there will alwavs be a considerable oaraber 
of supporters of autocracy in tbat Legislature 
Hence a two-thirds majority against «nto- 
crilic laeompctent or unpopular ministers 
Will not ccncraliy be easy to secure 


What Patiala Said 

Tie ‘Mahinji of Patiala has said “They 
all had made it cUar that they coull federate 
only with a «elf "overoing British India. 
The Maharaja ought to rcm"mhcr that Briti h 
India a opinion too is that the people of 
the c regions are willing to fed rale onlv 
with self governin'’ Indian ^Ute* Tho e 
btate« are not reiUy self goreroiag where 
the will of the rulers i practidlly the law 
and the peopk possess no cituvn s nght* 

The Maharaja added that “just (the 


pnuces) did not desire to dominate British 
India so also they could not consent to 
British India dominating them That is 
perfectly clear But a» neither in area nor 
m population are the Indian States in the 
aggregate equal to British India the former 
cannot obviously expect to send to the 
Federal Legislature ns many representativ es 
as Brit sh India 

There is no question of tho one domi 
nating the other But Federated India 
should certainly be as sopremc over tho 
Indian State* entering the Federation as it 
will be over British India 


Dr Sapm or R T C Gams 


Whether one i^iees with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sa^rn or not one nni l give him Ingh credit 
for his great per i teoce and his earnest 
efforts to make the Conference a socce s It 
IS important to know what he thinks the 
Conference has given India According to 
him Three central ideas have emerged 
One IS the higher nobler loftier idea of 
All India Federation which has takes such 
a roatena! shape if I may sav so mainly 
because of the patriotic attitude of Indian 
Princes Tho idea of Alt India rederation 
IS not new Its taking matenal shape would 
be new when it does take such shape 

The second important idea which from 
the view point of British India is of the 
highest laiportance is the idea of respon 
sibility at the Centre This idea too is 
not new But when there comes to be more 
of responsibility than of reserved subjects 
and safe guards tbat would be sew 


'The third important idea which has 
emerged and which if I may re«pecttally 
'ay so i* the integral idea of all the systems 
of responsible government is that India 
must be prepar^ in years to come to 
defend herself. This, too is not a new idea 
But Dr Sapm asserts that the principle that 
we are entitled to have an Indian Sandhurst 
is no longer open to discussion It has 
been conceded and it ha* been aclnowled'-ed 
that it must be established to qualifv Indians 
ultiiuateiy to take the responsibility for the 
detonce of their own oonntry When an 
Indian Sandhurst comes to be established 
«injpped to turn oat an adequate number of 
Indian ofTicets with the highest evpert 
knowledge and training we shall consider 
that a gam 



THE MODEEN BETIEW FOE ITBED^Hn , IWl 


la tlic abstract it was conceded loni; ago 
tl at we were entitled to self rule and self 
line in\ol\ed ^ad implied nil tbe three idea** 
enumerated by Sir Tej Balndur Sapru 

Safe guarding Vested Interests of Britishers 

i f *1 as T> 1 m , . London Jan 39 

In,} tj 1 Tallo Conferenco in Committee 
ir? nnri 4?'”“ li ilr Ma^oniJd 

Aiinn}.* J c re drifted clause fourteen of 

linonties SulvCommiltee Keport as follows 

. instance of the Bnlish Commerci d 
ceneralJv igreed to 
discnmimtion between the 
nU 1 ^ British Mercantile Gommunitr birras 
in I Companies triding in Indn ind the rights of 
inaii borns and that an approprnte conienlion 
Liiea on reciprocity should be entered into for the 
I 11 pose of regulating these rights It was agre^ 
lint fl e existing rights of the European CommiimU 
in ID tn in regard to criminal tnils should be 
inamf lined (applause) 

Sir Mil omod Shafl siid that Mr Tinmli Ind 
^piesswl bis personal ormiOD On behalf of tS 
di* 'tussulmin group Sir M 'ihift iccepfetl the 

chTscf-/’S“®® an ended 

Whoever raiy have agreed to this clause 
iri I^ondon the vast mijority of Indian men 
of business ind other Indians will certiinlv 
textile and some 
of British tnde were built tip at 
the expense of similai ramufactures of India 
destroyed in the interests 
1 nn ^ shipping As ID tho past there bis 
Britishers 
be discrimination 

nV Lh ! u 4 ^^ to establish equalitv 

Hiitish industries and commerco have been 
!n“Tndf^^ onjoying favoured nation treitmcnt 
m Indn igamst Indnns >o free countrv can 
or does necord such treitmcnt to foSe^ 

'' ifh finance cxclnnge etc in fhA 1 

Ini.riJStLVc”.'* .b" 


States’ People s Rights 

rehlins; to Indian 

XanS^p"' . B f 0 bj Hr H Eama 
p®™i President of the Indian 

‘'nt the most 
S ./"‘‘lie of the Slates is the 

there ^ V’ ® ‘‘‘ present 

there i. „„ the States 

z\.;u hfr,? Tr' " 

•urnincf ^ «nt of liabins coipiti. 

^me?n,eH ‘‘“‘Tniiig the person 

oTpXrf,'" "ir sSe“' " r 

eimt'iK ^ X ^titp in its corporate 
CoS ■” “'e ■Hlinic.pal 

o^T assocMh ‘ a"' The rights 

erist X n t o'/ P"’''"' rareliPS do not 
exist in most StitoB There ire vptv few 

SrSr V’,!'* T'ie’'pr\?d& 

a few nowsnanol/''^* ‘ States, anS where 
regulations stringent Press 

.0 «./ 

Eao rSlX ooss Hr Hamachandia 

FnndanSa) E H / “ Dedaral.oi. of 

nl 

fu/Yfl on fl •^(1 tn«ri ^”5 have a writ of 

Of religion casie or creed ° irrcspeclivt 
ill cjti/ons^f^ (ho j association of 

of economic conditions'^*^^^^'*^'^® improvcmont 

S) ISht of *? 

tarv education receive free clemen 

eqinl lights to men and women i=. citizens 

« e of I ^‘lizcns to the 

I li cs of put he re ort '^'"'^3 amt to all other 

Work of R T C Defence Sub Commitlee 
tit Indian '^^,, 1 ^ Indianizntion of 

lieiself f„u rpai.-^i’* to defend 

not bo «c?om,ht 7d“ Hcnl 
to undtrsfaml „i x Iltncc it i-, necc«'- irv 

=:.S‘=s}£::SSt 
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ueience auo-i/onimiuee oi lue Konaa laoie .u .. vv..!--—-- 

Conlerenct. Men m .» ^bndged form It«» iSTA £ 4So' onilf Uv "S”“.'r“VS 

jAfjr jiJiiia, will give some idea of the etTe^iveJr intimidated the Government of 

prospect, of Indimi/ation India into sdenee 'lemlcrs of the Skeen 

The tk'f nee stiih-ri^mmittee wkiek iioiri if» first Committee ft.ei gTcatlj slighted The Government 
meean- on ?an 7 iswn^^ of India never pheed the schema tetore them At 

SlbwiDf head^Mr Ihomasbomtr its •• axcetns tliev insisted upon the production 

(II rodS,kt'oo State tho s' nV“ 

estabh'hrnent of an Indian Sandhurst forthcomtng tut ths ft'dian memtei-s stood hm 

(i» The oiie^ljon whether aoj- leporatc force event iilli >[i d'o ^['^‘','"'1°,, iT /„rt’ 

should be raised and maintained cuta de^e tegular J® hnJ iit the scheme and plai-e it tifo 

VrinyontheJintsouthnedintheSimonCoianMasiODS mehabtoriii » 

Heport and the Government of IndiaaDe'tiatch 
U) the establishment of a Military Connol 


The tomraittee s meeting on the 9tli was a 
^jli^brlv infcr^tirg one lecause of a speech bv 
Nr Tc] Bvhadnr baprn referring to proposals for 
Indianiaation of tlie \rmy to which Lom Heading 
was a parly while he was A iceroy contemplatiog 

lao Qomplofion of the proce»s m three successive Hus shows that decide after decade 

rtrl*T17teT7.“,'‘hi/T~53r”sr, g""' ..en Ijd,. -cd -or»B .. 

Mnhvfrnjad bhah Dr Moooje Mr JvnVar and Britain could always he found to so oppose the 
Nr lheroie bethna stronglj sueported him Sir Indianization of the hichan armv that todny 
JJ-j oapni chametenrod the bkeen Report as with the utmost etpedition promised by the 

rrepwals of the Government of lodi* to which cannot be completed before 3o je-irs hence ' 
Kawlm«on and other distio^iaUcd Generals By that time all Indian political workers of 
“1 agreed would awlerate lodianiration at a the older generation now living would be 
tt'Kh (Wicker pace At his rMucst Mr Thomas 
produced the Oovemraent of Indias scheme It **"“ gone 

then aopear^ thvt this scheme wa« never laid An important statoiUi,nt was made by tiio 
M ore the bkeen Committee Afaliaraia of Bikaner at the Gommitteoe meeting 

^ XI 11 X I. on the Hlh He »aid that the Trevtie» with the 

that was a rather illuminating revel ition 'hntes did not provide for the retention of an Army 
of which the details are contained to tho composed of a I'arti'.alai rai.e ancl he di««ocntcd 
Wlo«tas Free Pres. De™ Semce meseege '““IhliVS; "e^Sserf ‘before' tiS 

It M well knovin that the Atar Office had always Hulei Committee 

b^iV“ This shows that the.bUtes cinnot be 

neen the worst enemy of Indianization but the .. x x x xx e 

lad^rs learnt for the first time the length it would compelled to tntertam the services of 

00 10 ita opposition to any scheme of Indianization British troops or officer^ 

' “i'a enormous power which it coufd wsJd ^ of the Committee stales thvt tho 

c) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ be merevsinslj the 

(h. SuMfommte tBriiS'.SlnlJ'TnS!," 

I Indianimtion It rocoiumend^. the Jrlj 

^ momb’en, who 1> imt of it cnl> a fw C'tabU'^hmcnt of a Committee of experts I'ntish 

' v’ at Uie wf Indian tochiims iho btatf fo plan a trmnmg 

• I before the opt'ointmcnt ot the Indian ooHertem India for Uffiuersia alt arm/ for tlJ^d an 
'^I'ldhurst i.omraitt(» tho troverniiKnt of India liad Defence service- as at o foi the r ® ^ 

Comm.tfce of AGluarj t® The “th^ 

?nd ^^ f ?i I®*!* *■ *Th« should atm at the utmoiit nxluction in the nSil^r 

inaLvn Armj cwuld be tilled Iv Indianv. The .» u . I xtoo,« m indn. Jii . nuint^r 

S.ri( arinir W-s? 

'*'1? lelt that the pace recommended was too slow ttiv^ «' 

anu It niu«t 1.0 accoleruel fco ihc (joveniiiw.rt It is verv encouraging indeed to leirn 
't nec^vvvrj to cut lha t eriod down to that the c<3n«ervvtue e!eracnf;> in the Com- 

,, th nl™ .hre ,x. ta U» «.r Olhee ^ 

r f‘f not CR ergo out of that office It was m-con m which leuianization mn-t I ’ cami 1 out. 


to-day It was sa.1. there were Hiatb the right pdicv I’ri'iiiise all bv 
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of things even the moon But let the date 
of fulfilment slways be the Greek Kalends 


The Hindu University Grant 
Our note on the Hindu University grant 
in the hst issue wis based on some 

pangraphs avhich had appeared in seacnl 
newspapeis It ippears however that tlio 
infoimatiOD tl cj ccutamcd was not accurate 
m all icsp ct Me learn tint, while it is 
true that tin. Hindu University has not yet 
(fourth veik of January) receued the annual 
"not f tlnee lakhs of rupees from the 
( oioiiimcut of India it is not a fact that 
the ( ovornment have laid down anj condi- 
tions or that the Senate of the University 
has made any representation in the matter 
FcThe alleged condition regarding the removal 
of Pandit Jladau Mohan "Mahviya from tho 
A ice Chancclloralup is entirely baseless 
There has not been even a suggestion in any 
quarter to that effect 

It is understood that the Government have 
made enquiries regarding tlio teachers and 
students who have been convicted on account 
of their having tal en part m the civil 
disobedience movement and the steps if any 
the University has taken in the matter The 
Council of the University have supplied the 
information required The Ooveinrocnt have 
not hid down any conditions nor have they 
Slid that the grant will not be paid The latest 
information is contained in the following 
Associated Press message 


New Delhi Jan >6 

Assembly to day tho nnestion of Jlr 
Dhiipat bictU relating to tho Benaics Hindu 
Univcrsitr elicited the information from 8ii hazli 
llu««ain that the grant \\a8 deferred pending receint 
called for 

regwdir„ the financial and general adnunislratioo 
ot tho I Diversity This information bavinc bwn 

rweived the first instalment of tho annua' rcciirnng 
gnnt would la raid now and tli second m March 
,r.cfniiY. recurring grant tho second 

2 , «ati«fied Oovemment that the 

*hG reduction m indebtedness 

lud teVmS.oa “(1,''° 


Four Exploded British Arguments 
following is from JW /it Opnnou of 


ror yem rnuiciKiini 
iinjor (irtpimnils aomnst imninn 
ilovunioit One nfirr anotl rr tf 
rr) Me I eil It e roiin } lalle rottrem, 


lit lions hair lad fur 
India Hitt a 
rre aipuiienls 


on jndia 

Thf O (ttool of New 'iork 


The Focn ArauMFMS 

Unite all India under a native government ‘ 
went one of the arguments Wht everjono know; 
that the native princes would nther rule their la 
dependent state*: under protection of British treaties 
than risl the dangers of native ballots ’ ^et thi* 
conference found native princes through tu 
Maliarajali of Bil anir demanding union m a 
domimon as camcstlj as anv Oandlu adds the 
Outlool 

biipposo we do confer dominion status OQ 
India, ran a second British argument Miflim.a 
fortnight incompatille Moslems and Hindus will M 
flying ateacli others thioats’ Aet at the con 
ference m london Moslems and Hindus smothered 
their religious antagonism m a demand for domimou 
status reached some agreement on internil 
problems repeatedlj belied reports tliat they were 
about to split and stood shoulder to shoulder m 
delivering their ultimatum with Ur B S Moonje 
l^der of, 200 million Hindus and Mauiana 
Miilummad All polihc.al guide of TO millioni 
Moslems I nrficting an all Indian revolution if| 
Britain refused to mal e concessions , •- < > 

_,ii British demufrer W 

'mtoiichables certainlv proKr governmeBt 

BntiaU guns to oppression by higher caste 
mlmSf lamest Palace a scavenger -- 

Ski ^i®{ caste-stood at tJie raund 

^ble with hi3 betters asked for dominion stalu' 

ihn 1.^ of ^hunnftby Brahmans 

the imtouchables and grantea 

tfdi'Sn ■“ 

\\ oame anotliei British objection 

\\ bo in tins native government 

«^t do they want’ M hat could they do ’ rhc»e 
fte^n?'<?i.^i' V® answered at London bs the 

vod hvk-. aveanng pearls rather than a 
VO L ift H Jetms with men adding her 

voiceto tlie c^borus for home rule i 

Tho^nfir.iJ^ arguments topped and disappear^ 
*^5 went into committee "it h the 

D.SSS.nlS,"?!'”.™ solid tor Tommioii statffi 
un^?« ‘G'DS hard to think 

“nduf a believing that their rule m 

themselves ^ ^>®“eficial to Indians as 'S to 

Right to Take Out Processions 
According to the Associated Press v 
f ift^wonS ‘0 •*avo been 1 illcd and d-o '■ 
w^cl « of policoiinnguronaino! 

SwSnAu lln'' ^ ittackcd the godk 

ei^?ng nnmcraion procession on Safiirda' 

had*^t» "hiletho procession wh I’ 

njMl taken out with a lifenff« wit; ivissil*’ 
hrw numWr"nTVi’l lhorou„hfare of the towns 
Mlli^id ariu ?[ ^'■'bomp’lans cait e out of tho JoH 
athrlMl adjoining Mo'lem owned shoi" 

w^n« .,?i "“h Inthi^ and Oder 

upon fhem fro"' 
of«rtam houses Jn consequence of Ih 
seaeral piwcssioni t* nil of whom are llmdu< 
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,.,™d ,« .0 . oi P0 .~ __ ^ Mop. 5=^, Jr 

Tho police thereupoa opened fire with the rcsolt 5015^100 of the Round Table Conference 

■titod &nove » . If nA wpiiirn without the lirth of a new 

Tho DiTi'iocal Coiuniis-'iioner and the P'Stnrt _ . ^»turn to a lost I'oramion Then 

lIui^tiMo rwteU tho » “V'V Sot' SSd ™“ S piEos oSSdr »«' '"‘I”” P'f 0 ""““'; 

KA'SoCno'rffiS; S!3",,is^"'s; ‘!i» 

IhnvliD!: Mail The Utter latrollwl the stnxU somithinj more Lmteci taitns 

all night on Saturdar , . The same speech contains some of his 

It IS reported that over , himUrM .. notihle sivinsr* also, cn 

ilahouiMins were arrestfKl yesterdar in the Miisiid other not lOie simu„s . j 

compound and tlio adjoinins shop' 

\n earlier (delayed) Associated Press 
mes'iite states that it is understood that 
the di'tnct nnthoritiea had received informa 
lion that for some days past emissaries were 
being sent to the mofosail asking the Tillagers 
to come in largo numbers, to prevent an 
attack on the mosque hy Hindus The 
qiie’tion H who «cnt tho omiS'aries’ ''ut 
he <P the? be found out and su tably dealt 
«ith’ * . / 

Tho following me sage, sent from 
Mlahabad b> the Free Pre^s ol India may 
be read alomr with the above 

UUhalal'^Pec lS-J.idi«s Solcmin and 
Turn.' man imjiortaat ludaiucnt m the \llaha 
bal II sh l oiirt held tha: the Umdu* 
their mlividiial capwity and 
Hmh eominunity have tlie naht 
Pfoco sion< to tho accompanmieat of music Mtoro 
nivqiws subject to Hk 

W es tuition and *.u» 1 do not believe m the attammoat of Dominion 

'0 CO in the iiiatur I committed to complete InJ^pen leaco 

— Itntam » w rooR loachmg of historj in Indian 

« hool> IS the cause of i.omtnunal quarreU 

"1 am aa old non co-oi'erator My brother and 
Maulana Mahomed Ah mvself were the first to l>e jailed by Lord Heading 

. T j h, l.s«t I l-«w nncmdA but want power when Lord 

In Matihoa Mahomed \li lod a Kcailms do*, wrong to s^nd him to nil 

a anccre and fierv patriot and the Mwlcrn real prol lenr is the Hindn Mudiin problem 

i f ai..Llms.n He had declared I ut tliat i» the old fiue-lion of divide wd nils and 

world a great Mu«a!man t moment Hindus and Jin lims decide not to to 

that he would not return to inaia ii , dwiW (which i» tlieir determination) that moment 
nued to be a slave country and his domination is dcomed ’ 

!>' as been fulhlled The incongruity between |{ntam=. greatest stn is tho emasculation of 
nitiona^m and his patnoti m ro«c from lodia^ It .a »>npos lUo to kill -l>0 million pcoile 
V.. ” ro “mca.c“l mi tb.ocr»t,= «.«cc|>t.» .ho tad dovelorri ,ho .dl to d, 
ll'at tho unit of tho btate wa- not the 
* p I’ltica’lv minded citizen . Muslims and Civil Disobedience 

ctced or ca le butthc rehguuN comnmmty , , . 

hot there was no question of his sincere Maulana JIahomed Ah said that unless 
ritioralwm lie once deeland that u the freedom for India were obtained the Jlusal- 
tDl ans wanted to inv ide India they vrould m,ns would join the civil disobedience move- 
havo to walk over his dead body In his He forgot or ignored tbe fact that 

li't le*t"r to tho Prime Minister he wrote considerable nuraben. ot them inclnding many 
, , ,n t Mith scpante inHuenhal and well known men. had already 

‘hM-c tut with freedom for joined it in all provmce^ V foreign observer 
lU V inaul^' freodam lor Mn-atman and i,ke Mr H N llraihford had no diSicnlty in 
wc >ks.urB tfiit loan assure Uict^n^ perceiving that fact. M'rites he m his article 
tbai the Muvalutans will join the civil d ■sohcOii.BCc »• 
move nt-nt without the lca.t hesitation. 




iiir Moiimv itrnnir loit inmuAitv, itiil 


Teaching ol Islamic History and the Principles 
cl Islamic Religion In Bengil Schools and 
Colleges 

The dual nllianoi Imiucn llrilisli 

and Moslem 111 crests 111 |l,„;,i „ „ 

lorco to be rick iicd lull, M |,c„ ii,„ 
sr^i coincidcnto of one 

Muliimmsdnn It the lieid o[ the Miiiislrs of 
JJucnlinii ind nnitlui It the helm of the 
Oilcutti I niurMh propliots o[ esil ire 

Iclioie Ind the dunce of their life nnii 
croskod liras merrily about the comnmnil 

oiisliiiglit tint irns soon foiiig to bo mide 
on the schools and colloses of the pioiince 
btriogo is It miy seem these prognosticitions 

tuiailed time irhicli is usuilly so unkind 
to prophecies and his an irt of mik n° 
rither stale jokes out of them Ins yet spired 
these Eloomj fotebodincs We seem to™ 
perilously neir the ere of in era irlicn Ito 
educntioail system of the country mil b" 

IS a letter of o^Ubhe 

tion Bengal to the lutliorities of the Cileatfa 

University m ^^uch v>e understand he hJs 

put forward two SUt-SPCflnne 
the=!e IS tlntlshmic liisLrv shouW^ 
ded in the l.st of optS \ub 

s? “ico-d- -!« 

principles and prictieo 


tlics , if it lias true wisdom nnd n vision of 
lU truo functions, the Cnlcutti Unircrutj 
ought to replj with nn emiilntic nogjlro 

\\<* cvnnot toll whether thc>t suggestions 
nre nieint hcriou«h or wlict' or fliej are 
simply n trip laid forlfitdu opinion to 
(,row iiidigmnt over tlius giving to tho>o 
who would giinhj it in opportunitj to work 
up to a still more di>cordint pitcli the com 
uiuiinl dishannonv ilrcidv nccentuited by the 
pvliticil feud In oitlicr ense, wo need not 
he-jtate to say plain!} what ne tliink of the 
proposals for on this (jncstion at an} nte 
wo flatter oursche-s our roi-yons will heir 
serutin) and le found to bo both oducitionally 
pound and politicilly disinterested 

Tlie ver} first objection tint cm bo 
1 tbp proposal of tho Director 

of lullic Instruction IS tint, if carried out 
in practice, it will involve a radical dipartSre 
from tho time honoured principle o\ religious 
neutrality in our cdoeational system ^Vo 
**»**^’ wc ma} not like tho ahscnco 

of religious lostruction m our jchools and 
colleges Hut there h no deling that 
It lyprli cstrcmely mcll in pnclice U 
the ichnol curriculum is to incluJo i cour o 
m the dosmni pcd practices ot Islam tho 
tl' i h '""’"'““'‘T 's suro to raise the cry 
tiiii. .1 “"J practices ot Its oirn 

[here is '"1'“ ■> OD it If, ayalU 

Iihi Islanuo history, 

3 „rc ‘ '"Story of Hindu 

sceSs t '*i”'"i?“ “'“"irition ' Tho truth 
rucslmn 1 ‘ " '•■''"ssion ot these 

?cW?” "s into 1 quismire of 

no oontrovoray from which thcro is 

Itrifiin^wh”i‘ uountry like Oref, 

bV ' sHtotl, ' ■' standardized faith fired 

hJs nrf'bJn “ m*’'® endowed Church it 
s^lnni If n I lutroduce a ccncrnl 

hU nS , I" « coPPt'T 

and hnlioF ^** ’1 lofinife shades of doyma 
Whi?h‘n,l''? '''"oslionil objections 

rnnitf '“'"""■d PSO'osl ‘lie 

Imnin”” "“f' f ft WOUld, ID 

eirto ’ '"‘'"duce spocializition at too 

1st a J°“,d®' ®'dl more obscurant 

alreadi^ obscurantist enough 

nirri/ani IT urgent reform which our 
m thS the inclusion 

aL & subjects both physical 

for™ verVbasi. 

era life VTe have apparently, neither 
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tVn mnnpp nnr fhp i(!p 9 cs nnf? pnpTffV bi the demartds of the dass or dashes uhich at 
me money nor the laeas ana enCTgy tin moment th>' Ualc tducatioa is the pre- 
neccsaary to put through these Oisenlm paraiion of future as ^e!l as present citizens for 
reforms. Yet we call for the inclusion m social life Therefore schools elementarj as well 
school curricula of subjects {ite Hindn as hujlicr Hster tcere and neter tci/l be free from 
and Jfoslera theology and chapters of Hindu pdtltra as hn^ as the blals ezists 
and Alosleia history, whose glorious bat We do not think that even the ptesent 
empf> shadows can only mock our present Director of Public Instruction m Bengal will 
shoddiness For this folly alone wo deserte dispute tho truth of this proposition For in 
to have another ‘itother India and Father spite of all that they may say to the contrary, 
Islam’ written about us. whit he and one of bis eminent colleagues on 

One word more about tho study of the Indian Educational Service who preaches 
Islamic history The school cumcnlum in tho disiutcrestedness of research as well as the 
Bengal already includes the study of Indian still more etnineat co-citizeu of both of them 
history, which contains one of the brightest who holds the position of the Police 
chapters of the history of Islamic Power and Commi«8ionership of Calcutta — what all these 
civilization It is notorious that this emiocat men mean when they insist on the 
subject IS taught so incompetently and so freedom of the university and other educational 
inadequately in our schools that there is institutions from the contamination of politics, 
hardly a school boy who, after going through la sunply that they should be free from the 
tic Tsihole course for at least six years, objeclional shades of that activity It is 
derives my profit from the study in the end "‘Ingut/alf Zindabad they object to, and 

It IS this deplorable state of affairs which not Ood Save the King They are quite 
first demands our attention in conneefion ready to overlook the second form of 
with the reform of tho study of history in political activity though in tho opinion 
our scho^ Oefore that is done, before tho of a Puritanical zealot that would bo 
wholo method of teaching history in our nothing less than rank Lrastianism 
schools IS thoronghly oierhanled and put What political purpose then and what 
on a sound basis, it wonld be idle if not interest of the classes which rule tho Indian 
actually flippaat, to ask for the loctusion of SUto today will be served by the measure 
specialized branches of history— Hindn or which the Director of Public Instruction 
Muhammadan— tor the teaching of which proposes? To this qnestion. the simplest and 
no properly trained men would bo forth the shortest answer is that it would tend 

coming to perpetuate the class and communal war on 

— which the Indian State is based The develop- 

_ , , , , . mral of the class and religious coasciousoess 

The Islamuation of India of tbc Slnbammadan rural population 

Hero perhaps the question will bo raised — of India is a very recent phenomenon In 
JIave we the right to impose upon a com- the two provinces of India in which tho 
mmutv an ideal of education which it does communal question la now at its acutest — I 
not accept of lU free choico ? Have wo the mean the Panjab and Bengal, the rural 
Tight to Save tho soul of a community m population was 3Iuhammadan in little bat 
spito of itself ’ Can we, for example, with namo till very recently As Sir Denzil IbbeUon 
any pretence of a right, prevent tho wroto of the conditions in the Panjab in 18S3 
Muhammadans of Bengal from reading the “the wnalled Musalmans of the villages were 
Snnna/. and. gjj.inij, scaojice a wide berth., aiasalcu.aas la tittle but name. Thex nmciiss^ 


educational theory, and there can be no doubt Jiu-almaa. A peasant saying prayers m* ^e^freld 
that tho proposals of the Director of Public k a sight alraoat naknown. the fasts are almost 
In»traction raise fandamental issncs there is still a very 

-For SM. • ,,.d A,u.totlo 

two centuries ago, an appropriate lorm of -ohserres the feasts of both relimons and the 
education 13 an object of the hrst importance.’ ftetsot neither And indeed it is hardly 
Commenting on this dictum Dr Pinkcvitch, otherwise. Asl have 


, ”Th>' toother works m a rarticular society and oi^er pre-^ure of coohscation -laviBn then 
fora rarlicular goaety His actmly « d rectod sale by side with their Hindu brethreS 
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•jamo 01 tho next mIHsc. eharirc proi ortj in tlio 
fianic hml nnd forming n mrt of tho fimo fmiljr 
v.ith them it n impos^il lo tint Iho Mncalman 
oomerts 'ihoiikl not Invo retimed their old mitoin^ 
and ideis Iho local Mints nnd deities still 
hive their shnnes eien in villifros held «hoilr 
hy Miisilmms nnd iro still i-cpiilirlj wonhippctl 
bj tho mijontj • The Hindu fainilj pneits are 
still kept up nnd consulted m of old and 
nniunins aro still fed on tho tisuil occasion* 
nnd in nnny cases ptill ofOento at iieddmui and 
the like side bj side with ^lalioniedan priests’ 
“But” adds Sir Benril Ibbctson. “the 
spread of education lias its efTect on these 
people Recently religious teachers ImT© 
become more numerous among them” After 
the Mutiny, Mulnmmadan preachers tnvellcd 
fir and wide through tho Panjab, prciching 
tho true filth, ind calling upon believers 
to ibindon their idolatrous practices and 
the result was tbit almost eiery considerable 
'Muhammadan iillago built its mosque the 
villagers said prayers and observed tho 
Ramzan, ind tho women abandoned tho 
Hindu pelticoit for tho Muhammadan trousers— 
‘ill signs of 1 religious revtvil The 
conversion of tlio so-oalled Sfuliamniidnn 
ponsantiT of Bonsai lias also followed narollel 
Imes, though it has been a still more recent 
phenomenon 

The suggestion to moludo a course in 
Islamic history and Islamic dogma in schools 
oomos as the last step m the long odoca 
tional process by which tho Islamizalion 
of the rnnl population of Bengal is to bo 
completed It oimed out, it w.ll complete 
the alienation of tho Bengih Atuhnmmadans 
froin their native soil and tlioir native 
traditions This common Indian henta®-© 
belonged as mneh to them as to the Hindus 
It IS no longer so already But the measure 
7 i/ common well of 

goodwill still further and drive the two 
communities mort hopelessly asunder 

The Imperial Library, Calcutta 
Tile Inipernl Library m Calcutta is wp 

Erie”'„rxz rj’ 

the Bibholhiquo NaSS’ .i 

h^StTnr °B”^t^r.“g"hfs“' ‘-W’n 

public library m Indm >n^if biggest 


the nibliolhl'i]iio Sto (Icnovifio, the Boston 
Public Libnn and other libraries of the 
second nnk 'Hit*;, howevir, is more than 
cin lie claimed for it oven by tiioso to whom 
It his been in undoubted boon Not only his 
its roiding room been thrust into tho darkest 
?.”r aa® niost undignified godoiiu in 
( alciitta that could bo spared by a mere 
LontroHcr of "Militiry Accounts, but it is 
housed in tho simo building with seven or 
eight fiovcrnment ofilccs Oncluding throe 
Income-tat 0 (liccs\ the noise and bustle 
m wliicli added to the depreilntions of 
fatnishod legions of bugs in the chairs 
mike quiet study ibsolutely impossible 
Its method of public service (both in the 
reiding room and tho lending department) 
»s imed on a sjstcm m wliicli red tapism 
runs wild whilo its treatment of readers 
and visitors cm only be explained ‘on tfio 
hypothesis tint they aro nil potentin! thieros 
The time tikon by it to acquire catalogue, 
and place, at the disposal of the public, 
those DOW publications whicli it cues to buy— 
include even aft- the most 
Piiblicitions of tho year— is on a 
® bureancratic nUiliattons A 
Sr to SIX months 

^^'VPscs before a now book 
tikS Libnry. and it usually 

p SIX months to catalogue it. 
though a delay of even two yea^ m 
absolutely unknown The 
for pxnmnli of Nations publications 

beforff^^ 73 received m the Library 
avidable to "re not even now 

ebanSs through ordinary 

whmh°se?m library, 

ivill not ho f w g impontivoly called for 
rlromo tho translation of 

St Librarian ^ employee to the post 

®LtW.no T little about this 

an ordinary 

S of the Panjab Univer- 

on a salarv- Service ns a clerk 

thfi Tihr ^ Pf 30 and gradually rose to be 

Denartt n“f fh I^’brary of the Home 
epartment of the Government of India. Ho 
of FrenM ^ believe possess any knowledge 
?Lt knows no more 

bwn ph r management than what he has 

Sarv-hpSl Secretariat 

shin t school of modern librarian 

would h ^ Attest person for this position 
somebody who had learnt 
Itbrarianahip m one of the big libraries of 
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Pngfind or America. The first iibranan 
of the Imperial J ihrary was 3Ir ilacfarhoe 
of the British Jlusenro He was follotrcd 
by the distinguished Indian scholar 
Harinath De who was succeeded in Ins turn 
by Jlr J A Chapman a poet and a mm 
with a keen interest in hooks. Mr K M 
Acadollab may for all we know and can 
anticipate turn out to be a very competent 
librarian indeed But he was hardly the 
best qnatified candidate to choose at the 
present moment 


Press and Unlawful Instigation Bills 
Consideration of the bills to convert the 
Press ordinance and the Unlawful Tnstiga 
tion ordinances into laws have been /or the 
p^sent* postponed for tactical reasons Itot 
thev ate lore to come up again in the near 
futnre. Then U would be seen who among 
the L \s IS what 

XT "" 

Bengal Deportation Bill 

The Government of India wanted to pass 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Sopple 
nentary Bill speedily But opposition has 
come from some unexpected quarters 
inclodicg many prominent llnslim members 
like Sir Abdnr Bahiro Dr Sohrawardr 3fr 
Abdul 3Iatin Chaqdboti and others Dr 
^nhrawardf said among other things that 
“if the Government was anxiona to crush 
revolatioDary crimes in Btngal they should 
also deport from India some of their own 
officials who had created a good deal of 
di'content in that province 

Mr & G ilitra s motion for circulation 
of the B 11 was accepted by the Legislative 
ksseinbly by 64 votes to 48 

The Bill is intended to deport from 
Bengal to other provinces those persons 
who have been or may be deprived of their 
liberty without any sort of trial 

Independence Day and Lathi charges and Arrests 
Neither when tie Independenco resolution 
was passed at the last Lahore session of the 
Congress nor at anj time afterwards has 
that resolution been declared unlawful by 
the Goyerament Similar we behove is the 
case With the National Flag and its hoisting 
Aet on Independence Day 26th Jannary in 
many places all over tho country many 
persons have been arrested many (Including 


ladies) assaulted with latlin for assembling 
and hoisting tho National Flag It is need 
Ip s to discuss whether it is morallj right 
to do what hundreds of thousands did ou 
that day We are concerned only with tho 
legal aspect But the hw cm fcp changed 
at their will by the rulers So that also 
need not bo discussed What may appeal 
to I>ird Irwin and those of hu waj of 
thinking is that the effect of the release of 
the Congress leaders would be destroyed by 
these acts of repression 

ITbat purpose is served by releasing Air 
J II fjen ( upta and jailing 3Ir Snbhas Bo c 
almost simuitane o^ly 


Partial Neutral zmg of Lifting Ban Against 
Congress Cemmittee 

The lifting of the bm against the 
Congress 'Working Committee was meant 
to facilitate meeting of the leaders for 
joint deliberations on the rremiers statement 
It wa» also calculated to produce a suitable 
atmosphere for calm examioation of tho 
work of the BTC But there have been 
almost siniultaueeusly some additions to the 
already long list of Lnlawfnl Associations 
partly marring tbe effect of tho withdrawal 
of the notifications against tho Congress 
Working Committee 


An extraordinary issue of the Calntlla Ga c//i> 
issued on Tuesday evenins (January 27) anno incins 
nithoDeo'^ CouDCiiof Civil Dsof-edience i'’) Tho 
Council of Action (3) Aari Satyaeraha *'amiti aad 
(4) Burrabazar tongre'is Committee as illegal 
associations under tho Cnmmal La« Vmendniont 
Act 


Sufferers from Sa^agraha 

JiEw Dexid Jvn 2b 

lathe Assembly to-day replying to a quest on 
W Jlt Sant biDgh b r James trerar aai 1 that 
thoKft convicted m oonnection vnih civil disobedience 
no to tho end of Decembor lOJO nnm eied 
olOtJ and those undergoing immsooment 23 WM 
Tc e provinc at figures , respectively for those 
Bcutenced to imprisonment for iivil disob^ enco 
oQences and those now undcrgoiag imprisonment 
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The casualties among the public dunng Apnl 
May Juno and July due to firing ■were lOl Idled 
and 427 wounded The ficures after July -were 
being collected (Associufcd Pras of India) 


Mr Sastn Makes Partial Amends 

Having criticized Mr V S Srinirasi 
Sastn s Edinburgh speech on A few hthi 
charges and a few imprisonments it is but 
fur to record that in his speech at the 
Liberal Party s dinner to the Indian Liberal 
members of the R T C he made partial 
amends for his previous speech Said he 
in part 

Mr Sastn proceeded to say that they had last 
concluded a miracle m political achievement out 
that avas only part of the story In India they 
liad been conducting a pacific struggle under the 
guidance of one who believed in non violence 
They had borno great sacnfiecs To day there were 
30 000 men and women in lail in India (Voices 
GO 000 ) Persons nurtured as gently as they 
themselves who had been to school and college 
read the same classics aod imbibed the same ideals 
received at the hands of tlie noUoe-he did not 
blame the police who maintained peace and order 
lUfamst great odds— severe blows on their bodies 
Theso were not things to be forgotten They 
were adding to their troubles in a way which 
•tnaRined The situation m India 
accomplished dunng the past 
would be an instant remedy under 
MQditiODS was such that ho feared even 
the miracle vhieved would not go down 
ArpEAL Foil AscTEstv 
eloquently affirmed that if the work 
‘conference was to be appraised at its true 
worth and bring rraco and contentment it could 
onlj to if they called into consultation those whom 
of politics had depnved of their 

So an eminent Indian, who has not 
witnessed any lathi charge holds that the 
police laUns are being used only to maintain 
law and order but Mr H N Brailsford 
writes as an eyewitness of some of them 
In the interests of order there is for a 
punitive dispersal of such crowds no reason 
or eveuse whatever ’ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru s Illness 
wn ■''1°”^ , ^*'0 rest of our countrymen 

Pandit concern that 

Ld tL^^ A .J >”ncss has taken 1 

had turn Our earnest wish is that he mav 
be soon restored to hoaltli The presence of 
bis eon and daughter m law with him must 
bo a great comfort to him 


Mr Lloyd George on the ‘Goal' 

At the liberal Party’s dinner to the 
Indian liberal members of the R T C 

Mr Lloyd George stressed that thej must not 
rejoice premaUjrclv The goal was long way olT 
Although tliey had onli finish ‘d the first part of 
me journej an important fact was that tliey had 
reached the end together If they failed to keep 
jflP twelve months it would be 

auimmt to reermte the opportunity There would 
be difficulties both la India and Bntain But if 

India he a\as convinced that 
public opinion m Britain without distinction of 
S? prepared to go the whole length 

tonference proposals in meeting tho 
aspirations of their Indian fellow subjects 

All India Women s Conference 
Tho Round Table Conference and other 

political topics have taken up so nuich qf 
our tune and space that we are serry we 
are unabl^o write at such length on the 
All Tudia Wonjen s Conference and the All 
Asian Womens Conference both held 
recently at T ahore They wore vev import 
iDt gatbcriDgs betokening tho awakening of 
the women of India and Asia and rich with 
the promise of great good 

.. iluthulakshmi Reddy presided over 

Womens Conference, at winch 
the tollowing were among the resolutions 
passed 

that a definite 

^n%t ilm public opinion 

SSi.* of poljgamy jiid customary 

of congratulates the States 

9? ‘bo abolition of 
hearted gives its wlioler 

Bill for ^ ? Sliaomul ham Chetty S 

and piriia *A of dedication of women 

,“>ndu temples It calls 
''here this practice exists 

to the n.doPi'i'J? appeals to its own members and 
(1? ^-^7 la estabhshmg- 

m ^fnl“„^rch5arS‘“" 

m legislation where 
Oovern^ni^tA^® closing of brothels and in asking 
off^ccre for the 
alcady in existence 
that WArr^?n 1 its firm conviction 

(a^ ^ adMiiatelj represented 

(hi lln * ^ rovmcial Lwristaturc^ 

hodira Uistnct, Municipal and other local 
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(c) Od Commissions and Committees affectins 
women and children. 

This Conference is of the opinion tint nictnl>er» 
of the Central liocialature be nrtred to taVe enriy 
steps to amend the present stato of Umdii liixr 
relatins to women in order to make it more CMui 
tabic 

Th » Confermce is of the opinion that the lams to 
regard In the right' of lloslim women laid down 
m the Aoran should be snbstitnted foe the current 
Cnstomary Iaw 

Sardarani Pntara Singh fEast rnajah) moved 
This Conference urgee the Constiinenciea to call 
the attention of their meraben to the insanitarv 
condition of cities, towns and villaaea and to do all 
in their power to keep their ncighbonrhood clean 
and to insist on the work being properly done bj 
the local authorities and their employees 

“^his C-onforenee of women gives its whole 
hearted support to Mr R K Shanniukham Chettv’s 
Bill to remove disabilities affecting the nstoachaUe 
caste of the llindn community and calls upon 
(a) the members of each constituency to educate 
ra>S c opthiQn in favour of the removal of notouch 
abi'ily (U*he local governments to help the 
na»e of the unfouchabfes in their efforts to secure 
«tiren rights ” 

In the afternoon session the Conference const 
dered resolutions on Labour e hich were all earned 
noanimojslj9 

This Conkrenca reitmtei the importance of 
tackling the problem of Adult Education in everv 
way posstVle and urges the Government Municipal 
Council Lxal Bodies and omen's Associations 
to crsanize clashes and centres (or tlie piemotioa 
of literacy and general education among adult women 
and «aggC3ts the establishment of cinemas moving 
hlAnes and publication of suitable books and maga* 
tines m the vemacniars 

This Coaference reiterates the importance of 
ftlucatmg girls of all communities in the lame 
schools in Older to promote mutual understanding 
Had a common cultural unity 

This Cooferenee is totally opposed to the laflidioD 
of corporal punishment m schools and institutions 
for boys and girU and it calls on eveoono to 
retort instances to the authorities concerned nod 
on the latter to see that the laws forbidding such 
acts are stnetly e^orc^ 


All Asian Women’s Conference 
The first All Asian Women s Conference 
was a j’j.xpja ifal.hP-’nH? of ibit women of 
Asia Says /fte Tnhune 

\ delecito from Persia suggested the of 

JIadame Aaidu for presidentship and the Confer 
piKw enthusiastically agreed to elect the Bnlbuf i 
Iliad now a prisoner in one of Kis Jujesty s 
lailt to the Chair 

The idea of the Conference originated with^Jlrs. 
Cousins — that indefatigable Inend of ladii Asia 
lacked solidarity she found One pvt waa 
lanoraat of another Despite a heritage of conuiun 
cpltore the women of one country knew very utUe 
atjout their sisters in the neichbounng country To 
rnag about umty and friendship a Conference was 
Ptaoned. And the efforts of Sirs Cousins and her 
«>Ueagu€3 have now boea singularly snccesofnL 


Delegates from Chin'c Japan, Java, Persia 
Ceylon, Burma Afghanistan, eta, attended 
tht Conference 

After eight da> s’ session the kll Asian omen s 
Conference concluded jesterday Resolutions 
orging free compulsory pnman education of ciiil- 
dien <vjaj} n„hts of iroracn for giardianslnp of 
children and property tcaclung in schooK of li'p 
and teachings of great religious leaders of the 
world in onlcr to promofo a spirit of religious 
folei-anoe love and liarmony amongst the commimi 
ties and asking all countries m Asia except Japan 
to spend money for health scheme* and founding 
of Tffimrch ipstiiiitos for development of indigenous 
systems of medi in n the light of modem Bcicn''0 
wera adopted . , 

Another important r olution says that in order 
that everv individial anl e\ ry nabon may Aave 
an unfettered right of s If ypre^sion for ennehment 
o| human sjofhesj th jnferepco insiders it 
imperative that each countrv lull have full re«pon 
sibie government 

There was a consensus of opinion tint 
India must hive prohibition 

Mrs Margaret E Cousins the originator 
of the Conference has contributed to the 
papers her impressions of the Coafercnce 
in a charming and inspiring manner 

Says she 

At least twelve hundred men and women 
wended their way through the snalit streeta and 
clear cold air of the city which has been called 
the "Ajatoway into Indu’ on that histone after 
noon And what went they forth for to see * 
AVoroen unknown before m their vicinity, women 
of countenance and costume diJr>.reDt froin tlicir 
own women who had travelled from Japan Java, 
Burma Ceylon women from other continents— 
Aew Zealand America, Europe, all interested in 
achieving increased powers of service through 
increased uatoa of goodwill of increased inter 
change of knowledge of one mother and of 
increased self consciousness of oriental possibilities 
for world ennehment 

Tho opening ceremony of the ccnfcrenco was 
impressive and inspiring beyond the organizers 
highret hopes The original intention had been 
to hold the meeting m the artistic Town Hall but 
there was such a rush for invitations that on 
SatardH It Tvai realized that the Hall would he 
too smalL In a day and a half all arrangeiueDts 
were earned out for the putting ujj of the jmJpndid 
efurt^ Sfiamiana, for its decoranon with evergreens 
and Mugmg baskets of beautiful ferns its seating 
jwd di^ified dais ailfhe work of the Secretary 
of the Reception Uimmittee Mrs Rafi a little 
non punlah Mauammadan hdv who is a born 
organizer and an epitome of efficient energy The 
shami^ walls of yellow with green hangings 

khrfdar greeting W elcome from India made a 
^th^pl^ora gathered 

r. members of (he k{j India Reeeptioa 

Cminittre tod remined at the shamiana entrance 
escorted in procc'oion 
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I’olombo anil Rini Eijnadc lion Orsani/ins 
^ecrptary 

Dnitcd m Progrcts 
United m e\pre'i<iion 
United m thought 
Tot our minds ipproaeh lliee 
" it'i tho same objects before us la this 

tmthonns ’ 

Ibere ti,ere messages from abroad 
fiom far away Asian lands also came cables 
fioin tJie Jewish A\ omens League for Fxoal 
IJights in Terusalera Patestino from the lapan 
w omen & Comniitteo for Internationaf Ifelations 
W e arc praving for the grand success of tho 
i-pnrerence from Afadam Nonr Hamada President 
of the Ai-it lan \\omPna Congress and Madam 
Nasik Al d Heliyum Beyrouth Sj na saving that 
illness onij pre%ented them from attendmg from 
Madam Masfoor&-c-\fshar Teheran Persia 

Tlie conference was still lu session when 
Mrs Cousins wrote her impressions of which 
the concluding paragraph runs 

At present the delegates arc holding mos» 
mteresting dmij sessions and th® seal of the 
nooes«ity and usefulness of the Coaf rence w« 
set upon It bj a message from Alice Paul rrf 

' f.e-i'Sfo, "Vats'!. iS 

Itollh.s MomeSs UmSJ 
aproiDted a Uinmission of tho and ^nd 

U recommendations to the AssomGh rewrdlS- 

..onianliood' A«ia had onl? Soa jSt born ??? 

-St Hiitthl 

BTC Debate in Commons 
Tins issno of II, e Vcleri, Itcvmc docs 
not conlam aojth.og „bout Iho debato 'n 
the House of Commons on the Round Table 
Contercnce because Renters cabled Eummarv 
reached us m the mofussil too late for 
careful rcadm;: and eaiaress.on ot considerS 
op nioD, and because it does not apmar to 
tell us anthontatirely anything very im^rtant 
LV 1 i" 't'"* rt™>er Mid at 

the last plenarj sessio^ot the Contoionce 

Moslem Opinion on taint Electorates 

to .'.ri?ri„s.”2i eo”m"nSf.s®f; 

or predominantly m favnnr nf x 

-«t^t''%uVu„“e';rfheIrbri 


to the influential Congress group of Muslim* 
4moi^ those who liavo not actually joined 
the Congress and gone to jul or courted 
imprisonment influeutial Muslim leaders 
haae voiced the opinion of their community 
m favour of jomt electorates They belong 
to aarious parts of the country from the 
Th-J I to Maaras 

ihese leaders ha\e among them persons who, 
in culture, public spirit and services, social 
position* former official nnk and present 
inferior to 

the communalisU who went to London 
«o««wcs of the (joicrnment We need 
Imam and his brother 
the Maharaja of 
re-aS meaning any want of 

others ^or must we omit 

Md -Khatyn 

of tliin seventy member* 

who ' Muslim Women’s Association 

tomt eloclon.?s “ ""'"-'‘■“''J- « 1*™“' »' 

““ Qi 

for the People’s Wellare 

reoOTt'or'trl.“”'i)°® is talou ftora the 

broad 

on^ how*^ far°lho tho da>s wont 

in boUi Ion ns nS 

conslilution-il clianS ' -'f ‘'f£“ 

chaoses What wiii ia,v''.®L. bound to mako 

mas^ M hit ooun I effect on the Indian 

Indian pwmlo tho lives of tho 

labour laws winch ^tliPv*”^?®?® Md wages their 
rnaat Protect t£ 

of Law and Ordpr by day ndministratiaa 

revenuomideoIuSon?™,"“",l>”'>'‘“= “ 

ment of irrigation and the honest manage 

to all ito Toms Thn!ef”?f 
come from tha Indian?*'»i,nb‘°^,® however must 
backing, of course u Uicmselve* with even 
C'sontiabj fti'’® <bem but 

evokes interest, nil responsibilitj 

.will be tho be woJI I believe that 

laretlj upon th^Ictivo^ ,n?Mhn.nn®‘ 's based very 

!St“re^red 

so ^ch^concern^^f!!!.® who showed 

mateses thonght that tho^^Br.t'^h 
to India and n? f " bureaucracy 

evervthini^ nn c kf*^*/* to do 

Ind[Jn pcoI^e tho good of the 

iSS to oil 'n's“ rn 

mimslrnlion ii°lj^°i rrsponsihin tor the ad 
ration Ironid bo inferior to llio British 
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not onir m ihe cipnctr to do w 


sood, but even m the desire to do good 
their own countrymen ’ In any cise we 
need not complain of what he may thinl 
t! only he and other finish statesmen 
would ranlo Indians fully rciponsible for 
the governance of their country and give 
them full power to perform their duties 


for mv<elf I — — - , - , — 

ho had mth honour but e\ea ti 1 stood alone 
1 i-ott he no parly to aaj pea o which does not 
<;ati-sfactonIy soUe the throe questions I ha\o 
mentioned I should therefore judse the Hound 
Tiblotreoby its Iniit f have Knen three tests 
that are in operation but as tlio puf lie know there 
are eujht more points I want ih' suhsumce of 
Indeptodeofoand not the shadow aal even as 
a doctor name-, the tli<ea 0 after propT du'’no>i<s 
so al 0 I will namo the tree ofth« Hmad fatle 
Coaferea s* »ft r I have* exa nmed the fruit in the 
lishtofrho well known eleven pomta whihare 
cottceiveil m t rm« of the man m the street 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal s Address 
The All India Mnslim League is a high 
sounding name Out at its last session in 
Mlihabad, there was not even a qnoram as 
the attendance of members was less than 75 the 
number required To such a poor house. Sir 
^luhammad Iqbal, the President of the session, 
delivered his addre-s and left precipitately 
Ufore the closc of the session \Vhat in his 

‘I sermon on UOgtil loan to oe rree in me 
n ^1. Church of the Wsiah m Montpellier hirst 


An American Sermon on Indian Self rule 
Two Years ag) the Rev Dr F C South- 
worth cvns to and trn lied eitensively in 
India in connection with tie Brahmo Samaj 
Centenary celebritions B“centlr he gave a 
sermon on “Oogbt India to Be hree in the 


tan ah the North»\\eat Frontier Province , , .. .u 

and his (rttuds want domioalion in Bengal dernveil of us freedom by (treat Ilntaio 
rn the Past sad the Poet Iqbal wants a when (be Mocut cmpiro was hivakiair up it had 
Muslim '5111010 the Meat, verv nitnr people self rule kUib the exception of China it hai a 
have found in these sootinients the kev to a tatser population than any other coimtry of Uie 
nave lounu in mese seoiimenw me Key to a ^^^0. coinpnsing s sixth of the human race 
proper undcrstandinE ot Mr Jiamh’s foarteen WhenFutope was still inhabited by Urbnmas 
there (lounsheil on the banks of the Oanges and 


point* 

What Mahatma Gandhi Wants 7 
Mahatma Oandhi has told tntemewers 
alter coming out of jail that ho has come <mt 
“with an absolutely open mind, unfettered bv 


---- - yj — — - science. 01 ixKvry aou ui reiipon incsc are a lew. 

enmity, unbiassed in argument and prepared qi that soetn to afford a reasoaatle 


(he lodus a hichlj desclor^ emhiation with a 
great variety ol arts and manufarinres Two of 
tho SIX mat relipoDS of the world were fom in 
India. It was the homo of two of the *ix ni^n who, 
according to U 0 Welli. were the trreat'^t of ill 
lime l(uddh.a and the Fmperor Asoka. It has Ixien. 
throughout Its bistory the bnd of philosophj of 
science; of ivetry and of religion Thcac are a few 


t» study the whole situation from every 
point of view ■’ He has also said 
"I por-onally fe. 1 tKat tho more release of Ihc 
memh* rs of tho W erkinv Committee males (he 
diffl'Tilt posuiou inhnitelj more dithcult and makes 
»ay action on tho isirt of tho meml-ere almost, if 
"M attosether impos-siMe The aiuhonties cvidnit. 


But IS there a demand for self rule in 
India today’ Dr Southworfn answers 
Two rears airs my wifa and 1 were permitted 

...... ...ipossicio ane aiinoniKw C'wm- a winter lo India onder condu^jns 

Iv hava not pcmived that the movemeut has s© ft,?’*’ rentact with 

much an-^M^d the m-LS mmd th.u tho I«idor< S 

however itrominent. will uturly be wwMe to of M.f 

s SSs-r 

"life JSmbii^ fa 

my oc n -.0. therefore if the release of th» leader g 

Si'S*.- — " — 

No a-viimt of rxitwill apec*illj- Ktwvea Great ore w«it to lnd.i. that no oanw is™ trood eccmih 
Jfataiaaad fadu^firas I caasec* wtUrwoeate (a relo aaoth-r nation. 
th" puhhc to Utednnk eviU the fvrcisni cloth evil cr coovicfon that •nch rnle 
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nation that rules -iS well as for the nahon that 
serves 

The Reverend gentleman then bnefly 
described the tragic record in India of the 
last months and concladed with a reference 
to the Round Table Conference and prayers 
for India 

\nd now at the Round Table Conference the 
representatives of the elements m India supposed 
to be most hostile to seif rule have beoi mahins 
fierv speeches in it» favour And the prune minister 
of i ngWd has closed the preliminary sessions 
with the solemn declaration that all the official 
pronouncements of the covernmeat looVmg toward 
self rule ^all be scrupulously earned out In these 
words there Vios speaking not the prirno minister 
alone but the voice of the Logbnd of Uagiia 
CharLo, of Milton and of Burko The ultiroate 
deci ion rests of coarse with parliament M ill i* 
b“ dictated bj generous linmanity or by insular 
prejudice and the pocket books of tlio»e whose 
investments in India are at stake’ Gandhi and 
10 000 Indian patnots languishing m pnsoo await 
the vcrtlict In this house of God dedicated to 
jostico and humanity I invite jour prayers that 
this long suffenng nation shall bo tree 


Indian Theatre in Munich 

Tlio Reutscle kkadcmic has the pleasure 
o! annonncing to the Indian public that the 
Indian Students Clab of Manich staged the 
famou® drama Chtlra of Rabindranath lagoro 
in Bengali on the second December 1930 in 
the hall of the Studentenhaas under tho 
joint auspices of tho Deutsche Akademie and 
the Deutsche Akadcmischo Auslandstcllc for 
the benefit of poor German students It was 
a spontaneous net on tho part of the Indian 
student:! and at the same time a uniqno 
etpenraent for this is the first time that 
an Indian drama wis played in Furopo m 
the original Indian '’Bengali) tevt * Still 
strange as it may seem tho big hall of tho 
btudentenhaus was full and such was tho 
success of these amateur actors that they 
were requested to repeat their performance 
on tho eleventh December ’'I- T Sea 
appeared in tho very difllciiU r Ic of Chitnnga 
da tho heroine and although nobody 
understood tho meaning of the Bengali words 
which camo with musical elTect from his 
rich roclodions voice his acting was done 
with so much feeling and devotion tint the 
miiQ plot of t! 0 play was clear to everyone 


m the auditorium Many ’Munich papers 
praised him specially for his wo?iderful 
acting Dr \ Mukherjee too was a success 
m every way m the rOIe of Arjuna and Dr 
K. P Basu produced a deep impression as 
"Madanr A special feature of tlie evening 
was the real Indian music played on real 
Indian instruments for which the Munich 
public IS thankful to 3Ir Iv Das 

The best society of Munich gathered 
that evening in the Studentenhaas to watch 
the noble performance of the Indian students 
Robel prize winners like ‘Wieland Willstatter 
Sommerfeld and world famous professors 
like Oertel Fnjans and Gerlach were present 
there Representatives of many Munich 
papers were also present at this evening and 
prevs opinion was wholly favourable The 
Baymsehe Staats cttnng was eutlmsLastic over 
the beautiful figures of the Indiai^btud«3l» 
10 their classical costumes and tlicir earnest 
devotion in the performance and compared 
the piece with Goethe s Tasso The Jdunehen 
Augshnrger {bcuH ettwig m a short but 
vivid review would hardly adrait-hat it was 
a performance by amateurs The succcsb of 
the evening was complete but that is not 
all It has a much deeper significance It 
^ow3 clearly that tho Indian students in 
Germany have learnt to love Germany and 
their German fellow students and for that 
reason their sympathy for the Oonnan 
slndeots m distress This sentiment was 
luUy expressed when Mr Rajn president of 
too Indian Stndents Club Munich m h » 
opening speech said This performance is 
oppression of our gratitude for all the 
and kindness wo have received^n 
the German Universities from our German 
triends and m the German families Trnly 
It IS the sign of a great piocess of cnltural 
rapprochement that is going on between 
and Germany and it is a pleasure to 
note what tho ^Vc^t nm Sonutag ’ wrote on 
this performance “rverjono who took part 
in tho performance did his beat to make its 
Wholesome ofTect equally felt in both tlie 
continents and to connect in this evening 
the two continents bj the bonds of friendship 
Asia and luropo and specially the two 
countne-j India and Germany (Contributed 
by llio Deutsche Akademio) 
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The Patriot who Gave his All to India 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PANDIT MOTIUL NEHRU 


Br ST NIHAL SINGH 


I 

O NE day early in the summer of 1910 
my iTife and I alighted at the 
Allahabad railvray station from the 
Diail tram we had boarded at Lahore The 
*ttn blai“d overhead m all tU tropica! 
niajesty A wind heated as if in a huge 
famace, charged with sand and finely 

powdered dast, blew against the face drying 
^vrythmg — living or dead — that it touched 
Mr Sachchidaoanda Smha, then far more 
active as a journalist than now was waiting 
for ns on the platform He and I had been 
in correspondence for years but, as thousands 
of miles separated us, had not met face to 
face. As soon as he was able to recognize 
me he rushed towards the coroparlmeot from 
which we bad jus£ got down and shook us 
cordially by the hand N\hile the servant 
attended to onr luggage he conducted us to a 
motor car that drew up under the port' coeh^re 
■as soon as the chanffenr caught sight of us 
“liTe aro going to Fandit Tlotilal 
Nehru s," he explained with a bland smile 
Vtt were somewhat taken abaci for wo 
bad come at his invitation and naturally 
expected to rtav with him 

Noticing tny surprise he added “Panditji 
has a Goane'C cook and I thought 3Irs St 


Nihal SiDgb would be better ’pleased with his 
food than with any my cook* could prepare, 
so we arranged for yon to stay there.* 

Since Sioba had taken oW consent for 
granted and all arrangemenU'had been made 
nothing further was said by' either of ns' 
But wo felt a little awkward, as Pandit Jloti- 
lal Nebra was, at that time’' little more to 
us than a name we had come across now 
and again in print in connection with 
public or law wort » 

After a quick wash wg hurried to the 
luncheon table Sinha^ apologized for onj 
host s enforced absence Panditji was away 
at lliQ court We incidentally learned that 
Ks 500 a day was his minimum fee 

Panditji s Goanese coot certainly brew 
Ins job We began with ^ delieioos Jtors 
ifOfMire A rich cream soup followed Then 
came two or ftiree courses— I forget jaat 
how many or what I do remember however 
that piile ds fate grat was served towards th« 
end of the meal as I took it to be 

ifore was however, to come— a whole 
Indian meal, in fact The “curnes”-as they 

to ’•“‘■ra.'' I 
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No Panditji has other cooks besides the 
Goanese he said 

Ivro meals in one remarked my wife 

The best of both worlds was my 
comment. 

After dessert we retired to the huge smte 
of rooms -nhich had been jilaced at our 
disposal It was elaborately and beautifall} 
furnished The chairs ^tables twin beds 
wardrobe and the like, had all been imported 
from Europe They showed exquisite taste 
Nothing tlat wOpld conduco to comfort 
had been oierlooked Honey certainly had 
not been spared 

Near about fire of the clock the butler 
announced tea. We could have it m our 
rooms if the lady was tired or in the gol 
1 x 111 } a (drawing room) with the family — just 
as we pleased — he told us 
» II 


On out way to the drawing room — a lofty 
spacious chamber — we ihet our host I was 
greatly impressed by him 

Panditji was tall and slender— erect as a 
dart and lithe as an athlete 

His finely developed head was crowned 
with hair tinged with silver One could see 
at a glance that the locks were carefully cut 
by a fashionable barber and that much 
attention was paid to dressing them 

His forehead was broad and lofty There 
was a baro trace of lines pencilled by reflec- 
tion across it 

From under arched brows shone two 
dark eyes aglo^ with some fire hidden away 
hack m the brain They were kindly eyw 
They looked upon the world with great 
tolerance— even aransement They could be 
gay too or suddenly blaze with indignation 
if t) 0 occasion demanded 

The noso was bold It conveyed a sn‘'ircs 
lion ol Blrenglh as Trell as high spirit— W 
hone'*’*"* “ Ihoroaghbted rico 

Tho hps wore those ol an anstocral— thin 
and stapod 1 to a boir in a painting niter 
Resonant, cnlli 

rrator of a spring gushing from a nerer 
Onod^ source I Idden from hnman sight 

easily as fervent, impassioned appeal or 
sUrojammg pitched m tease determmS 

The chin gave an impression of combs 
tivcness but nevertheless was m complete 


harmony with the almost Greek purity of 
the other feature^ Beneath it the neck was 
long and shapely 

Panditji ivas dressed like an Englishman 
from top to toe For all I could tell he 
might have just walked out of one of the 
®sclnsire tailoring establishments in 
Bond Street m London His elegant clothes 
"were in perfect accord with liis debonair 
manner They emphasized the gay side of 
his character i 

I doubt if be had a stitch of clothing 
on his person at that time that had been 
made in India I learned a little later m 
fac^ tliat his friends used to tax him with 
sending his shirts to be laundered in Paris 
That joke was an eloquent commentary upon 
his taste in those days 


1 captivated witli th& iharm^ of 

Uotual Nehru s manner even raSre than by 
his handsome face and physique He apologizedi 
for his inability to meet us at the station — 
welcomed u> cordially to bis bouse Witbm 
a few mmntes we felt at ease dP-if we were 
iriends of long standing 

After these preliminaries he took us to 
a comer of the room where sat a lady in a 
pale rose son m front of a gate-leg tea- 
wbie and a senes of teapoys loaded mth 
sandwiches cakes biscuits and fmit ily 
w!f*iLr of introduction She 

as iirs Shyam Lai Nehru — if my memory 
serv^ mo aright ^ 

The lady of the house aod the children 
Mussoorie we learned Panditji 
would join them there as soon as the conrt> 
were closed 

s(.rirof'’iek' ‘'™ ““=«-c'>c«cd about' nil 

,1 I'al i'ehru was a highly 

cuhvaled lady emancipated m an age 
m J to respectable families 

j iu supposed to spend their 
the purdah She spoko English 
without nccent Her comraooUi 
were at Umes quite piquant 
Bftf kIa travelled widely but bad 

not been able to explore tlio United States 
keenly interested in American 
merolj borrowed 
*1 prejudices from Britons 

j “"taro IS frail and envj 

oiten clouds and colours intellectual sincerity 

w/ Tr’‘®^“u Ideas at second 

nand lie had met Americans during hi' 
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lours m Fttrope Only a little while before 
our arrival he had entertained a rich ^mencan 
lady who owned a factory (or was it 
lactones ?) that turned out hatchets (or some 
such tool) by tho million 

is the suu was sinking Panditji proposed 
a drive We all got into a.larEe family cw 
He tool tho wheel and asked mo to sit nextt^^, 
him so tbit we coull chat aswo went along 
“Never been in Allahabad Wfore I 

presnme ho said to ra^ wile 

“Nly first visit to India, sho replied 
\ ery well then we shall giro you a 
sight of the Satignm he continued 

I shall never forget my first glimpso of 
tho contluenco 

Prom tho Himalayan heights where 
Gn»ga takes her birth she sweeps across the 
llaius to Prayag She manage'*, however to 
pr^mt^ier snowy pnnty 

Not 8o*tlie Jurana blowing over reddish 
<oil sho takes on a roily appearance 

bor some distance below tho point where 
the two '■ister streams entwine in a fond 
embrace tSPj look like two ribbons laid side 
by side— ono while tho other mud coloured- 
la eloso proximity to each other but finding 
it difficjlt to raergi. their indiTidualilies into 
eich other 

like India ot our day I said half to 
Tandit]! half to myeolf flio new and tho 
old chip hinds but each refasos to lc<o its 
teparato entity 

Then it was that a Irht dawned upon 
me 

Tho ciire-frce jolly Indian habited in tho 
height of Bond ‘direct fashion— who bad sent 
Hi son to Bntam for education of the public 
School brand — was no bl nd votary of 
Ni extern sm lie had received a thorough 
eron ding in Oriental culture Ke adored 
Per* an and Urdu poetr y could repeat long 
poems from memory , 

He f-*lt that we could with advanta*^ 

1 arn certain things from the Ntest But bo 
tad kn-'cVovl about borope surictenOy to 
know its foibles as well as i^ praiseworthy 
poiaK He did not at aav nte acknowledge 
its «upvr'ority except in mat nal thrajs. 
In tnanv matters b ufopeans could pro*'*ablT 
ala* onr feet be thought 


IV 

Ditkness had f Ided the world »n its 
»*ois when w? returned from OM motor 
drve we walked tirvu-'h the aate- 


ebamber I noticed something in tho corner 
wrapped about tu a red quilt 

Upon enquiry that mysterious object 
tnrned out to bo au apparatus for lighting 
up the house with electricity It had gone 
wrong fliid apparently there was no one in 
Allahabad whev copid set it right 

"Can yon ® asked Punditju He perhaps 
Ihonght tint any one who had lived in a 
land so advanced mechhaiciBy as tho United 
States of America shpnld know how to 
make a dynamo go N 

I had hoveier to admit ray ignorance of 
even the rud ments of eleett cal engineering 
Tho ladies ret re 1 to their rooms while 
Panditji and I wit t out j^fnto a corner of 
the compound where chairs and small tables 
had been placed. Wo found Sachchtdananda 
Siaha faJiing with vooto ^riendi who had 
arrived a few minutes beforn. 

N isitors began to pour in soon we 

were a considerable company 

I particnlarly rec Ilect Pandit Hadan 
Hobao Halanya among the early arrivals 
How difTerent he looked from my host ' 

A sraiH white tsrban uas neatly tied 
about Mahviyajts head. IIis Itlak stood 
out prominenUy on his forehead A whito 
fatipitr'i was wrapped round hi» neck and 
tell gracefnlly over his white achlan fastened 
down the front with tiny brings instead ol 
buttons Hi» thm legs wofe coveted with 
tight, while trouscrs Ilia bate feet wore 
thni«t into red shoes slightly turned np at 
tho toes. \3 he took a eeat beside me 
facing Nehrujf he looted like a visitor from 
another world / 

31alxviyaji refused all refreshments— soft 
and otherwise lie was ' chaffed for his 
“orthodoxy —not for the first time 1 
i'na''ined lie tnrned bff the joke with a 
smile. 

This waa my first introdnetion to 
tUlavlyaju I immediately fell in love with his 
eld world— his almost other world — gentle, 
ways. His voice sounded powerful even m 
the opc" Ha enunciated his words with 
cate i tcB syllables .e<5* entitled to accent 
wera, not slurreA it wi» a debght to listen 
to hm 

The sentiments that f IJ from his tips 
were touched with the fre of patriotism 
I ol*ea felt that ho conld make the fire 
bnr>t into tlatn» if he wished to do so He 
ha I It wUiia him But he was like nn*o 
the go’dj-sitli. who pats hw cnxciblo upon a 
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tiny pile of coal, md blows gently upon 

recollect Dr (now Sir) Ifei 

mill tnowledge on a vmety of snbiecte 
ho stood out among the throng ' 

made to” ™r shtem^nt that ms, 

made to cold critical analysis ind rarei 

SSr S'" vmws .n“ , ,s 

S mo™\ ri“".u ippoared to me to 
processes® 

He Teas horvever an urbane Scotsman ’ 
for rr?"? jPohshed Hia consideration 

bic ra t Of others was greater than 

his passion to -prove his point except. I 
sappose in a courtiof law 

•t llotihl Nehru wa. different 
Vi c j keenly about things nod spoke 
his mind directly v eren bluntly He w5S i 
‘Jouglit and tall -a radical nearly 
a quarter of a century *igo ^ 

holm ’'1‘P'P « at the 

S. 71 “• tho ladn 

? nof, ‘hem they had worked out 

a policy of repression cvw coocihatioo 

Ihroneh 'b"'!' ^forms had been pushed 

PPon 'Ihe i;?rtr Bie'Vay tta‘sT.r'?nto 

S,°rds“a‘pe“f of” the”'' Bnll ^ 

impIcmen'lmB 
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d.sc?ntaf b';' rei’et'ir'e acif'at'n 
been persuaded to .stand smnM?\r'"'* 
T^yP'h’t virtually' abol, shed Te frSdom 

terrorism thatTad *bccn'^‘^ stamping out 

f-u["l.dr ^ 

from the platform found vent 

the time e„™ d 'ras at 

ia.lrnnient ™ c'h"”""“ "" 

had nerer'iSen 't 

dnnng press nnieom..* Statements made 
«Se„,fS;%S,;P“‘m"^ showed 
country ^ over the 

Oar publicists suspected that they were 


“ Roue* ^ ‘““uno from such surreillauce 
some Kie” ”1 demoralizing 

imm" "* "'f' PPPPfP Instances in which a 
Wk to cf*^'**' .7°"’^ laterrupt his political 
to mitf PPi open It 

ml” hs “pw‘\ 

iiitreouent ^ J *” a*^" P®f 

untrequent I was disgusted 

latent ’’re®*',” e ‘''® Sshting instincts 

remembe? Ih?f " i'''"’ N't'® I 

raitter<! norfib ^ 'rhile we were discussing 

Edmn nress^L i‘“ i“® *®®<i®“> ®f Ihe 
Indian press he declared iiith llas|„„g „e 

of another f ” '® '®t‘ ®" ‘®P 

^ftel"'' "® «/ht"-” th'm” 

been bHs/° TlJe? *1'® servants hid 

open not far from »« ^ 

joined us some tlme'^befnif 
'i^ened m tho conv#.Ttlt 
rccred round to^ hw ^nn*f it 

been watching them •kmenci, hid 

She admired the dpfi . . 

they had arranged the” flnr i 5®^ 
making a prettv hornl decorations — 

-.111 fern fr„'n£ aSf'Clv” nh”* 

of pink flowers The chopped petals 

she noted difllrent had, 

« touch of fairyland Slobes and gave 

«f fretco dinner— a wondfr^i^^j 
a daughter of the adventure for 

prairies windswept l^cstern 

If the luncheon had hrm.. 
moil what must be sa d nf ♦? ” sumptuous 
in th6 evening Course X 
deliciously cooked fS * “'”® 

day w™fe b’ght°y''or'iho°f“ 

2 l".-.°»s,l,eywereia°n / ”S”cd''‘t:« 


Leatlrr at that^ mo' Somo^' Parl-ownor of 
SS„1,?P?'5“ .ed hi 5 m ' S®,'”'' difforcno) 
^tabl shi^ another da^Jr at jiiTt . ““d ho 
ramnla rermaiion lor omspire re'SmJn'','"' 
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It was lata when the party broke np that 
night But the next morning ^ Panditj^i 


for the Indian food which we felt sure 
wonld be coming along Nor were we ai^ 
appointed in onr expectations Pdiaos ana 
loQrmas followed and I am afraid we ate 
not wisely but too well 

Tall round the dinner table was ]oUy 
The company was large Jokes were cracked 
Some of us related amusing incidents that 
had occurred in our experience 

The recital of a droll experience that my 
wife who carries the family leys had had at 
the Customs jetty in Bombay pnt uotilmji 
in a reminiscent mood IVhen he had 
returned from Europe not long before he 
told us the Customs men insisted upon going 
minutely through his effects The cxamina 
tion took time — there were so many trunks 
and packages be had brought along with him 
containing clothes travelling requisites and 
presents* for his nutaerons relatives and 
ftiends Vith dogged persistence they went 
on with the search 

Something about the performance appealed 
to Panditjis sense of humour instead of 
making b9h indignant He toot every 
opportunity to poke fan at the officials 

In his mimitahle way Le resnrrected the 
scene before onr eye* As he spoke we 
seemed to see n Castoms man pi^»ng op a 
small box and asking ita owner ^at it 
contain please? and the reply Howsboold 
I know or Do yon think that I remember 
each article that has been packed by my 
servants in everr one of these botes / or 
‘It YOU wish to know what is m the oox 
open it and see lou are welcome 

And the poor Customs man trying to no 
hj duty with loyalty worthy of a nobler 
can, would open the box and mromage 
through its contents and find some 
or tnnlet that did uot bear the sb-'hte^t 
T serablanco to a revolver or to «ediUons 
I teraturc .. , 

We nearly split our sides with laUobter 
as we lutened to these details 

Wine flowed plenteousl) as the 
proceeded T an abstainer fro;® m 
birth am no judge of liquor mv 

companions at table who could 
authority based upon experience prwsed 
Punditji s taste in select ng J^^es 3adgin„ 
by the number of botties brought 
conr e of the meal and the variety of dnnte 
poured out of them I 

cellar of Anarul B!nvnn (of those days) ^ 
belter stocked than many a famous hostelry 
in Europe 


uu and dressed before us and hard at worL 
stndving his briefs With his quick mind he 
soon got to the bottom of a ca e and with 
hi genius for pleading be usually won No 
wonder t’-at he could name bs fee and get it 

\1 

The ten days that we spent a‘ 

Bhaian on that occasion weke nUed with 
unalloyed jov They were a repetition of the 
one that I have described 

Sundays and other holidays were parti 
cnlarly pleasant We did not have to share 
Panditji with h s cl ents and the courts 
We had a roll cling t me 

Beneath hilarity there always was 
however a serious under tone randitji wa, 
constantly thmkiu'' of the travail through 
which the jlotberUnd was. pasbing He read 
with avidity every scrap of ne vs relating to 
the situation I lave some recollection— 
rather a faint one— that bo bad some arrange 
ro*nt wl ereby a message was sent across to 
him whenever a telegram reporting wy 
crave development was received at The 
Lealer office. He was frequently in 
conference with Malaviyaji Sapro Sachchi 
dananda binba and others Unable to see 
eye to eye with some of thom''oa matters of 
editorial policy and mode of protesting 
again t obnoxioa» official acts he nevertheless 
CO operated with them as far as he could* 
in the cau*e of the Hotbcrhnd 

Bnsy roan though he was and though his 
mece was most attentive and considerate and 
the bouse — more of a palace than a house — ■ 
was full of faithful and efficient servant* 
be never forgot his guests Nothing that 
conld contribute to my wife s or my comfort 
or pleasure was left undone Ills hospitabtj 
was princely The personal element that ho 
pnt into it made it unforgettable It was 
with a heavy heart that we left Anand- 
Bharan to go to bimla where I had appoint 
meats with the Viceroy and the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Panjab 

vn 

We had the opportunity of meetmg- 
Panditji a few months later 

la January 1911 we were staying at 
Laksfamtvila* lalaee as the guest* of the 
^lafaaraja Gaetwar of Baroda One evening 
at dinner His Highness announced his m*en 
tion of proceeding to Allahabad to Tiew the 
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Exhibition Ihot wis then bem; held there 
He hid received jn invitation trora some 
hnded magnate— I forget his name He 
i^eued that accommodation would be limited 
bjit ivoiild lira. SL Nihal Singh and I come 
along He would make arrangemeDts for 
our stay at a hotel 

Tust then hoteL at jkllahabad were 
crowded and busy But the management 
power to make us comfortable 
vVhat a ditferonce however, between Iho 
hospitality at Anaud Bhaian and residence 
at a hotel m Allahabad * 

Anyhow the visit to that city gave me 
the opportunity of renewing contact with 
^ehruji The officials had m the meantime 
forced the seditious Sleetings Bill’ through 
uie Imperial or Supreme ’ Legislative 
Council — as it used tob'^ called m those days 
Repression was driving agitation underground 
on the one hand and demoralizing some 
persons on the other Bureaucracy bad not 
the ejes to seo how it was defeating its own 
object 

Paaditji gave a grand banquet to the 
Alaharnja tmekwar and also a garden party 
Tho latter s\as a resplendent affair 
Fverybody who was antbody in Allahabad or 
on n visit there attended Refreshments were 
provided on a lavish scale 

wo left the shores 

before she had set foot on its soil Wo 
Ctpcctcd to bo gone only a few years ot tho 
most but tho war broke out— tho Indian 
troops were put into tho firing line- before 
hostilities ceased the Indian constitution was 
fi," Rnvil-and the news 

came of the terrible happenings in mv own 
province of the Five Rivers My presweS 
in Bntam was deemed necessary by indnlrent 

on the Motherland till December ^ 

Mir 

tSlSr,-""-— It 

= S' s=‘:*-3‘s 

In-mcnw r'lirSVre lg"'h 


he had built in the compound, and, in time, 
Mianda Bhaian became Siraroj Bhaian — 
the national headquarters of the self rule 
movement 

Wlule at the height of his popularity he 
gave up his practice He must have been 
earning at tlmt time R-? 300 000 to Rs 400000 
a year So I understood 

Tq making these sacrifices Panditji had the 
willing even enthusiastic, co operation of his 
largo family Mrs N-ehru and the children 
stood ever at his side 

What a blaze must have shot up towards 
contents of the many 
(Mmirahs as we call them) were 
compound of Auandn 
Bhaian and set on fire • 

Whi '^''P'/imprcvsed by the sicrifice 
^ longues to which 

moefeery comes easy were silenced ^ 

1 wnnot say however, that th^ trans- 
formation m Atolilnljis lito cime to mo as an 
at ter snrpnse No Tho glimpses I had bad 

mo to Ihrirowafa “ 'md^prepared 

I’P'i “lipped but not 

reSnsolfotomhJ''' 

dflv<i rtf unregenerate 

niSai'rta'rS “ir““dy borne 

IX 

his— Jfr li r i>l» A legal friend of 
Liberal in I'cvill who was a 

of tho effort I wns^ 1 name— informed him 

d^?;i':n'’“4r£''Fto™, 

to to a: oabfcrsumZg 
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Aehrtii ha» jo.t araved Jtoia Allib^ad 
(bat moming-a couple of 
my call at Deshbandhas hauae ahe 
aeeting was affecting hp 

As he rose from the chair m which he 
aias seated at the ‘'“=“‘"^“‘^“17 
his iMiiar clad fisate still erect and his 
lace handsome despite the in™'* 
upon it by aniiety for others-tho great 
sacrifice that he avas making for onr IKOpfe 
,„epl CTcr me I said something a^t 
It— utterly inadeqaate, to be sure in tei™a 
of his s°lt denial and aUo of tny own 
feelings about it 

^ot a word crossed Panditiis li^ 
however -With qniet dignity he ^>«cled 
the Ulk into other channels ^ 
how my wife was and what had happened 
since we had last met Then at my request 
ie gave me a rapid but comprehensive 
InmmW of the events that had taken pla« 
since the Indian ^atloual Congress embaTted 
upon Non Co-operation 


That proved to be my last sight of 
Motibl Nehru B fore I could get up to 
Allahabad he has gone th- way of Chittaranjan 
Das and Lijpat Rai-a martyr to the cause 
of our "Motherland i u. 

It 15 for others to speak of the work he 
did in Councils-distnct, municipal provm 
cial and central It is for others to talk of 
the sage counsel he gave m Congress 
conclaves I have no personal knowledge 
of such matters , , . 4 -,„* 

I knew him as a friend— and as a patriot 
In both spheres he was inimitable 

Though these mortal eyes of mine shall 
never again see his foreign garbed or 
UoJdarcUd form he will live m “7 
memory so long as memory lasts I shaU 
think of him as one who 
pot any frontier to Indian freedom— as 
Uogave bis all so that we ®moog whom 
be was born could walk erect in the sight 
of the captious world 


Will Durant's "The Case for India" 


1 Bl BADINDKAhATB TAGORE 


W p iiiiTP recently beard a proposal to 

■S-.elbc.“p-lhe'ieyec‘yX-S 

beep euSermr 

segregation of her is eiriSd 

period of foreign subjection She u miI^ 
\ a dimness of 

she ostracized by net luie a 

leiaboaships with themse indecetoas 

prelaaged P"-Y/.,r“by tb. S— y 

ofsri X'»‘ib°rw.J 

S£Vdlesre“ie7t“p«/^ 

could bear it Tjrld pubbe 

rani‘“^kSr per ‘uble-Pr 


Stupidity of fanaticism and all -niriety of 
ragged wretchedness which inevitably follows 
the lack of education and negligence from an 
nnsympatbetic overlordship 

It is easy to be unjust to those whose 
existence is blurred by privations of all 
kinds who are made inexpressive inarticulate 
lijere can ^ no question that the minds of 
the vast masses in India remain mufiM 
under an appalling ignorance and deshtntion 
and this remediable fact is too often exploited 
IQ order to classify them as eternal victims 
to others whose pn)3p“ritr must be maintain 
ed by a perpetual parasitism upon these 
repressed races I have more than once 
had the occasion to notice an outbnrst of 
irritation even from some Americans at the 
idea of India ever dreaming of polibcal 
severance of British connection It costs 
them nothing to think that we Indians are 
innately and immntahly different from- 
them elves and that it would be annoyingly 
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ab'iurd for us to aspire after tfio same human 
rights for which they once hid fought against 
their own brothers Such an attitude of 
contempt we helplessly bear through our 
suppressed opportunity of self etpression 
because we hav^e been forced too long to 
dwell fettered m in oppressively narrow cell 
of closed prospects 

I do not wish to go into details about the 
elementary needs of our people which it as 
the moral obligation of a cvvilixed govemment 
to provide the needs of adequate education 
sanitation medicil help ind economic well 
being I take this opportunity merely to 
emphisizo the greatest of all our needs 
which is to remind ourselves ind others 
that this univeTsal degradation in India is 
not inevitably founded upon an inborn 
lucapicity of the nee The dirk ficts of 
our bankruptcy ire evident to any casual 
visitor but the truth which is perroinent lo 
the spirit of the people must be explored in 
the history of our past A critical search 
should be made to find out the nature of 
tho accidents that are responsible for the 
present condition of the country which once 
Tiad the dangerous reputation of a fabulous 
wealtb attnctiog round her treasure bouse 
i,dventuteTS from distant shores 

This 18 what "Will Durant has tilcn the 
trouble to attempt in his book The Qtse 
for India * Once when tnvellmg meant 
real trouble stnnge countries gradually 
7 ;elded tlieDi«elves to be properly known 
ihe comfortable method of touring today is 
like hastily gorging one a meals wiUiout 
masticitiOD Ignoring the necessary process 
of taste and digestion Oeograpbical 
experiences have become thinned into 
shadow pictures and the modern meins of 
publicity hive enabled the purveyors of 
superficial unrealities to ply their trade with 
too great CISC 

Uut our author lins tiken tho trouble to 
know The miserable condition of the 
country ho has seen with his own eyes 
but whit IS ruo with most tourists he has 
explored tiie history of our misfortune 
"Will Durant has treated us with the respect 
duo to human beings icknowledgiug our 
right to serious considention This has 
come to me as a surprise for such courtesy 
la extremely raro to day fo those people 
who have not fho power to make themselves 


, f V.'' Pf‘‘f fo'.lliij By ill D iraat. Pib- 
; ' ^ } r b mon and Schoster l«ow Sort Ince 
tv 0 doUars. 


obnoxious 'When I wis young we hid a 
romantic vision of the West which still 
revealed its soul lu the h«t glow of the 
lUuminitioa of tho French revolution It 
was tho chivalrous TTest which trained 
the enthusiasm of its knights errint 
ready to take upon themselves the 

cause of the oppressed of those xvho 

suffered from the miserliness of their fate 
And we felt certiin that the special mission 
of the Trestern civilization was to bring 
emancipation of ill kinds to ill noes in the 
world Though the kYest cime to our shire 
as 1 cunning tradesman it brought with it 
ilso the voice of Burke and a literature 
whose background was majestic ind which 
claimed justice for ill humanity The 
atmosphere of that century was generous 
with tho young hope of man But the 
tndesraan bis triumphed at last apd tic 
«pint of cbivahy I udly laughed to entinction 
From Ibis lobospitable age of the overgrown 
national xvoTldliness which everywhere cait 
side Soviet Russia is in idolatrous aw© of 
initenal power we have long cised to 
expect justice we of an ilien continent 
brought to the iltar of power as sacrifice 
And 1 repcit once again that I was surprised 
when 1 noticed in Will Durints book a 
poignant note of pirn at the suffeimg and 
indicnily of the people who are not his 
kindred an indignant desire to be just fo 
th© defeated no© * whose own voice is lost 
witbin the solitiry cell of lU obscurity I 
know that the author will hue a small 
cUanco of reward lu popularity from his 
readers and his book may even run the 
nsk of being proscribed to us not having^ 
th© indecency to deal with an unwholesome 
cilumny against tho people who are alrcidy 
humiliated by their own evil fortune But 
he I am sure has his noble compeusiticn 
in upholding the best tradition of tho lYest 
m its chimpionslnp of freedom and fair 
pliy I am specially thankful to him for 
the service he his rendered to tho Fuglish 
nation bj largely quoting from its own 
members tho condemnitiou of British policy 
where it has cruelly I otriyed its responsibility 
to India for after my recent disillusionment 
I sidly need confirmation of tho faith I 
still wish to maintain in the rare 
magninimity of soul m thc!«o who are the 
tmo representatives of this great race 

blNTlMKETAI 
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The Goddess of Violence 

By yAGEXDRAXATIt GUPTA 


V IOLENCE IS the primary instinct of all 
liTing creatures, whether brute bird or 
human All creatures are easily moTod 
to auger and fight either in attach or 
Some are ammsU and birds of prey that km 
olheR) and devour them Others quarrel and 
fight for the mate, while yet others are roused 
to fury at the mere sight of others of their 
species A dog will attack another dog at 
sight apparently without any proTocation As 
among the brute creation so among tlie 
hjman^ace men have fought and slain one 
another 4rora the beginning The lower 
creatures fight with the weapon* with which 
nature has armed them— their teeth and claws 
and tails. 3Ian with his greater ingenuity has 
devised ot>cr arms of attack and with grow- 
ing intelligence and the advance of science 
has produced fearful instruments and engines 
of destruction , , 

The first act of violence recorded la the 
Old Testament is the slaying of a brother 
Cam was wroth with his brother Abel because 
•the Lord had respect for Abels offering but 
unto Cam and his offering he had no‘ 
peck’ It IS not mentioned bow Cam killed 
Abel , he might hate done so with a stone or 
with any primitire agncultnral instrument 
they might hare invented for themselves But 
this first taking of hnman We, the slaying ol 
I brother by a brother, is symboli^ of all 
the kifiing that lias followed 
mntder thtt was committed was a fratncide, 
aU the slaughter that has taken place since 
that time belongs to the same category since 
It 13 not denied that all men and 
descended from a common ancestry > “'te, 

, black, brown, red and yellow men are brothers 
all the world over, however much one race 
mav contemn or oppress another 

Men have been addicted to nolen^t ^ 
times and m all stages of progress Deeds of 
violence are done not only by mdividoads m 
moments ol wrath, but with premedita 

tion on an organized scale Fighting is not 
confined to savage tribes living m a rate ol 
nature but is equally common among the most 
‘ civilized nations 3Ian glories in violence-ano 
the man of war is a hero ^^^llle the animal 


and the savage have retained their primitive 
“apo“ of worf«o ooe of tbe boasled 
tnnraphs of civilization is the invention of 
“raSns ind machines that kill at a distance 
mthout Ihe opponents coming to handgrips 
Hand in hand with the march of civilization 
tel advanced the science of 'vholesak 
slanchter Formerly the actnal work of 
aghting was contined to the trained warriors 
the b4ves among the 

among the civilized nations, .“.V”® 

popnlation the civilians nomen and chiltoen 
held aloof Only m rare instances when 
& particularly ravage and fierce marauder 
dSdJdupon a helpless city were the 
weak and the unarmed put to 
other nameless horrors were 
Kow when civilization is at its height ws^ 
threatens the extinction of whole nations, 
and peaceful cities and townships far away 
from the battle zone are kid wasto 
by aerial raids and giant shells projected to 
lone distances It is not mere rnthlessness or 
friihtfolne»s but a blind and demoniac lust 
for blood, an insensate and insatiable frenzy 
for destruction ol hnman life without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. Ships full of noncombat- 
aots or neutrab are sent to the bottom of 
the sea, school buildings fuU of young 

children are blown up with as little conpun^ 
Uon as If they were the enemy on the 
battlefield And there is no regret or 

remorse at any time, but only an unholy 
sense of exultation "What is in reality 

nothing else than a cowardly assassination 
and nncalled-for massacre is lauded as a 
Taliaat deed and justified as an act of war 
It 13 not to be wondered at that violence 
has scriptural sanction since scriptures are 
ancient books of authority and many 

primitive instincts and customs are justified 
and even enforced m certain of 'these 
sacred books. In spite of sneh evidence 
all these books are revealed and they cannot 
be criticized without hurting the suscephbilities 
of those who have implicit faith in them 
In the Jlosaic law deeds of violence are 
enjoined as divine laws and were carried out 
without hesitation Among others are to be 
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foniid the {ollo\''m^ — the penalty for 
stealing v d s<^lling n man wn death The 
simo pen iHy 'nas inflicted for striking or 
cursing a man’s father or mother Then 
there IS the well known doctrine — fro for 
eye tooth for tooth hand for hand foot for 
foot, burning for burning wound for wound 
■stripe for stripe 4 woman taken in 

adultery was to be stoned to death Fntice- 
ment to idolatry was punishable with 

dcatli and neither brother son daughter 
wife nor friend was to bo spared “Thou 

shaft not sniTcr a witch to livo It aras 

in conformity with this law that witches 
were burned in Fnglaod The sacrifice of 
animals nas ordained as a divmo law among 
many peoples Even human sacrifices were 
made to propitiate divmo favour or appease 
diTino wrath 

Thus the use of violence was considered 
not only justified but sanctioned by divine 
authority "What was originally a mere 
animal instinct, the law of the forest and 
the primitive savage was raised to the 
sanctity of a divine commandment Not 
only have the strong preyed upon tho 
weak at all times but tho law of retaliation 
was clothed with holy sanction The cv 
tension of this law rcsnltcd in cooqouts 
and the founding of empires The dialogue 
between tho robber and Alexander tho Great 
is based upon undeniable truth The founder 
empire and a robber who plunders 
with violence stand precisely upon the same 
footing with tho difference that the robber is 
said to be at war with society while the 
empire-maker wars with nations Tho dis 
hnction is between success and failure 
A successful robber lives m luxury m hTs 
f°”st la, r upon 
his ill gotten booty a successful conaueror 
IS crowned ting or emperor and is creeled 
homage of the multitude A^robber 
Sm dS^ ‘‘“S'? ™ shot, a Napoleon 
wnen defeated is exiled to St Helena tn 

Peo?£’T„‘/„ 
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Ihcir snalemnco from it llic cliildrcn o( 
the noil nre tlio inheritors of tho soil anil 
weir rigiit is indisputable and inalienable 
llicro Tias n time «hen the children of men 
avert not numerous and tho earth wis 
spirsely populated There were nomadic 
tribes that wantloretl over tlio face of the 
and with thmr cattle and their scanty 
belongings There wtro largo tracts of 
uninhabited territory and tbore nas no- 
thing to prevont tho nomads seeking fields 
and pastures now The right to a land 

belongs citlior by birth or by peaceful 
occupation if there nre no other claimant. 
But this right has been habitually over 
powered by force and fraud and weaker 
or simpler peoples have been always deprived 
powerful or more 
scheming peoples In somo cases the 

of otlr r laifJs 

coaSS'.l“^'“'“ t”' 

nnSlnw"* ”5°°.,*’’° '■“’■■‘•'on of nil primary 
mm Iw i”'^ j ''""'“IPry rii-hts of nil 
Hi? ImiL '•'"S'lo'os "Oif ompirSs set np 

mm T.lh T *"=''0“ E“<'* 

lustim ^aoctimonioiiB professions of 

fm in. All "0^ f'O'r nnHofy 

Dower Tf people placed in their 

imurv ftU 1 adding insult to 

i snirsf™..*''® now can there be 

tion of justice upon a founda 

SiSihA ^ injustice ? Itow ecu the law be 
ivccT Sll.”""" “ of fcwlessuess = 

Its own^lsA orery nation owes obedience to 
it bv the laws imposed upon 

right of rnhnpT^^^M^ ° usurped the 

comoulsiftn *”'■ submission under 

moral snfhnTi»°°^ cheerful obedience The 
No Jaws ,s a mockery 

18 backed b^*f ^ ° anotherunlcss itsauthority 
ilwavfi It may not 

mav hfi violence violence 

'S no need for 
sh^ht^t unmasked at the 

Dart of °J restlessness on the 

wdmodSrn W lu Europe ancient 

closest to Romo approximate 

SSl nh legislation Almost all 

the IpmI nK Latin and borrowed from 
a luSft R^en today 

Sie,en?Rnn^ Jaw In 

whether nnsnyi^ certain class of prisoners 
of others convicted 

gall^J ThS condemned to the 

gaiieys These convicts were employed as 
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oantnen on vessels of wnr tho biremes and 
liremes that comprised the navy of Rome 
These galley staves were identified by thfe 
onraenU punted upon the benches to which 
they were assigned Tlie custom now prerail- 
iDS m prisons of identifying prisoners by 
numbers is a Roman cnstom These oarsmea 
neither spoke nor sang at their work , com- 
munication between them was not allowed , 
tho oar holes were so covered that tbo men 
conld not seo each other s faces while they 
laboured Tho hortator sat on a raised plat- 
form overlooking the men at work and the 
speed of the oars was regulated by tho 
sfrokes of his gavel on the ^ard before him 
The slightest sign of laxity was immediately 
punished by cruel lashings M*hen the ships 
went into action the galley slaves were 
chained to their scats by heavy anklets , 
ifjtha ^ips came out safe their fetters were 
looieneir.aif tho ships went down these men 
went down with them , for them there was 
no KJHie qui pfut That was tho law of 
loperial Rome I ven without the penU of 
the deep— and ttie contingency of betag 
drowned like imprisoned rats the ordinary 
limit of n galley slave a lifo was abont a 
year for tbo work killed bim with the 
certainty of slow torture 

Ifodem Europe has worshipped assido- 
cn«ly at tho altar of Violence until tho 
Roddess has turned round and threatens to 
send her faithful rotaries So did tho gniJlo- 
tine devour her own children and the serpent 
swallows its own brood It would have 
made no difference to the history of tho 
world if the science of war had been left 
where it was to the time of the Roniaos» the 
Oiotbs and Huns A war is decided one way 
or tinother whether ten thonsand or a million 
men partake in li lint if science has opened 
out a now realm a new wonderland for man. 
it has also multiplied manifold roan’s inheri- 
tance of tho eux^e of Cain >owhere has 
this tombie fact been more fatefollT demon- 
stratetl than in Furopo which claims to "have 
reached the acme of modem ciwliiatjon. Such 
a thing as peace bas^ upon matual trust is 
unknown in Europe Every ration on that 
continent is a firm btlierer lu violcBce 3!ost 
of them are tot satisfied with the territory that 
rightfully belongs to them Slany of them 
have succoedod in acajuiring temtones abroad 
and this IS ir-epanbl** from viclcuce Even 
btUe Delgmm which saffered so spTfTtJy 
during the Great 'War. has colonial possessions 
and the history of the Belgian Congo is a 


record of violence It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the nation;) of Europe are 
distrustful and suspicions of ono another 
Nations that are frequently at war abroad 
can hardly bo expected to bo at peace at 
home Their instincts are tho same as those 
of aniiuals and birds of prey, which attack 
ono another just as they attack weaker 
creatures Tina is the reason why Europe 
ha> never known unbroken peace for any 
length of time 

It fs the spint of violence that has 
prompted the more powerful nations of 
Europe to employ all the ingenuity and 
inventive resources of science to produce 
instrument, and engines of war of increasing 
distinctiveness forgetful of tho grim fact that 
evil reacts upon itself and violence ends by 
destroying it'Clf There can be no monopoly 
in methods of fwlcuee f'r all they that tale 
tho sword shall pensb with the sword’ W'hcn 
Futope found itself at war m 1914 involving 
five cootincBts the preparatious for war were 
so exteosire and the weapons used so deadly 
that aff Europe was threatened with uRimate 
evtioction ^Fhen a roan <ets fire to lus 
neighbours house how shall be escape when 
the leaping flames lick his own house and 
set it ablaze’ The League of Aations is the 
outcome of the terror that filled Europe 
during the four fearsome years of death 
sod devastation It is tho embodiment of 
SOS ropsSviges sent out by the siatiag 
ships of tbo nations of luropo It is note- 
worthy that the League was not organized 
by the defeated Powers of Central lurope 
but by the victorious Allies They "bad won 
only a Pyrrhic victory and had escaped 
destruction by the breadth of a hair But 
does the League of ^allons indicate a real 
and pennanent change, will the altar of tho 
goddess of violence be razed to tbe ground 
will the image be cast into the sea ? It will 
be an unwise prophet who will predict that 
Enrope wiU permanently bear in mind the 
lesson of 1914-18. There are signs already 
visible that the fear is passing and the old 
a<f«urance i> being restored. Sworfs are 
tattling in their scabbards ominonsly and 
lild» straws like the one at Ifalta are 
showing the direction of the wmd. The 
divinity of violence is under a cloud for 
the roomeat, but there are no mdicatiODS 
that the believer! have lost all faith in the 
omnipotence of force 

It tlw nations of Europe are really fared’ 
of the display and use of viofence if they 
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realize m their heart of henrt'v tint tioIcrcq 
IS a boomerang that maj recoil upon 
themselves and that it must bo abandoned 
for their own safety then alono can tho 

Ijoaguo of Nations guarnntoo cndurmir peace 
to Furopo and tho world If peaceful 

arbitration is to replaeo the arbitrament of 
war the necessity and justiiication of 
war should disappear at once There is 
no international difTerenco that cannot 
be settled bj a court of arbitration 

like the League of Nations without resort 
to arms, provided the two or more parties 
to the difTerenco are open to reason and 

prepared loyally to abide by the terms of 
the decision In every case tho caoso of 
war IS either trivial or unprovoked aggres 
Sion , national honour can bo easily soothed 
and satisfied without the horrors and 
miseries, of nar The League of Nations 
can do nothing unless the nations abjure 
tho creed of violence and renonneo territorial 
ambition Ihere must bo no farther con- 
quests and anncaatioDS Disarniaiueat must 
be real and substantial The constant 
haggling that now goes on m regard to 
the reduction of armies and navies is duo 
to the deep seated distrust svhich pervades 
the nations of Europe Not one of them 
belioTM wholly the professions of sincerity 
made by its neighbour It is difficult to 
get nd of habits of the mind formed and 
hardened for hundreds of years 

The mere possession of a large army and 
navy is a menace to peace and a constant 
mcentivo to war The posse'Sion of a larce 
armed force produces a spirit of swagger it 
creates a consciousness of strength and the 
disposition to use it A ling or eraneroc 
who coDstantlr reviews his army and insists 
upon maintaining it m a state ol S 
eihciency wants to see it in action and will 


scire upon tho tliglilcsl prcicit to declare 
war ilanocuvrts and mimic uarfaro do not 
giro raucli satisfaction , tho arraj itself sects 
an opportunitj to provo its prowess upon 
aaotlicr army It is an incubus upon national 
well being it is an idle monster dci curing 
tho largest «hirc of tlic resources of tho 
otate If rtirope is really desirous of lasting 
pea^. violence and «nr will have to bo efTec- 
tivcly banned There is tho lesson of Iiistory 
«nt largo for every one to read No nation 
that has pursued n course of temtorml 
aggnndizement has sunned very long 
Destruction is tho Nemesis tliat has followed 
and overtaken everj empire in tho world Quito 
recently before our own eyes empire after 
empire has perished and disappeared The will 
and the authority of the people have asserted 
thcmselveo nil over tho world All the creator 
reason tlicrefore. that large armies nod 
navies almuld bo reduced and the* Lnoply 
I “ ‘ta face of 

”0 loafer bo 

53 h"’,"” aiachmes of 

m Some of II esc new 

s5.rf. j '’■’““O'f and ticstroyed 

men J ^ foopedo, the sob 

''■'."’'"a “oJ ‘he bomb dropped from 
f '>0 >00“ ■” “SO and 

JereS r“’™ ho broken upend 

enpped Fven now when the Icagac of 

faaolionmg bombing 
So not woSo. '"hoa and clans whS 

word of SSt r "’aobinos w.lbout a 

usoVloM,’ oao ""hal m ‘be 

use 01 such nations being members of the 

L "r "O^d tatho ^ 

lo cry out against the abase of the usai^es of 
no feelmj of"™ ‘hemselves are alTeolcd but 
Ibey “"•Paaaf'oa Ironblos them when 

y use the same methods against others 
who cannot retaliate with the Cm ^ eaponf 
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Bt SEETA DEVt 

PHE first and the second floor of the were none m bjs Tillage home except a 
Bose family mansions had become widowed aunt and a cousin So he used (o 

■■ ■■ - - - - jjj gyg year?, and write to 

them once 4 month This tept his conscience 
clear Bat four years ago. he had let him- 
self be esagbt la a snare Ho bad got fired 
of the eternal wading of his aunt, and being 
ill-adTised by his friends and relatires, he 
had gone and mirned a young girl He 
had to spend a lot of money too Because 
m his casto brides aro not to be had for 
the mere asking feo now he had to go 
home, at least, once a year His wife was 
called Jhoolant and was about siatcen years 
of age. She lived in his nlJage bome wdh 
and under the sutreillance ol his widowed 
aunt 

Hoktamala was snrpnsed to see him 
weeping and asked * What's the matter, 
Booplal ? WhT are you weeping ? Has 
anybody scolded you ? Is it sistir ? ’ 

“Who can scold me ? ' asked RooplaL 
I bare seen every person m the house in 
their babyhood, and the elder Bohooma too, 
I baTe seen as a young bride So why 
should she scold me ? Besides I donS 
do anything to deserro a scolding ’ 

Then, why on earth are you 
crying ’’ a^ked Jfuktamala 

“A wire has come from the viinge My 
jont is dead sud Booplal “I mast go 
home tonight, ’ and he began to cry again 
Mnitamala tned to console btm, Wfaats 
the Use of weeping ?” she said It won’t 
bring your aunt back Nobody lives for 
ever, and parents and aunts must die some 
Ume Tear aunt has died in ripo old age 


quite still It was a hot day of 
summer, but tho schools and colleges had 
not yet closed for tho vacation The older 
cSiWren had all gone to their schools 
Of the tvro Bose brothers, one was a 
vaki! and the other a professor, and both 
had departed to their places of business 
Tho elder mistress of tho household the 
wife of the Takil was indulging in a 
Wjdday siesta with her baby daughter by 
her sitfe. On the second floor, Muktamala, 
the professor’s wife sal idly turning over 
we pages of a magazine She too was 
feeling drowsy bat she had resolved not 
'll) go to Q^eep this time She had a lot of 
soTiDg waiting for her for a long long time, 
and she must finish them Everyday, in 
the tnomiug, sho decided that she would 
take them up this very day, hut as soon 
AS she hnished her Inoch, her eyes would 
get heavy with «l»ep and she would forget 
all about her work. 

Even today, she was getting drowsy, and 
the S/ra> 2 tJ J/offftttne slipped down on the 
floor from her finger? She started picked 
It np again She was ]ust mustenng up 
determination enough to get up and lake the 
sewing Out of her ba-ket when someone 
dalled from tho ontside. Bohoonij ’* 

Maktamalv *at up bolt upright and 
asked, ‘Is it Boopbl ? What do yon want?” 

The old servant RoopUl entered the 
room slowly Ills eyes were lull of tears 
which he kept wiping off every now and 

then with tho dirty towel ho earned on __ 

■fiia shoulder He ha'd ’Oeen in ’toe ’tnn'uy Ttiis h one comfort Untimely death is „ 
for a long time He first began to wort terrible thing So, you must go ? When aro 
here when - the 'masters of tho honso were you coming back’’ 

still boys and tho old tnistre was alive *1 shall return as soon as tho shradh is 
He was a Hindustani, but ho spoke Bengali over The elder Bohooma wont give me a 
tlnently and correctly He had adopted this long leave of absence ” 

fimily as his own and went to visit "Very welt,” said Huktamala, “yoa may 
tus people only onco a year This arnogc- go’ 

“ent too, was a recent one There ^ StiU the old man stood there and hesitated 

— Do you want money or anything ’ ’ asked 

• * Tho danghters-m law aro thus addrcascd by 3luktam^a Hasn’t sister paid you your 

slants. salary e 
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‘Vts bVip InV' IloopW ‘UHsot 

roo«oy I anted to spoik to jou about 
sorootliiDg ('!•<(' Do you wnnt n maid 

‘Vo®, I nnnt one badly,” snid HtiKamflla. 
“Haro jou nnjbody m mind ?" 

“If jou \\]llcrnployTnywilo I cm bnnR her 
doavTi \s\tb me,” said Kooplnl Jly aunt is 
dead, Ko there’s none there nho could loot 
after hf-r Yon may pay her ivlntorcr you 
like” 

JIuktamaIn hURhed “All tirIiI," sbo 
’bring her over A strango oroman is seldom 
any good As my ayah is going away nt 
the end of the month your ivifo can take 
her jilace It will bo convenient for me too 
'I shall certainly rctnrn at tho end of 
the monlb,” said Rooplal and went out 
Ho seemed to ho very much rchCTcd Ho 
had been moro upset about Jlioolani than at 
his aunt’s death Sho was rery young and 
ho did not know where bo was going to 
leave her The people ot the village were so 
malicious , even when liis aunt was alirc, 
they talked all sorts of iioosenso about tho 
girl But Roopial had never believed them 
The only Ining relative left to him, was 
hi8 cousin But she liad her own husband 
and family and would never like to tale 
cliargo of Roophl’s wife 

But sineo iluktaraala bad agreed to take 
Jhoolam into service, a load was lifted 
ofT lus shoulders Taking care of children 
was not very heavy work, Jhoolam could 
easily get into tho way of things if 
she was shown what to do Sho vras born 
and brought up in the Tillage and was 
accustomed to work 

The talk with Eooplal had driven away 
Muktamala’s drowsiness She toot out her 
sewing and fell to work But soon tbo 
angry voice of her sister-in-law talking in 
the room beneath her disturbed her 

There were two other servants and two 
maids working in the houvo besides Booplat 
But nothing wont right avlien the old man 
was absent for a single day He had 
taken on himself the task of superintending 
everything and ho never let the servants idle 
away the time The elder mistress was too 
busy looking after lier numerons progeny 
Huktamala had only two children but she 
took little interest m the household She 
was far more interested in reading, sewing 
and embroidering and specially in the 
evaema. So everyone began to fed extremly 
uncomfortable after Rooplal s departure 
The servant who now went to tbo bazar in 


Rooplal’fi stoad stole half the money 

Tcputarls Nothing was done aright or in 
proper time Tho inastors as well as tho 
mistresses got moro and more angry The vakil 
sit down to bis breakfast and asked bis wife 
With cvnical politeni'S'i, ‘'Cannot they get 
anything except stale shrimps m the bazar ? 
Or IS llitro no monoj for anything better ? ’ 

The professor bad a sliot at his modern 
wife ‘“If you would kindly cease to bother 
about Riiropcan politics and toll tbo cook , 
how to prepare a simple vcgctahlo curry yon 
would oblige iis tremendously” 

Tho masters vented their ill temper on 
llicir wives tho ladies took it out of tbo 
Benants Tho servants became restive, some 
threatened to go away, otlicrs bccamo moro 
unmanageable and idlo Tho ayahs began to 
beat tho children surreptitiously 

As days passed on, things became moro lyi^ 
moro impossible The vakil s wifo • occarae 
so fnnous that she nearly drove everyone 
crazy with her continuous bad temper 
Muktamnla gave her husband notice that she 
was going away on a long viS4^ to her 
mother 

Just nt this )uncturo Rooplal retarood 
With him came Jhoolam She bad a lovely 
face and a very good figure Her 
complexion was dark but it had n beauty 
of its own Tho glow of health that shone 
tbrougb it rondo her complexion look finer 
thin a fair one Her eyes wore largo and bright 
and they appeared bngbter and larger on 
account of tbo surma she applied to them 
The parting of her hair was neatly painted 
with vermilion and her forehead was full of 
tinsel UiUs Huktamala was horrified at the 
wealth of brass ornaments on her arms and^ 
feet 

“ITow are you going to entrust your baby 
to her?” asked her sistor-inJaw, 'the baby’s 
body will become black and blue, thanks to 
her terrible ornaments, and his bead too 
might get broken ” 

Huktamala laughed ‘Let me see,” she 
Said *if I can infinenco Rooplal and have 
some of these ornaments at •least done 
away with ’ 

Jhoolam did not appear to bo a bit shy 
at the strangeness of the place She talked on 
in her village dialect with any and everybody 
She was a lolly, cheerful girl with n 
pleasing smile Eooplal appeared to be 
extremely fond of her He had given her 
many dresses and ornaments and was 
always careful that Jhoolam should not 
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overtire herself For this teasoo Rooplal 
would seldom let the girl do their own 
cooking and would do it himself most of the 
time 

“Loot it the old fool ' * sneered the 
elder raistreas. He is ready to carry the 
girl on his held ' 

True sister’ said Muttimah “We bare 
been shamefully cheated. I am not much 
older than Jhoolani myself but I never have 
the good fortune to heir a good word from 
your brother m law Old husbands at least, 
mate much of their wives 

So everybody was pleased at Jhoolinis 
amvai with the single exception of ifokta 
mala a ayah She hid heard thit Mattamala 
wteoded to employ Jhoolani in her place 
The wort was not hei'y the piy was good 
an'’ ifutlamala was i jronerons mistress m 
^{-•y nway So the ayah really wanted to 
stay on ® She had given notice simply for 
the pnrpose of getting an lucremeut Bat 
the arrival of Jhoolani got into the way of 
her plans She became furious with tbo 
girl 

She had to go in the end since she could 
not tate bact her notice It would be 
demaaning herself too much She wanted 
to go away at once to soothe her wounded 
self love “But did not you sty that 
you would stay for some time yet and teach 
Jhoolaai her work ’ asked 3rul>tam3la 

No madam answered the ayah suHcnly 
“my mother is very ill and I must go at 
once. 

HuktamaU wis generous but sho never 
let serviuta get cheeky or fee! important. 
6o she let the ayah off without another 
word. The woman went, but before going 
she delivered a parting shot. "\ou mnst 
watch tbo gid a little she told her mistress 
“I don t like her stealthy looks Whenever 
she sees a good sori or an ornament, she 
looks so greedy ' 

Huktamala told her sharply to mind her 
own fanzines*, which shut her up effectively 

At first, she had expected Jhoolaui to 
blunder as she was fresh from village 
and not used to tho ways of townspeople. 
The girl appeared healthy and strong but 
Nluktamala thought, she had probably been 
Spoilt by Rooplal s infatuat on 

But when she was put to the test. Jbrohmi 
Came out much better than any town bred ayah. 
She could wort like a Trojan, even the male 
servants were no match for her And she 
Worked with a smiling face, she never solkeo. 


Ti^atever she was told to do once she did 
day tegnlarly and Unfailingly She 
hWde friends with the children almost at 
once and they forgot the old ayah without 
deliy 

But the removal of her ornaments was a 
diffecuU job The brass bangles which cover 
cd iier arms up to tho elbow were moch 
puzed by her "When told to remove them 
she began to weep tears of agony Boophl 
too did not appear to agree to this If 
a“>one came over from the village and saw 
JhUolani without her ornaments there would 
be much talk and they might even refuse to 
take water at Jhoolani s hands 


But gradoall) they were won over to a 
belter way of thinking They no longer regarded 
the deed with horror Booplal was a very 
oftf servant, and accustomed to self sacrifice 
for the sake of his master s family Jhoolani 
too agreed to take off the bangles at last 
pat-tiy through persuasion and partly through 
Sluktamala promised her a set of 
roM silver bangles These were sura to be 
far soperior to brass bangles in loveliness 
Jhoolani was inordinately fond of dreasiog 
op and putting on oroaments She was a 
Village girl and the wife of a servant 
bo Bbo had never seen any gold orsamants 
*0 her life Silver ornaments were groat 
treasures to her In their village homes 
tb^y used to hear tales that the rich ladies 
of the town put on gold nose-nngs and 
poid necklets The nose-rmg!> were so big 
that at the time of eating they had to be 
flPog bact round the neck These ladies 
“®ver step down from their large bedsteads 
The heaviness of their frames as well ss of 
‘h^ir ornaments was a matter of surpnse to 
tb% beholder 


So when the silver bangles really maten 
®|}«d Jhoolani did not make any fu«s at 
"t about removing the braas bangles IVithin 
“15. short period of time her opinions had 
a<tdergone a radical change She had began 
JO dress her hair in the current fashion and 
o^d much decreased the aniount of vermihon 
*Ud fiUis on her forehead Up to this she 
h^d always washed with tbs aid of good 
“other earth bat now soap had become 
e^ential At hrst she had utilized the 

Jfasbing soaps she received from Jlnktamak 
tOf ^hing baby s clothes bat this did not 
M.h:.fy her long She mustered up courare 
went to NIuktaraaliL “Will yon give me 
» cake of soap madam ’ she asked. 
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\Miatdo j-ou wint it for’ n>kcd Mukta 
mah with a langh 

Jhoohni felt a littlo oinbarnssod bnt she 
an'svercl truthfulljr. Juat to wash my 
liands nod face with You told mo the other 
day to bo neat and clean ^laktamala at 
once handed oicr a cake of good toilet 
soap Jhookni went off tr'umphant 

Old Rooplal did not much like this qaiclc 
change in Jhookni but ho hcaitatod to speak 
about it, lest Jlioolam might fi-ol hart 
and erj faho was a young girl after 
all and it was natural for her to loro fineries 
A girl IS quick at imitating others and hero 
overjbodj did the same So he decided not 
to find fault unless Jhookni nont to extremca 
Ho kept liH temper oven when Jhookni 
bartered a pair of her new Sana for a cheap 
mirror and new fashioned hair combs The 
sans were of coarao cotton but they were 
brand new still Roopkl remained quiet, 
though he was choking with anger 

But Jhoohni never knew where to stop 
Suddenly ona day she took off her 
large ear ornaments which too were of brass 
and asked forgold ear rings to pat on Roopkl 
was not a poor man he was always lending 
money to people on high interest Jhoolani 
herself bad seen a bag full of rupees m 
his wooden box Could not he buy her a 
pair of real gold earrings? It would 
only cost about fifteen rupees Who was 
going to pri^t by his hoarding money like 
a miser ? He could not take it with him 
wl en he died ? 

Rooplal could not restrain himself any 
longer He took up a stick and chased her 

tr ed him too much aud there are situations 
when even a worm will torn 

ran into Muktamala s room and 
®«“ctuary there iluktamak was rather 

asked Why did you run in like this and 
why are you crying ? 

He IS tunning after me with a slick to 
beat me said Jhookni 

had ^*?erv Jboolani 

see^'str'a b.s'’”dX J'TteT'J {f" 

ev„,b„d. to “t., Si £1 g? 


M, months nt i strrW. Here Helm you 
go and call tld Rooihl 

Roopkl cime up at once Jhooktii rm 

msido Muktimahs dressing room and sit 

donn to iki with the baby 

Mulhmikwas lery sharp with the old 
"fT° * ‘^coming quite impossible 
o/»mt *♦’*{' o your senses 

^1 ^ ^ threatened to 

boat Ji ookni \ ou may do anythmi* you like 
in your own house but here jou mub» 
behavo I detest nil the o boonshncsscs’ 
fn« “21 I J3ohooma? a>ked 

if T sn ^ ^ correct her even 

•I 1 see her going nstriy ? 

X MukUmak in 

, ^ think she is going astray 

because she is not as dirty as yourself ’ But 

bl clean 

to "■‘t*'out ditemptiog 

Tu himself He wondered what 

'■“J'bW Bohoomo. But Bhe w« 
a young girl and might behavo foolishly 

fo°Lri‘;“, ®''‘ COM uofbS 

P“Mia If hecouM 

Mold nm h. ."i'' ■“ 

T?,„ » “ ,“pected to do it for him 

peaS 'to •Bioolam had brought 

had bsl . 1 ,.,?°”“ '■““'"‘“IJ thougb thoy 
Mslom 1 ""V P““ m'P'i lha 

were mann^ia ^ which tilings 

roTuu"rsid“;aUj““'’‘' 

son "“ d'S” “’"i seal ba- 
rf the '’bclbor auy 

box trot 1 7 5“'* “b" away a powder 

rdtw7r'sTeC:Fri;^"r““ 

boT in fiao,,. 1 t did not see any 

to reach to''?* a 

harV a lent ' roe J tesiog table Jhoolani, 

•ymr.biutsoSero""' 

K sSe'ta/S 

toirifnSf -if - -- 
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V few days later, a new Turkish towel 
disappeared from the same room This time 
toe elder mistress lost her temper completely 
“I wish. 1 could set fire to the thiefs face 
She ba« marked ont my things for steaLog’ 
Her ayah -Saaran too added fuel to 
fire br making random insinDations “I tell 
yon, madam, it k that pert minx Jhoolant.’ 
she said "She is so fond of fineries, and the 
old man is a stingy skinflint So she most 
hare taken to this way to satisfy her vanity ' 

"I wish Death wonld take her,’‘ said h'‘r 
mistress. “Conld not she steal from her own 
mistress’s room ’ Don t let her eater my 
room again” 

Bat the whole honsehold soon got to 
know ahont it Rooplal abnsed Jhoolant as 
profnsely as he conld and Jhoolaai wept 
her eyes red This also led to a slight 
Mtrangfment between the two sisters in law 
Everything remained quiet for a few days 
Then another thing was missing this tune 
from Mnktaisala’s room It was a gold 
tis.pio, belonging to the professor He 
scolded eJns wife for her negligence and 
then departed for his college. Makta 
sisk called cp everyone of (he servants 
separately, and rated them soandty She 
had Ignored the previons oflence*. beesnso 
the things stolen were tnfles, bnt this time 
the thief had gone too far Since they bad 
began to steal v^nables they might as well 
eomniit murder She threatened to call m 
the police. Her 8ister<in law too, agreed 
with her, though she might hare been 
gloating inwardly 

R'loplal came forward as the spokesman 
^f the servants and said "Bobooma I have 
become old in this family , the others too 
have eaten yonr salt and wonld never com- 
mit sneh a £rime. But since suspicion has 
entered yonr mind, before calling lo the 
police and disgracing ns please search ns 
and onr belongings yoniselves. If anything 
incnminating is found, then call in the 
police ’ 

ilnktamala was seriously angry this tune 
She took the keys of the servants rooms 
and boxes and went to search them Bnt 
nothing was found One servant escaped 
that very day, and the others, too expressed 
their desire to leave in a body very soon 
A few davs passed off like thU 

This dining room was on the gronnd 
floor The professor had his breakfast first , 
his brother the vakil, was a bit Itte 
everyday Mnktamala had come down with 

3&— 3 


her husband that day to supervise Suddenly, 
she jamped up from her chair, and cried 
"Good giacions 1 I have left the. cash box 
open upstairs'’ 

You never learn a lesson,” her hnsband 
said ‘ Your negbgencQ makes the servants 
take adrentiige ” 

Jloktamala ran upstairs quickly Jhoolani 
was dosCing the rooms As soon as she 
caught sight of her mistress she pushed 
something nnder Iho wardrobe with her foot 
HuktnmaU pretended not to sec anything 
She went np to her Cash box, and began 
to examine it minntely Everything was 
just as she had left them ^She locked the 
box and cdJed Jhoolani, “Go down and 
find Behan 1 want to send him to the 
shop 

A soon as Jhoohni had gone down, 
Mnktamala ran to the wardrobe and polled 
out the thing Jhoolani bad pushed in 
\?rapped np in a piece of paper, she found a 
gold brooch belonging to herself She had used 
it a few days ago and left it pinned to her 
bloose She had forgotten all aboat it and 
now she found it here 

Muktamala felt (ea» of vexation and 
rage starting to her eyes 8ho bad tried 
to defend Jboolani, while the wretch was 
commitbag theft m her own room 

Jhoolanf returned at this ^unctore, and 
stud, “Behan is coming, mother” Bnt seeing 
ibe brooch id ber mistress's hand, she 
stopped dead 

*Wbats this, you imp of Satan?” 
asked ber mistress You are a deep one, 
are not yon ? ’ 

Jboolani began to sob loudly MuktamaJa 
ran to her window and called, “Rooplal, 
Rooplal * 

Rooplal ran up at once What s it 


uvviuit c av {/ituteu 

Mnktamala held ont the brooch which 
Was stiH wrapped np in paper “Jhoolani 
had concealed this under the wardrobe and 
I have found It accidentally,” said she 

Rooplal struck his forehead with his 
hand and dropped down on the floor Why 
did you do . this ? ’ asked Muktamala, of 
Jhoolani Don’t you have enough to eat 
or enough to wear ? ’ 

Jhoolani was stiU sobbing She had not 
hidden the brooch with the raoUve of stealing 
It she said It was lying on the floor and 
she WM afraid lest it might be swept awav 
with the other refuse. So she had wrapped 
it up and thrust it nnder the wardrobe 4s 
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<^oon as she hid finished swocping 
and dustmq; she would hare taken 
it oat and hinded it over to her mistress 
BoUi the listeners knew that she was 
telling a lie But there was no use speaking 
ahont it RoophI got up and said, ‘I shall 
tike her away to the \ illagc this very day, 
Bohoomi. Bat I am an old man, old enough 
to bo your father, plcise gnut mo ono 
request I ask, touching your feet” Uc 
really bent down to touch her feet 

jiuWamali inoied oil quickly “Don't do 
that” she said, Tell me, what yon want” 
“Don’t let anyone kmow about this,” 
begged Rooplal, “1 shall tell everyone that 
JhoolaQi’s father is seriously ill, and is asking 
for her ’ 

Muktamala had calmed down She was 
feeling sorry for the poor old man “All 
right” she said, ‘I agree for your sale, bat 
your wife ought to hare been pnnished 
A small chit of a girl, how did she date to 
steal so many things ?” 

Rooplal tried to defend Jhoolaoi “But 
Bohooma, no one saw her stealing tho other 
things. As she had been caught red-handed 
once the whole snspicion will naturally fall 
on her, but might not she be innocent 7” 
Jfuktamala felt inclined to laugh He was 
still trying to exculpate his wife ' But she 
refrained from any comment Hoopal took 
Jhoolaai downstairs The girl cried to the 
last 

Everyone was surprised at their sadden 
depirtuie But Rooplal bad spread the news 
of Jhoolani s father s illness everywhere so 
nobody talked much about it A new ayah 
amved a few days later and things went on 
much as usual Rooplal, too, returned after 
a week 

‘ Is not Jhoolani coming back, Rooplal ?” 
asked the elder mistress 

Rooplal replied gravely 'No, madam, her 
father is very ill now and she cannot come 
back ” 

Days went on One day, the elder 
mistress said, while they were at dinner. 
It IS clear now who the thief was Since she 
has departed not a stick or stone had been 
found missing” She had not noticed Rooplal, 
standing by the door 

But three days later, the whole establish- 
ment was in uproar, a valuable wns^watch. 


belonging to the elder master was missing 
Muktimala wis too surprised to speak 'IVhat 
a state of afFnirs she thought ‘The houso 
seems to be blunted” 

Thw tune the gentlemen took tho field 
Scolding, beatiug. threatening, everything was 
resorted to, but with liltlo result. As he 
started for court, he delivered his parting 
shot “If on coming back I don't find the 
watch, I will send for the police at once 
■Whoever has Liken iL will do well to return 
it while the returning is good ” 

He had not expected his words to have 
any effect But the unexpected too hippens 
sometimes in this world As soon as ho had 
returned, his son rushed forward with the 
news that tho watch had been found His 
wife and the other children crowded behind 
the messenger 

“Where did you find it ag^ed tto 
vakil 0 

' In RooplaVs pocket,” was the answer, 
delivered in chorus 

Being a lawyer, be was u«ed to human 
frailties o! all kinds. So be kept iie temper 
and sent for RoopKl He ordered everybody 
else to go awiy 

Rooplal came and stood before him with 
bowed bold "What made you do it?” asked 
his master ‘‘You bare grown old m this 
house, and no ono expected this of you ” 
Rooplal remained silent at first Being 
asked repeatedly, he said, “Please hand me 
over to the police, Babu I did not take it 
through greed I do not want money, 1 have 
got^ plenty through your bounty ” 

I know that” said the master ‘That’s 
why, I am asking, why you did iL We gaip 
nothiog by handing you over” 

Everyone thought tbit Jhoolani had coni* 
nutted all the thefts,” Rooplal said ‘No thefts 
took pla<» after ebe bad lefL It struck me to 
the heart, Babu I thought that another theft 
now might take away suspicion from her’ 

The fool IS la his dotage siid the 
elder mistress sharply “How dare yon say 
such things to our face ? ’ 

What’s the use of scolding him now ?” 
said her husband “An old man withJ 
young wife IS always a fool Go away, 
Rooplah I shall hush this up somehow” 

His wife continued to abase Rooplal The 
old man moved off slowly 



Further Light on the Black Hole 

Bt ST^)II1^^)RA K DOTT. h-a (Oxon.) 

^ and’iodiSD'ition of mankind Kevertbe- it from othe« who ‘® ^ 
less grate doubts hate been entertained about I 7 heard it etidenco of 

thet^thof the incident and the tie^ra of story «ono 
the sceptics have been admirably stated by 7t mf 

llessrs.*^ Akshay Kumar llaitra and J Little cannot be luroted to prop it up 
^ecunous maytum to the pages of Bengal WA..riii « Apcocnts 

Past and Presfnt, Vol XTI for a thorough Holvtu i » Accoc k 

discussion of the aubject llessrs llaitra and After their release from the Blacfc Koie, 
Little proved that Holwell was a consummate Holwell. Court, Burdett and Ensign \V alcott 
lii* andithat there were seri«us inconsisten- handed over as prisoners to Slir junan 

cies and ttherent improbabilities in his story On 24lh June they were embarked on a Doat 
that made it unworthy of credence In Uiis j,nd sent to Mursbidabad Accordiog 10 

arbcle I do not intend to cover the ground nolwell they arrived there on <th JuJy out 

already traversed by llessrs Ifaitra and Little that is not correct, for Sykes in a letter from 
but my o«!bct is to carry the controversy a Kasimbazar dated 8tb Jnly writes that Holwell 
stage further I propose to show that the ^nd his three companions passed that momiag 

teal author of the story in its present form ©n their way to Mursbidabad Holwell wrote 

was not Holwell but another man who never two letters, one addressed to Law requesting 
was and never claimed to have been in toe him to supply some provisions and the other 
Black Hole Holwell simply adopted bis to Sykes In this last letter he gave an 
version and passed it off as bis own I shall account of the tragedy, which is the first 

further show that another sumvot. CapUm version of the incident that we get from 

Mills also borrowed almost mMim from Holwell. about 18 days alter the event The 
the same source. , letter of Sy test is important and should not 

Only three of the alleged survivors of too be ignored It must be remembered that 
Black Hole.namely. Holwell. Captain Mills and gy^e* wrote the letter on the very day that 
Cooke have left accounts of tbe tragedy Of he received the account and it is extremely 

these narrators Holwell was the most impor- improbable that be would make any mistake 

tant He was in charge of the defence of the *rh 5 yersion briefly is this The gamson 
fort after the flight of Governor Drake and fengbt on tbe 20th and 21st of June and 
others and it was his leadership that was jbout twenty-five of the best men were killed 
questioned by his critics He was the chief seventy injured , they were compelled to 
of the sumvon and it was ho who has sorrender for lack of ammunition , convenanted 
related the tragedy in all its grimness of gervants. soldiers and officers to the number 
detail Xo false sense of modesty has stood one hundred and sixty were put into tbe 
in the way of his making himself the hero 0 ! giack Hole, of whom one hnndredand ten wore 
the piece If the evidence of such a man is ,|ci by the next morning All convenanted 
proved to be faLe, our belief m the truth of „d military servants were dead All night 
the Black Hole will be considerably shaken jbe Nawab’s people fired through the door of 
And yery little will remain of it if the testa- |be prison Such was the first version of 
mony of the other two survivors is simitoly HolwcU He attempts to make out that the 
rejected. No amount of reasoning based on garrison offered a stout resistance and there- 
second-hand or third hand evidence can fore prolongs the fight to the 2l8t. though 

vmce us that such a thing as the Black Hole jbe fort had in fact surrendered on the 20th 
ever took nlace If weeannot believe thesloiy __ , , — ...... . 

of the ram who are relating tbeir permn^ • S C HiU— Benjaf tn J75(? 57, vol I p 115 

npenences, cm .re piece Ike .lishlest tHiU c61 
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The real cautjc of tho surrender is not even 
hinted at. and there is a protosquo story of 
firing into tho Black Hole Tho number of 
prisoners in tho Black Hole is put at 160— a 
figure near to winch ho feticks until ho comes 
to Hugh 

Holwell and his companions arrived at 
Murshidabad on 8th July They wero seen 
by the Nawab on the 16th and were released 
hy his order Holwell went and took refuge 
at the Dutch ilint whoro ho stayed until tho 
19th* On tho day after his release ho wrote 
a letter to Bombay and Madras.t This is the 
second version of the incident and it diflercd 
materially from the first The story of fight- 
ing till the 21st is discarded as also that 
of firing by tho Nawab’s soldiers into tho 
Black Hole all night He attempts to provo 
that ho had no real intention to snrrender 
the fort ho showed the flag of truce ‘ inten- 
ding to amuse the enemy' § and retire to 
Prince George” at night The Nawab is 
made directly responsible for the Black Hole, 
he was infuriated at tho resistance offered bv 
the English and the losses occasioned by 
them, 6000 of his people being killed The 
number thrust into the Black Hole remains 
about the same (1C5* or 170), but the number 
of "urvivoTS dwindles from 50 to 16 And 
"Ra/11 his ingenuity, he is at a loss to 
o names of more than 7 victims 

and 8 survivors and vaguely hints that 3 cap 
tains and 9 subalterns also died He how 
the lists later on 
On 19th July he left for Hugh and arrived 
there a few days afterwards 

After the fall of Calcutta, those English 
men who were unable to proceed to Fulto 
fled for protection to the French and Dutch 
settlements, and thus numbers of them flocked 
to tnandemagore and Hugh** They bad 
apparently no story to tell of the Black Hole 
0* Calcutta 

uw TT ! mention of the 

Black HoIe§§ Even uo to 2nd July, there is 
account of a massacre of 
Calcutta. The English refugees were 
defenders of the fort for having 
surrendered it too early, as with the 
ammunition m their hands, they could easdy 
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haio held on for two raoro days and could 
have dnrenout tho bcsiogeri.* Tho sarrendor, 
in thoir opinion, was too precipitate and not 
warrantod by tho circumstances In a letter 
from Chandornngore dated 3rd July,*!' we 
hear for the first timo of tho Black Hole, 
where, on the authority of “an Englishman 
who survived this hell,’ tho writer statw 
that 160 men were put into that place 
for two nights and that on the first 
mght 132 died and Eyres died tho next day 
Tlien there is a long silence , we scan the 
documents in lain for any mention of (ho 
^gedy until wo como to a letter from 
j Collet to the Court of Directors 

dated IGth Jnly§ where wo como across the 
sbteroent tint 146 persons were put into 
tho Black Hole and that only 23 of them 
survived** So tho story of the Black Hole 
must have been related by some /iersor.s 
who arrived at Chandemagore c and its 
neighbourhood between the 2Dd and 16th 
of July 


Iho latest «nvnls m that locality at 
Oiat tirao were Capt Mills Grey (jJKiorJ, Dr 
Knox and a few others Lot us trace their 
rnoveroents after the Black Hole ft Capi 
Mills along with Dickson, Pat Moran and 
another went to Surman's m order to em- 
bark on the ship that was lying there, but 
unfortunately for them the ship had already 
Ihi a large number of 

kL of the fort An officer of the 

to proceed farther 
nstream as there was considerable 

ill treated So they 
to Govindapur On the Nawabs 
to return to Calcutta. 
Tin tjQDior) and took 

Rnt in *** of the former 

a AT„Kn a drunken soldier lulled 

Europeans were 
went following day So they 

Ghyrettee where resided John 

st-iTin^ Supercargo, and after 

naS ‘tI” loft for Chander- 

Kh of . ^^®]' remained till the 8th 
lOfh “ ®i, and reached Fulta on the 

to believe that the 
to m the Chander- 
C»^ otse than 

P Mills for no other man of the party 
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remsuned m the fort alter its capture Txnmhtt 
"“IlG P»l .«t. th. M Hole .»d a 


claimed to be a sumvor of 146 were pui luio uio wuiv;». 

The number of prisoners m ‘ngj-t moroiug 123 were dead. He tlicn 

Hole according to 3Llh « Sjes a list of the rictims and mentions no 

■>' then, os .eU .so of the 

commiimraboo hetmcn the Uo P'™”® , 1,8 icth Jnlf <vo hoio these 

otter the 21st of Juae We ^ f„fa thot Grey (l.njer) hod 

both these persons subsequently modiM Mig" acconnt of the loss of Oale“l*a 
their Ogures-a obramstaoe «h.<* Biajt Hole that Watts and 

raises erave doubts about the truth of their account, that they 

n the lueaubn.. Grey (tumor, had uot rtL.lr.nJ 

remained luactire. Ho had comtmed a “ ‘'“"'b.a "„bU.ned peat curacy in 

narratiro of the loss of CalcntU and of the “,,JJj88na»orc and Its neishbourhood 
Blact Hole apparently in June, lbnn||; „ figures at kasimbarar at this time 

probably it was written Mrlr in July , fi 0 . 1.0 and 1C Grej had already 

SuSeient attention Im not been paid to 3, , he names of 31 met m? 

the Blacl. 'eSe Hohrell had given only 8 names and hinted 

£.%.‘d\,"tly def h”.|v.r that ™ 'if 'Srsbid.bad on ICth July 

and Collat derived their figures (™"> ,, jir the letter of Watts and Collet 

After the composition of the narrative he * J guj arrircd at IlugU and its 

showed It to nearly 80 refugees Horn C^cutl^ neishbourhood about the ead of July On 

who alt agreed that It was truet It IS to the story of the 

^ observ'd here that they could only i*i..v was in cTerrbody s mouth aud that 

“oueh for too truth of the story of the s, eg. people ttast 

for not one of them had J^^the toey aii earn low p 

BUeV Hole (Of the few «UcS^ “7’ eH an allcnty rare in ardent champions of 
fonr n,. Holwell and CooVe truth Howell threw oTCiboard the Bguros 

Walcott were to mention^ in his first and second tcnions 

and Luahington had -totr aod readily adopted the figures of Grey 

the shipV But they The Sanyo in Holwells story is first seen 

unhesitatingly « «T“lJrX« StTmJ fn Young% letter* MO or loO were put 

had been m Calcutta after the« depmure Hole and only 23 sumred 

and who was present there at tbe ura ^ ^ st 

the tragedy and for mouth hare been written ranch later than 10th 

tbe story spread Jnly for Toung states that Holwell came a 

^Dtil the whole h,,»B eiWr few^ days ago from tlnrshidabad) ^ot only 

U it Watts and Collet must adopt the figi^es but the man 

heard it from so,™®. mention the who had hitherto with the best of efforU 

read Grey s account. lor mey ‘ and for OTer a month failed to supply the names 

fact that they bare seen his of eren 10 Tictims at onco came out with 

even enclose a copy or » j,st qJ 54 persons, and in tbe 

Directors *bwt luformaton Ust the name 0 ! every one of ^e persons in 

account u based 0 ° too first Grey s list was included What is more 

they could get It they surprising is that he even accepted some of 

time mention the n^re» ^ adopted as the facts about the siege mentioned in Grey s 

figures that were sabsefiuenuy auuviwi « and modified his own account in 

.r,m,no Greys account that light The reason for this sudden 

Ut ns eat the story of tranformabon is not far to reel He found 

Leaving aside for the prese ^ ^ certain story in circulation and be wm 

the capture of Calcutta we tiuci Hole shrewd enough to perceive that it would 
attention on the story 01 toos© that bo dangetons to contraiiict this story That 

According to him most -would at once evcito suspicion and might 

land him m serious difficulties It would 

• HIM tOft-tOO 
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be much better for him to accept the story 
as he found it, give it hi3 blessing and 
adopt it as his own It was easy for him 
to do so, for no one yet knew what he had 
written to Sykes or to Bombay and Madras 
A supplementary letter to Bombay and 
Madras correcting the former story in certain 
particulars would put matters right This 
was precisely what ho proceeded to do In 
a litter to Madras and Bombay written on 
3rd August,* he states that on a re perusal 
of the letter of 17th July I find a few 
errors and omissions occasioned by the 
wretched state I was then in and which now 
I beg leave to rectify ” Then he proceeds to 
adopt certain details about the loss of Calcutta, 
which occur in Grey’s account but were 
lacking in his letter of 17th July I^en the 
three batteries were withdrawn on 18th June 
the English troops according to Grey occupied 
the Church, Cruttenden’s, Eyres and the 
Company’s houses (surrounding the fort), so 
Holwell now mentions the fact and adds 
Oraichand’s house, though he is positive 
about Cnittenden’s house only Those hooses 
were abandoned on the next raorntog but 
Holwell makes the false suggestion that this 
was done after the desertion of Drake etc 
though he knew perfectly well that this bad 
happened before their departure and in fact, 
was the immediate cause of their flight He 
also mentions for the first time that the 
enemy made a lodgement on the Church on 
the morning of the 20th Following Grey, 
ho alse states that at the time when the fort 
was captured most of the gamsou rushed 
out to escape by the western gate, and that 
many of them were killed some escaped and 
othere received quarter He mentions that 
all these particulars came to his knowledge 
after his return from Slurshidabad i But the 
mobt important and significant modification 
of all was about the Black Hole, though he is 
careful enough not to admit that that also 
came to his knowledge after his return from 
that place In direct contradiction of bis 
second version he absolves the Nawab from 
all responsibility for the crime § Ho further 
^ the number of prisoners 

?i?« 1 the number of 

the dead , the former being only 14G and the 

• Hill L 185-101 — 
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latter 123, many recovering after air uas let 
by opening the door in the morning” 
This was the most curious explanation of all, 
for if some of the prisoners had revived, they 
had revived on the morning of 21st June 
and not between 17th July and 3rd August 
The fact must have been known to Holwell 
on 17th July about a month after the event, 
his omission to mention it on that date shows 
that it was an invention of his to explain 
away the inconsistency of his figures He 
is completely silent as to the material on 
which he bases bis new calculations, bat we 
MOW what the source of his information was 
^ese identical figures were mentioned by 
Watts and Collet on 16th July and they bad 
^rived them from Grey On his arrival at 
nugli Holwell unquestioningly accepted 
Ureys statements and passed them off as his 
own What is more, ho who had fa>ied ta 
raentiOQ the names of even 10 victxns now 
came ont with a list of 61 names and m 
that list every one m Grey’s list was 
included This cannot be due to mere chance 
or coincidcnco It will not do to «ay that 
Grey who had not boon in the Black Hole 
had borrowed from Holwell, for wo hare 
nndispnlcd evidence that Grey had composed 
his account and that the figures 146 and 125 
before IClh July. 

« **“’’"'* bad mentioned guito 
July The only 
bS.?La ‘bat Holwell 

I™™ Grey.— a conclusion which is 
Oiir ‘bat ho adopted frooj 

rauiill "b“e‘ ‘be loss of 

‘bat Iho modem 
mm wi.e’l.'a'’ oneinated with n 

man who had nothing to do wtlh it 

rcmion'nltl". F “"‘P ‘b‘>‘ ‘ho Hugh 

llaml If fa"'’’ '™“Pbed over the Fulta 

E mu prisoners had 

E^iriS'* n dungeon and that 10 or 25 
Bred ^ 147 mfoaf™*’'’' " 

all PaiE””? Holwell s lists is that 

‘breeare put 

nonn nt So according to Holwell. 

tSJ, is Company’s servants except those 

This contradicts 
thn the first version that 25 of 

‘0 injured and 

0 nters and officers behaved bravely 
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CArTATs Mills’ Diakt 

There remains however another aceonnt 
of the Black Hole written by another aHegcd 
snmyor of tho tragedy— I mean the diary of 
Captain SIills.* It has been nsed as strong 
coTTohoTstiTo cndencs of the story told by 
HolwelL Much importance has been attacbed 
to this doenment and it has been emphatically 
asserted that it cannot be ignored I shall 
howerer show that it is a worthless doenment. 
On which not the slightest rchaaco can be 
placed. 

Anyone who reads carefnlly the diary of 
Captain ilills and the account of Grey cannot 
fail to be struct by the resemblance between 
the two Indeed the one appears to be an 
almost Tfrlatim reprodnction of the other I 
shall quote a few extracts from both 
(1) Grey writest 

■* On Qe 17th of Jnee the cnemr attacked the 
redoubt at vemaa abont noon and at 3 o dock in 
the aftetnoon 40 men with 2 field pieces were sent 
to the assutance of that place, where in the 
eaaagement the Ifoors emm behind the (rocs aod 
bahns kilW 2 Eiropoans one of whom was 


“On the ISth of Juno about 0 m the momine our 
ontnorke were attack^ by small partys m the 
skirts of the town, we dispatched several small 
partys to the (ops of several of tho highest houses 
near hand to annoy the enemy ” 

(3) Grey writes* 


sides we were ordered to retreat from onr outworks 
(after having spiked np our guns) and take 
pos.iession of the Churtii 3Ir Crnttenden’s Eyres 
and the Company s houses which we quietly kept 
all night ' 

Captain Mills writest 

In the evening the enemy attacked us smartly, 
killing and wounding several of our men with their 
stnall arms they endeavoured to surround us. 
Were ordrted to retreat from the oiitnorks after 
having spiked up o ir titns and take possession 
of the Churrh. ilr Cruttendens Aires s and 
the Company s houses which we quietly kept all 
that night- 

(4) Grey writes? 

“The now Oovernour made a p ibhck declaration 
of his detesting 31r Drakes bL<e flight, at the samo 
time encoaragmg (he rmlicnty to hold out Che 
.-..V... siege with a promise of 3 chests of the Compands 
nalpli TheiAby About So clock an 13-poaader treasure contamiDg 24*>X) npoes among them if 
am® out to Pernas and the 2 field pieces with the they eoutd keep tho place Bat iippo so manj of 
reinforcement that had been sent la the afternoon the pno'^ipal omcers leaving ua the sonldiers could 
went bmk to their former swUQoa In the mght pot be hindered from breaking into the rooms of 
I imieaaut Paeard. who had the command at those iLat were gone, and taking from thonco what 
remas. sallied out upon the enemy and having «me or spirits came id thoir way by which 
drove thnm from their guns spiked up 4 ot them getting drunk ihej began to be^mutinoas and 


sod brought away some ammutucioi 
Captem Mills writesS 
"On the 17th the enemy attacked the redoubt at 
Femes aboat noon. At 3 in tbs sfternooo 40 


unruly in the nicht a curporal nnd CO men most 
of .them . Daich. deserted ns and went over the 
walls to Uie enemy 

Capt Slills writes** 


with 2 "field pieces were sent to reinforce that “ifr Ilolwell made a puHick declaration upon 
place where in the eogagemeat the Jteore Irom the bastione of his detesting Mr Drakos flight, at 
behind the trees and bustiM 2 of our the same time eacouragmg the mUitaiy to stand to 

one ot whorae was Mr Ralph Iheresby one oi the their arms and hold out the aiego with a pnimiso 
Honourable Company s wnters of 3 chests of tho fronourable Company s t^e.^su^o 

About 8 at night an cont-uoiog 24 OM rupees amongst them if thev 

” thP 2 field Pieces with tho would keep the place 


uui uj Pemns and the 2 field pieces with the 
reinforeement that had been sent were ordered 
te k to their foem''T stations , w ». j .v 

lu the nizht LwuWnant Pacard who had the 
command at Pemns sallied out with his party on 
the enemy and having drove them Irem their 
posts spiked up four ot their guns and brougfat 
away sota® of their ammunitioa. 

(2) Grey writes** 

“On the ISth about 0 o’clock m the moraiag onr 
outworks were attacked- Small pames were 
dispatched to the tops of some of the tug^t 
houses, from thence to annoy the enemy on their 
approach. 

Captain Mills wntestt 


Hut for Want of a BuUicient number of oCQocrs 
so many hinog left (he place the Dutch soldiers 
could not be hindered from breaking into the rooms 
of the officers that had absconded and takeing 
Irom thence what wine and spirits they could lav 
their hands on by which means they began to 
ne (aatinoss and aarulr In the night a corporeal 
and several pnvate men most of them Dutch, 
deseed us by dropmg over the walls and gomg 
to the enemy’ “ 

(5) Grey wntestt 

It pro^ to wnte to the Nabob and diian demand 
me a truce and accommodafton. but had no answer 
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returned. Tlie ship Pnncc George, 'wh.ich, had 
hitherto larn before Peinns was ordered down 
abreast of tne fort, but m the way unlncW} ran 
ashore by the misconduct of the pilot Irancis 
"Moms and was taken by the Moom 


Capt Mills writes* 

At noon the Governour and Company thought 
it proper to write to the Jiabob and duan demand 
ins a truce but he disdainfully threw it away and 
aTO lid not give ns an answer 

The Honourable Company b ship Pnnce 0®org6 
which, had hitherto layn before Pemn. s Garden 
was ordered down abreast of the fqrt but in the 
way unfortunately by the bad conduct of the pilot, 
Irancs Morns a Dutchman, ran ashore and some 
time after was taken by the enemy 
(6) Grey wntesf 

About 4 0 clock in the afternoon the enemy 
calle 1 out to us not to fire in consequence of which 
the Governour showed a flag of truce and gave 
orders for us not to fire, upon which the enemy 
in vast numbers came under our walls and at 
once set fire to the windows whidi were stopt up 
anth cotton bales began to break open the Fort 
Gate and scaled our walls on all sides 
Capt Hills wriles§ — 

About 4 of clock m the afternoon the enemy 
called out to us not to fiteing in consequence to 
which the Govournor shewed a flag of thice. and 
gave orders for the garrison not to fire. Upon 
which the ene ny in vast numbers came under 
ou’ amis and at once began to sett fire to the 
•Windows and gates oi the fort which were stopt up 
with bilea o{ cotton and cloath, and began to 
break open the fort gate scaleing our walls on all 
sides 

t?) Grey writes** — 

Bot most of those that remained m the fort 
were put into the Black Hole to the number of 
14C of whom 123 were miserably suffocated by the 
heat occasioned by so many being shut up in so 
small a place 

Capt Mills wiitestf — 

"But most o! those that remained in the fort 
where pu into the Black Hole to the number of 
141 men women and children 

On n home upwards of 120 where iniserabb 
smulhercd by the boat ocntioned by so many 
being shut up in so small a place as to bo obi ged 
to stand upon one anot! er 


All these excerpts will leave no doubt 
in the mind of any person that one of them 
bad copied the other While however 
Grey mentions tho names of 34 victims 
and 6 sutvwoTS Capt llills roeotiona 
those of 44 victims and 20 sarviiors It is 
significant that in Hills s lists every ono 
in Grey s list is included and that tho names 
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of the victims occur almost lu the same 
order in both lists the additional names 
coming Rt the end of Mills s list * Captain 
Mills however showed his originality m one 
respect he put not only pen but also women 
and children into the Black Hole 

It IS then quite clear that one of the^e 
accounts was reprodneod from the other It 
now remains to see which of them was the 
original and which the copy There can be 
no doubt that Grey s account was the original 
document We find that Grey s version was 
written in June while Mills could not have 
written his before 3rd July at the earliest, 
though it was probably written m the middle 
of August It was certainly not written 
every day for we cannot conceive that while 
the fate of the English settlements in Bengal 
was hanging an the balance Captain Mills was 
sitliog down quietly to mate entries dar'y iifto 
the diary That supposition is also belied by 
the fact that the Black Hole and the names of 
victims and survivors are stated even before 
the fort 18 surrendered Moreover wo find 
in the Cbandernagoro letter of SrtrJuly that 
Mills gave the figures os 160 and 133 and 
that he tried to make out that the confine- 
ment in tho Black Hole continued for two 
days The altered story m his diary must 
have been caused by Grey s account It will 
also be remembered that while Watts and 
Collet mention Grey s account on 16th July 
they have not a word to say about Mills s 
diary From this circumstance it is not un 
reasonable to deduce that Mills s diary had 
no existence at that date. It is i\ell to 
remember that amplifications are made m 
later versions for if a long list has been w 
existence it is inconceivable why a shorter 
list would occur in n later version If Mills 
list, containing the names of 44 victims and 20 


s hst— Esres Baillie, Coales Dumbleton 
Jenls ileveley Lavr Jebb Carse. \alicourt 
^lai^ pernor), Drake Byng Dalrymplo. P 
Page, Mward lace Qruh. 
uwa lomano Knapton Ballard Captains Clayton, 
>> itncnngton and Buchanan LicQts fla> s 

Ti.. Baihe (senior) Coales 

Dumbleton _ Jewkes Hevely Law Jebb Carso 
vimicoH^ Bellimy seaipr B.,lUtQy junior Drake, 
Igmg DiUrymple, Pat Johnstone Street, Stephen 

b^pton, B^lard Captains Clayton, iluciimian anti 
tt hiihenngton I leuts Simson, Hays Biogg 

Bishop laoard J-ms gas bcott and \ledderbum 
James Ouy ttar^ntor) Upt, Hunt, Robert Carey 
2 Stopford.9 Porter Hylicrd (.^ockcr and 
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rjronl m^T “ame. Oapf.m M.k ‘‘l'„’itep„bl.c.t,o» he restricts 

IfSpfd to ..ve an .PP-^W SpSi h™”el?-.o ^.ortbe'lS”.', iSf'^t fs 


of the genamenp«s ot tne siory 

tough uolettered rcLtion.ng .ug among f osV" Holweil 

ir =;drj:i|^™ ir»^, ”■ s!”3l 

ecasse^ 

who 
Only 


„ercd l» tell a f “'Vc ."SLs ol 12 set «»?''■« ”■,“” ‘"Se comng .tter that 
Captain IWLsTOPj 'S *^ , I,, „„tiio-*ii to jXmml be regarded irith cenaidetable sns- 
TKors who remam OTini_ p^ple were «f‘f v product of joint consul 

history I“K “ra,” S,rW.I »• S.° CooVe C.« ^IS c.dene, 16 years 

ansiooa 4 *H„v misht tbe pvent before a committee which was 

B'ack Ilele s» *>\a*‘;'r ,S heads bnt “"J' “‘V, Bl.ei Hole That he 


ansiona to oe .. miuht wear tbe .v„ before a committee which was 

Bhck so that they .n^amns Uo ^he Black Hole That he 

crown of raarty^om 0 "etaioed such a rmd memory of erent* that 

, not so these 8 ,a complete jjappened so many yeais ago is surpnsm,. 


V »v r,, «.9\ samrors ot »;‘Y -ctaioed such a Tina memoij va *aaa.. 

not so these 8 ,3 complete ,,appeoed so many yeais ago is surprising 

are con^nt to "mai snrnvoT^ enon<-K bat more snrpnsing is the resemblance 

f ihnt not one of tbemts mentioned '"X; story to tbe “Genuine Mrrative” In 

h*t of 3rd August and of ^ Karratire the Xawab assured the prisoner 
bv Ilolwell in his i tj,™ to t „r . enWipr” that no harm 


t and of the Xawab assured the prisoner 

NlWatTre”’ Are we then to I ® the word of a «=oldier” that no harm 
■the Genuine >arta« ,,,s ,„3 j,. o g according to 

infpr that Captain attempt to supply the . ^ j,g asmred him on the faith of 

•nation m a desperate iu.- ihb nmal 6 or ,,, monfinnc that ther 


nation m a despore ^^3 the usual 6 or Holwell mentions that they 

naraos of more sat of orged on the guards to put them into 

ti n little relianco can he placed ®^^te prisons and offered them money for 

5lilh and very i ifH" and the same 'statement is made by Cooke 

“'"iVi.ll POl hP P“V‘, "u" W H»S pL °§^ Holwell Ptatos that n.ny ir.r. „ 

the !a*er history . slooo§ on tbe 2nd 

FlbrnOT'lSl"' S repp'"'' F°gl.pd on 


• Hill in F3 „ 
t Hill in 2 a .).303 
5 Hill IH 
« H.IL in 301 
tt Hill m 13' 

5 § IMl in 302 
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outnscous delirium Coolc mentions lint 
rain^ died in high dolinuraf Vceordmc to 
Cooho 160 jitr-sous were put into tho duogeon 
among whom wa« a woman of this number 
22 '^urvivod It is to bo noted lint Ilolwell 
included lirs Carey in tlio ‘Oeuuino Karratirc” 
and tint there is no ratnlion of a woman 
ID any of his earlier >cr«;ioiis Then again 
details wore only supplied in the Xarrative. 
and curiouslj enough Coolo’s eridcnco 
aUo furnished details There is thus strong 
ground for suspecting tint Cooke was merely 
repeating what ho had read in tho ‘Genuine 
Narrative Hi-, testimony on this incident 
was allowed to pass without any question 
and no attempt was made to arnro at the 
tratb by a critical examination of lus story 
Under such cirpumstances no reliance can 
bo placed on lus cndencc 

An anonymous writer published an 
account of tho Dlack Hole m the London 
Chronicle of 7-9 June 1757 5? Wo hare no 
clue to the identity of tho author except that 
he montions that ‘4 of us’ were taken 
prisoners to llurahidabad Tiie fieures 
monlioned m this loiter bolons to HoItcII’s 
P t^HogU ponod namol) 170 and 10 , id 
fact thoy oio eyaclly tho saras as those 
mentmiicd in Ilolwell s letter of llUi July 
The wnter attaches a list which vanes a 

on 3rd August, limy people, who according 
to Holwell died m the Dlact Hole are shown 
as having died in the fight preceding the 
surrender of tho fort And whoever mav 
have been the writer of this letter, it is 
clear that he was engaged in carrying on a 
propaganda in Britain about the Black Ilole 
Not content with writing m tho London 
Chronicle ho contributed the identical 

• Bill III 141 

t Hi III .quo 


familiar ,v, 111 IIol?vcl'r,'"eco„d'"Tcrsion bSt 
did not Inon .k l„„ varmlioL ’ 

llond^fflfo h?vM‘'""^ W”'''Pl>'“^mn m 

S? XdSSa'“'‘° «“S=b“%b,'4“ 

ami were himed'oul inlo°tho “'"^ 1 ;"*. “f P** 

It IS easy to guess iO,.i ‘ 

With, their linn!!! " weeption thoy met 
naked, and nt iL thcmselres- 

enemy ’ •• Jiueh m of a snrage 

must bo produced iSSq 'th? i evidence 
convinced tint !i ^0 

Hole massacre d“^L|lv‘!’® 

built on the tpctirwrf^^ ^ f*appon A story 

and Cookr bSS nf 

foundations °° flimsiest of 


1 |[«|| in 102-107 



Hindu Dharmasastras ^ 

By JOGES CHANDRA RAY 


Prof Kane lo well fcnowti to students of 
MTisknt literature bv his Utatorj/ of Sanskrit 
I^iirs and to a wider circle by his excellent 
witioBs of JuSlamran Lftararainoearila and 
tlarja'-tnta Ills notes are clear and concise and 
comments alwavs to the point The eame 
qualities mark tho present Tolnrae Yiuth the 
stamp ot npe schojarehip 

The author beems his cnfiuiry by ashing a 
ilesotJon of Dharrea. a term often loosely 
'oteroreted as religion and limits the scope of 
h s history to works on fleorn and rjiaialiSra 
These two may be rendered as duties towards 
oafcclf and duties towards other* and have been 
Niten yoken of as flurfaeorn right conduct 
accominsito a certain standard \nd since this 
sBiaaard cannot remain fixed for all time and 
tihucr all circumstances without fru«tratiog the 
otiject of Mstxa or resolatioo«, and since the 
country is wist environment varied and ago 
Jong ihf» IS no wonder that the number of 
works on Dharma is legion. Tho author has 
sppcRdetl a list whtcli nns (o liO pages Tho 
Ust ol writers alone contams more than 2000 
name* This vast literature fads roughly into 
mrea per ods, the first according to our author, 
from fitiO B c. to 100 aj> being the period of 
UharmasuCtas and of the manu smrti the second 
fromlOi>a.ti to 8 0 ad of Tajnava’kya and 
ether sorus and tho third from "Oo to ISOO aj>. 
ci commentators and authors of digests Out of 
tae«o our auriior has selected lOS writers or «orks 
ecnsid^red authonmtive The Puraoas the two 
bpi^ and Kautiiya have not escaped his survey 
As he takes up a work he begins by telhog us 
the edition or editions available and then proceeds 
,10 gire us its silienl features and in tho case 
of ancient works its contents and compares them 
^th the views oi other works Lastly, ho seeks 
the date, and if possible the home and personal 
history fimahine the account with tho names of 
comuientanes it anv 

It IS impossible in a short review to cast ewu 
a irorsorv glance at the vast mass of materials 
lud ciously colJected m the volume It unldds s 
l^onma of sooil hi tory of the \ryaa race for 
ihe list three fheu'and j ears. The hisioiy is not 
iijld m Its entirety but the climr«e«i the volume 
aTmds to Jho on looker arc bewildencg in the 
extretui’ The determinatioa of dates of ancient 
aaibors n ill alwaj s remain a matter of irues? with 
Personal conation prepondcralini. Had thiir 
nwroa been tho meo confined to a limited tract 
o' iho ecuntiy it wou'd have been possible to 
*'vacge them in «trafa and arrive at comrurative 


s pns aa I ciril Javr>— Bv P \ haae n » iJ.v. 
jol I .Bhanlaikar Onenfal Re^earth Institute 
Pcona iTi. ,6y jjid Lvm I^co Rs I.*. 


ages Tie know that evoIuttoQ of ideas does not 
take phute at the same rata and along the same 
lines m widely separated countries even if the 
first germs were the same Hence the method of 
compan ou of development of social ideas may 
lead ua to wtodb result as to their age Then 
again tho Vtry nature of a sastra being a compen- 
dium of rules for gn dance opens the door for 
subsenuent amendments and it will not be correct 
to hit upon a oaaie a stray couplet or phrase fern 
sellliDg the date of the entire work thereby Prof 
Kane has shown many instances of slipwry 
gTonnd for «urRi)se> based on msnfli^cient data. 
\\e are however rot convinced of his success 
in many other cases ot controversy 

Let us illustrate our meaning by taking the 
Manu sBrii Our suibor sum up his conclusions 
regarding the date bv agreeing with Bilhler that 
the eviaot Manu snirfi was composed between the 
second century b c and second century a ik 
.B ut the question of the date when the original 
Manusmrtito which additions were made between 
the second century n c and 2nd century x d 
was composed presents very great drlilculties 
Then oor author go^s on discussing tho 
opinions of eminent scholars and conjectures 
that long before the -Ith century n. c there 
Was a work on Dharmasastni composed 
by ot aitnboted to Svayambhuva Manu So far 
Wo agree But we are not ®nre when he wntes 
that what motives could have indaecd the un- 
known author (of tho extant stortii to palm it off 
IQ the namo of the mythical Manu and to suppress 
his identity it is difficult to say Bat the learned 
anthor surely knows that m the judgment ot our 
aucient writers authorship remains with tl e first 
wntcr of a sAsta la spite of emendations and 
interpotiliou' by any of his devoted disCiple* 
'ke need not quote instances of this universal 
practice Tho credit of a well built edifice goes 
to the engineer th“ silpi and not to the masons 
who tav stones or repair somo defects. Tho view 
of Indian writers differs from that of Western 
scholars The Jaltcr seek to discover the date of 
the last repair and proconoce judgrnent hv 
DotioDg the date of the latest pjepo cT stone laid 
upon nu ancient temple while the former ignore 
the additions and declare it as old aa the 
foundation. Why should we disbelieve tho state- 
wciit that there were four versions of Maun one 
of which that b> Bhrgu is preserved m tho 
evtot ■\&mq ? Vs x rule editors did not rob out 
old tMts before putting m new views This habit of 
tndhrulne^ is easily detected when conllictini’ 
Etutonients are found as in the Mann smrti borne 
times it becomes obvious wheu we meet with 
iwo OT more dates jn a work A good m tance 
rf this is found m Sn-onta, atd some of the 
iHrunas. ji was aiao a common practice to asento 
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to I.rvhin\ the cirMor the onein of c\ery fundv 
incntAl tvstrx fho nneienW meint Unn^ly that 
Uio A,isin H so o)il tint no*-o<Jy cniihl ti»U when 

nmllj whom It first ronceufsl And Ihtro 
la no denjirK the tnith Who mn fij 
when tlio iiivt DlurniftNistn I 

W hotlicr the Arjans in Indin or 0iitsiil4< it 
thci must hn\e Us.n euu’csllj foino rul^s Wo 
ftro fold tluit (Uraiim^l romposwl n work 

in U>OliCi(.t sloivJW which wire al ndjed I \ Mmn 
and others fhis ine-ins a Tcrj firvo numl«r and 
as tho> were not SN^sumafired the ciaet numl-’r 
TOUld not lio cnen The first Manu was neco»->anlj 
Svkjamlhnva, his manlsco fx.inc nnknown 
luit It was ho who amnsrcsl the rules and Uscime 
the author of MJnosa dInrniisVstn. Monii wais 
the name cnen to patrimhs who rrosidctl ©scr 
TOuncils and ndministcreil lawn tonsidertnir tho 
hoar} antmiiitj thoro is no wonder that romr 
Jimus iiad a hand in tnodif>in[; Or cnhrMnc the 
onifinil fistr* We rm tret an iKa of the 
notKiiiitv from Paiiraijika chrono'o..i Snaim 
llm\a ilatm was eunxi cd to rule nJoiii 0 ;iiO 
P t m ctasa JIanu must have come Ions after 
mm Tho names of some of tho octel rate.1 Manns 
were sntxcuucntlr nssoented with j>enodi of M» 
ica^ It 13 to be noted thst our rrosent Maim 
srorti counts onlj seven penods and stops at 
1 a duo to (he date 
u WASt the troro ancient losuintes 

‘ date of oTo 

V* ^‘'dwrnth centun n k Hut as 
uhrfTU IS spoken of as one of the ten son* of 
bvatnijilhuro, thoiigh epinlual son? he niij liav© 
been much moro ancient This <-ompiler Wirw 
wuld not liavo been the moro aoaent Ilhreu who 
ta^it the art of rroducine fire fj fnction of 

U!C?“h.M°’',n IK”?' "tl!- Mmu Im 

imSomiSl Pnii" smeo lime 

Th^o mav h-li comraunitj before him 

tho 


, the ureatee paifKe ft™e^'„rffrffla 

““SeirelSa 

llk7“s^«s3»Ssi 

dt from the ?ome land“ P!?cticallr cut 

surrounded by a people widpfJ themsdvea 


l'ltj'lli-> '5'' mil lie wrrower fiOTi 

^^1 ih„\T"'V,“' '"'“'“I "> II-' 

I- •mrii.wl.e time 

lie Itov^ilm 1°'. '' '‘™ ’'’"t'lra Dotir.hcJ » 

■nnMH. iiv 1 ^ . 1 Slimmer so stico 

emh, "I ll--' “'•'al'V '"I 

liireo nichls were allftn»wi n 
now Imforiiinatclr Kautdin " 

■he omwet el ,|.„ Z ""“I-"" 

that tJvf. c/.icf„K^ _ iSiji ©Tp,, aesumicjr 

D-iksatnx and' tsktn" thn^ be«mnins of Ihe- 

IicinDnmE of Irdra." exactly 

rwik„',^%r'^(,zL'' 'I- 

thst Us oDicacy would It IS obviou>« 

Uieo icpcalS Jn old^teSir’ll'''''’ 

ll.erclo™ lived »ot nimr ' I-"" 

Mitlifl*, t“B” p?, loo? St 

%d^¥esiTirfl«£^ 

yho boro the simo other persons 

himself jn his titln prided 

ondetstand ly It tint 

destroyer of^ tho kino'dnr.^^® deadly enetnj or 
It appears to have named Ilalabalal hi 

Bhasadova has been somowhero m itidha. 
Brohmaas of rS 'fe star of tho 

safcha of the i° ‘be same 

date of Jimutavahana Pw , About tho 

^tended that Ka^viveka 

ll«».ellevl0!,0 Tli?daKf 








SHIRAZ 
By R Tcurte 


through PERSIA 
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u easily and ^am^de^tins^ith^ 'h^ ^fol^^ment ot the 

E« permit B3 to express adeaoalclr^rapiw^ ^btM^tlicio of Dharma 


Through Persia 

Bt It TOliRTE 


tlloBsicnr R. Tourte 19 a young French archit^ 
Ttio ts mating a tour of the wo'ld accomronioa hr 
hsViJe. vihey came on fMt from rana to Aih«s 
od thence » Indiajjartly by mplor^ar and jaruy 
^ 94am«r JL T^rwa neil desenpum of 
ha lonroey ihrcragh Persia tPU“ “och frem bu 
drawings which were done on the spot. aM ot 
which only a selection illnstrates the present 
arude.-Ed «t R1 


I T was at Basbdad that we made onr l«t 
enquires exchanged oar rupees lor 
siWer ‘lemaos’ and crans, and took 
train to Khanikin an oil t^^ring region, 
exploit^ we were told by the English 

From there, we left the soil of Iraq m a 
motor ran, the only modern means ot 
locomotion in Persia a tast country 
railways are unknown This took as to 
frontier post of Kasr-cl Slunn We were leaving 
the plains knd jast entering the valleys 
of this iDOUntainous region, and u 
itus very hot and dry We were 
surpnsed to be asked by the 
aalhonties there to make a 
of fate days and remain under 
with the other travellers, who 
Mnsalmans returning from their P ^ 
to Kerbala. This was done « ® ®j 

•anitary precaution, though w a k-j 

the Persian Consul at Baghdad, we had bad 
onTselTes vaccinated W®iJ‘S.oMn 
small pox. And here we werelodgf^m we o^n 
a r and made to pay for it more <learly ttw in 
a hotel Wo had also to buy out own fo^ 

^ KasrelShmn is a little oasis t^n w^to 
fniit trees and kitchen gardens on toe banw 
of aclearly flowingstream and with 
tamble-down mud houses It was a foreta^ 
of what Persia was to be-a !3,w 

bin- towns of low. squalid, 
mod built houses in the roid-t of a sparse 


little green a dimmutivc stream close by. 

SiKosM .felt . little '"rtl." »” 

swallowed up by the desert , , 

All the men we found had the 
ODtbeir head» wnicb ‘® “ 
cap compulsory i r every 1 ersiao Their 
footwear was geives The women wen. 
wholly in black and hermetically veiled 
We begin to discover Persia with its 
philosophic charm It seems as if the goals ol 
Me. the desires and the purposes of everybody 
have been happily attained Every man has 
bis kingdom a teapot,tci hookah and a carpe^ 
ID toe middle of which ho squats and 
watches the water flow, all the time smelling 
the flower in his hand 

Five days pass Time no longer exists 
One only dreoms 


After leaving Kasr el Shinn we begin the 
difficult attack on the Iranian plateau 
scattered groves of rather stunted oaks forests 
without shade, clear and fresh springs, 
abrupt rocks superbly planted and coloured 
and luminous but the roads were dirty and 
tedious and without the least vestige of shade 
Keriod is a pretty town It has vegetation, 
apricot trees springs and cool fresh evenings 
Harunabad is a little village which belongs 
to the Shah At a distance wo can see oil 
wells, exploited by the Fnglish we are again 
told. 

At last, we arrive at Kermanshah the 
boasted Kermanshah Hero there aro fruits 
and clear water in abundance The town 
13 soon to have a very fine avenue, 
the finest m tho world its inhabitants 
tell ns Insha Allah ! if Us only finished 
At V it la nothing more than a heap 
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<tf dcbn<! from the hoasos ■n-liich aro bcinp 
domo^isbcil It is "ivicli sport to go about it 
There aro nnnr Jews here All of them spenV 
French tliinU to the schools of tho Alhauce 
Tsrathte Wc found them all oror Porsn 
•where our language is Ter> much diffused 
There are bazaars sombre looking but •well- 
served by customers garages and some hotels 
At Tak i Bostan near Kermnnshab by the 
side of bubbling spring®, arc to be seen very 
fine bas reliefs carved on tho rock The 
place is very poetia They smote opium here 
and it IS a delightful place for walls 
On Fridays Musalmans and Jews go for their 
picnics there as well as to tho banks of tho 
Kara Sou which means tho ‘black river’ 

After KetTna^nsbali the road ascends still 
higher 'Weliavoto climb up a high mountain 
It is a very picturesque placo^ and we can 
descry the Mo^nnt FWend (1750 feet) 

In tho countryside Kurds with fierce and 
untamed looks are very hospitable Ilamadan 
according to the Persians is still a pearl 
to others she seems to live on tho 
reputation of the antique Egbatana o! which 
■nothing remains but the memory Tho town 
iS as pitiful to look at as anything wo have 
seen till uow They do uot even widen tho 
streets ind the van have the greatest 
difficulty in passing through thoroughfares 
which were meant *ooly for asses and 
camels Tho only new buildings are the 
garages which do not differ n atenally from 
the old caravanserai® They consist generally 
speahitg of a big court vard with stalls 
all round for motor cars The street front 
has a floor with a few rooms for travellers 
to sleep in below tbem being the office and 
the eternal Chai khann We saw tho tombs 
of Esther and llordecai some mosques and 
the bazaar There are some fine orchards 
lound the city and al«o vineyards which 
produce a wine with some reputation 
The mountains all round have peaks of 
snow and the nights are fairly cold owing 
to the great nltitnde 

liter this the road stretcher away into a 
region everywhere desert like in appearance 
There are simll villages few ind far between, 
always wearing a deserted and mined look 
and Chai khanas to which the motor cars 
never fail to go up Here yon can refresh 
yourself -with cucumb<»T nuns and m’e’ 
in addition to the traditional strong tea m 
very small cups and you can also have — 
this finishes the list — some not very dean 
water The peasants count the distance by 


Farial^ (about 0 kilometres) Bat along the 
road there are posts indicating kilometre® 

Kasvin his an mr of grandeur which is 
quite astonishing There aro large caravan- 
serais standing on wide avenues lined with 
big trees and leading to mosques 
with blue enamelled domes There is a 
spinning factory hero, and with the garage® 
it IS tho only thing modern to bo found in 
this town winch is greater in extent than m 
importance There aro besides, pistachio 
gardens The road which goes to Teheran 
IS rather flat thougli there aro some 
lulls to its left It IS a wide and good 
road but crushingly monotonous, stretching 
away m tho midst of an and landscape 
liong before arriving at Tchcrao we could 
®co the peak of Demavend (")4G5 feet) with 
its snow crowned summit It is the only 
landmark by which you can locate 
the capita! from a distancct ^ Teheran 
presents no silhouettes A dense cloud of 
dust above the even lino of green hides the 
city from view 

Toberan is the nomiDal « capital of 
the country But it has not got tlio 

nppoarauce of one It is a very ugly city 
absolutely wjthont anj charm It appears tliat 
formerly there were avenues lined with very 
fine tree® in it and gardens full of plants 
But the Shah said I wish to have straight 
avenue® as m America and avenues *^0 
metres wide wider than tho Champs Elysdes 
And accordingly to the despair of a few 
Europeans who loved the city the trees 
were cut down and houses demolished 
Aow there are streets 60 metres wide 
lined on both sides with walL of the 
mud built cloister® which melt away unaer 
the rains and bake themselves in the sun 
There are very few stone or brick honses 
The lughest have one floor and no <liade 
at all The streets as well ns the footpaths 
are of mud ITater runs through the 
gutter® on the side® and the municipal water 
spnnulers water the streets with bucket® 
and band® ®o that they aro always 
alternatively full of mud and dust T1 e 
Persians compare the Alezard the principal 
street, with the streets of Pans and their 
shops with our big stores But I must not 
give an opinion on that Bet us avoid that 
subject There is a good deal of imagination 
under the Kola Pehlevi •and no great 

desires nor great want A small tramcar 
drawn by one horse slorrly goes along 
the streets which seem like deserts where 
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the passet by i» bated by the suo and almost 
suded up by the waterie»s ground Tnere 
are no indastri“S The only trade is with 
the legations and th“ Government omciak 
the sole rotvort d etre of the city Women 
in “chador resemble dreary blact crows 
and go through the streets without mating 
them anj the more gav, and they are fevv who 
dare to come out into the streets dressed lite 
European women The Persians are fanatical 
Shi ite llasalmans It is forbidden to the 
Fenoghis to enter the mosques unless they 
can do so by means of tncts or Bakhshish’ 

In the summer the legitions migrate to 
Chimrand in the hills, where it is cooler 
This tates away even that little which gives 
some animation to the city and the whole 
thing resembles a big stone yard which will 
perhaps •^me day grow into a real capital 
Not very [at at B“y are to be found the 
ruins of RhagUs wh“re ilesauder made his 
stay At present all that sleeps under thesand* 
of an eternal desert Only its minge is 
left b'hiadiu the memories of imtjioative 
and curious souls 

iloro one goes towards the south more 
deserts does he find— great salt desCtU 

where the soil is covered with a layer of 
salt winch under the mid day sun takes on 
the appear ince of desolate saowfiolds One 
morning wo arrived at Kuiu after crossing 
a wido river at whosO bottom there flows 
only a little water Kum is a sanctuary and 
has a famous mosque which attracts 
minv Shia pilgrims U bla2<»3 golden in 
the rays of the rising snn like a marvellous 
torch of faith. K peculiar charm 
enimatw from this little desert town 
It has remained old Motor cars do not yet 
run about its bazaars Asses camels and 
fine nervous hordes pass slowlv through 
them. The people ol Kura are given to 
industry They make felt hats weave cotton 
and silk and the potters make va es. A 
, calm animati >n eatrcmcly pleasing to the 
t-aveller rtigos m it. 

\\« leave Kum its golden dom**' and its 
invstery behind And then more sliH more 
dvert and desolation broken hire nod th*“ir 
alone by tho e poor little villages which you 
caa d<.scry from afar by the gaunt on’line 
of their poplars eaten np by locust and of 
their mud houses eirth gr^v in colou^nd 
wearing tho same de ert d look Their 
m'labiunts do nothing The Pirsiaislive upon 
ItJe and da not se>.m to desin. much more 
But vro have not yet done with all that 


Persia has to show us Ispahan is a 
revelation When the traveller aching in all 
his districted sense* looks for himself la 
vain he arrives at this corner of N’atnre 
and recovers all of a sudden The happy 
massing of the elements of the scenery 
with something of what man has done for it, 
gives to this city an air which pleases and 
makes of it a place where one would love to 
stay Ispahan has the look of a capital— an 
old capital it may be but with a magnificence 
which its abandonment by the preset 
dynasty has not wholly deprived it of We 
enter the citv after crossing th“ Zender Rud 
over superb monumental bridges The 
Sherbagh avenue if it cannot actnally 
rival the Champ, Flvs e, has no less the 
appearance of uobiliti which sits very well 
upon It It is lined with mmv rows of plane 
trees and tall poplars With tvo ways for 
carnages on either side and a wide walk 
in the middle for pedestrians— it is a fine 
vestii’e of what the avenue with its basins 
and fountains mu,t have been at the time of 
Shah Abbas The whole is planned m a 
remarkable manner by a town planner 
who must be called the predecessor if one of 
our modern city architects A large square 
borJen^i on ail sidcswithtre^s with the superb 
Jumroa Jlasjid on one side the Baladiyeh or 
the ancient palace of Shah Abbas on the 
other the Allah Masjid m front aod the 
monumental entrance to the bazaar at the end 
lo the middle of finely laid out gardens- 
Ibere is still a fairy palace — the Shetel Sntnn 
or the “Fortv Columns palace The palace has 
actnally only twenty pillars but ns it is 
situated m front of a large basin of water, 
the reflection gives it forty In the old town 
there are many magnificent nio'ques whose 
blue-green enamelled domes look like huge 
blocks of emerald glistening in the snn 
There arc also little kiosks with foantains 
in all the streets and so much vegetitioa 
The town is situated in the midst of fine 
orchards and beautiful gardens whose 
numerous bisins make it so agreeably cooL 
And tho whole is surrounded by hills 
of delicate colouring and sharp outlines But 
the town has nothing from the modern point 
ol view The hon es are low The hi-’hest 
have one floor and are constructed of <uo dried 
bncks. There are a few caravanserais which 
are run a, garage. But the centre of 
commerce is still the baziar These bazaars 
are very ennou^s vaulted like cave. In 
their inmate shops merchandise from A* 
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zai Earipo rnb eicb other’s shonlJers— 
printed stufTs by the side ol knhmlMrs, 
delicims fmiU by the side of trumpery 
ware-* B-*autvful and co-<tly rugs ate 
manufachir>*d here 

On the other side of the JbUs 

bridze IS the Armenian suborb It is 
a little town still Persian looking But 
its Chir-tian inhabitants are all in 

the European fashion In the ercning as 
soon as the san become^ milder, you csd 
s'-e grown up and young women of Jolfa 
going about dre»sod in «ilk in the manlier 
1 of Pans 

We l»ft Hus city of ancient splendoQis 
and famous memories and retook the desert 
Toad High mountains again, and pictare-*que 
comers lite the town of Yazdikhast, perched 
on a high r cky spar which overhangs a fall 
arrive at Ia>t in the valley of the Arat 
anj at 5er>“poln, the capital of the Achae- 
menidi *J»olhiQg remains of the (amoos 
pilai '0 of Dirius except a wide terrace with 
pillars and h“auti(ul bas reliefs defying 
tivenly-tw> centaries la the same cooditioa 
in which they were left by a caprice of 
Alexander the Great 

Tne great plain of Ilerdasht u no more 
It IS also a debert There arc only a few 
small fields of cotton aod a little corn 
Talleys begin again alter this The road is 
tortaiua, and suddenly from the shoulder 
of a bill we plange into another plain 
10 whose clear air Shirax reposes with the 


regret of its poets Shiraz has a happy 
look Its cypresses are m violent contrast 
with the hilK of roso md gold and Iheir 
mauve shadows A little apart, nndcr the 
oiagRificeat shadow-, arc the tombs of the 
poetb Saadi and Ilafiz, surrounded by tho 
vineyards which produce the famous wines 
of Shiraz The town seems to bo trying 
to modernize itself under the influence of 
an active rauoicipality There is a 
geometrtcnlly aligned brand-new quarter, 
consisting of garages and hotels built of 
stones and bricks 

\ftcr Shuaz we begin the ascent of 
mouotaias which lure the look of hell 
We are in a niotjr car for two days making 
thisjiumey of J50 kilometres which separate 
us from Bosbire on the Persian Gulf. Then 
wc leave the heights by vertiginous descents, 
10 which the car cioeot mike a turning 
wjtbont trying over aod over agiia 
for many times Aod the turnings number 
hundreds Beneath this wall the temperature 
rises For vegetation there are onl) tho date- 
palms The plain is latersectcd by streams 
emanating sulphurous fumes Bushire is 
the only Persian port, if one can call port a 
place which big boats cannot approach for many 
nides. The town borefet of vegetation aod 
nobealthy is witboot nay interest except 
that which has brought the Drilisli flag 
there This floats high in the air and seems 
to dominate the town 
July-Xovember, 1930 
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Exhibition of Chinese Paintings 

At the rooms of tho Onent-ii Art Society In Cilcutti 


0 C C.ANOOf\ 


TilAl imi^t 1)1} rch'ardoil ns a unique 
event in the world of nrt is the 
^'tliibition rtccntlj itold of a rcmsrk 
sole c up^'t )n of Ciiific«c inintings under 
tie nus|i(M of the Indnn Society of 
0 entnl \rt Tlio first of it® kind in Indn 
tlu pxl bition olTered to lovers of art a new 
reiplition the tsstc of i new form of 
ncstliLtic CTpcnonco wlucli the Chmtse 

genius Ins contributed to tho art of tho 
'^orld pfty years aRO Chinese art was 
practically unknown to connoisseurs of art 
in buropo or Amoncx But dun or the last 
pw years tho claims of Chinese pictorialism 
liaTO slowly converted a group of connois 
seurs in tho est— whoso admiration for 

tuinese art now almost amounts to roverent 
worship rraotically all tlio countries of 
virope have formed loprosontativo collections 
of distin^ished ccamples of Chinese pain 
tings, the earliest and perhaps tho bc«t 

belonging to tho Dntisti 'Museuro But 
recently the American collectors liaro 
assiduously taken to acquiring fioocvamplcs 
ot the Art and practically the best available 
esaraples of recent years have found their 
way to American collections public and 
private Witli one or two rare exceptions 
Chinese paintings have been practicallr 
hS^^r^p^? exhibition 

offered a unique opportq 
bS,fl characteristic 

beauty of Chinese paintings through the 
fascinating l^aJemoms of a modem artist 
of J i Prf^S'dent of the Society 

of Fine Art, of Canton who verv 

1 Society or Oriental Art to 

exhibit his pictures m Calcutti The prtist 

te (he All “a” *“ “ " Jelegnte 

heH* it EiihCtl'eml Conference 

ex "? last where he 

Mbibited some of the pictures It is well 

umvm,tl“* ataosphere of an Indian 
Khlhdiel Peaulnrlj- nnsuiled for an 
exhib tion or appreciation of pictorial art 
and It was nothing surprising ,n the fact 


Alim' 1 t.i tnltd to coU aaj 

?niTne^l ‘ I “ l)"'0nir of 

1 ;, reoo.Ht/ M cultural education 

cthiliitif» re>A{)onse to the 

lien we wa ' “i"' ,i"' fd'Hin!;’ I" 

llen irc-. was njturilly a m itfer of surr>ri»e 
?o™"a‘™'’™,‘ h-nct who So! 

old^r H.nr. y^‘’i « ciriliration 

rntn'ral n ri Y'\ "l»creart « stilt an 
Se°«ftiro""i''’° '“f™ s’oc,c^r”i7o;,ontal 

wSIdr/^on"". r’esfarolaJ? 

presence ^^^ubition in the 

was the fntliusiftstic admirers^ 

ce‘'ren.o;ry Icf ^Sr °\b'* l>’ct»resque 
C I F fi.A ^ I Abanindra Noth Tagore, 
Uo li a f„l of modern ftdi.. 

Chines^ Mil "e'oomed Ins 

adnnnblo' speed, ddirCTed ^5 

internpptpil ti “^‘J^red m Chinese and 

an&“ f ‘SiSr - 

here this pleasure to be 

the a™ of rour'^r''’”^. 
cultivate and foster 11 .^^'^°^'^ Society is to « 
irl Dunng tho past Tnri Oriental 

been intimate n^pichK China hare 

because of r^ous^ 
passing of years tb^f 

drifted aparf and ti Y® gradually 

like meeting old fnAndi’®^® * 

absence I am unnhL ^ "“im after a long 

how happy I feel to bo k® express m words 

» to oui geographical position. 
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between India and Cbini are Bome- 
'rhat difT rent from that of other coontnes 
Our cirilizations nro alrtidj’ related and 
Be hare many tlnnp^ in common As 
Tignrdi our art and architcctiiro there arc 
many simihritier in both countries aod to 
I thu day traces of Indian art still remain 



amoo; our ancitnt structuns and literature 
When I saw the»e thinj^ and read about the 
wondcM of your country I came to the 
conclusion that India nui t bt a ^rtat country 
and for the la*t twenty years I have cherish 
ed tie ho(e that I miy bart an opjortunity 
to siMt y>ar hnd Itut omns to many 
rta )D mr dnams hid not hten rcilired 
80 tier ant it is onlj pow that my hopes 
liii lit ra! r d and when I an priscnt at 
this s fi th •• iiniiiK ti joio our friend 
ihij a I 1 d n t f i like a stnii^ir as 




Till MODIKNRIMtW I-OIMl \UC1I injl 



By Jlr Jan ioo Kau 

it seems tl at I 1 ate already met yon in my 
dreams before 

During tbe latter part of tl e Han 
Dynasty Cl ineso philosophy and art were 
evolution zed with beneficial elTect when 
Buddl ism and art spread across tie 
Himalayas into Cl ina We Cl loeso are most 
grateful for what India had besto ved npoa 
us It Is. 1 owevcr to my regret tl at almost 
two thousaud years baro elapsed since the 
introduct on of these great benefits, and I 
feel asl amed to think that my motl er country 
had neglected to express its gratitude I 
'uu glad to be here m order that I may 
avail myself of this chance to return to you 
our deepest apprec ation What I lave 
Drought to India on th s occasion to show 


I lowers and a Carp 
By Sir Jan ioo Kai 

our consist only of a few paintings 

by old Ch neso masters as well as a number 
0 aery ordinary paintings of my own work 
Tleso can hardly bo termed to be worthy of 
wciprocat Dg your kindness but nevertlie 
l^s tley will give you an idea of Chinese 
irt and I hope that with the aid of t! eso 
pictures our fnendsl ip after a period of tvo 
thousand years will bo rene ved 
»i. . *^**'°^ being neighbours wo 

should establ sh some means by which wo 
may cultivate a relationship for our mutual 

Mnefit and with this purpose in view I 
Mggost that such work may bo initiated with 
the assistance of tlio Ind an Society of 
Oriental Art Indian and Chinese works of 
art may be exchanged between tl e two- 
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connUiM for rxlubition purposw or the two tlTHTt m tlTt 

counlftes may combir.o to bare an exhibition «” 

once or twic^* a yror In oriJ'r that our aiews 

aty ete’iaft^ei /or (h* bent'it of On^atil 

art. I sincerely tru-t yea will pat your 

h^art and sool into thn matter so that the 

beauties of Orunti! art aoJ culture roar 

broadcasleil and its lu'ht will shine brightly 

throughout the world 

“in concUuion I wish to thinV your Rtent 
aIll^t, Dr Aboniodra Kalh Tagore and al-o 
those present hffe this ercniog for the Lind 
reception accorded to me.” 

Afl^r th* exchaige of spo^yjhos Dr Tagore 
presented the arli-.t with two pictures from 
his own brash which brought in a courteon.. 
return in the shape of an old Chmi’sc 
eiintin; Dr Tagore accompsnied his gilw 
C?n^ o\ which includM a stndr of a poacocL) 

•■ith thp followios rewM in flmRsh 
‘T« % ft Ttft Tttrra vn ^ 

^ ^ «ftt 

’trrmt sn»n « » 

*nt irei f« 

1*313? <rt flft W« <trrm 

^minsptrfw, ftnift wit miir, 

Tj wft *ri<rr, tnt W m 

aiT ^ TlTt% TTt^ I 


Indian Patiways* 

Bt Du. II SINIIA 


TUB nun? and yanol prafl»ms of mlwar 
* liausport irt Zodti hare not reoeircd au»ioato 
»tt/‘otion Irom Indian Ccononiists liecanse they 
an iQliraatc coutvt wuh the d^Sails ot rulway 
Mmiowtratioa Dr has th'W siippfirtl s 

r^l want I7 ihrowio? much needed I Bht on an 
otiscure field of Indim econonuM lio was not 
MtisdftJ merefy with dry re«i»arxh>w m th" lamdon 
othool of lx«nomie!= but wlleil praetitsil troinioii 
*0 raiiwas operation and lummerci'il work in 
Sl’rays in Great fint-iia, Oerraany, Franco and 
Wher laropean c»uatnes It H for this reason 
that he clTectiTely combines theory with piacttee. 
*od Jooka at errry pro! (ein from the Inoemioal 
_M Well iw tho administrative atandpoinl- 

^ , Dri-rtomfcsT or Lviro-V f/uiwAVS ty 
,P' j} iliH'iU/ta isin’i'il. jr A lOiU J’bV Von 
tiionfoni, lyrlurey, OifetilM DnirersiP/ 


lie liCEins with B rapid survey of iJio pro- 
railway transport system of India and fheti tsasucs 
on to « K>giemaiic and inlicstl deseripijun of 
t-ulway BilminuiratiQit BccordiOK to tho follow imr 
nv** pcnotlv 

i! IK g Kijll aiV^SSIlSSriia 

il' ISli 

It. UJill toir.tgj) il- fore Sep-aratiun ol ibail- 
V <i»!i 2-.V, .0...S, 

b, .So.Ti™'" “ ““‘““i 

Uw pnoupal dut -cu m the eonlrvfs hy in 
iMkmir no proMsion for the hums pirtie, 

I® Jhe prohiv, in r^rmittine a fixed n/e of 
jwc»mmto RQ\cm tho ttanivUoDs in aDowins 
«ho BUaranlTfl to nm from tho da> » 
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bit \ei 1 ij liaTo \jCon the *itreQ{rth of the 
con'ilen on -vilut-h t\ienf\ jcars nso milnccd the 
Go\ rn iionf t entrust to ctnnnteeJ compiniOT 
the oii tr« t on oi ratlmjs m ln<\ii 1 conenr with 
ioiir Li llPDcj lud the hto t iceroj in the 
opimon hi tli time las do\\ irmed when both 
11 ? n '^ins and in extending such addinouil capital 
IS tin be reauired for new lines in India the 
■tjONornmenl should «oc'irc lor it«elt tun lOii I'ooerit 
of the credit which it lend* and of fho cheiper 
as noieis which ouslit to be at its command 

\\iso words those but ho" tar sivil wo are from 
reapins the fimU of Sociih«m which then 
planted m India * .... 

Unfortunatolr however the pendulum definitely 
ewmns back, in favour of conipaotes about the year 
IS'i’ partlj because the bnto 5 ad »o far concen 
trated on stratesic railways resanllo«3 of cost and 
of commercial prospect, and partly because of the 
enibarri.ssmont in public finance brooght on by 
severe and repeated fammea dunns the rjuin 
'quenmnm IS'4 "0 The State waa anxious to bo 
relieved of the maniseincnt of non stratojne 
railwajs as far as possible wathout however 
losing owner'ihip of any The arransementa 
finallj concluded with the different railways were 
bewilderms m their diversity But Dr Sanyal 
has correctly analysed tlia following three guiding 
principles 

Ul Strategic and political importance of a 
railway 

m) Kestriction of sterling payments rendered 
■difllcttlt by fall m the value of silver 

(3) Taking advantage of the competition and 
the rate war among differeiit aaminis-tralious 

During the next period the i«Mie was no longer 
State Ownership is ComPiny Ownership but 
State llanagement vs Companj Management The 
author has traced the long and bitter stnigglo 
between Government officials and Indian nntiona 
lists on this question Companies here have been 
far different from w]iat they have been in European 
■countcies In fai^t coadihous in India arc snch 


that an eminent authorily like Sir Millnm 
Acworth whoso iretK), ossion in faioiir of inrato 
management "is well known wxs cotiverleit to 
Indian mtionalist mows Jn pi ilo of this ho"- 
o\cr Ooavrnment imintims an itliliido ot 
opiiosittoa and the 1 cgi^-hturo is still euspiciO’}^ 
about the intenfions of lloiemment ind his matio 
the oonUnuonco of state nnnvomcnt (passed ty 
It w lebruirs 10_M) i condition irecotlcnt to the 
sopintion of railway finance to winch it gave a 
grudging as ent in bcplml<er 1^21 

flio concluding lortion winch is tlo>ofo<l to mt 
cvamination oi tho rad" a> idminiilntioti ss 
camcil on fttprc^iQt contains manj valuable sii^^ 
liou' for reform Saj s he 

The pre«ent \icw of Government is to rcfmrd 

the nitwiis as inainlj a big commercial under- 
taking Ihe I<egislatiirc on the other hand 
demands the adoption of a policy of utilizing tno 
entire transport system for tho economic mid 
political ngcneration of the counfn flic time 
lias perhaps come to discus> and devise a 
mxchmery for the c-ontrol and administration fj 
the railways which while ensuring proper resm^l 
for the interests of the country w ill eeciiro f ‘XPort 
on I independent management of the Ifocs free 
from the dangers, of too much ivlitical interference 
lie cites the examples of Belgium Oennsny 
•md Czecho-Slosakia but does not point out in 
what exact particulars Ihcir example wiij pwy® 
helplul to India, lo het ho Ins ganosohfa^ 
to express his doubts about the value of such 
lodepondenw so long as the fire ent muh^i 
distrust and suspicion Utwcon the people and 'he 
btato ID iDun eoatinne 

4iyirt from such questions ot policy Dr Sapj al 
also discusses i an\cii!ir problems Ilis trenchant 
remark about the rate policy bears repetition 

The history of rates and fares in India js a 
cUejuered story of confusions of pnncipla ^nd 
inoinali^ of practice and tho country needs today 
a scientific system fashioned m the best interests 
of frafficj indu'ifrj and commeroo. 

In pl^ of the present Advisory Committee 
he jightly pleads for a regular lUtes Tnbonm 
vested with full authority 

The romance of the Indian railway doveJep- 
tneat n, as fascmating as it is instructive, and 
Dr Sanyal ha^ fully earned the Doctorita of t*'® 
^Q^n Lniversity by doing ademato justice to 
ithia the small compass of less thmi 
4.W pages he has tou hed all questions of 
importauce His destriplion is clear and h's 
criticism carries conviction The Calcutta University 
•s to bo congratulated upon publishing such a 
valuable book and ro well got up The raany 
maps and diagrams and the carefully compiled 
index enhance the value ot the book 



Gauri Shankar Ojha 

A bfe-Sketch 


Bt IIVRISH ClfVNDRV '5HLKC4 


M AHAMAH 0 P\DH\ UA Rai Bahadar 
Pandit Gann Shankar Ilira Chand 
Ojha Is a great Sanskrit scbotar nod 
an eminent historian the record if whose 
achievement has shed bright and undying Instre 
on our motherland lie has read deep m 
Indian historical literature and has rendered 
invaluable service to it lie it is to whom 
credit Is due of being the first to give to 
the world a standard text book on the 
Palaeography of India and an authentic 
cntiCcA js well as comprehensive history of | 
Rajputaaa. He la a master of Indian 
palaeography and n Itriog epitome of Rajpnt 
history 

Ojha^i 13 an Audichya Brahman Ke 
was born on the loth of September IS(> 3 . at 
Bohera, a village in the Sirobi State At the 
sge of seven he was admitted to a Beigbbonr 
ing vernacular school where be gamed a 
character for diligence and gave promise of a 
bright future Vi bile he was 10 his eighth 
year be devoted himself to the study of the 
tedas and within an incredibly brief space 
of time mastered the whole of SukH Yajor 
veda. A few years Uter he felt a strong 
desire to obtain a higher edncation in n 
Well equipped school and made up his mind 
to proce^ to Bombay To travel was not 
♦an easy and simple thing then Th»re wpjo 
few facilities for locomotion Between Rohera 
and Ahiaodabad there was no railway service 
and the di tance was simply too great 
iloreover Gann Shankar was delicate in health 
and a mere lad of foartecn Bnt bis spirit 
did not fail him and nothing could make him 
change his mind Awav he started kept 
bravely on until he walked the whole 

distaa'^ It was the first time he crossed tie 
limits of his home and saw a big town From 
Ahraedibod he travelled to Bombay by rail 
There he joined the 'Vrilson College after 
having had a good grounding in the Gnjanti 
literature and having passed the llatncuUhoa 
examination of the Bombay University from 
the Flphinstone High School in ISSo In 
18 ST he went np for the next examination 
tif the same university but was unhappily 



specialized in history and sedulously pursued 
Its stndy A glimpse into the glorious past 
of Greece and Rome afforded an impetus 
fo^ his progress in historical studies and 
moulded his future Besides it stirred up his 
patriotic feelings and suggested the idea that 
he might engage hiraseU to better advantat-e 
with the study of the history of his own 
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■beloved conntrj So struck vsi-. ho with the 
notion tint unmedintclj nfter his return to 
Bomba} he cet about learnin? the %arious 
technical suljeets with which no student of 
liistor\ can dispense and ero long made 
Inrasclf 11 idej t in Philolog} Archiology, 
Fpigni 1 etc Next ho went through 
the pi ictical training for a time Tins 

cpecnl drilling stood him in good stead 
a id had a happ\ tendency to enhance his 
<nthusnsra •Vbout this time he most 

fortunately chanced upon and read Colonel 
Tod s anil of Itajattliaii 

Deeds of heroism chivalr} and self saenfico 
perhrmed by the Rajput heroes of old 
inspired him with veneration and stirred liis 
heart t> its depths So deeplj impressed was 
he with them that ho grew eager to 
acquire a first hand knowledge of the 
localities of heroic achievements To gratify 
his eagerness he visited Udaipur in 18«8 
There ho was appointed Secretarj in the 
History Department This position provided 
sufficient nourishment for his enterprising 
•spirit and special facilities for his steady 
advance in historical lore Later he rose to 
he the Officer in charge of the State Library 
and -Museum In that capacity be would 
plau toi rs to make epigraphieal researches 
and living acquaintance with tho historical 
sites of Rajputana Steadily and cheerfully 
be held on to this course until 1894 when 
he leaped into fame by the publication of a 
very useful and important book on Indian 
Palaeography After the lapse of a few 
years the first edition was completely 
exhausted and to meet the demand that 
increased rapidly from year to year he bad 
to bring ont a new edition that includes 
many of the results of modern research This 
book has been written on an original lioe 
and with great pains It treats of many 
learned subjects and contains quotations from 
-various publications as well as journals 

It is the first of its kind and forms an 
excellent contribution to the historical study 
of Indian writing It has astonished tbo 
epigraphieal world and has opened the eyes 
of those who fail to see m our country 
anything more than a base imitation of tho 
West 

In the introduction the author gives a 
connected and systematic account of the 
progress of Palaeognphical research along 
with that of the different eras found m 
inscriptions Further he deals with the 
Indian scripts used during the period 


extending from tho third century n c to tho 
sixteenth century v d traces out tho \anous 
forms through whicli each script liad passed 
and interprets the subject matter of tlie plates 
that follow The v olumo comprises eighty four 
plates which liave been prepared from a 
anriety of sources with great skill and with 
special referonco to tho needs of stu lents* 
The first seventy five plates contain Indian 
characters and in sonic of tho remaining 
plates numerical symbols of tho ancient 
times are given while m others tho gradual 
development of modern characters used in 
various parts of India arc shown The last 
chart of tlie last plate shows tho evolution 
of the present Kagan numerals In short 
the book embraces everything calculated to 
be helpful to a student of Palaeography and 
IS of practical utility to him It ought to 
be employed m tv ry school and collj^e 
in India as a text book on Palnoojyaphy and 
ns an lotrodnction to the study of Archaeology 
How far Mr Ojha has been actually 
sorccsslul in this crenl work from tho 
tecbnnnl point of new it is not. for us to 
leU definitely Only the oipert osn do that 
this luueh however we may, without any 
tear of contradiction say t at even most 
(miupetent judges who have alre dy familiar zed 
ttieiDsetvrs with it, have found Jittle room 
tor nuy doubt as to its usefulness and for 
any sentiment but that of admiration Sir 
John Vatsholl Sir O A Grierson Dr D B 
Gpoonor Dr F w Tliomas Dr A F R 
Hocrnle the late Dr R G BImiidartar 
Professor J Ph Vogel the late Hr V 1 
bmith and many other authorities European 
as well as Indian have acknowledged its 
unporlance and testified to its valuJ 

Ibere is nothing liko it even in English 

anA°°‘i2i' important and widely 

appreciated bool hr nglit out by the great 

'ts''" of the SolnU 

“sst attempt to 
■> partoloiir 

rian *^Ld^* “'•“"led on a scientific 

'“""’e "'"'•'y »“ •'» literary 
mitlmr 'Ih a>'Sr''P'im“l finds of tl 0 erudite 
«nl™Lr f ®rierson considers a most 

mccessfut pioneer in showing liis fellow 

with ffi'* finnlr deals 

‘u Its ”* ^nfilmi Ivalyaul 

Snknrinam a„d with 

InTl T'®>''fi'‘Pn‘tena and teems with 
quotations from original autIinritiP <5 Tt 
has entitled Mr Ojha to the gratitude of all 
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logj for the yctr 1920, puhlished by tho 
Korn Institute, I,cidcn (Holland) 

*Iq U\<j century wlucU Iws ms enormous 

adsanco h-vi been maJo in Arcin ological research 
ill ovci Jndii As far as RajinUaoa H concorow - 
tins rrostoss is in no small mcasnro due to tho 
CN-crtions of I’andit Oaun hiiaolLar (hlia. In com- 
TOaing Ins present work tlhstot> of ln;imtana> 1«> 
nos throughout utilised tho rich inscnplionaj 
matenah w Inch lia \ 0 been rartialli collected and 
made amiable by limisolf Wo tinilcrsUnd 
that tho whole > ork will como to some 31100 pains 
It IS not howe'er on account of the aostn^s o! 
its bcopo alone that Pandit Qauri Shankar Ojlias 
tfagnidii Ojnis lays claim to out gtatitndo and 
admiration It is ow ing to tho high qualities of 
scholarship which it csluhits’ 

For ten years or more, 3Ir Ojlia has been 
the editor oi the Pinr/ifiiom Patrtia 

the well-known Hindi research journal of 
Benares, and he has, in addition to the bool s 
referred to above, witton many original 
essays of great histoncat value and inipor 
buce Almost all liia writings bear the 
stamp of his genius and aro distinguished for 
fulness of observation, soundness of rcosooiog 
and impartiality of judgment They are also 
remarkable for method and accuracy Afore- 
over, they are strongly marked with an utter 
absence of bombast pomposity and extraaa 
gance and are absolutely free from ciaggcra- 
tiOD, unaginatioQ fabrication, ostentation and 
ornamentation The worthy and self-respect- 
ing Fandit never attempts to please those 
who wield influence or roll in riches by 
literary artiiices nor does he ever indulge lo 
the licence of inventioi\ to attract tbo atten- 
tion of the idle classes Ho has a passion for 
the historical science which is stronger 
than anlgar ambition and commercial spirit 
Tor nearV forty years he has been standiog 
m tho limelight and enjoying celebrity bnt 
during this long period he has never bwome 
a spoiled child of the public 

Prompted by the desire to make his woiks 
accessible to his fellow countrymen in general 
and to Rajputs in particular, the patriotic 
hislonau has instead of expressing himself 
m his own mother tongue Gujarati adopted 
Hindi as a medium for hi® thoughts 
That he has made vigorous efTorfs to 
enrich the Hindi literature and has 
materially contributed to its study cannot 
1)0 questioned His attitude in this matter 
is sure to be a great factor in the making 
of the greater India of the future May we 
hope that the noble example set by him will 
bo followed by at least some other Indian 
achoUrs The high qualities of scholarship 


displayed by Hr Ojlia in Ins works were 
acknowledged and niiprcciatod not only by 
scholars but also by tho Goiernmcntof India 
Consequently, jn 190S he was placed in 
charge of the Ajnioc lluscum where lio i>, 
despite tho wcjglit of years, still contmum? 
lus labour^ with a light heart In 19lt the 
title of Hu Bahadur was bestowed on hini 
and in 1928 ho was mxested with the 
additional title of Alilnnnhopadhyaya- 

Mr Ojha takes a peculiar interest in tho 
Rajputs and has many personal friends among 
them lor over four decadc« lie his lived in 
Rajputim and Ins all along been actiicly 
engaged in historical roRearches tint have 
enabled him to discover mimorotis important 
documents, iinrucl larious knotty point-, 
explode many absurd theories, put Tod’s 
famous book through the mill again from 
beginning to end and reconstr^t fac 
history of Alow nr While lit? was at 
Udaipur, hts position gave for him many 
opportuDities to equip himself with tho 
necessary outfit of on historian In order 
to look it the rcmaim# of antillmty with 
Ins own eyes, explore the depositories 
of historical records nod , collect tho raw 
material for his work ho traielled much 
There is not a place of historical 
importaoce m India which was not visited 
by him during his oxtcosivo travels He 
has mado o\ery sacrifice and has devoid 
everything— tiDie, money, energy, activity,”" 
to this labour of loie He cares more 
for the thing he undertakes to do than for 
himself He is a solf-denymg worker, 
capable of working unwoariedly hour after 
hour The va»t strength of his frame i> 
proof against weariness Even for a moment 
he is never idle never dull The virtue of 
diligence has struck deep root in Ins 
^laracter iius virtue it is which has made 
mm what he is to day Tiom liis very child- 
hood ho lias inculcated the habit of industry 
which has become organic by dint of 
TODtinued practice It cannot be denied 
that among lednn historians there are very 
few who liave toiled harder and mado so 
lasting a mark on their profession as tins 
veteran zealot Though much over sixty, he 
has the energy of a young man On his head 
he has so to speak, tho snows of years and 
in his heart the fiie of youth He js 
of middle stature and massive build, possessed 
of great conversational power In appearance 
he IS the personification of dignity One 
IS much impressed by the grand figu'O 
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cM ia achlan nnd red turbnn He Ji^ 
in old Rijput style and has no loodness 
for show in dress , . i u i «,awc 

3lr Ojha is a Sanalaimt of liberal Tiew 
and a shrewd reasoner He does not care 


Sles qoite an independent stand and 

abides by hw own principles 


mo the Bengali Muhammadans Are? 

Bt JATINDRA MOHAN DVTTi 


I N all political and cinc matters the 
Muhammadans of India claim preferential 
and special treatment because they *>10 
“folitRYly important as a commtmily iney 
«iy they’are “politically important as Ihey 
were once the rulers of Indn the 
conquerers from whom the Britishers 
the «ceptre The Britishers readily aejoow 
led-e th^l^ “political importmce . oewuse 
the Muhammadans readily lend jhemselw to 
their Imperial .game o* Dindc and Ru e 
and are deluded cat^aws in 
iia«cent nationali'm of the Hindus 
the Muhammadans for s few loares ^hes 
olofhceand official patronage 
^jches the tools m counleibahociD^ 

Ihe Hindu cfToit for the prealer 
India and they are Bus ^ 

taut to them in Vecpiog India dinded and 

'“^^Thaterer justification there 

this claim by the w\o the 

parU of India the same cannot 

M«sxr."uVer’^popS» 

th-.. .11 \T.b,. TniVny ™‘L 
The Panj.b has almost as T IniJia may 
the land of Tcypt B«' 
haae more Jlosl.ms than any otbel cotmny 
India IS not a Alnslim are .^nd 

IVho these Bengali Hnhammdans^^^jin^ 
to what cstcot they Broadly 

rsqn.ie careM f”"'"’], far-o nnmhcr of 
spsaVm" an oyot"’'’l V ai.ndn conaerts 
thorn am doacondants of 
•nd eaen noa. in social and ic i.i"v» 
aaticM folloia the Hmdn see A 
rehsious customs The iorei);n 


‘*r“n1’”toB 'mi’y bo”ft mdtw 

‘by repute” '“‘''“’fStnner'His'to'ty 

clement m S or of any other 

reference to the conquest « fj,„‘ j 

eS Arab inraders that they came »° /C'cra 
military colonies seeking «olace for their lost 

“'I ‘,'hcrund,’".?d Vnnto 

rASii^by tl eir Sinde Arab descen 
chnts The point is that the«e alliances 
forced as lhey%ete resulted m conrersion 
^ T^m It IS not meant or argued 
thatno“nciD Bengal is of foreign origin 
or kept his blood pure There «e f ^ew 
families such as the Nizaraat firaily of 
SSidabad who belong to this entegory 
but (heir number can be counted on fingers 

'°^Tbo Census Commissioner for India 
observes 


•serves 

“thit while the Muhammadans of the c'atcm 
irart 0« BeoRan and ol Madras were almost 
e^re/u -ffsceiidants of conitrts fri»n JAn/jt {*'« by 
M means a Jareu proportion even of the 
dans of the runiab are really of foreign blood the 
StiMte of the Kmjab bupenntendent being about 
In per cent (The italics are mine) 

The ncial origin of the Mussalmans of 
India his been thus estimated in Jfctnc dn 
ilonde Un alman— Xiimmiie 192o 

Vrals- About ■’00000 Arab immigranfs 
cliieBv lo b nd sod occasionally elsewhere. They 
-ins C* irej ahi baj j 1 da Iladra iniatis in Hyderabad, 
rtc. There are a few Somalis or llabshis m the 
Bombay I residency 

1 ets ans — About 'tOO 000 

Turks —About 300 000 known as llugluls 
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UklutiH 0. I’lllim'i-WOllOOn in nil tlic 
1 i-OMiu'c^ excii t IK U'cc.m , , 

Hindu oium—fh Kfiit niamiifj M t«« 
MtHlinr; of Indii 'ir consorts or tio<ccn«ants of 
convert'! nnl nisi chicfK found m the sptni ci\S'»rs 
Shcike nnd Jiihh'u 'ilio numbci of Uto Uttei m 
inerev 10^ lhe\ con\o from Uio Arjo-nrasidija 
racc'n in tl o iioilli nnd from tho Druiduin in Ino 
bouth 


II 0 total tminlior of Alitlnnimadan'? m India 
includinff tho Indian btntcs ts Mxli nino 
millions \ccordiog to llio nhosc estimate tho 
percentaKo ol foreign clomcnt is rIirIiUj 
nboso si\ 

Sit I dwaid Gait estimates the pTovoction 
of foroipn blood amonp tho tfubammadans of 
Bengal liibar and On«sa at onc-sixth or 
sixteen per cent He gives certain figures from 
Mlacli if we exclude the Bihar and Onssa 
figures tho inoj ortiou for llie Bengal 
JIniiaminndans alono bocoiucs abont ton or 
tnclvo per cent 

Townsend in liis oiid 1 nrop 

estimates that at least nioctj per cent of tho 
present Afuesalnian inhabitants of India nro 
Indians b> blood as much children of tho 
soil as the Ilindue md that only ten per cent 
or less are descended from immigranis 

Tho similarity of phrsical features between 
tho Ixocbes and the Muliammadans of North 
Bengal is striding Bryan Hodgson in 
J S 2J 1 (84*1 observes that when Biswa 
Singh tlie founder of the Cooch Debar 
dj nasty apostatized to orthodox Hinduism 
with tho upper classes in tho earlier part of 
tho sixteenth century they began to oppress 
and ill treat the uncoaerted tribesmen and 
the unconverted Ixoches jnstfad of submitting 
to lielotry as Hindus joined wholesale m llio 
ranks of tho more democratic religion of 
Islam 

There js a close resemblance between the 
llubammadans of East Bengal oo tho one 
1 and and the Pods and the Cbandals on 
the other Sir Herbert Kisley in bis 
PiopJct, of India has given certain anthiopo 
metric data about the Jliissalmans of East^ 
Bengal which place them between tho Pods 
and tho Chandals in his antbropometne 
series 

!llr Bcveiidgo who conducted the first 
census of was of opinion that an 

o\eri\helmiDgly large number of the 
HuVnmiuadaus ais dcsceudauts of local 
conierts Comparing the similarity of the 
pioportion of minors among tho Muhammadans 
of certain areas with proportion of minors 
among the aboriginal tribes of those areas 


ho uat of opinion that tiicrc must have been 
•wholesalo coincrsion-. ol tho aboriginal tribes 
or autochtlionous ncn> to Islaniism 

About their religious observances the 
Census Commissioner for India in 1921 
observes 

Tlicro are amooi. tho Muhammadan i-oimbtion 
chiedv among consetts from Ihnduwtn who o 
ixluiotis ntiial nml o\crti<as havonven strong 
tio„o of Hml nsm an I tri j irlain oai,te and 
lint III fe^tiiah an I eerr’iunie* along with those of 
their own nlgion Thus tie Diidckula of the 
Jlalrw Pte ideticv derives its reluioiw excixi es 
from (•olh Hindu ml Miiliiinmadan cxcmi hrs 'uw* 
tho famous slirino at Nigoro attracts Hindus as 
well as MuKammalana to ns annual fxitival Thii 
ihnomonon which is fottti I j ncticalJv wherever 
the two <'Oiiiimtmtiea live kuIo I> side merely 
illuslratcs tho r<»r/i/)n//y jrimiliic d nrictrr of tf ' 
fell urn f Hit ilhleralt an I intnillure I tnas^t^ 
ufi/i Mil /hi / rxjrf*«if>i m Hr n/iiflf of onj 
tfUnoun f idru Hal nli rls them Thus 
ri_ilila an 1 mtolennco of mow which \*i iiarlud 
feature of iho rchcion of Islam in its pifxr form 
does lot extend to tho ma sc? who are quite 
witimk (0 rcco.nizo and assist the clTorU of their 
DoicUtoursto keep on peaceful tcriiis with the 
unknown ixiwcrs 

hven in tho matter of jnhcnlanV which 
Mtally atTccU nn individual it is expected 
that n ‘Muhammadan would follow tho Shdrial 
and 1 Hindu tlic Shastin^ As under the 
Muhammadan law hotli sons and daughters 
inherit tho properties of the deceased parents 
a wife inherits her husband andbj re matTVing 
carries away her sliaro in tho properties 
her first husband it is to bo expected that 
in a locality where tho Muhammadans are 
preponderant tho subdivision of land would 
be more miniito and the areas of indnidual 
tenancies and holdings smaller than in the 
localities where the Hindus form tho buH 
of the population No«ncli result is apparent 
from a careful perusal of the various District 
Settlement Reports whatever dilteronces there 
may be are easily accounted for on account 
of the local conditions nnd peculiarities 
which are entirely independent ol tho 
composition of the population 

Let us niaVo the following quotation from 
the l*roitndnl Oa cttcei of Bengal 

TliQ Mutiauvraadans of Bonsai arc mostly m 
uaijio at least Sunnis But tho irreat inajontj arc 
ol Hmau orJfcia and tltoir knowledge of faith ihej 
now profea seldom extends bevond the threv 
cordmaf doctrines of the Unity of God the Mission 
of vlufiammad uqdthc Truth of tho Koran It was 
TOiu recently tho regular practice of low cJa«s 
Muhammadans to join in the Durga Puja and other 
Hindu festivals and although they have leen 
puiuca of many superstitions many still remain- 
In partiaihr they aio verj careful about omens 
and auspicious days Dates for weddings arc often 
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fitted after ccuMitlins a Ilindn lAroloKcr Ivimboo^ 
aff* not c-ut. ard the f uiidini! of oew houses not 
C'^imeo'^ on eertain (lajs of the ^cek md 
101 are often undertaken cnlj after refomns; 
to the }hmla olmanu to «e<' tf tho profjoaed daj ts 
it rKiou’ \\ hen disease h prcTalant Sitala and 
Ifak ha Kah are \sor5hipped IfiarR-arai and 
Miaaaa or Bi-iahan are aUo Tencrated by manx 
uoorant Ifnhamtnadao^ Sa.thi 13 • «0Tshippcu 
»lien a chiJi i3 bora I ren non* jr poraa pan of 
F^D'mI t“ioy ob=ierve th^ Durjta Pnix and buy n^xi 
clothes for the fe«!ivat like the Ifndus At 

twrrxscs the tndcfnwtn fronnentlj follows the 
Hiadu pniriiec of smeanns tne tndes fopchnd 
wih vcrnilion OfTtrr^ arc made to the Oramya 
LXvaj (village Rodl licforo fqxmds or tran<iphnling 
nre and crxorciim 13 restor^ to m ca»c 

of sicVne^ 

■^port from Hindu vup^rsUUens there arc 
^•Un forms of worship common amonsrir the 
Mniiarrmivlan-. which arc not lAScd on the Koran 
ine rai^t common of these is the ndomfion of 
^tuinl irs and closely alli'd to the adoration of 


occurs to xanoiis ffrms in diITt.roiit parls of 
Sorthem India 

Lott year I lifts a Jolahn iwic J am a VriA/i 
an I next year if prices nse J shall leeotne n 
bfiijnt 

marks the dircrcnce thoiish anxlosou^ 
changes of status arc not unknown among Hindu' 
md as 'Ir (»ait ols rxes promotion is rot so 
npid in realitj as it is m il c proxerl Hut 
speaking generally it mar Ic said tfnt the 'ocial 
osdro of the hulicr ranks of ^Iuhamm'wa^s is 
based on lixpcrc my with a tendency in the 
dii'ertiiMi of omlogaiiij while (ho lower fiincliocaj 
f.n]UR> arc sincfly endosamou® and are onmnizeil 
on the model of rrQi hr rasies with counciis anef 
olTnifs wK enfon-e th oUervance of caste rules 
ty tlie hme honmred sane ion of fojcotting 


Sir Herbert liisely la hts Pcoplrs of huha 
while dcalins with social precedence amoo;; 
Muhamraadans makes the following 
ebscrvatitins 

“On if> goeial side the rcfimon of ^^uha■nmad 
IS equally opfo«cd to the Hindu schem*' of a 
nionirchs of cnates an elalcratn stratincation of 
Mcrjy fated apon snlllo diiSicciioos of food 
unnlf drevs mamaao and crremoaial nsa''c. In 
nesehtofGod and of /lis I'roi hot all followers 
of iilam are equal in India, howercr nij>tc i« 
uiheoir ita cortauion hv. spreail even to the 
'liihanimadirt- and we find its evolntion proceed 
laj on c'aractcnstieally Hindu lines 

In another place he finds that 
Fvon Chnstisoitj lias not dltogclhcr escaped 
fhc Subtle contagion of caste 

; In both Communities foreign descent forms the 
highest ctairn to rocnl distinction m t-ofh 
rromol on eometh from the " csl As tlic twice 
'•im \ryan is to the ma«s of Hindus so is the 
HuhaoimailaDS of ailesed Arab Icrswn Afghan 
Or Ilochsl origin to the rank and file of bis co- 
rd momsfs tnd ju«c as in the indilwmal Hindu 
slcTti men of the hi-hcr groups could marry 
women of the lower w lule the conxerw process 
was viporouslw condctned *0 wilhm the higher 
rinks of th" ainhammadsn^ a S-sivatl wiA marry 
aSKeikhsilwchtcr but will not pxehis daughter in 
return and inter mamate letween the upper circle 
f't “'1 dnant foreicners and the mam tody of 
IndLin Jlnham uadans is generally teprobatod 
eicept n parts of t!io cwmtry wbero the 
anstueraiKj element is small no 1 must irrango its 
m.smii~i.s as icst as it can Fwntlicn? howeror 
It IS only under the stres-s of crest porerts that 
a member of the ishraf or noble class will (.iwe 
danchter to one of the Jjhf or low people 
j-s converts of mligenous oncin are called m 
i'engoL Of cwrv ihc 1 miu of the xxnous 
f^ins are not dclincd a® Bharply as they are wi^ 
tnoJlmdas The well known protcrU wJndi 


ruiX are < olle uxelj known's the irntcmpluous 
term Ajixf wretches or mean poorlc t)io> arc 
also called kamma or iLar ba e or Ihiril a 
corruption of Rirab wortiilc^s T1 is ategory 
loeliidcs iho various classes of 'onverts 
who arc known os ?«ao Husliin id B 1 at 
sod fioiya id horih Benga) lut whom I-^Ost 
1 cngal wicre ihcir numbers ate prentest have 
o'ltally succeeded in csCalli'hiDff the r claim to bo 
called Sheikh It also includes \arious functional 
proeps such as that of the Jolaha or weaver 
dbunia or eotionHanler Kulu or oil rres.«cr 
koojra or vogetaH® seller hajjam or Imrlar dirri 
or tailor aod the like Of thet'O divisions llio 
Aahraf takes no count To him all alike fro \jlaf 
This disiiacfioo which JS pnmanly 00c between 
tho Huhammadans of foreign birth and those of 
local ongin corresponds very clorely to tho Hindu 
division of the community intodwijasor ea.ctcs of 
twice bom rank comprising tho xarions tla «cs of 
the Aryan isvaden and the Siilras or aloriiTJces 
whom ihcy subdued I ike tho h shcr 11 ndn Ct-ste® 
the Ashraf consider it degrading to accept men il 
service or to hantllo the plouglu The traditional 


In some places a third class called Arzal or 
lowest of all IS added It ronsists of ti 0 very 
towe<k ca.s es such as tho lla'iaTkhor l.aTbcgi 
AWal and Bcdija with whom no other 
vfubammaaon would asiRocnate and who are for 
iioorv TO Fvirn Tire siosorr or to c'e the i-rtiEic 
rcKUi. cBotrvn 


'-c'^eeu the Mnhammadana 
wtoelym distin„ iished forcgn deseeot and tho 
native Indian ^nverts who in Hen^t at anv rate” 
were recnnted from tho dregs of the Ilmd» 
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Hindu infliionco is pntcnt ^>^cn m Hieir 
nnrrn^c practices Kisloy observes thit 

llio d ccTid-uits o! IliTidn ror»\cri'i nnd 
cspocnllj ilic Johln ^ve^^cr^. and Dlnmta mooI- 
(anl r- arc not free from the Hindu prejudice 
n^nin t tho rc-marnaKO of widows 15«t this 
fettinK find no support from tho roliuton nod 
1r\ liUons of and is reUikcd \ y tho exanij io 
of tlio I roj hot himself It is thoroforo wcakerand 
less ceneni thm ainonc lluidtis and unions 
lietwcLn widowers and widows nro i ecoimwol as 
legitimate and even apiropnito These inllucnces 
\re rellci-ted n tho statistics which show owj 
fen per c-ent of widows amonc women bolwoeu 
liffeea and forlj while in t!io case of Hindus the 
j roportion is ns IiirIi as fourteen ’ 

Sir l-dwnrd Gaik in the Censns Heport, 
Bengal 1001, sajs 


There are t!inTi><inds of Tolalio-s w ho nro 1 titrhei 
yet thej nro still hnown ni? lohlias SiminrlJ 
them nro Kiilys who aro trtwicn glaziers ti“ 
smiths inonev knlcrs etc lutthej remain hur* 
all the Rime , , n" 

Tho Mnhnmnndaiis of lower ranV who 
to certnin fiinciionnl jntiiips arc just ns RtncH' 
ondpfrimous ns the tiimnl'Crs of Hindu ensk 
Vmonsst the low civs Shekhs mo t of whom n ” 
tho d sccodants of Hindu (wnaerts tho rum , 
less sfnet tut cndp„am> cxkIs ininclice. 

About the rules nnd prncticc of comineP' 
snlitj among tlic Muliamiuadan«, Sir rdnaf^ 
Oftil snys » 

iVci A«Unf— a man of hub posiUoti will 
sit (town to ent from the pamo dish or in the f.ar, 
phc(' with n man who IS disimtflj his inferiot 
in tho ease o! Ajht castes tho tiMinl rule appev 
to bo lint cilIi (-iste should ent nlonC 


Tho conscntioml division of the Miihnmm-ulnns 
into four tnlKa—Shokh Sana! "Miighnl and 1 athin 
hosNcrj ht'lo applicnf ion tn tins province In tho 
pro! or sense of the words the fahekbs would l-c 
. and the Saiads the dcsecndnnts of Ah 


Mr Muddiman (afterwards Sir Alcxnud^T 
Muddimnn. Governor of the United I’rovincc^i 
with reference to the Bengali Muha/mad™'** 
remarks * 

^luhnnimad *> soninTnw la his wife tnUmn lut ''ith reginl to the Tiiestion' of entins wi|ll 
in Bengal toth groups include actant numl'Cr of ouisiders I hn\e nfter wmcrntion with maij 
per ons o! lurclj local ongin This as espcciatlj Mwhammndans of all rla«se« come to this con«p^ 
the en «0 with Shekh w inch m many pnrts instead 
cr (vnnoUna a foreta'irr doei frafth/ the reitrse 
nnd ruses the presuniption that ihe persons who so 
desento themselves arc 'onverts of lodiao 
extraction.’ 

A striking resemblance between the 
■Miihammndnn functional groups amt Dmdu 
castes is that fhea have tho same system 
of caste maragemeDt Tiic Jolahis Kunjras 
isnlus Dai« Darzics Bluimos etc alt Imo their 
governing committees () e panchajets) 

The panchn^et takes eoamzance of alt I tenches 
of Gistc custom m respect of trade rel cion or 
mnralitj Amont, the social offences of 

which tho panchajet takes cogniiaaeo man be 
nipntioncd the catino of forbidden food adiilt<^:j 


Sion All Muhammadans aro m nclifal i ncti™ 
more or less infected with t!ie Hindu prcjiidico r 
to eatiDC wiih outsiders Cunou-lv cnouP,, 
cdmnicd Midiammadans while denyipg tliat tht-^ 
haic any prejudices on tins point proUnllj latrinf- 
their own pronouncement more frcauenfJj thi^ 
others tin the oilier hand uneducated men frcej^ 
piotes^t that thej will not eat w iih certain eias«i" 
(/ / Sliekhs and Jnlalas will not eat with t" 
Muhammadan Teh or Dhobi) but m practieo Mir 
often do eo 

Sit Fdward Gnit gives a lisk of fifky 6'® 
Mahamniadnn castes fho Census Supcrii^' 
tendent Bengal observes in 1921 

There nro functional sections suih is 


divorce w ilhout due cause elopement of wife or JoWias and Kiilus and there me what purport to 
daughter mnrnnnn Komen of other Kcrar-itn nfv'« »tir. i'',ii...,,e \t/,r.i,ii * 


(iaughtcr mnrrj/tno ' icomen of other separate riOTs'’'tho""raihans" and” the ' Mogho, 

ea’itei (wlictlior of higher or lower rank is **- — •- ■ . . .i 

immaterial) eating with or smoking from theA»(l/a 
of out castes eta’ 

These panchajets are found usually nniong tho 
functional groups The authority of fho 

1 onchayet extends to social as well as trade 
maviers and we have seen that mamage with 
people of other eoinmunities is one of tho offences 
of winch the governing bodj tales cognizance 
The lesult is ttiat these groups are often as atrvilj 
(mlogamnns as Hindu castes Tho prohibition on 
inter marriages extends to Iiighcr as well as to 
lower castes and a Dhnnia, for example may 
marr\ no one but a Dhunn A menitcr 
of one suoh group cannot ordicanly gam 
admission to another and he retains the desigoa 
tion of the community m which he was born oven 
if ho abandons its distinctive ocupalion and til es 
to oUier means of livelihood Thus 31r Aba A 
Gliaznavi a Zemindar of Mymensmgh to whom 1 
am indel ted for an excellent report on the 
‘'luhammodans of Eastern Bengal soys 


uio launus ami me uiituiu, 
though the fashion now idijs is to denj tP 
existence of ngvd partitions on tho lines ot tl^ 
functional sections suid. tha. d:,sko!.^<\<sis, 
have bcc'u almost obhtented Tetthe fact reraai®’ 
that a Sheikh will not marrj a Kulu and m sor 
parts one ch s of Muhammadan will not even fi*;]: 
with anotlmr In Xippera there aro JUihainmad^ 
iKharas who Kirrj palKis with whom tho ordini" 
iUulianiinadaii cultivator will not sit downta” 
meal 

The proportion of foreign blood amod^ 
the ‘MatntnTnadaps of India in the dilTeret'^ 
provinces can be estimated m mother way 

Tho actual number in thousands of th® 
Syeds Pathans Jolihas and Sheikhs iccordiiit^ 
to tho 1921 Census as well ns the tot)“ 
number of the Jluhammadms in the difTereJt* 
provinces and their respective percentage® 
are shown in the following table 
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llomlaj (incluums omu> >> ar.,i, 

» *1. nr Titos ha> got to say about JIaham 

l.‘4lt.rsTc5‘s S 

decrease. The Johha tigar«, ^cem to mark 


Or Litus ti *.> b ' toAA 

inadao “MissJonary work since ISOO 

•pi.» «.Ari of mdi\dals Im boon poms c 
decrease. The JoKha ngars-> icem ,, i,cfore aid having come 

tb» an-um which 


tba arciB m which the lower clashes oi u.c ^ra^iy e>auuvh.iu ^ 

community were them \ho ^Muliammadao rtlision m 

faith which seemed to hold 0“^.*°*"*^? *}>le ^’■‘'*1 jt^ru vmd r tho la i iratioa of the 
the prospect of a social status uoattamable ^ lb;, ^hanat Alhh and his son 

under the rigid system of ciste Je IJ „'"X SSve^sT 

Pathan statistics denote a different or among nnlu-U 'er» ivie^i resent time, 
of phenomena and may b“ taken to indicate smd m have 

I'ji’hlv.the degree of diffusion of the main . ^'^^'^VidesprSul rev val of Islam over 
bodr olVhe forei-’n dlussalmao elemeat and tbe annual convetsious are estimated 

Seldiscendanb “The Syed distribution on 

the ether hand seems to ?n'^othe« marked notal Ij 

the distribntion of tho uppet classes of the e«f on the il^alor Loast Hit ‘hore 

imraigraui ilussalmans. -afA nf arono’tocansof judans tho 

, . aiArtn" the 'fiihanjmadaas nhile no fewer than 40 000 must havcemtnxceu 

, "The weaving section amon, the ‘jinara wmien the lunjab ■done 

th" Jobhaa was teturnM 4lb J d ^n j Th^nverts 0 ere were mo tly from ihe lower 
‘>J»4’immiand 2>>1W la iJ-i WsS®! ™e Chuhara and Ltiamats tlWb 

red icuitt IS d te to tho hia c^us itepart lOlll The magnitude of the 

Wihctcriii Joaha ^ it ^Sion will bo realirod that it wm snlflcien 

W th-m to give op l^cr » dee to S idtor the relative per«atagc3 of Hindus and 

That the number has of the higher jii&numdans by about h^f , 

tie fart that soto .viho « w i^«y bo^uuierous have the inversions from 

SUiS^’'SJf‘S !' “nj! .""*-.5^ 


clas-awere i«“OU3 tiiai else iinituKm been that there h a ueciueu tcnuency 

Joi^as should was so returned jor the Jluhammadans of both the west and the 

spl It IS known m hariJpore coasU of bonthem India, to tetam the 

ic .BttoIttor {'«“•■, c5<”“cS ictnmed m SjneS^po ton which thc?^ cm drawn . 
and Jessore. , where tn«y the oilier h; ’ ’ 


thev wtev sv— — - i- ^ri"iDalt}po from which they are drawn 
Pabnv on the oilier hand pjj, increase lias been so rapid as to make it 

TiMrlv M WJ Jolvhas fcturacd ^^ble that, m a few years the whole of tlie 
Ur rotarned m IT 1 waSTO ,<,wcr grades • — '■*" -* »>■■=>»-* '--r 


eichLtsi uaihhv«..~ — uifimi Jolshas rcturocu nnccnblo that, m a few years me wnoie oi me 

■Viherelliere were near^ ^ I ^mdo gradw of Hmdu society of the west coast 

s7™™rtr m Myroensms^ Muhammadans 


-1 .raw numtx-r i^.u-rav^ 
tkan U t’C. Simila r 
whore over SOiCJii w«? returned 
p^<:^eat f sure is but 4.*^- 


••™ uhci Xhis conversion has been going on for 

^eat fgure 13 but 4. - .t centimes Persons acens^ of mnrder 

The numbers 1901 adultery and other heinons offences were 

asPathans increased fium ‘ •aopnmshed, if they became converts 

’M)8!)Sin 1011 and Dacca to Islamistn Properties largo landed estates 

"the increase being gieatest lu ^ ^ confiscated , and restored on the 

Divuion and the ® condition of conversion to Islamism Fcono 

be very popular especially m *» oppression and political injustice were 

and Backerganj ’ , r.Um is com" used as a means to swell the ranks of 

Lven now conversion to law™ *• nominal converts 

on— slowly silently and sicau Bengali Muhammadans 

extent and method may be 0P®“ are descendants oi converts that many of 

but it going on all the v. them still retain Hindu customs and social 

learwha» an eminent ChnsUan missionary 
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usages arid tint they arc far from being 
true -Mussalmans will also be apparent from 
the following quotations from different 
official publications 

Tlic Vbdah or DoUas are found in North 
Ijengal Purnoa aud menaingli fhej form a 
true casie w hose oceupations are much tho same 
as thoso of the Hindu Han The> are 
re aided as degraded and other Muliammadans 
will not eat w ith tiieiii Thej may enter the 
mosriue but are not permitted to worship in 
conipan> witli the better classes nor aro they 
allowed to to tuned m the public comotery 

Bedij a 13 a generic term for gipsy m Bengal 
borne call themselves Hindus and some Mnham 
1 ndans They are however far from orthodox 
ihoy are not allowed the use of ino«^ue or bunal 
mound and arc regarded by the Mahamtuadans 
in much the same light as the Cliamars by the 
Hindus 


The Muhammadan Biiats are converts from 
Hinduism Ilieir title is Itai aud they still have 
Hmd i names They form a true caste of von 
low ran! They compose aerses and to round 
sm„ ng them and will accept presents even from 
the lowest cKssea At marrnges they sometimes 
nia besido the bridegrooms palU rocitiiu whu 
thoj oojsibr to be suitable ter es riicj- else 
appear at tho S^adh ceremonies of Hindus Then 
longs aio usually m pmse of the Prophet and of 
All aud latimu. 

ilie Cluk and Kasai are butchers but the 
former deals only in the meat of sheep and toau 
white tlio latter sells beef ho also sonetimes 
trades in ludea Both communities are stnetiv 
onlogamous They rank very low and tie 
moro ^pcctable classes will not associate or cat 
with them 

Tho Dafadar and Nahya or Nalua are mat 
mal in. castes of Eastern Bengal The Dafadar 
is considered the more reapect^le of the two 
and Will not cat or inter marry with tho Nahva 
patt.rn^*°^^ regular castes of tho limdu 

llio Bansphors of Rajaahi area wandcrmir 
tri e, who make and sell I asWets fans and hamtTO 
articles Thoj generally leave their dead bodies 
on sandy ilai’es without either burying or turn 
mg them loch man ha.s tw 0 mines ono Hindu 
and other JIuharamadan They can pledge them 
wives to other men anv children bom whilo 
1 pledged are divided equally between 

^ ^ pledgee. Tlieir disputes arc 
cl^d^ bv two men of their tribe one called a 
Mimslu and the other a I audit the iCdit wmre 
a or «nia l pigtail like Hindus 

Ihe llajsliahi abdils serve tobacco irorornl 

Tj.ov X* ° httfs or mm^^ 

iiiey uo not go through a regu hr form of 
mamaTC and divorce Ko mul ah is ^lM 

m.wL.S; a-, jSil'bv ito 

I mammadan law are gone through Other 
MiilumnLodati-s do not ni with M.i... 

tloi dnnk water touched ^ thorn ^ 

^fubammadan nnma'ro 
customs the Rajsahi District Gazetteer says 


Tho mkah marriage among tho lower classes 
13 (rfton a secondarj kind of marriage winch k 
not far roniovcd from concubinage If for instance 
a iiiaa ill ti^ts ms ml ah wife or refu'jesfo maintain 
Jier Stic not onlj leaves him but marries another 
without gom,. through any form of divorce Tho 
se^nd inatTia^e 13 performed with alt duo 
religious formalities and the former husland does 
“ 1 again Some 

^ second marriage simply because 
her hiisbaad has not been heard of for sometime 
even for so short a period as a year or two 
\rt “austial proclivity to iiarria„e is manifested 
n of Hajsalii and 

D iLajporo w ho do not keep to the orthodox limit 

kive siv 

rtf customs observed bj the lower classes 

of ifcnorjnt Musaslmans are tinged bv Hindu 

1 unuio. a Hindu religious book 13 recited and if 
tliero IS cattle disease Goral her Laru is sunV 
.ceremonies a sort of Poja 
??rt'^ chandijay is obseived Pictures 

Vffs. milk plaaf/os -fad 
0 tloe/ 


«‘v piuicu on me wails milk p! 

IS I mot and women sing throughout the night 

fcs'"r;.=? „j.¥ 


ui ...S ; '""““S , Tho tonoral bcliot n 

Among tho MubamniadaDS of Mymcnsing 

Uio sixth day from 

1 \ mvin seventh month progaanej 

Hindur If imitated from tho 

are m otlfrtr*?irrt<T * il'ilmminadans whose iiomes 
^?nmrtn COS time It was at all 

p-te’ of'ai' ° 

.loys of 

imda^nd between Muham 

In Eonkhah 

sLS 

Hindu hisSns credited evenly 

conversions an(Mri7li*-!li. limnenso nnmlor of 
of Yal SHrnamcs of 

district to^tlus daj ^ found m the 

'lu salman-s^fof *lY..in Proportion of tho 

converted UianLll MYl^r aio dcMLcndants of 

Vmong oUier castes found m Khulna may l<o 
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meafioaed the PiraJis fhe d(?ceDd3nts of Ilmdos 
■sho became as iluhamiiiadans because they were 
oaScasfed for fiariQg been forced to taste or smell 
forbidden food cooked by a Jluhararaadan Some 
only of the Pinlis are Jluhammadane and many 
of them still retain Hindu beliefs and customs 
Olhara haie succeeded to a certain erteat in 
Kcoienns their onsinal caste and have remained 
Hindus ’ 

■^he Sheikhs (of Ilooghly) account for more than 
eiyiity^ight per cent of the total nnmber of Mahan* 
maiUns They am found in all thanav and it is 
Hieved thit many of them are de^cendaota of 
Hman converta who a^suiucd this title in order 
to a cbitn to respectability " 

'Tho Jolaliaa or weaker' and tho Kabans 
ihnnjras) or vegetable eellers rank very low and 
tin Ashraf will ordmanly marry v, ith them They 
lollow «cverai Hindu customs They marry nitbia 
thfir own nsnective castes ercommimicate 
tnemlcrs for social ofTeoc&. which may honever 
be atoned for by a feast given to their feUo» 
^tcmen and n,o row or\o to plaster tbo floor 
like llindas 

In 'ii^sore, 

“tlia Cliaktai Mu«safniaos ate pnctically 

tetraciscd bv other Mu»«almans WTiatever 
may haae been the eaiise other Uussalmans will 
not (tat or drink with them nor smoke the same 
"wfin otvpipe. Thej live m eoniyleto bolation 
Uioy nnirj among thein«elves and attend oob 
“ '^?^“Jf>Kal ziyafata or leasts 

Th' Chotathajia Muchis are (mother small 
witoa.te communitx lhe> remove night-^oil and 
{ aye been outcA«teu for so doing they worship 
nail and Satja harayan' 

“The tioreforued MiiliamniadaQ' of tower and 
oned leateil classes (of Burdwatt) are deeply infected 
aitth Umdn supcratitioas ' 

In MidDapore, 

”th<re IS cot a vilhno inhabiteil by aiohammadans 
"hicfi IS not pen idically vi itw by preacher* 
nui raaulavis The msUots do not lc*y 
*oj too or aub-.ciaption but are voluntanly 

Jnailcd to preach from \illise to vallagre where 
they arc not only fed very •umptuouelr bnt also 
C'l.red Cash ire-icnN m lufditioQ Tho Hindus 
» B'-fally attend such »««cnibljea and Jj ten to the 
rteac-herc, and «ome Hindus renounce Hinduism 
srd emtnee j»lin) The above can«c has l«en 
« »Mk for a lors time It neve r atinicted public 
ocl'^ owing to Ine instances of conversion at anj 
ParticuHr place beine few and far between but on 
■(be whole It ‘has >«en tne cm«.^ can«o otYho 
Srafial increase cl the MuharatrwJ la popu'atioD 

"The iunii-is or Tutias are a Mubammadaa caste 
fraht onal occupation » (he cuftivaiion of 
the rcutf^Try tm> (>f fccilins «ilk wonri As 
h commimity th*y have a Kid repiitifico and many 
VI them are professional tluwes aod daewtw. They 
jjv irearded as a dtgmJcil cl us and other 
u diamitadans will cot give thur duKhters in 


Rurruire, though they hare no objection to receiving 
Timtia giris as wives ’ ... . 

The iluhaninndans of tbo dutrict (of Bacter- 
gani) mnst have been largely converta ’ 

They cleave to some extent to Hindu customs 
obseniDS the nnfauno and the dussera puja 
talking of their castos 

There is a wanderms girsi tribe— Bebajiaa— 
who profess 'Muhammadanism butdonotinteraingJe 
with other Uuhammadans ’ 

Foough has been said above to show 
that the Bengali Muhammadan mostly of 
local oruio md that his conversion is but 
stiD deep f( foreign blood be a criterjoa m 
deterram 11*' political importance’ then of those, 
who ate teally of foreign blood, those having 
Uuglial blood in tlieir veins can chim more 
importance than thOM who have Pathan blood, 
those luiMux pathan blood more importance 
than the Turki biooJ and «o on 
Then again m estimatui the reUtive political 
iRiportaace of a conimiiiiitr or a section of 
the community the ptreentago of foreign 
blood IQ Its veins should le estimated and 
calcuhted And therefore s scsle should be 
prepared to have the rehtivo importance of 
the Moghalv the Pitbrna and other lureign 
conquerors determined 

Carrying the logic farther it would seem 
that the Kabuli money lender, who is cent 
per cent of foreign origin and foreign blood> 
aod i> uooODtaminated by British sobpgntioa 
of his homeland of Afgbanistban, would be 
tbo most politically important' personage 
among the Bengal Mnhammadans 
The above account is given to ebowthat the 
Peogal) Mubimniadanis note:>5eotiaI]y different 
from the Bengali Hindus, either by race or by 
laaguvge His claim to a separate recognition 
IS nnteoable and absolutely unfounded, he 
has got no justification for it Uis religion 
1*. hut skin-deep, be has got no past and bis 
past IS not glorious He tries to shine in 
the reflected glory of the Pathan or (he 
Mughal conquerors, forgetting that it was his 
ancestors who were conquered, that it was 
"his lather who was oppressed and, perhaps, 
forcibly converted 

Ills attempt belongs to the same plane 
of absurdity if the Santal Christian 
convert were to claim that his ancestors 
came with Clivo and conquered Bengal on 
the glorious field of Pla«sey m 1757 
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Sinclair Lewis, the American Nobel Prize man 

Ih Iln SUDIIlMmV HOSF 


I 

F or tho first time m history tl>o Xohcl 
rrizr> in litcratnro tho hiCRCst md host 
lit rnr} h in nir on oirlh was nnnrilol 
in lO'lO to in \nipricnn Mr SmchirTowis 
'Sinclair T own !■> tho first citizen of the 
Unitoil States on tho NoIipI list gricoil hy 
Kiich names as Otrhnrt Hauptmann Romnin 
Rolland Rahindrnnath Tagore Knnt Hnmsnn 
Anatalo France Milliam Rnfler ^ eats 
George Bernard Shaw Ilenn Bergson Thomas 
llann 

Sinclair Lons declared that ho did not 
expect the Nobel pnzo in 1010 It cam© to 
him ns a complete surprise Oalsworthv 
Chesterton Maxim Gorkr and the American 
Theodore Dreiser hare not vet leen singled 
out by the Swedish Academy for tho honour 
fahortly after Lewis had heard of (he award 
he protested that prizes meant nothin'' that 
he was just a writing man tliat he wrote as 
well last year ns he did mw 

Sinclair Lewis is a novelist Ho has been 
translated into thirteen languages Indeed he 
has been translated into huropean languages 
more than any other American writer except 
Dpton Sinclair and Jack T ondon His books 
1 are sold in tho millions in English alono 
they have totalled over a million and a half 
copies Lewis s novels are more a photo 
graphic record than an interpretation but 
that does not detract from their merit He 
recently answered reportorial Questions with 
such replies as these 

Hell I don t expose things I m a 
novelist I hope 

I don t know what the hell this country 
needs •' 

I shall use the prize money to support 
a well known young American author and 
his family and to enable him to continue 
writ ng 

He did not mean that he would hand the 
money over to a struggling American -writer 
Lewis meant that he would use the money 
to help Lewis himself He said his income 
exceed thirty thonsand 
I a frank and an 

unaflected enjoyment of good fortnno 


Mr Smcla r Lewis was first married m 
He was divorced iii 1028 and soon after 
tiiarricd ins present wife Ho has a child 
hj each wife IIid financial b osting his 
pri7e money of orcr a lakh of rupees gives 
him was smiiLwInt spoilid As soon ns tho 
first Mrs Ltwislieard of tlio Nohil award 
sho applied in court for rupees 2 100 a month 
more alimony 

n 

The first Vmerican Nobel laur/ate cs 
jincoiivenlioDal He keeps Ins nwifil to a 
large extent fret from traditional ideas This 
IS all to the good of I^wis for none but 
a free mind can pierce the shell of 
conventional forms and go to the* lieart of 
things (treat creative writers nro men and 
women who have the spirit of mental non 
conformity Tlioj do not allow the 
Keen blade of conventionalism to amput 
ato their individualitj and originality by 
inches How could a highly proper and 
omincntly respectable person who never 
bmiself to do or think anything 
winch IS out of the ordinary be a great 
wiicri* buch a person may writ© successful 
his ory biography or mere entertaining 
fiction but IS not likely to write immortal 
works lu the realm of ideas 

Aside from clever story tellers like 
Washington Irving and James Fenimore 
Looper the chief nineteenth century Vmerican 
lilewrj Dimes lyliioli Inve lived into llio 
twenlioHi century are Eilph Waldo Fmerson 
Edgar Allan Poe Oliver Wendell Holmes 
James Russell Eo^ell Henrj- Wadsivorlh 
Longfellow Henry D Tliorean NalhnnicI 
Hawlliorne John Oroenicif Whiltier Hnrncl 
Mowe Will,a„, Cullen Bryant, Walt 
tman Mark Twain all nonconformists in 
one way or another 

It IS not an accident that the two greatest 
literaty nanies m Emilind today are George 
""‘f II Wells-both dis 
enters from customary views of life Neither 
It an accident that the American writer 
"'■'*''5' tend around the 
world IS TJpton Sinclair a heretic in many 
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He has also thit nicest trait M the 
incest Americans • a (rank and friendly 
directness To those who are porsonally 
acquainted witii him. Sinclair Lewis has no- 
thing of pompius dignified middle age nhout 
liim lie IS tio humorous to be dignifi^. 
Among frn nds, ho is a prolific tireless, bois- 
terous hlstr 

Teniss father is a country doctor His 
luothec woi the daughter of a doctor Lewis 
Ins also a surgeon brother and a physician 
uncle As a hoy Lewis was often drafted to 
assist in surgical operations by giving the 
anaesthetic or sterilizing implomonts 

In school he w.as not distinguished for his 
scholarship 'When he graduated from high 
school he stood fifth in a class of nine Ho 
was, however, noted for what seemed to some, 
‘fantastic ideas” He would not swallow 
ready-made opinions, and spurned all such 
Christian dogmas as Jonah and the whale 
AVith his illimitable curiosity and restless 
mind, ha was in constant rebellion against 
cast-iron religious creeds and social formulas 
At the proper age young Sinclair went 
to Tale University, winch has more or less 
a conservative atmosphere Ee was different 
from the rest of the undergraduates, and 
they regarded him with hostility and in- 
difference He did not seem to fit into the 
common mould Gifted with an original 
mind, he saw everything from a different 
angle and m different terms from those about 
him Tears later when he had become the 
most widely known Yale graduate of lus 
generation and fame was his, be was request- 
ed at 3 dinner of Tale chss-mates to speak 
He sprang up Teminded them of the scant 
attention they paid him during bis lonely 
student days, and told them to go to the 
devil His ad)ectivia\ passion was too hot 
to be set m type m India 

Lewis IS a gorgeously colourful character 
■When he took hia B A degree from Yale 
University in 1008, he presented no proof of 
his genius The immediate task before him 
was to earn his living which he found 
deplorably difficult At Tale ho wrote poetry 
and short stones for the University magazine 
Even as a child he had a yearning to be a 
writer, for he had been impressed by tho 
respect and awe with which the village 
newspaper editor was regarded 'With au 
urge to write, he now turned to newspaper 
work As a reporter ho drifted for a 
number of years from one paper to another 
AU tho time be was being gnawed by 


sometlnnB within him to write fiction 
Possessed of cataclysmic energy, ho began 
to feel within him tho ncho of ambition At 
night after he was through with lus gruelling 
work ns a ncws-gatlicrcr. ho would write 
short stories and novels Tlien he became 
advertising manager of n publishing house 
in New York 

Lewis IS still a boj pcrsonnllj, despite 
twenty wears of literary work, ten of which 
have been spent m tho most glaring lime- 
light IIo publi)>licd lus first novel m 1914-~ 
that IS, Ills first novel under his own name 
Two years before that ho had written, under 
a pseudonym, a book called Hi/e and the 
Aetoplaiie which does not appear now in any 
list of his works Sinclair I^eiits writes all 
his oovds with two powerful slender 
fingers, on a flimsy little typewriter 
has a dazzling capacity for grindinj/ work 
To him work is the source of ‘greatest 
delight in life For sheer joy of being alive, 
he IS almost tinrn ailed Today he is the 
youngest most interesting .and “tho most 
important novelist in America,” and ih© first 
American to receive tho S'obel prize for 
literature 

IV 

Mr Sinclair Lewis is tho author of nearly 
a dozen volumes The Nobel Committee iQ 
giving him the prize did not designate any 
ODO book which entitled him to the award 
The Committeo recognized the merit of 
the whole of his work which is fairly 
even, when the earlier novels are set aside 
as experimental It is, however, generally 
assumed that tho three books which had luo^ 
to do in winning the Nobel prize for him 
were Jf«m Sheet (1920). Sabbift (1922), and 
Cbner Gonfry WbJ}) Let us see what they 
are like 

In JUatK Street Sinclair Lewis has tried 
to tell the story of small-town America Jt 
IS a tale of dull mediocrity and smug self- 
complacency Carol Milford, a college-bred 
girt with a fiiir for high brow” culture, 
marries Doctor Will Kennicutt, a small-towo 
pbyrsician She tries to uplift the natives of 
Gophet Ptaino situated in the heart of 
a^cultural America The people of Gopher 
Prairie aro dull of wit, dead to art and 
liteiatnte, selfish, grasping, slander loving. 
Ignoble Carol herself is a shallow sort 
of a reformer She hates Mam Street at 
sigbt and in the seven or eight years of 
her life that are recorded she is not 
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=g‘^t ss,*? =.rs ss-rfHirT.;' 

“b "f «i;H «i»‘irr.?‘;5 

th» air saym? how good how fr^h ind ^^phine madt civ hzation The Jo°^ 

how nnconventionnl the book w bo said to coot tin bith the meat an P 

aihoa sat up and ?aspcd _ Stuart “ if 'oiochir Uwts 


Tiitiosi sat up aua 
? Shermm ono ot the (oitmost J;l«V7 
critics ol the Dnitcd Stslcs, decHrrf Iksl 
l/'it S/ecft has social importance becaaao 
•mJre OjonchlT than »»? »»"' """ 

I'lelr TmiiJ Oitm it has stia^™ "" 
cotoplacsnc) arilh tcpard to the 
cmlity ot our cicilisation It was If 
hml whi.h bronsht Sinchir 1^"'! “I”! 
Klom lh« Anicncan public with startlini: 

is even a better J'™", 

Vaiii SIrtrl , it M one ol tbe finest somi 
satires in Vnsli.b lansuace f !jS' 
finds the setlms lor his on middle 

rlass hie in n pood sired 


IS the'wotk- li'biocilir Inwis , 

hi^wip pichwooi 

with hccrating wonr There i» 
Oargantnan humour m it trv ^ 

js Wremely simple Flraer 
conrerted called to tho 

ordained a Baptist preacher Following a 
dSaucU Rev Flmcr Gantry loses his pulpih 
Tbo Mick eyes of the Rev Sharon 
an erotic female evangelist, draw Flmcr 


unus IQO sciung »>d. -- OTOliC lemaie evaus^rll»^ uia.. 

class life in « Gantry into the kingdom' He serves her 

7»mth ^tid to symbolize this life as assistant preseher business manager, and 

»n avetaeo American citizen C.eow J ThV >adulgc m various forms of 

Babbitt Zenith is tho ‘>«sht«t and blwim^t charlataory m the hope of quick 

^nafliwer of Gods great America g financial cams Ftentually Shuon Falconer 

And Babbitt its bero^ » s '""’‘'L S to heaven Rev Elmer Gantry^ now 

an Upstanding he-member of t , . becomes the pastor of a flourishing Jlcthod^t 

ttflddlo-cUcs the ®L ot SSSTin a city ot the Middle-West He 

eaappy American ‘^V'^^nMtoctual puinits has all the gift-, the Methodists admire m their 
his marked aversion to mtenectu P pl«r»T He is handsome afTible oratorical 

there IS in him certsin juice nn ’^heves in all the faodaracntal imbecilities 

Interested m ."'‘‘“At a^d weH o^ingelicsl Christianity By snccessfn 

pol,l,rj.»a Y'UJ'” ,Jd him Arrtmmg method m the best Babb.tt 

fed He goes to the Uotiry u tradition he becomes a power m the com 

Its morons bawl out usual Mvotic bsnsUliM dogmatic Protestantism takes 

He worships the Great God, Bu^ lit. is the it for granted that truth for all time was 

with Its attendant minor duivM - ^ ^ {roj^n mto some old writings selected from 

Kvgelter incarnate To follow lUbPHj^^ior 

a single day is to gel a Catholic church and put into a compilation 

true view of tho worst in Ame rUre called tho Bible For bun it is f/<e Word of 

vulgitity and crudeness. "*5' ^ ^ Elmer Gantry is a preacher of 

motor &ad movie n splendid Wood and thunder He keeps the h®!! 

spiritual emptiness- * ^ilh its yawning before the audience and keeps it 

picture of bourgeois Anieti^ atoked with genuine brimstone. He 

tiloiioseope of “restless wome To should have received the honorary degree 

and one illicit love affur „m,e-ion ol F B. D.. which is Doctor of t 

read this book is to get an impn-ssion ^ ^ 



MacDonald's ■"Pulled Bread" for Political 
Dyspeptics in India 
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Brimstone Vcquinng a frigid wjfe he takes 
more and m lo to secret bacchinals and 
voliiptuoii'5 nil tresses Good luck, however, 
escapades in saloon 
and boudoir In the meantime Ins fmic as 
a Fucofs ful pulpiteer spicads far and wide 
Indei (J iio rises to such cmincnco as a 
minis r if the Hol\ Gispol that a famous 
T 1 rk pulpit cillb Jiim and ho becomes 
the spiritual emperor of America Ho feels 
himself to bo the veritable spokesman of the 
All Highest Ihero are in the lifo of this 
Mol} Unn rare moments of lepcntnnce and 
a ton sparks of ecstatic inspiration but ho 
rem uKs to the end a Methodist Colossus- 
sincere lecherous bibulous and Chnstian 
riie hero of the novel is a t}pical made 
inAneiican man of God Fhncr Ganhv 
IS as American as sauer kraut is German 
spaghetti IS Italian and plum pudding is 
English TMt man Sinclair Lewis is a 
naturalist He is a consummate master in 
Sives an amazingly 
vivid picture of women wme heroic exercises 

3‘ tel- -ellns YusSul 

Snx* Oris '* I'l'lliratioi: 

citnax Greed power money amnlorv 
thrills and flames of hfll nre depicted m 
outspoken Ameiican phrases and with over 
>«tv Here one Til find Ya 
j Elmer Gantry tho essence 

^Itic author and editor has stated Llmcr 
Bantrv is a perfect portrat „f a rat “of 
Ood— American stylo— that has cier col 
between covers since the immortal Rebelnis 

ra the irSry """ 


of “raoUnS 

pastor m California after reading my 


Qantiy desired to load a mob and lynch 
Tr*^i has admitted ‘Another 

Ifolj Man in tho State of Maine uondeted 
It there wnsn t Rome respectable and nghteons 
way of putting me in jatl I’\o now and 
then received some brickbats Still Ire 
headed a good many brickbats ray«elf and 
would bo fatuous not to expect to receive 
ft fair number in return Lewis’s books 
are high explosive? and it is quite 
appropriate tiiat ho should be gnen the 
iccohdo of Alfred Nobel the inventor of 
dynamite 

A few of tho Americans as is to be 

expected have gone so far as to say that it 
to America to give 

Mr Sinclair Lewis the prize They have argued 
tint Uio creator of Babbitt and Elmer Gantry 
has been honoured chiefly because he made* 
fun of America Tints nonsense /I believe 
le was highly worthy of honour * Should a 
writer alwa}? praise Ins country as a heaven 
on earth apd its inhabitants ns angels and 
archangel? ? \ writer must write things 

“f 't, even if lie ^lappens to 

stumble upon unpalatable truths Lewis is 
fai closer m touch with his times than most 
of the other native writers He is the most 
distinguished representative of the realistic 
school in America 

1 1 Bowis has stirred the intellectual 

iifo of this country to its very depth and 
shown Its intelhgentsm how provincially 

dull meaningless and stale their life is He 
s ao artist of tho first calibre and his 
^ literary 'workman 

'P , uncanny penetration and 

incrcdihle flow of langmgc In A& 1 » 

nfr'w w ■?"*'*'" iPd rhmr Oantnj »s , 
Yort Nation suggestv he has set 
very spirit and essence of America 
SoB l-ewjs has left a 

nite mark upon his generation which will 
if?,!” fu”’’ years to come Long 

Mter the Henry Fords and Herbert Hoovers 
row. 5°'^ gone Sinclair Lewis will bo 
remembered 
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out the rupee nt the I 4 bisis instead of 
permittinsj it t) remain “pegged up * *it J b 
the money '?“ciued by Lancashtro and other 
British If would be automatically cut 
down I'’ 1 cent Such action w >ald at 

the ‘=am“ i 10 help manutacturers in Bombay 
and here m India virtually put the 

tinfl uo by l 2'/2 per cent Wlij should the 
bl It 1 null owners in India be permitted 
t Ifece the poor Indian masses by mere 
nnipuhtion of tho Etcliinge ratio ^ 
titamm R — E coinage Ritio is indeed the 
one ingredient that must not be given to 
the leg Nlalure crowded with Indians suffering 
from political indigestion 

• A good phrise much u ed dmng the war 
when ihi. no ind steilmg had to be bolstered up 
tUroiigh. Vmeucan goodwill 


Id niAiug this analysis I have not heeu 
oblivious o! Mi MacDonald s diflicuUie’’ ^ 
know that too many bakers spoil the 
Pnrae Minister of Britain as he is tliro^g^' 
David Lloyd Geort,6b grace he ind no che'c<' 
but to admit Mr 6eort.e s expert on Ihdia 
into the baking partnership 

While rememberiDg Mr MacDonalds 
difhcultics and extending to him sini-'^te 
sympathy I cannot forget that India !nS ^ 
hearty appetite and that faro from wiucn 
Vitamins D I A T T M ^ I 
and b are omitted will be of no us^ 
us If he wishes ns to get strong and 
be coutented he will have to give us 
genuioe stuff of life to live upon and not 
merely an imitation of it 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

THE WOMEN SATYAGRAH1S OF BOMBAY 
Wj Hie Courtesy of H e Tanotiard btuUo* nomla;i] 
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Women in Conference 

THE ALL INDIAN AND ALL ASIAN WOMENS CONFERENCES CONTRASTED 
nr TIAROABIT F COUSINS 


are othouc one 
V-i but contrasts ate 

■♦i.n , 1 ,-^ to Inns into nromtacncc 

nf IRn ® r imposition nnd n studr 

Ol lho ooolrask iriJoot „t tl,c rcomt t°o 

Sn,Tu' I-Hioronjnr 

ssoin ^ sliowinp tip proportions of llic 
"omra s raovomoot m thp Oripnl 

n™" 

fiJ'STt 


could not have been snlUctontly susfiincd 
to ensure t1 eir snceess Did tbo orcnnizcrs 
nU women ineidontnlly ordchbentelr phn this 
fMt of endunnce to sliou tint the name 
the weaver stT 13 n misnomer’ Sir hours 
Uiscnssions daily for fourteen da\s consecu 
th and numbers of tirinji social cnespe 
meot^ were lived throuKh and even enjoyed 
»ili ^ *«fCo numltr of women who wire 
or visitors to the two conferences 
the chief reason for this strenKth of bodr 
«d nnnd hy m the strong con»rtst^ 

conUined in the personal nnd subject matter 
of the two KitherniRs \t the same time it 
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™ an sapenment that I Tjonld pot rscopi “"J, la'thf war“tbe V“s““oe 

['MS'fo^opa Coatetaaca ^ 1* 

l.rsi“t .n nnmbata teauaa «' !:.':.“h “lol” ml?a ‘ ft'^aSlblo 'Ih.”t'“the 

eMeo«e ot tn^el -iod if» greater the o in evidence tbao at any 

adeqnaey ot lU orRanizatiOQ and oreMons conference Hindi and Urdu were 

lens m accomplishing *Jrf^w!.n Dredoroinaot Even where speeches had been 

inception fire years ago Its aims are well P . Pnehsh or another language they 

Mood Pithin lim tations namely "‘o'™ ® translated into Urdu The 

Idnealion and sooial customs in India liad to p„p„l,t,on m Lahore and 

especially as alttcling the irellare al SJ poS.ab is JIubammadan and the majority 

aad children bo irell “*,ia ?„incn obserro the enstom ot purdah 

organintion as a democrallo S, £„ S„m itselland altits diBicuIties bad 

expression ot the womanhood ot pp rpjt more than at any other conterence 

bnt It teaches women to gire and take 
di fraction testing ® Conference within the circle of tbeir common womanhood 

kind never anticipated when the ^ntcrenre ^ Through meeting in 

Ubt met in llombay yet the f-,_n-p, Lahore all Indian women received many valuable 
areas held their annual aod demonstrations m the necessary 

loyally and del gates came to that far yray , needed so that the claims of a 

toSb.T grUt community which is one fourth of the 
numbers only slightly ^ Ysian Indian people may always be adequa ely met 

The number of actual deleoitea -f Xhe true fusion of SIuhamraadaQs and non 

Con rrnce wns only «"= “”i Hatamoindm. i. . ntnl problem not only 

Alllndan Similarly wth the , . of India but of Vsia, aad if women cannot 

Ke-^ptuu Commute member, who always^^^^^^ Sect m solution ,n the crucible of the 
the bulk of the local attendance 1 conmon good of their children no one eUo 

had lained to t c 5^0^ wiU do ft That de.ired unity was not 

rupees e ht each Confer perfected in Lahore but it was fostered and 

“ f> ' s ssions n-ht «trengthe led by increase of ucderstanding of 

eneo for th“y .w she mntual viewpoint and it cultivated the 

loyally One lady told ^ X T«nlitife of diplomacy and tact that are 

! iruiln'", intTrslin.' that she h-pi not nihPS-.ry tar dealing with qnestiona ol 
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The All Indnn Cooference is now a hardy 
annual and Ins its general procedare smoothly 
in running order I felt that but for tlie 
matter of punctuality Indian women s ability 
to conduct business to solve constHutional 
qup«tion« to decide points of procedure to 
discuss difhcult problems to frame resolutions 
calmly with dignity and with an entire 
nbsence of personality could be equal to that 
of tho women of any other continent I 
only wished that the leading women of other 
nations could have been present to rejoice 
as 1 did in the powers Oriental women show 
in common with women all orer the world 
proving they lisrc the hand to rock the world 
as well as the cradle and both at the same 
time 

In comparison with the All Indian the 
All Asian was necessarily only a seed and a 
true comparison of it would be with the first 
All Indian Conference in Poona. Us wort 
was to produce atmosphere not a programme 
Throughout its year of organization as well 
no at the first day of Us sessions one felt 
poping lack of background nebulousness 
but a great need a deep longing for a wider 
consciousness of tho Asian oriental henta"-e 
Ihc Conference might so easily ha^e been an 
entire lailore Tho Asntio Fducotionol 
Conreronce ol Boniro,, luj boon raTod (rom 
pat only by tlie hugeness of its success as an 
Indian Confcrenco of teachers Tbej had had 
promises of p Iea>>t fifleen Asian aisUors who 
The Womens might also have 
found thenisclves will, onlv four non Indian 
fmm w T "" disappomtmenU 

r, ’'omen 

i \fghanistan and 

r^ia in ndlition to tho quota of Indian 


delegates and the women vibitors fiom non 
Asian countries Now Zealand and America 
and Britain and Holland made it a \eritable 
and valuable seed of the complete Asian 
synthesis which will one day assuredly be 
the flower of this seed This Couftrence 
comiug second retained the interest becan>e 
of its noaeltj It certiiolj was thnlling 
to avail down tlie 'Mall antli a Burmese 
graduate one side and our Cherry Blossom 
Japanese girl on tlie other 

At another time to hear Begum 31 aula 
Baksh telling funny stones in her fluent 
Persian while lier little be-ringed hands 
twipled like stars in gesticulation ns she 
made her points with a hearty laugh m 
which her Afgiianistan friend joined 

Appearance and costume and customs proved 
peat attractions and caused the Asian 
e*i conquer legitimate rfarin^sS 

p body and brain even to the Aid of the 
fortaipt They also gave zest and variety 
rn j social engagements which 

tilled our nights wherein perhaps the 
deepep sense of kinship avas rAilized in 

interchango of lolk and national song 

ID mysterip of hair dressing or tying of 
#' P tales of marriage m comparisons 
01 food preparation in criticisms and 
appeciations of men and mother 
in laws Certainly the work of the Asian 
Conference was done os much outside as 
Conference sessions 

For both Conferences the exhibition of hnndi 
crafts bronebt bj- delegilos provided 1 Mnc 
and taluibfo addition to tlio OTposilion of ideas 
by words only Another year there will be 
accommodation for this practical 
tnA Indian Conferencos support of 

nppnous mdustnes A visit to the admira 
lifli * Depnt also stimii 

noD.factory production This 
J >n whichlabourquestions had 

of social reform 

wT iT ‘ Conference The 

Iv in r ^0 be interpreted entire- 

condillnl^''' ?/ null or lactorr 

conditions It irn, go„d (|,„ ivonicn s needs 

demsnd^ i"V°," '■'•'""■ed nod reforms 

morn about the orfimizilion of liomc crafts 
hole re i."""™'*""' r»P>i'«ln>n Thot mil 

i" still “i" conference 

IS st ll too mucli a cilj- product. 

Sti/rehins“l'‘li"°i'*"“'’‘ ^nnln Act 

on Hie minds of the Indian delecslci Gresf 
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censure poured out oo tbo ^ 

by erery^speaker for its failure 

Act. The laws about marriage <i'»closed m a 

the \siaa sessions were most loterestio^ 1 

Burma all the property^ and income are J 

owned jointly by the husband and •' 

There is no child imtnage m Ceylon 

i. no religious marriage m Burma ^ 

woman owning property m p.,,,., 

marriage to a non Petaim tafec 

any proceeds from her property , . 

allowed to enter her country etcept w^u tn« 

greate t difficullr It was easy 

natural selection for marnnse is decidedly 

not the custom of \siati ,v, 

from Beyrout to Tokjo To reform tb^ 

the Arabian -Women s Conference had 

that “the parties to a marnsge should ha^o 

sn^icient time before the ^•‘"'*‘5 

one another’s acquaintance e« « . 

remaio> the critical P®‘“\®‘ * .^irls 
life and motherhood its Talley of - . 

'"'^Pen an. it wa. aUo due to the fac* that 
boti I reTdent and ‘^"cretary were women 

pounaaltr some of us ^ 
m, ed out nnvn oocd sj ters-'^vrejm ^vi 
and Kaniala Den piUars of ‘ 

Conferences ' It was surely 
careUssne s and irgratitude that caused the 


deUsates not to (ail to elect '“““nl® 

a V^e-President for the c mint Tear after 
lll shrhad doo, for t^ae Co"f™f'L 
HuidcWoper and Mrs Bnjlal Nehru and Hi s 
Laiarns aod Mrs Jinarajada-a ° 

aWr abseol The three newcomeih m office 
male theirmarl, at once The 
All India Conler-nce eras Dr llnthlllatstim 
Reddy Er Deputy President of the Mndrie 
Lceisbtive Council well known and ranch 
bT?d in South India but almost a stranger 
to North India Her grasp of affairs and the 
simolicitT and sincerity of her dedicated 
chsracter won her respect at once and her 
'.TnJrenco of Urdu seemed no detriment to her 
ma>terly handling of the speakers and 
„ud.en« Ram Rajwade as Se®retYJ- of he 
two Conferences bore the brent of the 
battle Very few women conld have managed 
two Tets of correspondence two sets of 
file*- double sets of resolutions and speakers 
• -.iian-remeDb and continnous taking of 
f minutes and notes Then there was al o the 
A ■wntin*’- of two important reports and tho 
P readme s to speak clearly and eFectively 
a on many subjects She is the worthy 
daughter of ^ir Iforipant Joshi and a 
it recrait of the first quality for th« women s 
n conference She was unaniraoDsly re elected 
ctecrefary for this year LaikumaTi kmrit 
e Kaur of Julluniler aUo immediately won the 
PI reaped of the delegates for her powers of 
er «!emce The Chairwoman of tho Eeceptom 
to Committee Lady Qadir had actually opened 
ie the Conference m the rery large ConTOca 
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Boycott Movement and its Effect on Trade 

B' II SIMIA PhD 


F rom tljo recently issued odicfil return 
here 'i,';?*’!," «'»" 

111 . BrfllsL ah;? 0 

the current financial Tear S ^ ^ 
cliare, are c,lcu?aM " be o/tr ’’ the'”^ 

quinquennium 

(K.no months 1st April to 31st Iteceraber) 

shire quoted above The undonbt^d^*"*’?® 
ecoaomic depression in Ind.riWh?^ 
tune must be similarly ruled ^ 


pe reil reii,on must be looked for rather 
n the present polittcnl movement in India, 
which seeks to rephee Hntisli poods by 
non British goods when injigcnons substi- 
tutes are not forthcoming In the table below 
the year 1930 lias been split up into two 
periods M January Vircli (, e tlie period 
IM r ‘°i‘!l® »' ‘'“i raoveraentl and 

10) April December riiese two are separately 
1909 ’ir^ll™*'’ o°''>'0'>P"nding periods of 

tmr“ “ii “'0 PO'oonloEo method To illustrate 
tho method by an instance, m eolomn (1) 
the price indor tor Jannary-IIarch, 1930 
1137) has beeo dedueted from tho correspond- 
171 tan's nnd the decline 

thol929'’Sre‘'(to"be'f2)““ °* 
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I I’tttcts V\D ImIORT^ I\ Kutv DCBING 
lOJO ASP 1930 

ihnpffrt figures are ttt Rs laes [R^ lOOOOOi 
Vmeiiiaqi’ fnJl^ Jiaie Ueu cnkulaleil fiom 
figures io ncaiesi thou^nad) 



S5C 


f2) 13) (1 

144 20 10 3074 6S03 
2(376 3431 6107 
f53 130 114 

7632 103 37 170 60 


lO'fl 

Tia— liar I030 127 

po Fall 12 

1020 140 wv,- 

April— Dw 1030 113 47 ofi 7610 12366 

^ PC Fall 10 377 204 312 

ft sfeo thit dunnj the first three 

moDths ajwg'rto imparts fell bf opproxi- 


matclr the same amount as prices (11 4 
per cent compared with 12 per cent) British 
imports declined proportionately less (S3 
per ceotl ami nou-British iraports more 
(ISO pel cent This position is reversed 
doting the list nine months British imports 
reeoniins a heavier decltoe compared with 
as^regatt imports ind s <ti!J more serious 
fill cumpired with non British imports It 
will nlsj be se®n that aggregate imports have 
fallen pr portiomtelr more than prices for 
it present tie price of agnculhiral 
commoditi s is nnicli more depres ed tt an 
ihit tf mumfictiiKs with the result that 
India s purchasing power Ins been senouslr 
crippled 

Ihe evt->iit ot tin leplacement of British 
cotton maniit lotiirt' hr non British corapeti 
tor* m spitt of the pr»f rtnee of > per cent, 
Is seen to be criiter dining the last nine 
months than during tlie hr t three mootiis 
is shown beloo in Iible II 


II InroiTS ov Cotroa Mvicfvctches isto Isou Dtnis 1929 isi 1930 
{Implit flgiirr'< are m JJa Ines (Ri 100000) P<ieenlag<' fnll< hni* been crtlciiliifed 
fioin figures to maiest t/Mu<an(f iftensls d note lucrenses) 


Orex Piece cools White i lec^goMs t oloared Picee^roods Twist' and 4 arcs 
Br Non Br Tot. hr Non Ur Tot Br non Br lot Br Son Ur lot 

(IK i2> (J) (4) (j) (C> (7) (b) (9) (l(h (31) (121 

- 1929 401 280 (>3l 374 33 407 2b> 1-12 400 9? 87 184 

faay—JIarch 1030 342 221 503 322 46 d*>3 237 1 53 890 6> 68 130 

pc Fall 147 40 10b 161 398* 90 11 6 160* 24 390 225 2“6 

. . 1929 b34 bt)() 1530 8 90 80 960 7 14 410 1124 234 236 470 

4pTil-Dec 1930 202 312 574 429 73 501 384 l.SO 564 96 141 233 

pcFallOSO 552 6'5 U4 85 478 462 5b3 400 6S8 405 496 


It will be noticed that except in the case 
« while niid coloured piece-goods the 
disparilv between the percentage lalls 
recoded by British and non British goods 
has become wider dnriog the second period 
compared with the first It s.honld also b« 
tieted that there were heavy imports Irom 
son hfitish countries of the-e two commo 


dities during the early months of the year, 
so roach so that 1930 figures exceeded the 
corresponding figures for 1929 

\s shown in Table III below, there has 
been replacement ot British by non British 
import' in the case of other commodities 
as well 


III IvroBTs or Oruu CounouiTiFs into I\Otv m-mso 1929 ash 1930 
(fi'jport figures are i;i lU laes (Jv# JOOOOO) rtrceHlage falls hate been calruloted 
fiom figures to nearest thousand *.lstensks denote increases) 

Machinery and Mill Cigarettes LSectnc-il Provi ions Ilar/twaw' 
a»DrW instruments 

3 B* Tot Ilr tw Tot Br Tot Br b'^q Tot 


4 69 


Br 


Br 


Br 


Br 


T , s,ar, isv 469 5* 43 53 9.3 36 89 51 lilO 151 4.1 g, , 

Jin.-Mar tyjrt tli 49l (.t It ft, o<> 4a 194 o7 74 13J a?, So .« 

ye Pan IIS' 77 1^4’ 2^r JS-V 24 JG?* li>5* 2,9 i^k oo oV. * 

, , Pr*9 yo' 3,11 1.J2 14- 1 H-* 156 ittt 257 J-O 2V. 414 wj -.i-. 

\yr,-lVp 10^,0 ■^U 277 1091 71 3^ S2 l *v 9, 2.H) I,a0 22G 37GlC<irc- ' 

r C Jail I"" J'to Jb.1 4C31315* 449 199 .1 342 Iftl 
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reviews and notices of b 

aS!l‘ ‘'■'•‘m utldWj" l/i-alri '\”S' o'''’’''',, Fn 

ml/,"'';* W'’»Wl I‘u>\ 

Vt ‘Sr'x„^;s" 

FNOUsn '”" "" ' 


FNOLISn 

--Vi;-;, 

o«-nrrtdl> Che .idrid^tmToTlh,,'’, '» •“« 

a SO chillis to inve rmnnv Ji * lactation Jlo 
clearance of Pi>t.^ malaria bi tji^ 

Oenenl statoraeutsilike thcie^iifih*^ 

data to support tiiein are of scientific 

llie look coEta ns mans ramt.I?^ sihatever 

cannot be acccntel ne « j ”” ®^atein(*Dts which 

T" -? 

Sr!' e£F 

stair to record ssstetmiiZii adeauate 

made from day to i *’*?, observation 

scienlilic, cnlicisni ^ publish them for 

aSr'TT r/, /■;,« ™„„rf , J 

inspector General of p!, son* ^ S 


I \ 5 ’ow/y fvt Jndta J 

for the Tmioo^* second pnxlnclion of tho 

V A (lIorTan]) Arn'O 

Jottiwoni Iv thft »i. I ^*“1 i‘^''oa) The look b 
'!'• l«Mo I A° t‘°P of Madras It is a svon- 
thoroiighls famiii-^*^ ** Person "ho 

Msw a\,4onS .'V"', Theaui 

aj«tems as in,^i LjPf^fuction of the pn 
*be "orid * ]ip \"i la the difTcrcnt countries 

amongst olDciis an^^'‘, outlook so r 

f® -inietTstinK in a s\ mpathetic i 

kuide and heli» th« \ws i» intended 

to understand °f •f'f' eencnl put 

tomedj the wuscs nf "'"'“p '* to seek out •> 
meaninmg of nnsnr. . crime to nnderstaud 
of the means and inr.ti*'’ 5" accurate kno"led 
fp.roalu that it'?o pn omdmmi tratu 

tliat puQislmicnt^ msumcient raerelj to run', 
efTorfi to reform in ^ 'nust li" supplemented I 
PHSent m u ‘to mctliods of refer 

to that vital part^"nf *? interest the pul 
tho ex pn oner' The i^torin-the welfare 

™;x LLifP ^^' c ' D^Th l 2 ii & 

ui-K has been thoroufthly stre*sc 



reviews and notices of books 

?rtX / ^^‘^rcnt ofan/b(rll! ..J ‘’*'’‘ a'-^nw/T/M / not be nott^'f 

' i.:V.^L '>'^}'‘!'0 0 .nr,.,fe(t Ih^lr'Lin !'°’' fy/i/m? 

■ r/«T //« Zfc3,’ /X/'fi.i'* /o orir o//i« flri/ffti'/ 

“■■ r tte /MVinitHit tA lt.A lyii/niti‘ 


' llooi'^'' iC!.n V°’‘ finer, ta rtlxUny ihml 

of the looks ^ocnl,»w,s y&l rcn^^ w ^'> ?'»• o/fict /oilrtesn 

" * ••oUcetu, II linljif S, to the itnyti^S' 

'‘•" -Editor V'li.] 


rNQiisn 

I J«u 'T?;’;ArA\'-„, 7 ,p™: ^:ir,x ^ ''” >«- 

U1L1CVTI0> TO M*lvtf. ^,v fAITI PIAII 

Tn fV.,= l.„„; . 1 . 


/’i-w'/T'i 'f fi> //((/iff 

r'tlio^’iJSL*^ t pocond inxlnction ol the Jtooks 
A ,'^'■{^3 cUiied tj A J App.i*^®*' 

.1^ Ihll (Osonl T),o l^khU-' 


^»ons„eiOjihca„t/,or the i nxinction of the 

’ removed rmlam hv *k world * ‘ti the (Jinircnt countnc"! of 

vjeiiern Statements like'^tV* t™k, in urJ",J am„„5s,''„u^»«Ji k- 1 ,,,,1^0 outlook 60 

llS boVSfS, 5 ”'" "I So'toC^'S™” ™'a“STl“| tfo"' tok'^S’l’n'tSod .0 

Cannot te accented^ statements whieh «nderstand of the ccnenl po*! ? 

”' 'S, , i= "sKf te™"*!'-- 


‘li 'ii? T™™n. otTmoo °,' '“ "'"iKniJ, !“ 

,J»in ,0 f» -comio th, oono’a.ion fi '^'XrK^r''^ 


(0 1 ®^°^ t'’ 

selected vilhc'^s' stmutd take I®. 'thariVTo“'^“‘' Pn on ndmini titm 

So s?o„''r g“|»‘.sf ‘ibo “obSrS r "s s'r si-l ™"fT."'6rsf‘5.'s.cri 

^ iMPRisowm’fT n, T t«e eT prisoner^ TliP 

'LL,x% 2f"S"o"r/. 

A lias been tlioroughlj stre'se 



REVIF^\ S AKD l^OTtCES OF BOOKS 


aw to Ind aa 'choUrahip aaii la deeply doflored 
? all stud uts of Indian (iiatory 
CmuE e.1 Pu'auitEe.T ix Ayarvi Bj 
iim-mrasad Gupta, J/ t,, h L Bool Oimpanj 
-efcu ta 1 130 JxS o 

Theisorkproenfa a cntical and com^UTC 
tudy of ancient Indian cnraioal law on the uisb 
i the pnncipal lesal texts such a=< 

•lantama. Nasiahtha, Atastamho. Daudlj^n^ 
lino. Kantilyo. ‘VajoavalkTa Aishnu. Nara^ 
IthKpati and Katyaj'ana. ^e'■^ valnablo 
t the ivork which makes it acontribution to inaian 
-btory m Keneral and to the liisto^ 
tenture m particular la the light 't, throws ot 
■ he chronological sciuence of tho-c l^al works ^ 
•shilited in the sti^res they repment in the 
Ivolution of ancient Indian law A critical study 
1 the le-a material points to the coneluaion tim 
n eirii^r dcrelopm^nt la registered in the wotks 
i Gaataoix Nasiahtha. Apiataraba, and ^udhavao^ 
the somewhat rudimentarr charMfei ot its 
imval bw anl ita mperfxit differentiation 
?lw<ra liV proper and what are merely tbo 
lies of pn niLt? ^ In Man I, howere’ the standam 
nnii text, u to b" noticed a higher anJ 
2ai«l'i»atl7 a later sxiil erolntioa in re»p^t ot 
s 8yjt«raati7Pd code of laws cml and cninmii 
* ennm®ratiQa of the number of offvacw 
I p mishmenf subject matter of suita. betokentw 
. complex and cultured social life 


. complex and cultured soci-u me 'unuu 
'pf«"s to bo Later than ilaau in his 
Jlare the secentr of some ot Manu s 
break with llan » is more marked 
1 ^aioavalkya anl Kantilja with tlieir 
enal oidM their elaborated cml and 
.moeduro. thmr hiererchj of aod c^er 

*amr V further ■UcaTicc in legal .dei«h>P"t^* 

’ reached in Narada. Bnhaspati and Satawaro 

£ at of trrotmeat arrangement 
tion*. and procednre though 
I maelres on Mann rather than on 
a the ground perhaps that ^anus ti^the 
nl r currency than those of 

exad part of tlio work the author d^sw ito 

he, laws relatine to enmes nS 

"^tedtj the Hindi law givere 

allow their meth'id of airangement 

y winch the sutjeot matter of law suifc, 

cd con d’red under eighteen titles 

olnwsth modem system of the 

■<do W hat further enhances the oralue ot fes 

ratmeatw his coinp-aruon of IBndu Uw wim 

he Laws ot ot! er important countries >n 
uedwya) and mofen limes 'hich 

-fLagland arc limited to the work ot 

« work IS the fru t of a happy blradmg ot 
nstoncal^aiid legal know!e<lge *“‘^=1^ 
-■'HI appeal eunally to stadents of Indm hiMo^ 

f-^^SthTLon’^r g Its 

's 

- oames and words. 

PaPILV hotint JICKDEIUl 


AKaiAjnsToy iv inc ^Meltoo Pot Bj C 
M<^h printed at the Cail and IhUtarp /V«s 
L^ore pp 1-Gl , . , , . , 

The imfortunato es king Amanullah Khan had a 
bi" heart a big mind and a large vision Ifis 
schema of reform to rebuild Vfphan.stan os a 
mwcrful and advanced btate to tind its place in 
Ste comity of great nahons failed partii on 
account of Amannllahs impatience for spe^ 
bit brgely due to the stupid obstiuMy woeful 
K^^^fthe kfghan people baneful influence 
reactionary Jluilatia and other tntertat^ 
pardffii Amanullah s tragic exit from the field 
S^^on and from hi* nghtfnl place m lus co mtry 
excites pity but nerer anger or contempt A\ e do 
Ml know who this Mr ilonish ^Uy is or what 
h» office or work wa, while he was m India 
during those troul Ions t mes in Afglmmstan In 
hlTwrds the writer of the booklet under reviLW 
Mr lloinsh was in the closest conuMtion wi^ 
Afghamstan during the recent 
throughout th-* troublois dajs in Peshawar IN W 

b P ) and in oitiyin^ distncU on India s North 

West bonier And since then has 
complete mv information conceiain,. the ffcta 
Gooire ted with the revolution and after coUectin™ 
personally news in Af.Uaoi»t.an lad a and Kn,hm 
venture to give an a count of events as they were 
from the e.»rb days of Amanullah » reign to the 
pre^t day But this presumably well informed 
wnterhasBOta single word of praise or oppreciation 
for Amanullah » noble character and imque»tionett 

S triotisra lie has no word of regret at the 
lure of the patnotjc king s scliomea for the 
, Dol ucal social and economic regererat on ot 
I his people On the other hand the wnter has 
• Riven a positively harmful piemxe of that great 
t Afghan who one day will certainly be w orehipped 
I by the future generations of Afghans im a hero and 
u a martyr The author concludes his iTOklet with 
t a go«I oertifitate for the preset King Nadir Shah 
a It IS hor^ that king Nadir Shah may be spared 
a to continue the government of the cotmtry in which 
e he has slaked his all and may yet see, the fruits of 
ti bis labours, of hia self-denials and of his ever cons 
3 taut and unwavering patriot sm. We do not doul t 
,t that King Nadir bhah w an able general and a great 
3 patnoL lJul what we doubt is the King Nadir bhahs 
,t seU-deniil’ To leave a lonely villa in France 
o where be lived in virtnal exile cut off from his 
,l family m Afghanistan, and then to sit on tlie 
13 Afghan throne to which he had no pretence of 
h claim 18 certa nly not self-denml , „ 

♦ N N Gno^ii 


Asvcai. RFPoar of the Civtt VcTERiMrv 
DEPUtTHE-VT Duian Asn Orissa for the icAi. 
J9 »9-d0 /Vice lei 

The officiating Director of the Civil Velerinarj 
Department is to be congratulated on his present 
mg a highly lUnminatuig report the map at the 
b^nmng of the report being very nsehil to 
locate seats of outbreaks of contagious diseases an I 
to form an idea of the general distribution of the 
v^erinary force of the provmoe 

The outstanding event of the year is the 
opening of a veterinary college for the province 
The more such colleges are e»tabii«hed. the better 
It 13 for the am ’ elfare of India. The college 

\ 
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Strit «?n )'“™'iiroto lioixi that Um 

mnihllc ■" 

ll llmsMiocoralat 
So ’ “”'">cn<Ial)lo. lotcouianot 

frw fo ^ k( “1 ^ \-iocmo3 ho made 

rdTcf' tl.ni =r«^i 'i° !'»''«* 1” retom (or such 
'?!jould bo asked to rnteilun an 
posts 

n?« especially m \lctt of 

t 10 0"*^' "'*•» 

‘ av^i^ of tins most imjwLant nuenej 
1 l/vviu Bcnih hills by Uio irowssof 

castration is a stop m thn npht direction 
It IS satisfactory to note from tho increase 
in the number of ojiorations that this method is 
training m jwpuhritj 

Ar cncouratring feature of the report is tho 
can-ying out of nropajranda work bj the stair 
iiuclligcnt an I w idesproad proiva„anda troes a Ion" 
sray m promoting tho usofiiiness of a iKpartmcnr 
especially a rocontly-croated one as this 

In MOW of tlio Krownng tendenej of our jonns 
men to cam an independent livelihood bj entenne 

S?,«f suchaa undortakms tho \icw 

ESJiCt course an appreciable amount of 

^ minimnm of expenditure 
Tho lay public like ourselves mi„ht have lwx»n 
Thi?nlri2^ ®‘”PJo explanaK oftho 

13 sufficiently strengtliened coottol of 1 vr^fSii 
dSmenl“ Pniblem for* U.e 

__ K 

Tiie Gnovvxji Arm TlEvrLorMrxT op 

JSLV''AfJ-' "" S"^i- 

Sht/e°oS"r»,? >'5 

India under Briti^ rule to whidl 
few introductory chanters mir* a 

Muhammadan polity There am imd 

mistakes -whicli can how^e/^bn^olL 
The authors use of the Enlbo. ? corrected 

slipshod betraying hasty »nst;ruUoii rofomog to the'reccni 

of thoro^h familiarity with En-’lis??^ Mr Ghoso nnJifio^ CoramissionersluP 

of German words here and therl^, “s® 

avoided except m the been 

of which the exa^t 

to bo found in English synonyms are 


of tlto book lies m tho excilknl 
uso Iftat tho autlior has mah of the material at 
*ho choice of the 
npucnal I arhanienfarj despatolies and Hue- 
1 ®'**hont.ali\c ihoiish not ahata 
5^7‘i I. J^noits aspects of IJnttoli ru 

tinder contribution nnltli* 
i”? ra''S.x,es have liccn cxfractnl withoat 
i,'®""**'" »n order to ilhistnf^ 
" "r * * '0 oiithor has sought to mate 
ffii feature is tho spmt of 

detachment ^vlllch Dr Tors has striven to 
maintam m his presentation ol the picture, thereby 
Ho » « felling and effective 

fi,A showing how step bj step 

tfto Idea of i,o\cmmcnt of tho poopIo bv the 
ami*' people dot eloped m Inda 

™«r.i ''nfera contributed to the 

'‘^‘^,“"‘1 fho Dntisti admirmtntion 
aro\e tho lesson homely their oefs of omission 
rtofes^oTwt"”i, *■" fft foltli iniintish 

one timo the dommatm? 
Mtii^rtl «Hu f,‘f'«f>on and became thorough^ 

thoV^AtcAo conviction tint iwtioas,br 

I®® ‘fiat llicj "y^ 

!Ik S hi?’ "T’ "■» Wo«‘'TlhitMo’t 

ISiioir M “ “O" ™''”* '"J® 

IhS 1 , Wihaicnt of Mhir te< lato 

niler<i*i^.ft ptirzlcd ourtosli-h 

oiT Kr Vn i;n>I«ro( ihemscives to ward «j 
matern! ^P^'snod for tho 'moral and 

th« Ihit tho Iiistorvof 

riming Li® .1*" ® fhrou-li which wo are now 

SerV", '» " clo- “hhllh ill? lonw. 

POUTICTS 

'f I'M' Slf 'V 

Cakulln f °»*’f ■( 'cf»rcr tf/iirersit;/ of 

Itoyol Lxi t/niicrsitj of CalctiU t- 

lectures^ bcfo2l‘°ik delivering a senes of 

are"now nnw.,=i*ii? f^niyereity of Calcutta, which 
revismn Lh i fo'i“ af'®'' thorouch 

on alTe The book contains 

India ratabb^hilrt * 1 * '’*?u of Government « 

U»™ ^ 1 . I f*!® 2«'«sh and takes, the 

ments vanous phases and develop* 

lustoncai cnticallj every important 

admSist?!!?™ A”. ''1"““ ■> <®»I‘ "■> pl’l' 
best standi^ should be classed with the 

1^1 ^1? fho subject Mith his , 

'^ch « of an^^.rrP^* ?°h he has left out noth% 
mattS^“ whem ^“fortance nor has he minced 
cntiusm. Pnn™. *^he subject matter require’ 
institution oMhp°®i®^®® refetriDg to the re«nt 
Mr Ghoso omnio ¥'®.h Coramissionership 

comwS h Its Jack of proper height m 
of the^miniLo t. ^ '® ^hgh Commissionersh P® 
for K re?torA,®?^f“" t ^he High Commissioner 
oufj/ (iS onji?^™A India funchons of Aae kV. 
functions onalofm distinguished from pohi 

offices of The Tr,®,h} those Performed in die 

Dom^n" ^hgh Commissionere for the 

exWne^^Mr 'ohosQ faculty chooses the 

unoso might appear mild whero 1 0 



KEVIEWS A^D.^«OTICFS OV BOOK'S 

.he nn.„.j ..ih U.«n, ...on^o^ » -'SPSS'S 4“^ 

E"55% ”a“¥r sr".rsi 

t'ley fonceded in the reform^ 'Ir mach. of the charm of old Hindi literatr^ 

dixs not worn too much over deoends npon tho interpretation of >ts rheton^ 

gs= r ;'..»"ev?.^™h?r45i’ s ’'‘-i.&VSr; 

nrctoler .leveled .,th. A™y “ *S?Sf ’ve 

fiLlusivelT on the official mbhcation » ^..j.riruvw B/ Prof Vt-<ncesicar 


folloiial Thirattcmptatpamphng^andcompr^infe jottnako 
i look which Is Itself hardly anjthmn more ® Pe I '< 


Italnalar Othee Bombay 

tifloid "TOmbmed°"wiOi ‘Tlie 7u^or s mdnrai on ^ pliilo«ophical treatise in the 
tiimlmiiy vnlh Iho tnbiect, pves a certaa air el iasertahocs “5 

na^^ahty and acrappmess to tho ct'^ptcr timvor'C as found m . Md 

noticconlyafea defects whichkive cansht our ey« piniosoplucsc The philosophy of smence o 
Tho account of the distnbution of the raodem west is also discussed 

and»iislr^smthete,A(r?.„^^?0).s^^^^ S„ Ciunn Tmiiif 

^AiluSi drama dnictins the 
i.^Kk the sons of Iiamchandix The wor» is 
canted in the old Indun stj lo and la interspersed 


ly tiurt^>Sjen in annomro E Tpp &2) ^e 
Uit account is. of coarse cornKt But as 
Ghosh has followed a 1021 pubUcoMon he 
tho old distribution and reproduces “ 
mssasa from that hook.. 


with IliniL verses 


...,„ „ whole 

passaso irom mac iwk. etplam wh\ 

t\atin<lsn4 tnet is under the direct eommodot 

tho \1I0 IncilcntallT « should aM If m|ntJOT^ 
that Itviputcma (with tho exception of 
tlTO lihartpore and Uholpurl i» now under the 
Sonthem tomnund and the .re«Pon«»biUW wr 
d tend as Vdm no lonsorbeloncs to the Oovemrawnt 
cl Inda Mr Ghosh s treatment of the ? 

iBtccnai socuntj ^m«i7JS3St 

0 nmil Suff and the A If Q- and the emp Mmert 
of tho Army in lodn beyond India, 
on«ati«factor> and i-igue there is 
emission which has struck us. 
of the various arms and serticM of Urn m 

thi took mclndes oven the Remount IXisutment. 
tut It omits the artiUorr sltoscUiM to 

The Government of Indus J° 

spend money on important social servii^ 2i^«,on«- 
wiication pullic health housiiw 9^ 
unemployment • l-cnet t etc Ho 

d’served cntieism at tho lunds of theswiw 
sii-s whorca., all modcrei 
spix-ul attention to these 

of India are an cscepiion and they have no ye ^asili uodtistix 
^wakcr^J ‘hemsav^ ,*«3 o S iSS 
r^reoMbilily which is. the mnaM^^ ^ ampURc-vtion is 


Rauzs Basv 


GUJARATI 

Savcit Kai.\ Pusiu-v Dy Pandit J/aJiorani 
sfttfnJtcr SAitrma 

Kasi 5Iabaranisliaateir Shsmiv a Ouiarati poet 
and teacher arrears hero in tho role of a music 
artuL lie fnrnisVs a long t It want in Omanti 
luentoro hy his present treatise on Indian music. 
Mnsr as an art occupies a tctt prominent plsco 
m the cultural life of a naboo. 

The author of this scientific treatise on Indian 
music has made a very laudable attempt to 
coropcso songs in simple Uujanti and set 
them to music in different tunes [Bayas) The 
ttoL-Uion that has been adopted is such as can tiC 
rasib understood. The ascending and descending 
-* every iujyn and their 


r^Pt'ocibilily which is the mndMu^ ampURc-vtion is also shown. A statement of 

all natioiul ot deht rart culars of different bmes is given at the outset, 

(^vemmeat to try to retire c^aib ^ ^ j coveruig from 

rhar^v cud the array and to si’C^ o ^ Umstbier pure dcvobonal soups to tho'e inspiring patooti ra. 
tioiicfiml services. Tho •’Ook d^iv This h^py combmabon of a poet and musician hns 

rfiUco than spaiTO TTmTcRifr of created enough material for a mtiaic student 

)^e cORgmtnhto- the author and the ^^Icnt \\ ah the help of eipe^ like Messrs Jamtekar 

«— c..-..,.. >»ou ni tiiik and Bapat Jlr and Mrs. Maharanishanie' managed 

to schicvo mastery over the scierce and the 
present work bas been tho product of their 
combined effort Tho work wui supplr a great 


IllVDl 

’’’o'd^llmdi Utem are 

fUcts but in Iii, poetics also. Indc-ed there was taJic- 


want m the Gu arab language and wifl certainly 
be viduable to those wishing to have a training 



"Bolshevism js Asiaticus' 

-acralch a KnMin and ion find a Tartar 
h an ancient mym! "hose ra;ac roMll™^”” 
haante many a Vomncaa catimato ol I.nssia 
and the Rnssians ior inaor (lecadee past it 
hi. often been staled that Russia li at heart 
an Onentat eonntn, only SDperfic.rtly 

Fnropeamzed by the Czariat autocracy 
thcorv has had its repurcus.ions on 
thooKht too. and a dispute about t^bc 
c ^entislly Iluasian and nn luropean character 
of K^an culture once cast its shadow over 
the friendships of Tolstoy a^nd Turgencs and 
Turgener and Dostoevsky Tho new it fc^ros 
has ajam been pnl 0'7*"'.>nr OlS 

heysetljnf and is 'lEptouslr denied by Dr mto 
Hoctacb man attiele in the . &hirei.cn'J« 
¥aia/Wi./(f. transhtrf and tbtidc^ m » 
/iiferiiafionnl Dij'Sl Dr Iloctrscb says 

Tb. hi loncal dejelol men! f t Rima is^acgto 

a 1 art pi ruropoan |h;=“rt She ! 

Isl onli niorooilesssnreinrtanr gnomic 

rt'sS .?T.s,rt% a “rn~r.lv «< 
^"S'Serlina rrn-^.aU* 

lUrKa, of “™»n 

tUrt JUra Institute m tefootm^ of 

Mvo coUortmn of the t«iievo that ho 

Mars and LoscH The »orld 

v.as in a mpsotiin ol rinin and SlaUn » 

of the idca-s of Mar* SocTa! IJtvolutionism . v^hich 
of luropT'an onsin irround bct-wccn 

tnisht have thrived on Uupsan ffruu 
lOOianllOM has -«fn abroad 

5ai??iaa social revolutionists tut a happy 

IhUhniimui Aiioticiis 's n 
rhrv»e 

Russia and Europe 

Tn course of tho same of*Kussia 

goes on to describe the ctiauen„o 

to I uropo , , I, r Enropc to know 

Rat it 13 no consolation ggj^ today is not 
that ^ihat 1-1 Iwpponine, in ccooointc and 

■/xtNlcmmu* eri“ o TUo .ncnly 

Eoml system of l'.?^?!^l,.i‘i’iiillion inhabitants 
created Knssia. -^uth its "“‘kilometers B a 

and 113 area of 21 million Jjiai impiWis 

sociahst part of heuropc siith adiUiona. 




lead huropo fornard 


What Russia is Doing 

Dr HocUsch 8 article contains sn cstimite of 
the Russian Revolution He first of all cm 
phasizcs the necessity of caution with regard 
to the Russian experiment 

Hut how is It possible to make even a fairly 
•rtirate cstimaie of Rassi-vi- The oflltials of 
?t^s^ know ast aa well as those o former times 
howwimwewof dcoeiio foroijn oUervers Hut 
M a raatwr ^ fact tho Stalin syotem seems to 
the r®lici of not evaimciatiric achiei^ 
menu on the contrary considerable sclf-CTit cl ni 
w “<^idont The reason for this 13 tint S aim i^j 
aiicmDtins to eot tho utmost menial and physical 
?ff^ ouMi{ his people and is conslantly spurrmc 
them on to the eoal ho 1ms set to paint tho results 
in falsclr elowmi: colours would defeat his purpose 
ahus the visitor to Russia has a eortam foundation 
tor aocuratB ludzmcnt though rel able conclusions 
tan bo drawn only by ono who cm c-orapare tho 
Russia of to-day with tho Russia of before tho war 
Uo must bo familiar with her former problems and 
conditions and he must understand her history 
The Dolshcvists do not vmnt to bo reminded ot 
hLstnrs in their opinion Russia of today is an 
entirely now world Hut tlua 13 not true history 
does not leap— it flows steadily In today a conni 
tions and relations there is still a great deal of tho 
Must. A visitor to Russia, with a knowledge of 
Itusaian history and tho Russian language will U, 
able to make accurate observations On fifteen 
separate DccvLSions four of them sinco the war I 
have been required to Male Russia, and it is with 
this background that I mako tiie observations wluch 
follow 
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>n fliA Vnnrlc nf 4hi> milf»icf !0 Itnd DOt l*ll< iJlh Unit tjllS 1^ tllO ^COSSwint xill^J 

m\ho C7i'r Siiis tcfmn Mint holds tlio liolshcMsfa to?ctJier js llio 

^frvt iMilief in UlCir cOHimOD waso and Uieir rcalir'ihoa 

Miissohni sponks and acts onlj as a mcmbcT tA tho thcvc will be a cotnmoQ callows la caso o 

te LVSb^to'lS.'’”!i^" to - ' si? 


his plans 

What ct'cs Stalinism* lU mdivtdiulilj ’ 
Stalms oiUsHndms chatacicnstic is an o\cr\\hclm 
me and iron will {avhich hoa\o\er docs not pre- 
clude an abihlj to compromiso or to tcvimj an 
opinion) llo IS tho axis around which tho Party 
and the State turn Uis actions rc\ cal a Qcfmilo 
8> stem— not a truly Russian characteristic 


peaceful ho reallj means it iKxauso any oth'j!' 
l>olici would I nne nun to tho present rcsimo AH 
licit matters now is tlio consummation of the I Ian 


On the Modern CuU of tludiiy 

..V... ftt BdiTioTid Jolou'c IS OHO ot the most 

of ic«»ch « 

Will Hus'iia be able to provide herself with nccts letters of today He contributes to tho famous 
earj products to ''^ork to her coMtantls pans duly, Lc Tc»ips an article otr Roton 
inci-ca n; population and to maintain thodass of -ai^ » 

industnal workers who form tho foundation ot _ , . , j 

Socialism and her economic system DuriDj: Iho sitwraer while waitmnfora mcna 

Ua second aim 13 tho Bociahration ot acncnlture in tho lobby of a big eosmojiohtan hotel I ran 
This IS a task which oven Lenin did not daro through a number of illnstnIcU reriows IW'® 
assrnne According to Stalinism farms and agncul you noticed that onb these illustrated rtblicatioos 
tiiral production betons to the comraunitj which piio you a real idea of our period ’ If you retd 
now consists ot a number of farmers who joint y the chief literary reviews jou liavo a hard tif®® 
BOW reap and market tVithtUis arbitrary sociah I eheving that there is any mcasurabjo dilTcrenco 
zation of agriculture class friction has extended to between 1^1 and 1891 or between 1912 and lOSH 
tlio villaffos iarmers are of two classes those of KeceoUy I studied a complete file of tho TZurm* 
compantively large property {the f-ulals) whooro germam^u; a rcmarkablo publication from eicry 
generally oppressed ana pereecuted and Ihosn of po nt of view that appeared from 18.>7 to l8Go to 
small property who are favored and whoroctfiTO it 1 found studies of all the problems that occupy us 
State ad to day 1 found alt the ideas that wo 0 ^ 10 ^® 

The third outstanding characteristic of Staliniim peculiar to our timo i>cing analyred. Needless to 

13 Its Stand against tho Church and religion. Tho say tho possibility of creating a United States of 
Church and btate wore alreadj separated at tlie Europe was discussed at length 
tirao ot the Revolution but the positive declaration In a collection of thii kind ono is able to 

against everything connected witli religion is a mc^ire how slow 4 Luraanili progicsses and 

particular doctnno of Stalinism within what a narrow circlo it mo\es One detail 

To mal e any statement regarding tho success of only in all that 1 read in this publication ga^®. 

the ilussian expeTiment is difficult. An ntteiupt •» rtpfimio 4 

lias been inado to bring tho realization of the luti 


definite imprt*sion tliat times had dianced* 
This was tho 1 rotest made against flio ferocious 
and unjust chasHsement inllictod on block slaves 
m Amenca who were cruelly whipped for tho 
most ui3iF.niucant short comings let even this 
inipre^tw of an essential change is more than 
TOirecw by the stones now current of negroes 


mate go^ neater to the masses by means of a _£«> 
gramme worked out for a period of five years This 
hiae'htsii klan is a scheduU of ionr thick volutara 
the demands of which are to be earned out witbm 

the time limit regardless of the constant and tom 4*^.4 vunc 

fic handicaps within the country To each branch bong lynched by modem Americans 
of pTodtiction and to each part of tho country a On the other hand if someono m 1940 or 19C0 
certain task is assigned and in this way each fates it into his head to run tlmoush the lialf 
la^iirer IS made to feel tlmt he is a part of the sporting half fashionable reviews to whidilliave 
whole and he IS flius able to determine how ■well alluded ho will instantly discover tho extent of 
tho aim is being reached A universal competition our tronsfonnation. Jim who remains immufabto 
IS the result. Incidently it is amazing bow JiiUe m gnat thm^ cannot stand tho sight of littlo 
IS heard tii^e days in Russia of the Third Inter things unless they keep changing Now what ebanc- 
naUona! llie reason is lliat people are Uunking tonzes modem life m trance bo less than m 
onlj of tho rmiization of the I Ian and have no England jn America no loss than in bcandmavio. 
tune or effort for anj thing else This will tend to in Qcrmani no less than m Itat> is Uio passion 
estrange Russia still more from^ Europe for Mw for the open air for tlio sun tho cult of nudity 
only very few Hoishevists kmow Europe from actual On tho Lido and at IkauviHe at AWiazn and ftt 
cxponcnco w Me formerly the leaders at least were Runs the beaches are covered with recumbent 
familiar witli ^ , , figunjg clad only in skimpy tights It is as if one 

There are no ijohtical parties m Russia tp^ hod returned to tho iirimitivo humanity that Arnold 
ine i oft and Right Oppp'iitions both acknowledge BucUia pointed Indeed who among us has not 
mrvism All political 'ife 13 dominated by a ngid got some ancestor who was a Tnton some great 
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of tfic* collective sarTcrings of liumanitr to di'scovor 
nml correct it is one of tfio finest victories that man 
can win oscr hiniself nnd over csr».\iinstances \\iil 
our cpocii 1 0 able to dnvr out of that subterranean 
unity ^ Inch makes us all sulfer together a surface 
unity MSilic and real which will be an element of 
universal happiness •* 

NMiatterrcro looks for is a umfjma world 
roll inn instead of the sects which ha'Q led ua sineo 
the He formation to naficmali m disunion wars and 
<1 ters such as this last There is such a univer 
set rclision. Ac ] egiiter lelievcs passionateh and 
1 rofoiin(U> it IS not the Homan Catholic relission 
M hich IS a mere shell of uaivercafitv inxvardlj 
dec*vvm„ in a stsentifio aac Such a religion cannot 
stand a-jainst free and democratic ideas It is net 
ani rLli„ion now CMSting under a corporate name 
in Christen lom or elsewhere It is a religion based 
iij on univorsallj accepted pnnctplcs such as the 
inherent oneness of humanity tWo wngleness arui 
practicahlitj of spintual ideas and moral li\i« tho 
jjjjJtm] til hg3f fin fi* ilifi Mfirid arouul l}>c 
Lviic command to eecuro economic wcllleing for 
a'l tho pc»plc and most important of all a faiih 
in the acrv nature ©{things m the great lavi of 
I ife that it will BiTO us all a ground and eupiort 
(or tlie temrlo of a catholic religion lackio^nothmg 
m scope and power for one pcop'o v.ith one soul 
an I one p irpo-so 

ro-(\a> the world is sick and m dt order N©. 
thing like it wo are suro, lias OLCurred before m 
K storj U It to-morrcw if is o are o<iual to Our 
relit oa an I make our religion eiiual to tho reouire. 
iiont of llio nations wo shall rcstoro this houj 
whith H our true iiaturo and our sj iritiul home 


ment wiUi one liaad and proceeded to mcredsS 
its armaments with the othei there maj be some 
slight gam in inerelj stabilizing ’ arinaineats at 
Ihe iirescnt fii„Ii feief But la tho present cnficaJ 
world situation such gain would bo more theoretic 
than real i or stabilization would mean perpetual 
mg the present inciuahtj in violation of 

Iho Versailles Treah — the allied nations armed 
to the teeth while Germany is airtuallj disarmed 
Tha otw thing tliat is clear is that unless general 
arms reduction is achieved soon the Otrm,m 
nation wall insist on arming again bpcaking of 
tho stern necessity for spe^y action, t\ie Grecn. 
defegato declared that disarmament is impcntiieiy 
necoaiarv the Dutch chairman of the Coranus«iou 
said ^o more time is to bo lost Tho people 
await hailun) now would mean disaster tho 
Oerman delegate warned of grave danger unlo«s 
action can (e secured and Ambassador Gilson 
warned a'aiinst a false sense of securitj whea 
ho said Public opinion wall not be informed la 
svrii a as to dtstciso aaiDhliiffoot mliuf'OL'D if 
tUrou_h a desire to create coniidenco we adopt too 
optimi>tic a tone as to wliat &an bo accomyishc<fc 
on the basis of onr present draft J 

It iH cot clear tliat the supremo need of iJio 
wort I )Ust naw IS not for now ma^luacry awliiabio 
and necossarj as such maclimorj is but railmr 
as John Dew e\ puts it for a nc" spirit anew 
consciousness on tho part of Gosernmepts that 
Icjuls totho reah/ation that as nations wi arc all 
meinticrsono of another o«d that wo must act not 
for tho ends of fcllisli agknndizcment lutforthe 
laive t cootl of all nations ^ 
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ftWml ittnbnte the trenweat runs of depositors to 
SSSJ. “”^r.?i.KK*.a.-C.Dcher.. of ^ To,l 

Si„o-rS£f'SS.p£o?£^ s vSK 

^Uter telliDS “L'l oJ m-K^ect ,.stt mtSl from a quarter of a million to a million 

Slfmms" Ih^wod: involved S7he antomohle shov opened >a New York and 

‘loo'ir'jiSi 

Vn.ofreadmK the Gevemment issued ^ ^ ^^,ced at Sl20(J0 

imporfant subjects. Then *^ere were »0 Henry tord after keeping his men on two and 
renimittces of some 'tJ members and thrre d* week schedules for several months gave 

Grand Committee on which t^ vs w a lew ^ 

mpre>entativea of the le=»r whese w^tht, hoaday At the close of the year hardlj 

bS,..3S s 

Sn.5,'mns"’ae" jnto th. ^ ‘"rTVMl!. oool h,.to™o of tho More ,.J1 

when there were obetnictions “ nut the e and similar stones , together and arrive 

entirely wrong imp^sion of nwnml procea ?t a Keneraliran n somethiog like this 

Then (here wer“ the Sel«t iA/nsKbon The > ear 1930 m irked the end of an era in the 

“Personally he wd I h.stow of the Tnited States Once prosperous 

alTvnnginiustrv could ^ very farm «3 were reduced to penury bv the unwilling 

to^lecwComraittees. There ness ^ £e dom nant commercial groups of the 

ran be \^vered m evidence them into the charmed circle of 

ds»,cTed?n detvito m the Oou^e S^n P^wntV The poverty of the fanners 

ct the various interests tel^a t^r ^er cm jj^g ,n ^h,ch 

and desires aeeraa to me the best form of procedure structure of the country came 

that hM 80 far been devi'ed . ,}jg ground A n tion wh ch had civen 

Again "^T Oliv^ told of eJ^Httle thought to fundamental social and politicnl 

mittees on pnvate Bill* and of issues was^MluraJlv unpreparrf to meet the crisis 

he regarded as 6°^ Pecwsanly A“. Sd ^ Ktock marW collapse of 19'>9 The 

Hut belter than «TidMce in nS renimued m their profligate esMudilnrea and 

mu-hiuery of di«covermc and simuc «^ue ^ resisted every effort to meet the needs of the poor 

Select Coraimltee ^d at the of nu y Neonate taxation The maa who more 

would go to tho smoke-room pick up a news^rer V,nown to the world as a 

and then be presented with a litfle s^bol o^ Americas enlightened mpitahsm^ threw 

acoosiitoeat to P?*" “ ret^ to the his Uhourere upon the mercy of charitable insiitn 

the inside of the . blouse. He womd re " ^ oontnbutjona on the 

smoke-room pick up the newswi^r aMinj^ »^s «o 

find that tho Jlanchester I unchren Clu ^^mment As chiefly concerned with the projret 

to know if members of Parliament wocKeu. tcnng the morale of the people by oplimishc 

answer was m the affirmative statement* its theory being that the depression was 

— largely psicholcizical It was dnring the year 1930 

that every pretension by which Araencan capitalism 
- . . L. am.F.ra had maintained its power was reduced to an 

a Sidelights on Rmenca . absurdity and every hypocti-y achieved such 

n,t Unrl// Tojnorroic Eives a selection Dtonstrous proportions that it ceased to create the 
of stones from the daily pr«s and so|5«b lUusions itSesired 
how they might be utilized by 
of the future m re^constructing the soaal 
history of the past 


a the Wth rate Judged by this standard all 

toseihor and con'twct , they fit Europe is war mad As Tlie Literary Digest 


German Alarm at the Birth rate 
Tbcre is a very good almost infallible, 
criterion of militarism It is the panic over 


_ pattern 
a broad KocVground 

Eoro 

pirtj o{ a general pattern iMn«r tn^ gjjyg 
obviously than the holiday Oerecan* lanent that too few Germans 

^-erally recotded mcihnts dune? the noiuiay that too few hrench 

r b oalonil Arkansas. 

'**They were ^ i^mplamt is heard 


.0 the number born Itaiuns lament that too few Italians a 

of appeal^ m the fo,'f^,,*'’f?!!‘}i7!*^ThCT'^ro ****Even among the Slavs complamt : 
and demanded food . for th«r fu "d ‘f' about the decline in the birth rate. 

^'^1* .>'* ‘i mtSt Smt« in ^ew Tort tja notes Dr A\ ilhclm Itopke m the ^VoiiA/krter 

, The lUnk of tho ^ ZeUung but he asserts that it is a mistake to 

other con-jidt.r the birth rate as merely a national 
’ piollcm. 


.>a and Ih* failure h-os r 
wiihlrawal of raving* acconnh. m mw 
banksi. BinViT'r circle* are nervous and lumpy • 
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It IS really -i Nvoxld ptoUem and vvkat lie <^U 
the intornatioml birtli strike is one of too 
gravest laenaces of the day , , ^ 

What makes matters worse lie then tcu» us 
IS that It IS so difficult to rouse tho masses of 
manktud to tho pent that conlronts them 

Imestigation shows ho avers that everywliere 
the practice of birth limitation \n more or leas 
rapid rates of increase is grov mg in tho Ocrmanic 
world m tho Latin world and in tho Slav world 
Strangely ono igh most poopte are taught to 
1 elieve that there are too many people m the 
world aad Dr Rhpl e coatinues 

The decime in the birth rate as a ntshtmare 
to competent statesmen affords a vivid coidrast 
to the period m which the whole worid was filled 
with alarm at impending over population 

Seemingly ansieti over excess of population 
IS sufficiently wade spread to day 

The anxiety is tho more general becanse 
great raassca of the unemployed appear to the 
lU informed to confirm them in their idea that 
tiiere are too many people This is erroneous 

But lb IS asked is not tlie prevailing increase 
m the population considerable and sufficient ? 
Doubtless 

Neverthel<>s.s the ablest statisticians who have 
oonoerned themselves with the subject of popula- 
tion m recent years have satisfied tuomsolves that 
the present rise in the survival ages of the masses 
of the people contributes among other causes to 
disguiBs tho estoat of the absoluto decrease m the 
population 

Competent authonties believe that a persistence 
of present tendencies will in no long time bnng 
to a halt oven such increases in birth rates as we 
now enjoy 

Tho nest phase may be an actual diminution 
m population 

No ono can escape the eouctusion that we 
have a development here— apart from all other 
questions of the day— which is scarcely to bo 
exaggerated m importance from an economic 
political and cultural point of view 

It 18 all tho more to be deplored that gocio 
logical science has scarcely got beyond the threshold 
•of a problem so ominous 


Borrowers and Lenders 

The following interesting note about on© 
of the icutest of modern financial problems 
occur in The Japan Weclhj Chronicle 

It IS just about a hundred vears since Charles 
Lamb said that there are two races of men the 
men who borrow and tho men who lend Tho 
men who borrow he described as cheerful hearty 

E rsous always confident and smiimg Mr John 
11 nard Keynes in the London Dalton has 
rediscovered ttus division of tho h tman species 
I lit lie finds the men who borrow sadly degencrata 
They ar^ so scared that they will not borrow — 
nhich IS inexplicable considering tae fact that 
wlion 1 amb mote tho Marslwlsea and other 
debtors prisons avero in full career whereas 
nowadays there is lurdly a penaltj for ^ding 
to pay debts Kcynoi sais 

\ wide gulf is set between the ideas of lenlers 
and tho ideas of borrowers for tho pnrpo o of 


cronuiQO new capital laveotiuent with the result 
that the pavings of tho lenders aio Icing used 
up m fmancing lu^mcss losses and distress iiorrow 
mgs iQstoid of financing new capital works 
At this moment the slump is probablj a little 
overdone for psychological reasons A modest 
upward reaction therefore niaj- bo duo at any 
time But there cannot he a real recovery in my 
judgment until tho ideas of lenders and the ideas 
of productive borrowers aie brought together 
again partly bj lenders bcco" mg ready to 
lenl OB eaaj>*r terms and over a wider gxigraphical 
field partly by borrowers recovering their good 
spirits and so liocoming readier to lorrow Seldom 
ta modem lubtori lixa tho gap between the two 
been so wide and so difficult to bridge 

But Mr Keynes is not a business man himself 
He seems to havo in new mainly the po'Sibilitj 
of starting up something new But there are manj 
would be borrowers w ho merelv want to k^P 
some excellent going concern in being They 
find that they cannot sell at a price that will 
waWo tliena to Tti>Kto what they scU tot it ** 
as certain as anj mundane thing can bm thaym 
a little while things will havo ehanj/^ for ue 
better and the business be paying sell igain 
Mcaawhilo tliey wont a little money to keep, 
from closing up and they are not in a position to 
refu e even if ono or tw o per "ont should bo 
added to the rate But the bank docs not sm 
its way so either the business jsassei into the 
hands of a wsnict for a semg or closes its doors 
altogether \et the banks are not altogether to 
blame they have heard that story eo often and 
they have m their possession ships houses 
merc^ndiso and going concerns which they 
would like to get nd of ai any reasonable ?t»ce 
One oven hears stones of big merchants living 
rent free »a houses once theirs but now belouging" 
to the bank, which does not turn them out simply 
because it is better preserved by having somebody 
m it tham bv lying empty But, as already 
mentioned the race of borrowers seems to have 
lost Us tou<Ji-or Us inclination to touch Accord 
mg to Japanese reports the Tokyo bankers were 
coDcemw at the Jack of borrowers at the year 
end pictures them standing on the bank 

steps with ba'^s of gold wh ch nobody will co ne 
and borrow Tho Lord lovolh a cheerful borrower 


God s Finger prints in the Universe 

Dr Robert k 'MiUikaa i-, the most 
distinguished physicist of America. He is also 
a churchman and a believer m God In t 
recent address before the Anieiicau Vssocia 
tioo for the Adnocemeut of Science he 
told his nudieaco that he hal found proof 
of what he calls the finger prints of God 
m tho universe His speech is reproduced 
in part m The Literary Digest 

Tho discovery of God s finger nnaW in the 
universe as announced hj ono of America s most 
a 3 t nguished scientists, makes firot-pago new s 
leriiap^ that is a Kvid a boll wav of stvtmg it. 
but toot H tho gist of Dr Robert A Millikans 
Qumble aunouncement that ho behoves he has 
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on the other hiad h ready to <!acnBca part of the 
mteiloctiut ba-sagp of the individuU and even a 
Jittlo of his por80Daiif\ m this domain provided the 
stuaent can become tlie perfect instrument of the 
spMul and precise end )io has set himself or the 
a™ that Bocietj has assuned to his abilities In 
America man 13 less an end than an instrument 


American Education 

The same subject is approached from 
pother point of view by Professor A B 
Hart of Harvard in Current Etdory There 
are some people Professor Hart says, who 
have an implicit and unqucstionin;' faith 
m education of whatever sort it may bo Bat, 
athwart this comfortablo confidcDce in 
wllefeQ education lies tho recent publication by 
Abraham t lexner entitled Umicrsitte* Amencein 
^ngh^h German (New \ork Oxford University 
TinnY’ = observer 1 jrraduato of Johns 

nn c I ‘•'tie la research 
A ° Atlantic who is very familiar 
f^ r conditions and disposed to bo 

S besinanHo the end 

6 du~\mT,^°°hJL® «“ 

disemi.nfl « wmprehension aversion to 

M social acUvities 

intelliKtual eff rt Ue protests 
evils—athleticisra courses 
trivial and tackinc in educative 
and departments , and 
mait order education Evidently hts criticisms 
brought out defen 
UD^n^vincmg explanations from very high 
4 Cooeral review of 
carefuUr wrought so suggestive and 
destructive it will 
inquire how far Hexners 
criticisms are lustifted m these lout fields 
PnoinxEscE of Anruiics 

ao-St^ abundant information 

contained in new books for 
me loptball season is just over EvcnbfX 
k^ws that college ithletics have gone far toward 
^k.ng up the old fashioned gate niM^ 
rebellions aud general hnliabaloo of three gcberations 
^0 Athletics la aho one of the fields of hnman 
endeavour in which nobody can succeeded iw 

fricLrr atWetS 

Ler hfe thaSiJ^s ^ aScs now%T^StiJ^ 

o^sJ:T faT^tlfif sl“e?sr?u "ath&f diS SS 

fhfe of later life no?^e 5 a 

liPSliSP^ 


m the gcnituio amateur Therefore vhenever i 
collie student H supported in whole or in part 
\nthout corresponding services rendered h 
abandons the amateur platform A coach is a pr > 
f^iqnal if he not a student and not a membe 
of a Uam directs the moves upon the field fron 
minute to minute The spectacle may bo magnifi 
cent, but it is war and not sport 
TnivuL ConisEs 

1 lexner justly protests against trivial rotirsc 
oe aii«e of a preposterous extension of tho elective 
sjstem I resident I hots plan always had Ji 
ehoico onlv among subject* capable ol 
« discipline The great argument for 
election of courses is that it creates a presumption 
siilject chosen hcnco training 
must bo given in eicrj course 


BesrsEss Sciioous 

of Flexners book is 
'’Poti collegiate schools of 
d 2 tiSvi'“r‘;£"'’''' 5 'u most hirtir 

St GndiMlo School 

SniiSS , Xho burijr otCKJ 

business mstnictioi^aims to 
furnish advertisers 
banks* department 

stores or transportation companies.” 

CoancsroNTEacE SaiooM 

carS£?nn‘il? cotr^sTODdence school ‘sjstem as 
sums populous uoiver 

SSTou 1 “' 

s" r‘s 

h is“ i?™r“ - 

£ ^So.i“’"iS''°sSocSS clS 

tell of conpo 

loooliois wnlini; to MOrh 

mS latoSim ' “"a <0 "orl m Iho 

B.TO creit fir"”®"'”'"" I”"'’'"' ’^ 1 ° 

toiianl ■> dSe “™Poii(Jcncc work 

able *® degree in consider 

™oi-kTon“stIy°^ 

mans &“G®Ioihes 

Umvmitv**%T 4 uilo. '^“coS'm 

buojecis as Elementarj type-wnting 
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and Exprcssins Personnlity m a L(’*ter’ And 
why sh ijid a great university tench gntoiinar 
schml sutjeots to anybody ? 

The truth seem'i to bo that the most shady and 
preposterous method ot advertising manufactured 
irood» have landed som* instiliilions of higher 
learning ^\e aro aware that no staple article of 
commerce any longer sells on its merits vnthout 
some kind of di plav advertising Sureij institu 
tion’ of higher leirniog do not need to increase 
ther fees or their income or their rfBciency hy 
sneh talkie-raovie methods of retail business The 
notion <f advertising seems to he behind a great 
nwnv of the get msewimck methods. 

bo severe a book as that of ricsner a is very 
unromfortable, for it rosts upon a substratum of 
I CTiijence furnished by porerful institutions of 
learning to tbeir own discredit Good near beer 
need;, no bush —educationally or morally 

This criticism of the trends m Aeoerican 
universities has special appl cation to our 
country where the claim on behalf of 
, vocational educati n is sometimes being 
fantastic lengths The troe por- 
posa of a university (not of all education 
thongh) IS not to provide mesos of livelihood 
hot to create thoaght and thinkers 


American Life at the Cross roads 

A very penetratiog analysis of the present 
trends in Ameiican life appears in Tite Netp 
Hepublte 

Aad to tell the truth it seems to ms that at the 
preoeat time the optimism of the Amencansis tiurg 
m* that tho morale of our eocicip is west Tho 
laiih and enercr for a fresh sUrt seem not forth 
ttwiog a dr^ful apathy uosurraess and dis 
ooanuremcQt seem to have fallen upon our bfi- U 
13 as It people were afraid to go on with whai they 
have lioi-n doiog or as if they no longer had any 
real hfwrt for jt, I want to suggest that the pre- 
wnt depression may be nothms less than one of 
the turning points m our history out first real 
ensjs since the Civil t\ar The AmerKsiDs »l the 
present tuna seem to be espenencing not merely an 
economic breakdown but a di>iuiei psychological 


change from fhe time of the Civil "tl ar oo, alf 
onr enthusiasm and creative energy went info lb© 
developRient of our tremendous resources This 
der^pment two aspects ono was the explo- 
ration of the lantinent and the engineering feits 
larolved inrechimiog if and the other the amassing 
of cigintic fortunes Today the discoaenes have 
all oeen made wo no longer look toward tho est 
as the Europe ttis looked to America in the Reanias 
sauce as towanJ a world of untold treasures and 
wonders— and tho excitement of mastering co’* 
nvers forests praincs mountains and coasts 'eems 
now completely spent. This was already true at 
the lime of the European war (when incidentally 
wo were mnnlog into a business depression) but 
the «ar gave us a new objective— new discovencs 
Uie di ooven of torope new heroic stunts of 
engineering to accomplish the transportation of our 
aimj to France S nee the war however we have 
had nothing to excite us and carry us along except 
the mcmentiim of mcner making ^1 e have be^n 
trying still to find in it the exhilaration of the 
mone\ making of our penod of expansion which 
had been in reality largeli the exiularation of the 
nchoess wildness and -)tc of the continent— tho 
brankiog It into the haroe s of the railroadb tho 
sudden Rods of gold and silver mines Hut d^ng 
these last years our buoyancy our hope our faith 
has alJ been put behind the speed of mass produo- 
tioo behind stupendous campaicns of advertising 
behind cjclooes of salesmanship It lias been a 
boor-uey which has been beeoraiog hystenenJ 
And the reaction from & hysterical eshilaranon is n 
slump into despondenej and inertia. AN hat w© 
nave lost is. tt may be. not merely our way la the 
e^nomic lab>Tjnth but our conviction of tiie valao 
of what we nr© doing Money making and the kind 
of aavantagea which a money making soaety nr^ 
pdes for moaer to buy are not enough to satisfy 
bnmamiy— neither is a social system like our own 
where everyone is out for himself and devil take 
the hindmost, with no common purpose and 2 tUe 
rommon culinro to give life stability ami sense, 
Onr idoUiation of our aviators— our extravagant 
exoit Client over Lindbergh and our romantic adrai- 
raiioo tnow beginning to cool off) for Kyrd— has 
two like a last dc~perato burst of Amencaa id'a 
Ibin. a la.,t impulse to dissociate our national soul 
Irom a funous progress which was leading from 
aatomobiles and radios straight through eleclrie 
refrigerators to Tom Thumb golf courses 




University EducMion in India 

III Ins nddress before the All Asii Ednci 
-tioml Conf«.rencQ Prlnclp^l P Sheslndn deilt 
mth tlie mture and the requirement of 
universit\ ediicition lu Indn The following 
e’ktricts from it are quoted from Tkr 
Fiogress of FducaUon 

It IS true that there can never bo too m ich oj 
unuprsitj education in a CO intry as is evidencwl 
by the excellent CTampte of the Umted States oi 
America, b it incteaged nnmbei » again not th« 
special need of India to day in the sphere ol 
uaiversily edun tioa ith its ciahteen nniversitie* 
includiDB Cmna and the Inann States and 
enrolment of nearly a hundred thousand student* 

It cannot be said to bo loads'^iiately provided. 

18 far as centres of hgher learning are concerned 
but each of them has to advance immenselv lefore 
we can hope to compare with the facilities 
provided in the better universities of the west 
rounded in. i nitation of the Ociivcreity of 
Ixindon as it was at one time it is only recently 
that the universit es m India have l egan to 
teal ae at all that they have other (unctions than 
the mere cvaraination nf students and the confer 
ment of degrees The provision of adequate 

libraries research fellowships and the bnociog into 
existence of a large band of scholars who can 
devote all thoir attention, to advancing the bounds 
of human knowledge are conditions to which we 
are only still aspiring to conform in various 
desnees The atmosphere of intense residential 
life in a university implies expense not only 
to the authorities but also to the hundreds 
of young men who crowd into its hostels 
but neither class is now in a position m 
this couotrv to meet all the demands upon it. 
'lamfe wTi?, vihien Vue lavtA \Taifftiona ch vsnivvpshy 
leamiu'’ in India drew manv a devout pignm 
from the Far t ast in search of the ever growing 
fruit of Imo vledgo and scholars also went out 
from Indian Unii»isitics spreading the knowledgo 
they had mastered It will be diRjcult to maintain 
that we have now reached «uch eminence again 

Head Hunting 

Mnn tn India Ins the following interest 
ing account of tbo practice ol head hunting 
from the pen of Dr J H Hutton 

The practice of heal hunting although no douVA 
d iQ partlv to psy chological causes aris ng from 
that acqu sitivc instinct inch has played such an 
import int part in tho civilization of ofm arses 
ni tnoro than a mere desiro for a trophy The 


pnnciplo uodtrlyiQ.. It IS a felief m the evistenc^ 
of a more or loss material soul matter on which al> 
hfe depends In the case of human beings thi^ 
soul matter often apparently m diininntivo human 
fonn IS located particiilarh m tho head IP 
abstracting a head the soul within is captured and 
thus added to tho general stock, of soul mattci' 
I elousmg to the community and so contributes W 
the fertility of the human population tho cattle and 
the crops for tho soul is conceived of accordinjl 
to tho Karens of Burma at any rate as a sort o> 

E upa 1 bed with a aaporons substance which 
ursts M hen Its contents spread over and fertilir^ 
the fields parsing again through the Rraiiy“cir hO 
eaten into tho liodies of men or aniracr and sO 
agaij into the seminal lliiid enabling men and 
animals to propagate life It is not 6UEge^ted thar 

B sely the same formula can bo postulated of ol* 
hunters lut there vs much to indicate fhs5 
head hunting generally is la»ed on a sintJar belie* 
JO a cycle of life dependent on tho possession 
o! soul 


regarding the sanctity of the head, oa the seat .. 
the so il and with some forms of cannibalism wherC 
the intention is to consume fho body or part of 
the body in order to transfer to the eater the soip 
matter of the oaten It is also connected witl^ 
ptullio and other fertility cults infonded to imbu<5 
tlio soil with productivity and it is obvious that i* 
mav tims develop into human sacrifice a pincticd 
which has been ecner&Uv as«ooiited with ogri ultvire 
It IS not surprising therefore flat headhunting 
or at any rato some practice closely allied to it. i^ 
to be found sporadically all over the globe eitbef 
actual y existing or in some degenerate survival 


Maulana Mahomed All 

Mr C H V Pdthy contributes aP 
appreciation of the character and achievements 
of Mnulann linhoraed Ah to The Scholar 
He writes 

The present writer had the i nviJege of spending 
porno Pleasant hours with Maulana ilahomed Vli a* 
nnopol just on the eve of his departure to England 
Me were both staying as tho guests of IIi9 
H ghness the Naiiab It was a Icvvcly oveniniS 
when I met him after a long interval and the aif 
was fragrant inth gentle autumn winds AbovS 
was a pale blue sky traversed V y brisk fleets of 
clouns Though the atmosphere was fll^ with 
suoshme and the stir of autumn breeze, there wa* 
a lool of melancholy in tho JIaulina s eyes He 
was semi bund and could not even read my 
visiting card ITis brow was furrowed and hiA 
usual bruht face a little faded fifty four years o* 
storm and stress had left their mark even on hi3 
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iroaphjaiQue H'* coQvcrsf'd with me on ssTcral Jlr 0 Brien mhi Agncufural economics 

Rtfi-cs 1 ut Jus convi.r»ation somehow meaJed the tery cleulj jndj(.it»3 the wsjs m whici a bad 
m savings of a tracif soul moving aloutia a staUm of Uml ttnure maj effect agriculture lie 
Torld of physical and mental a'mnj He who says 

could simple childish sod in'cnse was somt hariaen may d'pnved of the secuntr of 
luw frozen \nth the chill cares of life aol hia emoyms the frixita of their htour oi capital 
familnr natural faacj and mirtli, winch e\ea % maeslmenta the siipplj of land available for 
term in Jill cotid not chohe \s is som’what caltiiotioa owy be artiftcialij restncte'l the 
absent Hs- told me with all Jus usual fervour that fertility of flie soilmajr bo perrumeath lowered the 


the about hu asp ring for the Pre ilentbhip 
of the As emblj was (he mischievous inventioa 
of a malicious bram ' He aUo eaid that he w .3 
optimistic about the outcome of the Round Tabic 
Ciaferenco Alia. I never knew then that I was 
lalhng with him th^'O for the J ist time 
The tistorv of hn life bis been the record of 
str^nuoQs (politiual activitv animated by a grand 
t™ty of purpose and ennobled by one coosisteot 
Weal a capacitj for sa^nhee. Rn flung his p^rso- 
Diiity into everything he did Ardent tempestu 
CIS eloouent, he was a kind of Onea^ii Sultan 
kls gorcBous satisfaction with life impregnated the 
who'G co-npiny like ozone wnero he was Patno- 
r\n with him beaaow a spiritual stimulus a 
^\au ideal ht by a 1 Rht that never was 
oa (aii tie was the ci nosuiv of csm»ri> 

Merever he went the theme of }ouaah>t> the 
vad of gossips the centre of a legend 
wore than flfto>n years ago he went up Iho 
Pel Gcal 8 ...» 


sue of farms provided mas be uu® iitablo tlie cliffi 
culti^ of d iiutnng capital may to locrcased and 
the »ucce sfol application of a progressive agrlcul 
tmal pill s mat le impeded owing to the exis- 
tea cot an uosatisfi fory systcoi of land tenure 
TJie \Vorld iAxmoimc Lonference whicli 
met reientlt at Genova has clearlv traced 

the onnection I etw een agricu turat depression 
and indu t nl depi\s*ion These general 

econom prin ip es must nocessarilj have their 
fullest operation in a countrj liko India 
wh-w '>0 p I nt of till people pursue agnculturo 
tk> an uc ipittOQ an i ntirelj depend on it for 
iheir suts ten lli stale of our agriculture 
Will naturalli d i>cal ujon the efficiency of tho e 
to whjsehtnl it scnti i ted It should tlmrefore, 
be the vostoUnt eiJcivour of those who are 
miorc ted IB sebemei of astioo hjilding to realize 
the effects of the stems of Undlioldine m aoguo 
1 K- i -in-."— - ..V-.-,. v..». IQ India on the well being of her agricultural 

^IbcwwliLea rocket. Tiorer was there such lodosto and to strive to so modify tho existing 

» uvilmg'gpoctaole In the stormy days of noise theory and practice as to create a self reliant and 
Md mh which pr«od«d the fUtdoli l^t next to prosp rous 6od> of peasant propnetors on whose 
juaatinis th* llauhaas was tho most outstondiog economic strength the happmcss aad efficiency of 
personahty The rocket thatro«e at CtlcuUa has the nation largely depends 

MW complefed its ark at Jerusalem Ilo tvided to It must be a matter of common knowledge 
■no anal of nationalism tit° wings of rbetone even to casual students of indian land tenures that 

loiitics dealt liarehly with this great man in most parts of India, occupiers of land do not 

tiwczii iQ the last st^es tho faoatic coa'tuered tho possess rights which insure to them freedom from 
“ politics hal bnken the heart of eviction and periodic eohanoement of rents Tho 

■- -- ’ -* *-•* — po tUon IQ some provinces is betterthan in others 

but nowhere does the farmer fenioy the full status 
of peasant proprietor in his holding The Tenancy 
AciJ now m force m India have installed a new 
class of powerful landlords everywhere It is not 
now necessarv to go into tho ongm and history 
of these landlords The widespread existence of 
thi« system of laadiordisia has bwn and continues 
to be a real mcaac« to the economic progress of 
the Indian peasantry Under existing conilitioas 
the bulb of IndiM peasants have no incentive 
to improve tkcir holdings so as to make agriculture 
efficient and remunerative. Liability to evicuon 
and cohancement of rent effect tely deter tenants 
trom sinkins capital on the improvement of llieir 
holdings >>ccanty against the confiscation of 
»n^vcraent3 is universally regarded as a condition 


Mlitiaao 
MVwTi«d i 


Tenincy Laws and Agrarian Reform 
* Tenancy laws as the> stand to-day aro 
One of the greatest obstacles lo the way of 
»?Ticultaral and agrarian reform in India. 
Pandit V Rnradas Pnntula contributes an 
important article on this sjibject to Tntent 
iQ course of which he points out the present 
Uselessness of the landlords 

s not perhaiw so wid^y reaotmizeil 


»ho lid ha that our Ttiumcy Laws have an cnonnous present to efficient tarminc says an eminent 
■irtbu nee on the eronomic'lslo dt our Tarmers anb •wrKw.wB.’iuri. 'wsinraifts whiaiever micht'havR 


that the weakanss of India s ninl as well »» urban 
''mnomy i-an in no small measure bo traced to 
o'lpfw.nss ire an 1 crude systems of oor und 
Vnir^ The rights of the culuvato-s ta tJie sml 
5^7 , h ntabil ty and tho trandenbiUty of Uicir 
bwd ags and the extent of their fivedom from 
eviction and enhano-ment of rent, aro icgujated 
pvtly by V. nUen law llic Tenanc> Acts in ftswo 
m toe Hreral pai^ of Indi-t. aod znrtly by the 
®\wntten law fu tom and Us.-vre The way in 
land i<s held ha.3 many dinxi aod lomrect 


been the .services whiih landlords reade^d'i^ 
OUT pre-Cnti h rural economy to-d.ay they fulfil 
very few useful funcdons. '* ‘ 

Germany 5 Trade with India 
Dr IlMtraann contributes an article tn 
°° Oermanyf fore.4 
trade with India He says ° 


».* .1 A,ij — — As regards Germanys trade rvii^y 

reacuons on mdu-try trade and commerce. Bnti h - have to noto fim of 'Si 
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thcj liavc beea determiDed and milnenccd bj 
■nnnns circiimstanc'es for % Ion" time Those 
reliti^ons were of course rndelj disturb^ by the 
dreadful ^Torld war but soon after the concl ision 
of the war the normal conditions were restored 
to such an extent that now Germanv s share in 
India 3 foroi n trade has again reached its pre-war 
mannitiide This fact is all the more encoumcins 
to the bernan nation lecanse the Germans have 
1 eon a' owed to travel m India and settle down 
there only since the jear At present the 

masn tiioe of Germany’s trade with India is cq^oal 
to that of Japan and the Un ted States of America 
and these two countries have varjmslj held the 
second position in ihe raagmtudo of trade with 
India Great Britain having always possessed the 
largest share in it 


After this he gives the figures of the 
import and export tride between Germany 
and Indin and continues 

These figures give a clear idea of the great 
magnitude of trade letween the two countries 
and thev al o prove what may come as a surprise 
to many tis wkil a profllnbU marlet Qertnimj 
for indinn j rodwh Aceordv g io ihesr figures 
ijs ta'ue of German commodities mported tnio 
India t« but one-vnrd of that of India s esporl 
io Germany > ^ 

This also shows that the possibilities of 
Germany 8 export ^ trade with India have not vet 
been fully utilized llow far the grow log Indian 
wyoott movement directed particularly against 
rnalish products and also against all Furopean 
cotton goods has affected the tnd® relations 
beiween Germany and India remains still to lo 
(letetmincil But in view of the g cat importance 
of peniiany as a nrodtable market for Indian 
products It 19 to he hoped that the Indian buvers 
m recognition of this fact as well as of the 
universallv admitted high quality of German goods 
will reniam tnio to their German purveyors and 
rather tliau wind up their relations with German 
firms they will all the more cultivate them Such 
a course will le not at all dotnmental to their 
general tendency of the Indian people towards 
increving industrialization and self production 
rather the requirement of the Indian people will 
^ incroa^ m Hus waj lloreovor the dilTcience 
between Germany and India m the conditions of 
rroduction IS still 80 great that even on the basis 
of a natural division of labour Gennanj ma\ well 
^ rr ducts into 


Or Muthulakshmi Reddy as Legislator 

SlruViai iim the fillowing appreciativi 
note on Dr ■Muthalakshmi Reddy’s, wort 
ns a legislator 

Dr Miithtihkshrtu RrAU tin first ladj to sera 
n a IcK, hturc in British lndi% has iii,t publi he, 
’ilm ilsT^ "r s f of tbe Coiinr I Thos, 

1 ^. 1 . oof bo told that Dr Reddi 

the cause oflersm 
from her place m (hat lodj Her exr^nences will 


therefore we hope bo read with much interest and 
profit by all interested in women’s advancement 
Dr jiuthu! ikshmi had before her nommalion to 
the (^uncil interested herself m social reform and 
social service .ictivities It was therefore felt by 
all that her presence m tlie Council would streng 
then the hands of those whom that bod\ were 
championing the cause of the poor and oppress d. 
It was also hoped that she wou d be able to keep 
clear of all political pmties and devote herseu 
entirely to the eau e of the uplift of women A 
perusal of the book under review siioaVs how well 
she has ^ed up to tlipso p\pectations During her 
peri a of luembership she joined no political paity 
blit kept the confidence of the whole hou e a fact 
which can be well understood from the fact that 
^^s^unabimouslj elected Deput> President of 

, woman of experience Dr Muthu 

lakshmi Redd} was very much interested in mam 
of a of the Department of Public 

'll a high state of efficiency 
]|lem<^ellin„ of the General Hospital appointment 
of a women doctor in the General Hospital Vnstnr 
o strengthenj^ of the 

the mofussil introduction of 

S? hi 5 ,«7ht fcal"”’ 

.k * BoliitioD of the problems 

of women m this countn ^Ve do not exaSi o 
when we say that she has been resnonsiSle for 
muft education As a 

Dr Muthulal shmi was not content with succes 

S> h,’vo''’eSei,7 SI.»“S 

moral earne<5tnf»«B^ .»C , -the fervour and, 

Cou“j'S?d°do cred«'",l;“™V']'"' Vf''*’ “ 

woman roeml er m that bort v cSLv "i 
hcrcourage devotmn* 'peak volumes for 

A rSSuSi to™ “l, '»>■ "»rk 

critics (of whom 

r^notVrrsl o?re^teX®r who 

tlie home JIrs Reddv baa UnV., Place is 
cntiw but shown^ck-ih wl.^' 

into Councils anl local bMil* women get 

lio more wist-jined an, '•'‘Cly to 

nail n bnil Img ronstnietive m the art of 

IMIj (or p„bl. 

our readers heartily commend it to 
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Small pox Epidemic and National Health 
Insurance 


The editor of the Insurance IforW draws 
attention to the <tatement of the Chairman 
of the Public Health Committee of the 
Corporation of Calcutta that an epidemic of 
small pox IS expected in Calcutta and 
suggests that the sanitary measures should 
be supplemented by health insurance He 
says 


But all these precautions are useless il a person 
actually dies Safcjruards are ncee«saiy no doubt 
but we m ist extend these safepuards beyond the 
death of the person concerned for upon the fact 
of his hvm? depends the support of Iiia dependents 
How can this problem be met ' Epidemics carry 
away hundreds of men and women in spite of 
precautions leaving their dependents ab<iolulelr 
helpless This situation can only be met •with 
incuraace. ia case of death of an insured person 
de^ndents will receive considerable help from 
tfi® msi-Aace company and 60 have their s ifTenogs 
aiitigvfeiC The iinpendiog epidemic should be a 
»nf!i lent warning to the uninsured persons to get 
ther live!, insurw without delay 

>>9 have also to consider tho questioo of 
'ihonal ^Bealth In^uranee m this t.'onoectioa. 
Cader tfiis scheme people get medical bcueftt in 
rae of illness and also a mamtenanco allowan c 
danos the period ho is incapncitated in doinir his 
professional work All progressive states have 
Vtopted some system of National Health Insurance 
Fn..Iaad has adopted a system of compulsory 
Ijealih fosuranco ty the National lusurance Act of 
1911 Tho scheme is on a coombutory basis and 
embraces pracucally the whole wage-earning 
population. In general all persons between (he 
Mes of tc and Co who are engaged in any 
employment under a contract of service « 
trquir^ to bo insured under the National Heal h 
{"‘uiance Act Befcrt* the jva.e«ing of the Act 
tnendlv Socieljfs and Triide Unioos had always 
provided sickness and di'>ablemeat benefi s to Iho^ 
lOl their members who wished to insure themselves 
against the«e eineigencies „ 

. It, 13 high Ume that such Fnendly Soact^ 
aaculi bo established m our country and the 
cr sling fndo unions should develop srhenes of 
Btalih lD<iur3oee But m all these the aetiy® 
^ipport and direct action on the part of the 
tovemment are requi^ 


Biology In Education 

Professor A V Hill writes in TVobiriMAa 
I'hamla about mating biology a part of 
the cnmcnluro of onr nniversflies and 
schools “During the last quarter of a 
century.’ he says. It has gradually been 
realized that biological science no les» than 
physical science has an important idle to 
P^ay m the affairs of hnman Ufe and b» goes 
°n to explain why biology i» an essential 
“Ctor in education 
45-12 


The discipline of the mind important as it is 
IS not the only object ra educinoa any more than 
13 the production of athletic champions the chief 
purpose of phveical trainiog Many of the subjects 
lac^ht at school history geography modem 
language^ poetry, divinity music are to be regard- 
ed rather from the point of view of Iheir cultural 
value than as simple mental gymnastics. Experience 
has shown that biology al«o can be included in 
this larger category even for children of a 
relatively tender age An admirable pamplilet 
Bolotin the Flemeniary Schools and tls Con 
tribution to Sex Education published by the 
Amoiiean Social Hygiene Association describes a 
senes of experiments in tbe leaching of biology 
even to quite young children by a group of 
sympathetic and intelligei t people To children 
IQ ceaemf regardJess of their npbnogjDg tie 
world of living nature is vastly interesting 
Children have shown m the course of tlieir 
studies in biology ample evidence of their ability 
to clas ifv facts retogn ze relations between ideas 
make genendizations formulate results ’ “They 
have f>nmd new prol I ns in old haunts have 
examm^ them r-sourcefolly cntically oljectively 
It »s troe that such tetciung reonires more stij 
and uuderstanding more forethought and prel 
paratioD than much of tbe established routine o 
the ecftools Biology poorly taught is as bad ssf 
history poorly taught To introduce biology whole- 
sale and witaout the provision of intelligent and 
sympathetic teachers might be dangerous and 
would certainly lower ita value as an ingredient 
IQ a humane and liberal educatiou Let ns retain 
without question the subjects which dismplino the 
mind by their formal precision their logical 
dimcultiee but among those which are taught m 
order to breed a wider undees anding of tho world 
1 would urge that m the ideal school biology in 
Its geoersl a.«peou shotrJd have an assure and 
honourable place That place, however must be 
acquired gradtully 


In a variety of ways su h a mmimum of 
biological knowledae as 1 would have every chJd 
r<»ve*ia ran miaister to bis or bee ae^ and 
ihousbts and difficulties The problema of sex arc 
rooch simpler if viewed from the natural and 
obj^ive point of view Kepioduction is an honest 
and ►tnughllorward matter from the biological 
asDTCl Inborn d fferences m mental and physical 
qaolitre sad the manner of their origin are 
e^svnlial tutors in the structure of Bociety our 
views of human relationslup are hoond to be 
alfccted bp the eiKtence of such differences— and 
to br^ rauonal news on human relaUonships is 
one chief purpwe of education The basis of the 
family or the tribe the relative effects of inherit 
Midi oanrourautfi ‘hie anstocratic or the 

democratic rnncipies in gQvernm.*nt. all these are 

u “'“43 will ponder and 
deMte and which uliimately depend upon the 
ra^ic properties of man the bioJom al unit 
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Communalism and Christianity 

The National Clnifiian Cotiiicil Reiicto pub 
lishes an important pronouncement by an 
influential church group in India, in which 
the latter declares against communalism on 
behalf of the Christians The editor’s 

observations on this decision will commend 
themselves to others as well as Christians 
It 13 the misfortune of India that followers of 
diiTi-reiit -eligions have aligned themselves into 
distinct coiiimuna! and social unite The atmospliena 
of India with its age-long system of caste favoured 
such a development ith the introduction of the 
farst raeasnie of responsible government in the 
countri these separate communities organized on 
common rel gious or caste loyalties shewed 

unmistakable signs of being capable of functioning 
politically only m communal or religious groups 
Even the Chnstuan community m India could not 
get over the prevailing tendency of organizing 
Itself communally and demanding like other 
communities special privileges In the Madras 
Vresidency >^heTe Christians are far moio numerous 
than m other Provinces the Clinstian community 
was in response to the persistent demands made 
b> Its leaders recognise I as a seinrato pol tical 
entitj ID the Reforms of 1919 The communal 
elcctonto for Christians in South India and special 
cleetoralcs for other communities m all parts of 
India have been functioning dunng the last deoide 
and the results nave not been altogether conducive 
to the building up of tho united India we all desire 
to sec Fnlightened opinion in all communities 
IS no%\ inclined towards finding «ome wav out of 
tho separatist tendencies introduced b> communa 
lism m our civic and polit cal life which will also 
at the samq time give legitimate protection to the 
cultural and religious intcrosu of minorities Tho 
best opinion m the Christian Indiao community has 
been for some time expressing itself against 
communalism Tho resolution of the Methodist 
Conference is therefore timely We hereby slate 
that we have no intention of creating a scparalo 
political entity cidled the Christian commuui^ 
\\ e believe in the Christian Church as a mriral and 
spiritual organization and a moans of tho corporate 
development of the moral and spiritual life but we 
do Ejt desire to bmld up are ind the Chnst,an 
Church a separate social and poJjtjraJ PDbix eaiifd 
tho Chn«tian commiimti 

The resoluiion makes it clear tliat part of the 
responsil iliU for creating a separate Chnstian 
communitj m Indian I'clongs to non Chrjstwns. If 
tho 0 w ho desired to give their spintual allegiance 
to Clirist had been allowed to stav m their homes 
and l>e frank openli Kaptised Christiana then this 

comtnunalHra would not have been built up We 

are even now ready m say that if those who desire 
to follow Christ Bhould l>c allowed to stay in tlieir 
I omes without social or rolitical penalty then wo 
an w illmg to see the Chnstian community as a 
rJ leaiang the Chriatian 
timnh as a moral and spmtiul organ zation 
wnintuling its pm\er to tho uplift and regeneration 
of this land. I art of tho remedy for this rom 
muna ism which Im been luitt np around the 
T liands Int more so 

docs It ho m the luands of those who have, ux 


general laid social penalties on those who have 
changed their spmtual allegiance ’ 


The V/ay of Life 

The hidian Ecucio publislios the following 
reflections on life by Sir Jagadis Bose m 
which he describes the way of life as the 
up hill way but exhorts all to go forward 
courageously 

Consider the parable of tho tree which is not a 
mere collection of unrelated parts but an organijed 
umtv The tree persists because it is rooted do'^ply 
m the soil which is the place of its birth It is jts 
own soil that provides for its proper nourishment 
and endows it w ifh strengtli in struggling against 
tiie waves of change and disaster that have passed 
over at The shocl^ from outside have never been 
able to overpower it but have served only to 
awal en its nascent powers The decaying and 
eltete have been cast off as worn leauO arfl 
changing times have called forth its <yDwer of 
readiustment 

Whence did tlie tre» denvo its strengtli hr 
which it emerges victorious from all penl ’ U 
iv from the strength denved fr m the place of jts 
birth from its perception and omck adjustment 
to change and from its inherited memory of the 
past The afllorescenco of life is tho supreme Rift 
of the place and its associations and patriotism is 
the response to tho call of the country M ho coiild 
be so base as to be deaf to that supremo call f 

Is there ant strength for the constant renewal of 
our national life? Is the tradition of the past dead 
and forgotten or is there a latent power or nstiotial 
memory which is to be awakened on'^e more in a 
new j«id vivified impulso? To daj it is the 
ideality the high character and achievements of 
our people that will prove to be tlio greatest 
constructive force It will not be through transioat 
emotion but through persistent efforts that they 
will succeed m building the Greater India yet to 
be They will realize fliat for national advance it 
IS Ignorance that divides and knowledge that* 
iinitra the multiple forces contributed bt the 
different peoples who have made India tli^ir 
home and tbeir motherland 

li fv fry fr it iy ttctios stmgs!^ 

the world can lo served in noller wajs The 
weakling who haa refused the conflict, naaaug 
aoquired nothing lias nothing to gtvo or renonni'e 
lie alone who has striven and iron can ennch the 
world by giving away the fruits of his victonous 
experience It was action and not passivitj that 
was clonfi^ m (ho heroic India of the past. There 
can bo no happiness for any of ns unless it h^s 
been won for all Mhen a groat rail is echoiiig 
through the land who can lead a life of ignoble 
ease or even seek personal sahation ’ 

Opportunities are never given tut man has tlio 
divino power to create ho &an if he wills it create 
theneccs-arj condition and deternimo hi' (IcstiDj" 

Uo out then with trust nnd liopc in lifQs gr«it 
udventnro tho more difTicuIt the task. Ihe creator 
IS the challenge ! Mh^n wo liavo gained tlie 
vision of a pnrpo.e to whii-h wc must dedicate 
outsclves whollj then tho closed door will open 
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matte .ecm.oslr imI«Si.Wo .iU become Ml? 
attainable 


The Right of Secession 
■\Ir V S SrmiTasa Sastri’s claim has 
brocsbt the question of fcess, on already 
mned by Soath Africa, to the fore Mr 
Caramakh Sihal Sioah rrnte about thia 
qa.tion la 37,r Ilmdiulm Jtetmc ktia 
yinng aa exposition of the legal aspect of 
the question tho writer observes 

Such then is the legal PM't'OQ ^ 

arcoaii 

Sr^lMlS?'Jbe“.K,”^FS e^ If 

SdiS'me, srh.ch deny the Do”'™ .WS" 

it(i«>t.«inn nTf- KOtmd constitutional law wmcB is 

•KSm” «Tn.m ttat they 

-VohhsV ^nd of the two the 
more VSporant point- A\e JiWics 

8«e^.ioa becomes—an issue of 
which at present^ It ts ,T''‘ , vanwl 

lesalnsbts tut the 
nations of the Commonw ealth 
Anjuroerfts m consUtutional ^ 
the point It IS a fact ‘hat jaanot t» re^aw 

too often that the Commonwealth is beia togeia^^^ 

’iSIre-f^St Ihe'miSrS’Ja 

Sjp’e'lS A-'g fSo 

are among its objects ^ rotnain the 
ttooiimoa 19 DOW and Juiw^petw 

Mle judae of the nature and estent ot bo 

non. no common can*^ "“Ll hiA « on which the 
therebj impenlled This . time— what 

‘ Bntish Commonwealth c^ts at pa.st-and 

ever may have Ucn the P^'“9 TVtmi^n right 

in, obi” thot he SSie^i” lomid 

of?«ii>sion or wl at 13 me M . inp^oai'ieot 

retention of memberehip is 4 defined 

with the present position of srotiment of 


The posh”! ol Aytnte ,„t 

this re poet spccwiiy ujiu navy amoni? 

M“.h« K 

&™"“s”^'’“Th?|e.. ;te.. aochor .1 te«* 

, S that Uio 

nami-il f be > Ireland and 

rS^Thf Sotrilot” ” the lellei.”.- 
sacnfifcd 1 people of South 

SjJSScuel. a'dr’indt 
3”"t«'etl'‘!lo5SS‘‘t.ttftlll’'|^^ 

ifffiT VB J 

&‘s.o wi* " »rrpr”tc|7a^ 

are futile AH living nations are bound to prefer 
isolation to subservient infenonty 


The New Outlook in Science 


retention of memberetiip ij < defined 

with the present po'iuon of e^timent of 

in report o! i9 0- that the 

Sh"l‘'iS.,ou° bJ’l'oSly moi!”.<kl bytbo 
forthcoming Imperial Conlcrenre 

It IS jkoioted out by i’,zed‘^"'d would _ prove 


PTOfe'‘'or n. John Taylor writes in The 
loung Mm of India Burma and Ceylon on 
new ideas in science and discusses their 


sw ideas in scibucu auu u*3k.uk» >r3 
.jiplication about out conception of ttio 
world 


It « ,«roted out ^Id prove 

such a right re Venditions under 

atremely difficult to define the 

which the right ^^nditiMS iliat will bo 

mentens some of tne conui^ . leleVendnm 
Dcce«.«ary-in I'tcnce on toth houses 

impcnil legislation wh^ dcsirW^^ 
of a Dominion tS Jhose sntjects 

retention of Bntish “ibonmity w to do so 

of tl a seceding Dominion who m r 

iScJss iisrorsNS ”7h& 

the Commonwealth 


The average man mar not bo vastly concerned 
with the details of the particular theory Vy which 
tho phj'ic St accounts for his results But when 
the theories legin to encroach upon the proviuce 
of philiHopiiy or of religion or even of common 
sen e the average man can hanlly avoid pmo 
show of interest One of the most striking things 
j^out the®o new theories is tint they do quite 
definitely trerepa-ss beyond the prpservts of tho 
nineteenth century physicist The latter— the 
Cbs-Mcai Phr'ici't’ a.s he is called— never thought 
of tre«pas9mg indeed ho doubted at times, in a 
dignified way whether other territories than hiS 
own really exreted Hot to-day the position is 
changed and physics is now seen m a truer light 
as frOVerniDg only a part of Reality w 
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call the Physical Universe or the Physical "World 
Physics IS the science which is concerned most 
intimately with the nature and structure of this 
Physical "World and other science^ Chemistry for 
example aro built up on it Biolojy ism a different 
category and although the attempt has been made 
for generations to reduce it to Plijsics there la 
no prospect of success Life as far as wo can 
say at present is enlirelj outside Physics and 
very likely Biology will have its own indepeodcnt 
coninhufion to make to scientific thought So 
the Physical World 19 a of Reality the whole 
world of mind and •thought and beauty and good 
ness IjiDg outside it Nevertheless it is not an 
infenor part nor unimportant but when we fiavo 
put forward for it the best case we can we have 
still to admit that it is only apart 

Thus to-day we admit the possibility of 
intuitive knowledge o! a kind altogether differcot 
from tint which Physics gives Time for example 
is something i f which wc have direct ipprehenKion 
Quite independently of our senses we have 
knowledge of the p ssage of time We feel it m 
our bones” — or more accurately m our mind 


And this time of consciousness is not of necessity 
the same tlnng as the tune of Physics which is 
an external quantitj measured by a clock Time 
travels in divmo paces with diverse pereons I’ll 
tell vou who ^me aiiihles withal who Time trots 
wiihal vyho Time gallops withal and who he 
stands still witlial thus Rosalind descr bes the 
Ume of omscipusness But physical time has 
pno of this character and >et it is only the 
latter with which the physicist can deal if he 
wmuld deal with the former he must needs turn 
philosopher Space is different and is a purely 
physical conception which we gather originally 
in enUdhood by constant use of our sense-organs 
and by interpreting the impressions which they 
receive We do not have that same direct 
expenence of extentioa that we have of duration 
But whether or not an entity has a private door, 
^ it were into our mind the physicist must deal 
It -w a phasical quantity pure and simple And 
a physical quantity is one which is re -ognized 
and measii^ by the use of our senses or by 
some established procedure which depends on 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Last Straw on the Camel a back 
As was apprehended, the Goveroment of 
India was compelled by their ruinous 
exchange and currency policy to float still 
another sterling loan in the first week of 
February Subscriptions for this new loan 
were invited for £12 million of new money 
and £5 million of conversions making £17 
million in all This was the fifth big loan 
operation of the Government of India since 
February 1930 The loan was advertised ou 
February 7 and was opened lo London on 
February 9 at 9 a u Subscriptions were 
, invited at 6 per cent, the issue price being 
99 The terms were slightly sliffer than 
those of the previous loans and yet the 
loan was soon over subscribed to the extent 
of more than 21 per cent The lists for the 
new money portion of the loan were closed 
at 10 15 AM on the day of opening and 
that of tho conversion portion at 9 55 a m 
on February 10 

It IS feared that this new sterling loan 
will act as the last straw on the camel’s 


Indian Exchange Policy 


A few weeks 
con'sequences of 


ago it was hoped that the 
the terrible economic 


silualion that has beoa bronghl about by 
the eichaago policy of the Ooverunienl of 

It! . of a tension of 

the eichaese ratio The Oovernmont 

commumqus (tom the office of the Ooatrollet 
!f of tho retention 

''* .'“'’'■“SO ratio which was 

published simultaneously with the Rnppph 

fh”e'H„nse’’!,T‘^" the sLretoy ‘oTstT^ 
the House of Commons m the second week 
of February, set at naught all expectations 

comprehension 

Shinnc British manu 

laclnrins concoras, tho Government are 

prepared to stale the.r all m India. A fats! 
Mase of prestige has been attached lo the 
nainlenanco of the Is Gd ratio and this has 
S’ it % 'i’ ^ “"r industrial 

o,!! ^ “ Inrge part 

remares® •I'™ 

aove!Leat? "" 

Sir Arthur Salter on Central Economic Council 
rj^mombered that Sir Arthur 

T Financial and kconomic Advisor to 

invitation of the Ooaernment of India to 



FINANCIAL SOTES 

’ u I nt the centre would be the 

idnse to on the qnest™ oi the lomihoo „,l„ar> o.er to n stotalory 

0 { State economic council or councils nan determined by Parliament m order 

Dating hi^tour m South India Sir Arthar body de^ not corrupt our railways 
H reported to have stated certain views about ts are due to Mr K>hiti=.h Chandra 

tSe formation of such economic Vpi-v a u a. ter having drawn the attentim 

One peculiar feature of post war e^unjoic Neo F, Assembly to this new 

omaWns, he said, was that the Govern- of the 

menu had shown greater and greater anviety danp despatch on proposals for Con- 

to consult andtate into their confidence In their despau. Government of India 

tSe non official element of their stitutional R the future 

So fat as India wa> concerned Sir Arthurs observed ^Ve , and industrial 

present view was for the formation of a the contr^ ^ L°g..hture 

Ceatral Economic Council linked up with p^hey ’’ of railway policy should 

ProTiocial Council. The Central Couuci Jlie general d,^^ 

should be larger and folly representative of be Government could not stop at 

ill the interests concerned, such as '“do.trie^ But tne ^ ^rora suspicion 

commerce, agriculture, banking, railway an that J*® ^ , T»d,.ir, ndromistration They 

water transport governmet officers, econotaiste. of Pirliaraentary protection 

HdatuTP labinr. co operative societies, became solicit d matters in which 

In<Aa Slites, Tariff Board, Jute Committee, ^ 8afe-,,u , , opinion continue 

Cotton Co^iUee, Railway Rates Committee. These included provision 

Imperial AgricuUaral Research and so forth to reauirements for defence, control 

Th a body will meet only once or twice in a *7 the rights and privileges 

jear The ^ provincial council. Railway officers and special 

soallet bod*ie3 meeting once every 'dP“**V the Anglo Indian community 

•0 Regarding detail, 7f ^^^TKi^^^ernment of India admit that in 

follow with Irofit the Eogluh method of , The 3 overnmen^ policy is a matter for 

working by sub committees fko,ft«f>ective Government and the Legislature 

‘df&s -’r 

have to be part of the regolar Kv and ndministntion. at this sUge. when 

Department., because tli® ®S Se Z ^^le constitation has got to be modified 

raaia statistics would remain the duty oi m the wn gt^ucture built up on independent 

GdvernmenL , , those i.r.^ ^le control it may even be inter- 

Rosarding the constitution of thew Imw Tl Legislature, in the working 

councils. Sir Arthur emphasized that y will be necessary not only 

would of course, have to be ^ „ about a complete harmony as 

const.tnlion and outlook and the Indian,**®" to linn„ _ , . , .. . 


constitniion and ontiooK anu 
efbcial should have a predominant voice 

P.„., and C,., .he 

. if'.rs T.»*hpC"=; 4S”.t 


to bring abous a toi.ivicvo ua.iuvuj as 
>r.t«eea the policy and administration of 
.nous departments of the State but also for 
the remoral of the inequalities and dis- 


ir ai any rate, nnaiij,.. -’“”'^er ^ 0 ^ 1^001 icy can ill-afford tu neslecl the 

<in»stioD3 are concerned Iti. o managed railways, which can, u carelessly managed 

therebre that they have . "ihe set at nanght all attempt, at the adoption 

ta hoodwink the Indian the of a progressive and compreheasixe policy 

Round Table Conference res-iw*^ of nation bii Idiog 

*mph-at,ou3 of their financial sat.-,aw bgconies free aid circamht-*n«.s 

now understood that the change in course ol a few yea-s. of ™e 

giiards mentioned at the ?ho rel»l>o" between th- L..,;uire 

PtyoW to lodudo tho “'dmrrtr'l'™ „[ th, rail-rays mil har, to be O' 

s.,t.Kau»ds_„, so„uudo 
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the bigsest industrial undertahiog lu the 
hinds of the State 

In this respect one feels tint not only 
for tiie railways but also for all commercial 
and fimnciii undertalings of the State we 
should dense two distinct methods of 
idniimstration for two obviously different 
period® namely the period of transition 
and the period of rec nstruction In the 
former period the Indian Legislature — Central 
and Provincnl ought to maLe an attempt at 
concentrating control m smaller hands so 
that a comprehensive policy for every part 
of the State may be devised and seen throogh 
After a certain time will be over the 
problems will present themselves in a new 
light and tho question ol devolution of 
centralized responsibility will ari®e 

So far as the railways are concerned the 
new naaohinery for such a second stage may 
he composed of three mam parts namely 

(1) a Statutory Board of Trustees for the 
Railways winch will be the highest directing 
and controlling body acting ordinarily 
independent of the Legislature with certain 
Tights and obligations deSned under law 

(2) a Central Body of railway esperts called 
preferably the Railway Commissioners to 
look after the technique of actual manage 
meat and execution of the policy laid down 
by the Legislature and the Board of Trustees 
and (3) Local Agencies or Boards of 
Management for each Railway system or 
group of railways conveniently brought 
together 

This new Railway Board of Trustees for 
the railways will be principally a deliberative 
body responsible for the shaping of general 
railway policy as roughly directed by the 
Legislature and also for watching that tho 
obligations laid down by Statute regarding 
coutTihutiDns to general Tevenues or require 
meats of defence and mainttnaoce 
of adequate services etc are properly 
met It will be composed mainly of 
experienced Indian business men industrialists 
financiers representatives o! Indian States 
and raihvnymen s trade unions To iramtam 
a link with tho IjOgislatnro the Minister 
of CoramunicatiQQs may be made tho 
Chairman of this Board with power to 
suspend tho adoption of any proposal which 
may run counter to the general policy of 
Government The 'Members of tho Board 
aro to be elected bj the Indian Legislature 
from persons outside their body those 
representing the Indian States and the 


railwaymeu being elected by their respective 
bodies Onco they are elected tho Legislature 
under ordinary course will have nothing 
to do with their work save and except that 
annually an opportunity will be presented 
to it for pronouncing its criticism of the 
working of the railways at the time of 
adopting and approving the railway budget 
For emergencies and under stated eiceptiouel 
circumstances the Minister of Communications 
will have power to refer any matter to the 
Legislature and to receive its directions 

The railway property is to be handed 
over to the Board of Trustees for RailwiiySv 
who will manage the railways on behalf of 
the State with certain defined obligaticms 
Railway finance is to be completely ‘'ud 
effectively separated from general finance® 
and except during exceptional ciicurastap'^s^ 
the railways wiU be free to ^sa their 
resources or to raise money on the security 
of their property subject to a few necessary 
restrictive conditions 

The actual management is to ^e done by 
local agents or boards acting under direct 
control supervision and administration of the 
Central Body of railway experts— the Raili^cv 
Commissioners This body will be composed 
of persons appointed by the Board tof u 
period of years 

Finally m order to secure a co ordmatJou 
of railways with road motors inland and 
coastal water earners and air vessels the 
Minister of Communications will miike 
adequate arrangements 


Railway Budget 1931 32 < 

The Hon ble Sir George Rainy Railway 
Member Viceroy s Council introduced the 
Railxvay budget for 1U31 32 iii the Legislative 
Assembly on the 17th February The saliC°t 
points of the budget are noted below 
The financial results of 1929 30 were 
from what were anticipated FconoiUiu ^ 
depression the civil disobedience campaign 
and the strike in the G I P Railway 
believed to have combined to reduce railway 
earnings and the total receipts from all sourC®® 
amounted to Rs 10478 crores As a resuR 
the net gams to the railways came up 
Rs 404 crores only which necessitated tho 
withdrawal of Rs 2 crores from the Reset'® 
iund in order to meet the contribution t® 
general revenues 

In tho current year the raihvays have 
suffered very badly For the first time sin®® 
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1 the exercise of ^trict&st 

, ruiwar >- '^r 

S.„r ,s™> = s;: 


i’T-:4 ‘”\'™i''i-« 

r 4 rn™‘%?ce?ar,"]o 

™rir"r Ot .ho .o.al 

coniTierml imps R-. ''^3 croKs 

Th« Depreciation ^ A“'® , L, i„„d 

tidly, the balance at credit 1C 09 

tans Cjpected to bo increased tolls 10 -J 
CTOTPS at the end of this tcir 

is Tcsards the bodjcl lor '9^,,*'’' 
Erasa traffic rcceipU Ironi 
ti- Mlimatcd atRs 991 ororca or shoot sre 
rr>, ■sober than this rear The toul 
teceipU '^roro coraraercial Imp’ than 

Rs. M02 croressor B. 569 

that of the cumat year, while the to^‘ 


admini-.trations cin^iui 

dunns ®®“'“^/_,eSi,resproposed to be taken 

„t tin P"”"Pf "’fret's ilr^the lollowin: 
to reloce pf cstahli=.hment 

r.he lo»ro'”y estsbl.sument, 
S'ofc Jtinrent charges re ofco 

.e.A.r^^S'“pa^t,J';^arir»^hrs.eh..oe, 
and sidioes materials nod 

. ‘■J. d ino Tlie nomb r of ballast traios 

“ (dl" Kedoct' ;' re^'l^TdtaildiSVndS^^^ 

;ir;n;r' 1 c re”'"-' 

'’"TcrE-sluct. n .11 the cost of oia.nteoancc 
o( way and o rls all tments tor 

machined S: .»d plm. and misccllaneo... 


Uiatolthe camat year, while the towi vu|.h ^ ^ of tram s rv ^ ^ 

eaghttobcRs 97 85 crorcs or R» 4llaths abol.,hmc those which art ao; mu 

to general rerenacs, ’'I"®*' U « 3 (; cfores 
tesnlta of 1929 30 »rne;an^ Fond^w»» 

Tn pay this the Railway . j.jteDt of 
hare to bo drawn upoa ^ tlie |,.|anco 
IU.415crorc8 thereby „ 

to Rs 1-33 crores at the end of “‘® 

5Vilh regard to Capital expeaditn^ 

P} 193132 the state same 

ohrionslT would not -pa„ Tho 

style of work as m bo ^to ^rondo 

EkI duty rroald therefore line^ 

adequateW for the ,, 3 {elr and 

- . condition to carry traffic aoW 


m a condition to carry tramc 
economically, and lor tj’o con^ now under 
already began including Im ^pj^tions 
con«trncttOD If the Pre*®^ that*^bo total 
prore t-ne then it >* the pro 


..... conssrucuot* li.-- ''■*'^ ,7 i. 

“' 1 rsS"*VoS ”s7et.'r.r.ho f.,. 

'"■‘Ss’eSa ol the Centrel India 
%f''S.So”n/B«h.«.. lino «i the 
■* fll’^sSns o! the Eaipur-Tinianngram 
d^'(5)“^KaluVhali Bhatcapara line of the 

'^rlSttVSr railway with the 
•n iL hniipo on the E I Railway 
^ (7) Lucknow 'Sultinpur 7atarabad Imo of 
the F I Railway , and 

(8> Salem Attar Vnddliachalam line ot 
the South liidim Railway 


'It "%hc nffilrs of the railways of India as 

Lnonri.T*'^ lottV’ on works in the pro ..jej through this budget and the 

penditure in W o?“oi'70 crores of which „_rtnininTing notes and memoranda leave 
ran MtC materials r“rqmred to the extent “^g^jonbt^m our minds that the present 
'o itll be fouod from ^o system of railway management by a body of 


of Rs 2 crores will “ “nd Ks 8^5 

balances of stores m stock * p,st,on 
etores will be met from t xaised 

Fund Tho net money Teqn*r^.. ^ 
for capital expenditure 
Rs. 11 45 crores . ^aJire fully 

The Railway Department reai««> 


system of railway management oy a ouu} ui 
non responsible persons— whose interest m 
the success of the working is at most very 
temporary— has been a failure Like every 
other Department of Government the Railway 
Board acts ns an tmpenum vi tmpero with 
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complete cillousness towards the demands 
of the people and the requirements of a big 
coromercnl undertiking It is feared that >f 
things ire permitted to go on in this triy 
for ft few years more the whole Bvsteni of 
State mamgeraent will be thrown into goes 
tioa and figures will be accumulated to 
condeinn the present policy of terminating 
the contracts of English companies managing 
Indian railways It is our great misfortune 
that while the whole country belieres in 
State management al ne and in nothing el^-e 
the carrying out of this policy has got to be 
left in the hands of those who have little 
faith and still less interest in the success of 
sneh direct management by a department of 
the State This only proves the meceSsity 
of a thorousli modification if not of complete 
overtnul oi tne maeVuntTy of aimitosl.TaVit>n 
In course of his budget speech Sir George 
Rainy tried to lay nil blame on world trade 
depression and the civil disobedience roo'^e 
meat It was rightly pointed out however 
during general discussions that the loss of 
net receipts of the railways is not peculiar 
to the present year nor to 1929 30 It is 
apparent from figures published in the 
Railway Boards Annual Administration 
Reports that this fail in net receipts has been 
consistent!' proceeding ever since there wis 
an unusual profit made bv the railways in 
1027 28 The fall has been particularly steep 
in the case of railways directly managed by 
the State One is inclined to believe that 
the present economic depres'uou and the 
civil disobedience movement specially have 
helped Government considerably in covering 
up many of their sms of omission and 
commission 

The fact of the matter is that apart from 
the unusually heavy arrangements at the 
top that has followed the present 
system of management through the 
Railway Board and a series of their special 
officers the whole sy«feni js built on 
patched up work introduced expenmeotally 
from period to period by varions officers 
and bodici in authority In policy or in 
financing in construction m management 
and in rates and fares everywhere is to be 
ound the same difficulty namely the absence 


of an well thought out plan or system which 
has been followed This has caused not 
only a multiplicity of the classes of railways 
in India with different standards and vary- 
ing gauge® but aUo has led to a senes 
of inconsistencies m rates policy and 
anomalies lu practice 'What appears there 
fore to be the supreme need of the 
moment is a thorough enquiry with a view to 
adapt the future administration of our 
railways to a comprehensive and systematized 
policy that would fit properly into the 
general scheme of national economic re- 
construction that JS urgently called for 

The Railway Budget as well as the 
Ilailwav Reports will most likely evoke a 
good deal of criticism in the Legislature 
and ID the country Usually such criticisms 
draw alietrtairn \x> ibe need oi TeiTtmebmenis 
the grievances of third class t/^sen^rs 
the stores purchase policy the ^estion of 
lodianization the problem of certain new 
constructions a few scattered grievances 
like station platforms tram services want of 
lighting inadequacy of stoppages etc 
and communal representation 

It roust be pointed out, however that the 
remedy does not lie in these at all Nor 
do they lie m the stop gap arrangements for 
economy proposed by the Hon ble Sir 
George Raioy If the Railway Board is really 
anxious to deliver •Indian Railways from 
the danger of economic min what is needed 
JS a thorough overhaul of the rate-strncture 
and a complete reversal of the present rates 
pol cy New circumstances have arisen ever 
since the bases of the present rates have 
been detcrmiDcd and these call for careful 
consideration 

To say in one sentence a mere dependence 
on Indms external trade towards the develop 
ment of which our present rates and fares 
are mainly directed will uo longer serve the 
best interests of the country or her railways 
and if our railways want to be above 
difhcnlties not only in the coming year but 
m the years to come our rates should 
generally go to develop internal movements 
and indigenous indusines trade and traffic. 

Naunaksiia Sanyal 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bt 3ESAB31 DAS CHATCRVEDI 

Rsaitnation of South African Indians ^hen 'V«cited ^'lth the 

Mr. C.F. Andrew, wires from CapeTown 

s^ss S; r “ >“ °' 

l.-m hare retort'd dunns the last lonr Motiul Ncnor 

Atthe present mofTiofit correjpsndence ts pro^ 

'Saf »“rfS 'irj',- “? tet.‘ ™»>rn,n, .h. 'i.e “"Jlia not be formed, but 

tptneei S « nrala m Ind^ ,^ !m')“"&tr J"'*. S® fSet tie eocour.gms reply 

Me arr gUd to hear that the Sooth i„d,afls Overseas and the Struggle at Home 

ilnern Indian Consret’ b*’ “.'LS Tn. colonial papers that «e have been 

reahsod t^ie necessitr of mating -Z^fne for the^ past few months nre full 

eaonines* regarding the ahont the lodiao straggle for fre^ 

and wo learn from the Hindu ? “® TheV c°Mrlj- show that oui compatriots 

th» Ongre^s has also asted the Indian ao^ They .povetnenU m the 

Imperial Citizenship Association , ^ Motherland witli a keen interest They are 

into the condition of these tSioB to h^lP financially as ^ar ®8 

emigrants Will thi» Association Ule op al^ t^ioB correspondent from Mombasa 

ri.ht enrnevt. ■ bar, .r... 

Piailit Motilal Nehru and Indians Orersoas S«araiy» movement Our poor cnunUym 

A eurrespondenl of tb- '° e^' o S Cowesi 'offiuo alAllahab.d 

reproduced a letter that Pandit Motdsd rivw t i colonies 

Sehm wrote to the ^^"““"“iSrvmeo Irralso anxious to follow the good example 

ibgarding the -Kows aaite of their conotryroen in Bust Africa and 

in East Afncx This letter shows qni e of their this 

clearly how anxious ‘® hoS r,lMectioo Whenever they want to send 

OUT people overseas In this anvthing they should send it direct to the 

I ma? also relate an incident here in anyinwg g ^^'jary. Indian ^aflonal Congress 

November 1925 I wrote to Swaraiya Bhawan. Allahabad, instead .fsending 

of the Legislative Assembly and to any particular individual Mr C Chattur 

of State about the necessity Sinrt wrote to me from Fiji that be has 

Overseas Committee to ask pointed <l«sUODS Singh^ of £ 27-10 shdlmgs to Sir so 

based on correct intormation and » te given to the Congress Of 

Bpecially for our people m ” lepfy course, the money must have reached the 

Panditji sent me a very encouraging p y but it means needless trouble and 

irrespondence 


sod It IS leprodnced here 


.li^r.o=u'®iro”,'ev.«g»a»TS ‘b® 

excellent one and has my entire symi®^ 


Anavp Buaw-av 

AUvAHABiO 

23 11 1025 


Hindi Propaganda in Trinidad 
Some time ago I wrote a note 


these 


'dea of forming an SVnpathy 

excellent one and has my entire symiauw 
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Ihe schools in M est Indies I ira glad to 
note tfant sonic individual efforts are being 
made to tale up this useful work Kuman 
Saryu Den f Tumpuna Trinidad has begun 
to devote j ^ood portion of her time to 
Ibis can c and she deserves every help and 
encourj ment from her brethren in Trinidad 
It li be a good thing if some Central 
Indjin Association of Trinidad can organize 
tl 1 work properly but there does not seem 
much hope of such a thing being done in 
the ne^r future and ive should therefore 
help th» individual workers whenever we can 


Indian associations Of course I do not 
complain against these associations for not 
writing to me for I 1 now how very little 
I can do for their cause but surely they 
can send their news regularly to the papers 
like the Lcadei and the Hindu and aUo to 
tho Head Ofiice of the Indian Congress at 
Allahabad Though the Congress is busy 
with the struggle for Swarajya still it can 
do a good deal I need not tell ray friends 
ID the colonies that being tho premier 
political organization here the Congress 
carries the greatest weight in India. 



Kuman Saryu Devi 
Indian Associations Abroad 

Our compatriots abroad have not yet 
understood t! e value of publicity and 7 do 
not know of any Indian organization of 
colonial Indians which realizes the impor 
tance of this work The letters that I 
receive from colome-s are usually from 
individuals and not more than two or 
Ihiee per cent of these letters belong to 


The Building of Greater India 
Here is a significant passage from ao 
article written by Sir Peter Rohomon in the 
Foumrd Cuiaiia of Georgetown British 
Guiana X ^ 

^\hat contributions may not coIoaHl Indtans 
make to the motherland with tbcir wealth oi 
experience born of contact w itli estem influences 
and Western civilization ’ As li<is been truly 
pointed out 13 not India s greatest saint anu 
leader the product of a dual culture of East ana 
W est ? Tlicso lolluences u hich have been at wori 
Cor nearly a century have been productive oi a 
newiacewaiha broadei outlook upon life 
with newer ileals AsDeuao Bahadur Keshav 
Pillai observed a new race is being born m this 
colony free from the soul killing rigours of caste 
and onreasoning social and religious practices 
and IS helping to enrich the hfa of the colons 
and to gam the respect of their races 

The process of building of greater India is 
uDCODsciouslj at u-ork and has bo n so from tho 
Ume pur forefathers laoded on these shores and is 
bound to continue, but if tho continuing process 
IS to be ensured on lines that will r^ound to the 
rautual advantago of Ind a and its overseas children 
wise leadership and wise direction aro needed^ 
. . we are capable of making some contn 
bution to the solution of this problem, of buildinz 
a greater Indix I.et ns meet together and 
discuss it m all its bearings and m all its details 
and with, a geaumo desire to offer real constructive 
cnticisin 


.May I respectfully tell the writer that 
inaividiraliy we can do much more work 
than through meetings associations and 
organizations 





. NOTES 


Will Durant on 'The Case for India 


F , I f nothin:: m the *orld th.t I would 

ratierd')todaylhanlobeoN''-’l’‘“^“‘^'‘ 

^ , , „ftn»hlT Tetiewer the The author adds «o a note 

toTe'p .f '■“V'Slof"..'"""™"'”' 

ns,rf ,»5 the .rrml ..d ^ovemenle m led.. ^ Ce I»d.^ 

el dislmspi.'ied 

information sometimes mches " 

tetters personally brortRht to us. But so long 
as Will Durant was in ludia 
Inow that he was here H was Cmneht 
Te had left these 'horw and had 
out his book on Thf Case for Twf*'* 

we came to know from the letter olont M 

is hravst friends of India lO Ameriw that 
Will DiSint had come and 
back to tell his people by 
speech what he thought of the situation m 

eramrattbdosophYc'al ^ 

the Social Problem etc. 

prefaces his book ,, , 

I to lod,. to talpmi-tf I ’’’“•Ja* JfFS 
whose calwni history to be 

Th* St(7n of Ctnl> ohOn t^v-riuld b" swept 

.tttoaedVthe Hmdo. or Ihjt I 

S,r,Sr.,!SS»“'Sy."S .«d» 

bee this contempoTarr world made me Will Durant 

Bat 1 saw such ^ jn“loos thioas 

Tb„ loot .0 .pp.r»t Irom 0 lew 
race^ffenu? poTCTtv ,^‘* 7 ^homfled inaccuracies lo the book which do not 

found elsewhere ra the A i,„Bg India as *"* weaken the author 8 argument in 

wofir;.n5o'^K.>S*p.Rl»*l “S teSt. II.d .oy 0.1.™ "1 Ind.. (-‘■■o'. '» 

tnmp of this uniuae Berolution t the the sense in which Ampneans generally use 

saTenug arcepfed but nerer remm^^^.. , — v** , f^r in.im 

Qandhi of to-day a* 



this uTieadlhe the sense in which Ampneans generally use 

iv M Buddha of loM word Hindu) or anybody acting for India 

todhi of to-day as ^ w more 1 was filled connected with the preparation and 

Sh „ .to SolU,.o Pi t... wpri., ,l would h... tan 

^ And SO I ask the past so Immediately^ defamed as propaganda which 

don hr a while my m'r word for India. ,* 13 not We beliere Indian editors hare 

thst 1 may stand op RUM “ . ^ived copies of this book— we hare 

sad blood ** how irreler^t not' wrare^ble to write about it by the 

sppear besides the misht off there on courtesy of the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 

if one Umdo fiphting for uLf this call of —i » font us the copy presented to him by 

^ to «>'■» "lUthoVutouco. 
of work on this btUe book wiU seem sweet 
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“Tou alone are sufficient reason wliy 
India should be free ” 


Contents of Ihc Case for India 
We ha^e neither the desire nor the 
leisure and space to summarize this boot 
We e.haU gwe only the chapter and section 
heading*! 

Unlike the typical globe trotter, the author 
does not pose as an authority on India , he 
has a very modest estimate of h\s eqoipiueot 
for writing a book on this country Says be 
in the very first two pages of the hoot 

I am poorlv qualified to -write of India 1 have 
merely croasM it. twice between east ana 
once from north to south and seen hardly a 
dozen of Us cities And fhouah I have prepared 
mvself with the careful studv of a hundred volumes 
this has all the more convinced me that my 
knnwledee IS tritlmg and fragmentary in the ta^ 
of a civilization five thousand years old endlessly 
nch in philosophy literature religion and art and 
infimlely appealing in its ruined grandeur and 
its weaponless stnigBle for liberty 1! I write 
at all It 19 not onlv because 1 feel deeply aiwit 
India but because life cannot wait tilt knowledge 
IS complete One must speak out aod take sides 
before the fight is over 

He continues 

I have seen a great people starving to death 
npfoio my eye« and lam convinced that this 
whau^ion and starvation are due not as their 
beneficiaries claim to over population and starvation 
I propo«e to show that self govern- 
meat of India by the Hindus could not within 
any reasonable probability have wor»e resnlts 
than the present form of alien domination I shall 
lim t myself m this changer to presenting the 
case for India, knowing that the case against her 
has been B»ated all too well m what inav be long 
remembered as the unfairest book ever wutten * 
Ncvertheleas lest I shmld merely lepeat and 
reverse that enme I shall in a laler chapter 
outline the easp foi Fogland m India as strongly 
as 1 can 

This be has done 

The book is divided into four chapters 
and the conclusion After a personal 
explanation from which wc have quoted 
iibove the first chapter gives a perspective 
of India,’ describes how England became 
loistress of led a describes tlie casto system 
imd gives an account of the economic, social 
ind ‘vital’ cotidition of India 

The second chapter deals with Oandbi 
and is sub-divided into sections devoted to 
PxiTtrait Prepaiation. Kevoiutiou by Peace 
Christ fleets John Bull The Religion of 
Oaodhi, Gaudhi'ii Social Philosophy, Criticism, 


ill's ilayo’s Mothtr India 


and Estimate The Estimate concludes as 
fdllows 

Tho unifier of India could not be a politician 
he hod to ba a saiat Becau«e Gandhi thought 
with his all India has folloned him Three 
hundred mill on people do him reverence and no 
man «t the world wields so great a spiritual 
infln'^me It is as Tagore said of him 

lie stopped at the thresholds of the huts Of 
the thousands of dispossessed dressed like one of 
their own He spoke to them m their own 
language Hero was living truth at iast, and not 
only quotations from books For this reason the 
Mahiiina,’ the name given to him by tho people 
of India IS fais real name Who else has felt like 
him that all Indians are his own flesh and blood r 
When love came to the door of India that door 
was opened wide At Gandhi’s call India blossomed 
forth to new greatnesB just as once before, m 
earlier times when Buddha proclaimed the truth 
of fellow feeling and compassion among ail living 
creaiores’ 

Perhaps Gandhi vvill fail as saints are like to 
fad m this very Darwinian world But how 
we a ce t life if it did not now andJ^n fling 
into the face of our successes some failures like 
this? 


The third chapter le devoted to what the 
auther calls “The Revolution” and is sub- 
divided into Origins i Stroke of Politics 
A Wbiff of Grapesbot The Revolt of 1921, 
Between Revolutions, The Simon Commission, 
1930 

Id the fourth chapter the author puts 
“The case for England” as strongly a5 
possible It is^ sub divided into “England 
Speaks” and “India Answers ’ England’s 
case comprises The Nietzschean Defence,’’ 
British contributions to Ii dia,” and ‘The 
Key to the 'White Man’s Power ” What India 
anawere, according to the author, comprises 
Morals lo India,” ‘Ihe Decay of Caste” and 
Qieek Gilts ( 

The conclusion boars tbe caption ‘With 
Malice Toward None” The author appears, 
for the present definitely to favour Home 
Rule, though he concludes lus first paraj,rapb 
with the sentence. We may still believe tliat 
taxation without representation is tyranny” 
His second paragraph opens thus 

Nevertheless it a\ oultl be u* vnso to seek bow 
complete lodepcndoDCo for India, or complete 
democracy uniaersai suflrage should wait upon 
uniaer-al education and complete independencfe 
has Icen made impossible bv the international 
character ef modern economic life 


But tho Jndependentists of India want 
complete independence only in the sense in 
which France, Belgium Japan, Persia, Siam, 
Bolivia, etc., are completely independent 





Motllal in 1905 


Mofitai Nehru with his son 
after the latter s return from England 
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“Efficiency,’ ‘Peace,” and Poverty 
British Irapenalists, and probable most 
Britishers, are impatient of Araencaa and 
ether foreign criticism of British role in 
India Bat they may be less impatient of 
British critics of present dav administrative 
methods in India. The Nation and The 
Athemtnm of London is such a cntic 
whose opinions we arc going to quote below 
It obaerves in a recent issue 
“For many years our admmistratiou in India, 
owing to Its laeV of any real popular support 
MS teen growing less and leas efficient We pride 
onrselres on having brought India peace but for 
wme months the casually list due to political 
been at least on a Boer "War scale 
var old love ol political freedom is sham^ by 
toe fact that there are probabty more pohticul 
Pnsonera nnder lock and toy m India than in the 
remaining five-sixths of this unhappy and nneas} 
Post war world We lite to think of ourselves as 
^protej^rs of the Indian ryot’ hut he remains 
« the eai of a world stump with a standard of 
uring which IS still the lowest of any people past 
Vie nomadic stage- 

la (his short paragraph the British weekly 
rams op idea of the present condition of 
British administrative eEBciency in India of 
Pix Bnfannica and the economic etTects of 
those two factors Among Britishers there 
ere advocates of strong rule who seem to 
hold that that would be a panacea for the 
present conditiou of India The British 
lonrnal however bolds that 
“The idea that this detenoritioa can be checked 
B? a tOTihcr display of fore? or by doubling the 
aumwr of our political prisonera could only rotne 
irom men who are out ol touch with, the modem 
worlA 

The Brltt^h paper gives its reasons for 
opposing the views of those who support 
fhe principles ol ‘Martial law and no d — d 
Poosense ” and a whiff of grapeahot 
It says 

“First there is not a scrap o( evidence to show 
wat litey have iba beneficent effect so confideofJy 
PreJi led by Lord Roiherinerv, and, secondly the 
rrcseni gcnemtion ol Laglishmen is less nrone to 
■ 5‘7 'orra ol activiiy thin was (tie ‘last »w 

yu produce a certain n odicum of mternMional 
^ncy aad modern bngHad is not likely to emiwl. 
,? policy of repre« ion upon tne aan e ot a 
lew di^gruBlJed old officials and soldiers who feel 
jUite rightly that the present situation reflects on 
““®,aainraisttatioa and outlook of their genoation 
■a Inlu. 

IVe have been told repeatedly that there 
Jfe lots of very decent people in England 
But why don’t they come to India and see 
~'“Ss for themselves ? Or is it that who- 
*ter cooes here undergoes a sea change ? 


More about Wilt Durant 
In our first note we forgot to tell the 
reader that at present Dr Durant is at work 
on the first volume of his maffmtni opus 
tentatively entitled 2lie Story of Ciiihxation 
This Tolume will deal with the Orient, which 
Dr Durant recently visited It will sub- 
stantiate ID detail bis opiUDD that ludia ‘was 
the mother of our philosophy, mother, through 
the Arabs of much of our mathematics, 
mother through Buddha of the ideals 
embodied m Christianity mother, through 
the village community, of self government 
and democracy Mother India is m many 
ways the mother of ns all 

Effirts have been made m America to 
suppress Dr Durant But as he is only 45 
and a freemaa he wjJI tike s good deal of 
suppressing 


Law and Order in Midnapore” 

An iliustrated booklet contuiumg the 
reports of a non official enquiry committee 
appointed at a public meeting in Albert 
Rail Caicntta was some time back proscribed 
by the Bengal Government and declared 
forfeited to His Majesty King George V’a 
Ooiernment wherever found The press 
where the booklet was printed was searched 
by the police The most telling portions of 
the contents of this publication had been 
read in the Assembly Chamber at Delhi by 
ao M L A who wai> one of the members 
of the Committee and snbsequeotiy published 
in the official report of the proceedings of the 
Asserobty and in various lodian newspapers 
Other passages not the weakest by any 
mean« of the reports had been published 
la different jonroals Aeither the ofGcialiy 
published report of the Assembly proceedings 
nor aoy of the journals referred to above 
have liOTa proscribed , nor were the presses 
where the official report and those news 
Vila's. wiaiJi. '■^.Tchreh Tinher 'ine 

circarastioces Che proscription and forfeiture 
of the booklet and the search of the press 
where it was ormted cannot be regarded 
as an example of equal adramistration of 
the Press Ordinance 

It IS one of the objects of that Ordinance 
to prevent (he circulation of writings which 
the Goveromeat may consider harmful to 
, 1 , intense B«l m th„ case c.rculalion 
had Jrjadj taken place and some of the 
most teUing portions of Iho enqnu. 
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committees reports will stand on official record 
as long IS theso records endure Moreover 
in a recent article ^vritten by Mr H N 
Brnilsford and published m the Manchester 
Guardian there is a very plain statement 
of one of the nio«t tragic Jlidnapore incidents 
This article has been reproduced in New 
India (Febnnry 19 1031) and many other 
Ind an newspapers Therefore if one of the 
objects of the proscription and forfeiture 
of the booklet was to prevent information 
relating to the alleged incidents reaching 
Fnghnd that object has been partly frustriled 
Of course, the Bengal Government cannot 
ind daro not proscribe the Manchester 
Giiatdian neither can it directly pro- 
scribe Yen India and the other pipers 
(published ontside Bengal bat circulating lu 
Bengali which have reproduced the 
Manchester Giiatdian article So m this case 
the enforcement of the Press Ordinance has 
been such as if it were meant only for a 
particular publicition and a particular press 
though undoubtedly it wis not so meant 
We hare a word to siy to tho members 
of the enquiry committee also With one 
exception they are we believe all practising 
or qnilifled lawyers They know— and we, 
too firmly believe— that the booklet is not 
seditions Wo are therefore entitled to ask 
why they hive not appealed to the High 
Court against the proscription of their 
booklet Some of them being lawyers 
themselves they would not have had to 
incur any considerablcexpense and the expense 
some of them are well to do enough to be 
able to bear Moreover, there was no risk 
in filing an appeal It may be that they 
Ihonght that an appeal would be uscle^i 
But having placed a press and a printer 
within tho dinger zone as it were they owed 
it to themselves as responsible men to do 
all that lay wilhm their power to make the 
pnnting of reports like theirs in future Pife 
It IS to bo regretted that they have not done 
this and their inaction m this roitter his 
been such ns not to encourige press owners 
and printers to co operate with them and 
other public men in future undertakings of a 
like character 


Experimenting In Education 

RAccntly Prof William Kilpntnck of 
Columbia University gave an interesting 
and Instructive ulk on "bdacational Situation 


m India and Tagore’s School,” ht Interna 
tional House New York One of the things 
which he dwelt on and tried to explain is 
why educational experimentation is very 
difficult in India Slid he 


Indian boys very largely gO to the secondary 
school and to tho university m order that they 
may be certificated so that they maj then go on 
to some reraunemtive post. There is no profession 
opm in India except to graduates of tho university 
And there are none of these semi professioniil 
p(»iti(ms open or praclicallj none except to those 
who have passed the matriculation examination 
S? . /“[ban bos and the Indian father come to 
(tuDkot the school as that particular place where 
they will become certificated m order to get into 
a vocation a semi professional post 

Now this prevents experimentation in 
education in India to i high degree 


I do not know of a country m the wor d 
where expentnental education has a harder road 
ahead of it thmi m India Egs pt is v^y m<u.h 
the same but I do not know any r ler place 
whero It IS more difficult because the experiment 
must m turn vindicate itself by the students 
posing the exammitions and j ou cannot pass 
the examinations m India unless you gne yonr 
whole time to it And tliercforo the « is no time 
for expennientation And if nny school does try 
to expenraeot and at the same time prepare for 
examioatioa the students say to the teatshers 
tou are wasting lime that is not getting US 
reaaj for the examination And if the boys 
want to study something on their side the teachers 
W to them \oii aro wasting time Thatisnt 
preparing for tho examination 


Tagore as Educationist 

Professor Kilpatrick then showed what 
lagores school had to do in this sitnation 
and what Ins position is ns nn educationist. . 

is more than a poet or it any rate 
civilization who looks above and Ixijond an> 
deeply Into life 

tho f?.J ot* country he luis felt that 

Iftnno lml,?o "0* tike tllO 

the soul of 

rf through the history 

In 1 1 H \ i*"'!'® bold of India and build the 

InU Uat all Indians vmsU to see 

‘bis-and feels it Mith all the 
ih-Tf h ^ *'* P^tiiro H capable of Mcro thin 
vpir ^ penetrating mvtght into tho 
J^ncalional theory I speak advisedly 

Intiin students two or throe years 

mo on Tagores edu 

* had occasion tJiercforo to 
'“P"’ thoroughly and 1 wm 
* ho dciih of mvght 
an I tlkamesa of vn«ion with which he as far os 
I i??A reading nlooo- 

mrlL knowlMgo on the subject— m hiv 

rnvate reading and thinking m his own thought 
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r£i,»“t™ ”fe SS?,t«H>ri= to. be™ :S'S=fw“5 

.t.di». the “““Ji'™' ,„ toenbe SSm? /oS'eVlah to 

Jt^oT'S M to bu.td . school iVStSeSf S 

the soul 0^^ h„edon.» 

gs-',es „d,o'. sochcs 

i,ryo«Ut“L ,„ eottr,. of the „»-» 

irstem jhoald do a \^e^lcmcr to mitin ov ituko 


rUl do lor India JK ^‘“set To »■> do in the course of the ’“P” . ‘^l^go 

rs tto to/ ”4' ”£,^ "OTfto tefemos to sod Jh.ldrel 

d»WTil«toso« rnoBtly Wc-iterno^ Miau^^^^^l noiabers ol men 


”!"?jS’“'^L"SLrs Tt*»S £H? S^l ' to"l^iL^ld!ry.n"ls^^ 


i»«nu»crirt that nad com Ilcn<^»li “*• 

-aomebody cUe ef . . , . NonVlotenre 


'sXv &h'S"i;'brth;tsr««t.t 

Its itod 


Truth and Mon Violence 
Befemos to the tessone tthy mr 
™ll«.0!n hose been so hr compsrstiselr 
small, be said . u ^ 


«nUeno?s na'c — -- — r 

•me Bose Inshtute „,j 




the Hindu tntluion J^at 1 am twiiw larherinro oj the 

know «v India ‘hcjlmdu haa » ^ l«ry»hmc with truth and not 

uhichwedouothave uvthia I ^ pUyed b 

tKM w a ite w *P'«‘“^*y •'i’!! Uhnratory in by tho funl ^rt 

»h\ll new b.'rs>t putu » Itoso ar*s «tantidlr fuofiU'd 

laliutta and ^icir •imioach to twI-hc^ But I ' 


with truth Mid non violence and ^h^al _t_hiDl i^ot 


on violence aau wnf’u i lomi oi 
by the whole ol india. «p«aany 
nutation 1 think we have sub- 


t\vv,s'K'py;Vr ^.^tst^sr,^ 

r,iS is !eTeSt<.^T”s5S“f.Vv. 


sii^r„ti;,yr.e«sss. «.» 

Indiaa cciuld t>-''-l that. 1 am cev^ atvepted it a-i a tolKT. Ton may cot a I or think 

4ipiwie«t wild Ul a t^-* ra wma of Ttolencv f>o Ions as yon adhere to the 

Mh« MS-iShlK'S.sT-th the l-s«« tee me.,oht .1 eotr,;h os » J 


— th?Ahtre»Ub*d tooeress this matter wa« thorecghly 

^_, anil iSMsh-Bl out lath* rres^'nce Of leaders like tre 

The Mahatma ei» What Women U.^H»kita \j*it Khaa acl Dr Assart, and after 

Children Hate done ^^hjiberutioo it was deoaded th.tt «o tcez as we 

„ . ... ft^rden*. Delhi, sttihere to ear roliT of trrth and coo-T-jjInoce 

Speakvns at the Qn^ns *• .euad to aih.re to troth and 

I J'ebrnarT 20. Mahatma Giadhi sad *™*- 
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violence in thought and deed The slightest 
breach of tliat pledge means breach of faith 
I maj- tolerate tli® allegation that Indians are 
not tit for Swaraj but I cannot for a moment, 
tolerate the al egation if it were true that my 
countrymen were untrue and dishonest 1 cannot 
think of a greater tragedy than that tbo^viho 
believed m God were ungodly and guilty of 
breach of faith Such people are not fit for 
fre^ora They are fit for slaverj atid. worse 
For this reason I have always laid the greatest 
stress on the point that it was open to you to 
abandon the policj and adopt a different one 
But so long as you pin iour faitli to troth and 
non violence do not deceive yourself or the world 

Alleged Excesses in Picketing 
The itahatma continued 

Therefore when I heard that there had been 
excesses on the part of our people in the picketing 
of foreign cloth I was deeply pained I have 
not been able to investigate the allegations But 
you know that in 19^122 1 expiated for the 
excesses by suspending the movement That sort 
of expiation is to dayoutof thequesuoo But I must 
saj that herever these excesses are going on 
they must stop 

It IS better that the dealers m fore gn cloth 
continue to sell in and those add cted to dnnk coo 
tinue to do so than that we resort to exce^es in 
picketing But there is another danger I wish to 
warn you against If « e take to these excesses 
we shall bo opening tho door for self destruction 
when we have Swarai for there will then be no 
third power with machine guns to mterveoe and 
restore peace ueebali be fighting one another 
and fratricidal war will spell oestruction If 
therefore. 501 have tlie slightest apprehension in 
5 our mind that picketing cannot be done without 
resorting to excesses sou had better be done with 
It 

No mock humility prevented Sir Oandbi 
from claiming authority for his words 

I want 5 ou to remember that 1 am an expert 
in these mutters I am sure we have m the past 
done considerable picketing without tho slishtest 
resort to violence Do not bo afraid that the 
moment v\o eschew the excesses oar work will 
fall through 1 would ask 50 U not to worry Kesi 
assured tint tho man who is asking you lo-dav 
to keep to 5 our moonngs, must haie some altema 
til 03 to suggest But 1 shall not dwell on it 
to-da5 I have received letters of complaints and 
1 am making enqumes. It is possible that wc 
have committed mistakes 1 w ill ask all Congress 
workers to consider theNe carefully and oorrcct 
whatever mistakes we may have been eoilty of 
1 arpeol to 50 U to eschew all excesses "iou mas 
like to know what I mean by excesses I invite 
the cunous to come to me for tho explanation 

GandhijI to Foreign Cloth Dealers 
Jib addressed the following words to tho 
foreign cloth dealers, which should bo borne 
in mtud by the buyers of fotcign doth also 
Do not deceive yourselves or the countrj b 


thinking that you have done your duty by refrain 
mg from selltug foreign cloth for a few months 
This fore gn cloth trade must stop for ever because 
it 13 only by this means that we can promote tlie 
well being of millions of our country men 1 wiUresp^t 
fullysabmittotlie foreign clothdealersthata complete 
boj cott of foreign cloth is their dkarma (religion) 
Sacrifices they w ill have to make, but w hat are those 
sacnfices compared to the greater sacrifices that 
are being made bj other eectioas of the public ’ 


The Cause and the Man 
Mahatmaji told the citizens of Delhi I 
do not flatter myself that you have gathered 
here in your thousaods to do honour to me 
You have come to proclaim to the world that 
you are all determined to achieve Parna 
Siiaraj The cause is undoubtedly greater 
than the mm who stands for the cause But 
the protagonist of the cause is also y^rtairf y 
entitled to our homage, particulirlf as his 
personality stands for other precious things 
besides freedom of the country 

t 

Talks with Viceroy and the Movement 
Oandbiji was positive that there should 
oot be the least slackening of the movement 
owing to fits talks with the Yiceroy 
Let not my talks with tho \ioeroy worry you 
for a moment Do not think of them but go on 
with your work Only remembet that the result 
13 not m mj hands nor m the hands of Dr Anwi 
or Pandit ilalavu a but m your hands 1 am but 
^mstrunient and am acting oalj as 5 our aoibasaodor 
J^erythiDg w ill depend upon what you 
do and what you fait to do May God give you 
strength to keep the pledge of truth and non violence 


Pandit Motilal Nehru 

The death of Pandit ifotilal Nehru at this 
critical juncture is a great loss to the coun 
try and to t!ie world at large To tho world 
at large because without freedom for India, 
the cause of world peace cannot prosper 
For not only during the present national 
movement but throughout the period of 
British rule there has been virtuady a state 
of war in India between two parties one of 
whom has been throughout armed to tho 
teeth Unloss India is free there cannot bo 
any real disarmament or even reduction of 
armaments and without disarmameut, there 
cannot bo peace As India is tlio greatest 
subject country in tho world tlio cessation 
of armed rule must begin here m order that 
that may servo as a precedent for its cessa 
tion m smaller subject countries. 
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For tkcse reasons India s (reedonl means 
so mncli tor the freedom ol the rrerld and 
for wld pence and 

Pandit Motilal ^ehtu died *“ S! 

last for the caase of Indies freedom He 


&Mwi 


lastfor thecanse or ® °r,berhe°S.?nS^.e f -ft.— ^ 

B“e -heS' ?fSSoefcf;feUfX Srs'o 7 pnJ^^t to 

Tarvrho hrrX”™.on to perreire thA "-f, "."“Sin'^eod “t'hem to ,a,P After 
thongh the Pandit is not in onr midst in the ™ ^ ^ j;, ,oOO 

his Spirit endarfe. and may it ^ with the pabhcation of ^ 

choose guide and inspire us all ^ there was some difference ^iTiteh Court 

left ns nSf onlr the 'esaOT of hisnneonqnerrf » „ppea to the H Co“t 

spirit, «, we said_in onr tahore lransmilted ^ m. Sand” t 

rha;rSe.”lhe'”w;ftS’ow.ti;.o«h 
me to him When >■«“" J.^.r a'«' 


to the Free Press but also his whole 
family to work and suffer for the cause 
He was not a mere fighter 
distinguished for sage counsel also rnete 

a-h mtx whose wisdom bkes the term oi u.m „ue.. 7 gent After 

timid anXreal. compromise born of yon have got it 1 a ® bim tho 

faith m the cause and «>“® ^ wishing to see 

Hotilals wisdom was not of that 3 fagistrates A’ Xntively ho 

Therefore. t is that his loss ,s so kaeof, felt it Alter reading t^ thmugh „ 


at this ctRical juncture 

He has been apUy and correctly ^esc«^{ 
as. peat gentleman '“rtit' 

and manners he was the pink „ 

He both earned and spent like a pnnee 


... *AfterrcadiDg it through •‘‘^“r'.ie'To'u 
««i.i As a lawyer I would not advise you 
U apped an7 then added with a smile 
As a politician 1 should like you 

.s‘':T”ISl,‘.°,"wo‘rling 


ana manners ne «» i.uj onnee When after the promnlgation oi mu 

Th^rhip,. wh.|^ tetrAK “cjiS tat““r"Natn;S 

will appreciate what it pe 


Will appreciate what it racant lu* 
choose the simple life voluntarily I ohosh 
known that Sir R^h Beha^ Oho^ 

was a very rich man llis , w, 

t ons sione amounted to not 
than 40 lakhs of rupees And no 
hred too On one occasion when Pandit 

•totilal was_eapec.ed^m be 


Committee rcseiveu mat lui * 

Indian papers should cease 
had some correspondence with the Pandit 
He very kindly and patiently considered aU 
that 1 had to say and seat } 

shaU not now say what he wrote thou h i 
remember the important passages in his letter 
His last letter did not reach me— it was 


'iotilai was expected to be Jite/cepted^^Md "used^y his prosecutors to 

Montta Sit Rash BebnrT Baid^^^ p,J„a bi3 signatnte So only smiled when 

rp.n%hT, w“ beard /him togbed tta fet letter was pro, 


_ ... — .a’ncu mai lewer « 

Cl or.nSv.btr''"s.r" Rash B.eh.OT tosncb.nse 


prove bis signauire xie vu*/ oua..!.- 
that letter was produced in Court and put 


.if incredulity oir ,|.hij 1 

replied “Tou do not know , j, 
lives in Allahabad and hence you lanob 

.orr;LW'»'.”S 

Wbenbowas abont to start his dm y » 

J«raifstin.£ 

Sed“rr, 

he need not write eve^ thVonJ“ 

mainly to direct the policy -« „_ vonr 

Panditji concluded by sayin., 
own salary 


such a use . , . , ,, 

He knew that India could not be really 
free by means of a mere political struggle 
The constructive programme outhced m his 
Congress presidential addrcss in Calcutta in 
W**? was substantially n social reform 
T>to~ramme In moving a resolution at the 

i- lisa .Tril T<nf Tnrnl Ifintl 


family He wished ttias programme in moving a resolution ui bu. 

with him in any way should be Lahore session of the Jnl Pat^rak 

When he was about to start , caste) Conference in December Pandit 

J-ufepenfient be offered its Hotilal said that he was then C9 and had 

certain lonrnalist by letter and . . through caste restrictions when I e 


llOtllal saia mac ne was lueu aou ..^t. 
broken through caste restrictions when i e 

'*^**I)aring the last stages of his illness which 
pnhappily for us proved fatal ho had 
expressed a longing to die in a free India. 
Fxternally that was not to be But ho bad 
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lived to see that the spirit of Indn hid 
conquered fear and death — had conquered 
the f»ar of being accused of cowardice unless 
■violence is resorted to for •winning freedom 
So he really pa'ssed away m the hour of 
India s spiritual triumph ’ as we have said 
in OUT tribute to the great departed sent to 
the hee Pres^ 


Eirm Rule" m Burma 

tJndor the Cnrainal Law Amendment Act 
129 Burmese As'iociations indudmg the 
General Council of the Burmese Association** 
haro been declared unlawful on the alleged 
ground that they interfere with law and 
order’ and ate a danger to public peace 
Some servants of GoTernment are aNo 
alleged to interfere with true law and order 
nnd to be really a danger to public peace 
But far from tsking action against them 
Government ore not inclined even to enquire 
into these allegations by means of somo 
independent body 

The outlawry of the Burmese associations 
Was the subject of an adjoumraeot motion in 
the Legishtiso Assembly moved by a Burma 
member Mr Tun Aung the only elected 
tnetnber from Burma present described tbe 
General Council of the Burmese Associations 
as one of tbe pioneer political bodies in 
Burma which had a status eumlav to that of 
the Congress in India and contended that 
action bad been taVon against it becanso it 
had opposed the separation of Bornia from 
India on which the Oovemor of 
the Province a great propagandist 
is bent Many non official* like Sir 
Han SingU Gout and Sit Abdav Ralura 
took part in the debate and generally sup 
polled Mr Aung holdiug that there was no 
justification for the step which had the cffoct 
of gagging those who were opposed to tho 
sepanlion Against this non official attack 
tho Oovemnicnt brought forward tho laroo 
and tnto and improvable excuse that if 
Govemraent bad not taken prompt action 
situation of incalculable danger wonld 
have supervened’ It repeated the allegation 
of the Burma Government that a definite 
connection bad been established between 
tho recent rebellion in Burma and tbe local 
branebes of the Ocneval Council of Burracao 
Association* Fat what then becomes of the 
more or ie*3 offic al prcvions statements that 
the recent rebellion was duo to economic 
causes? 


At tbe conclusion of the debate when 
the motion was voted upon there was a tm 
and the Piesident giving liis casting vote to 
the official side the motion was lost. It 
reported that the President gave his casting 
vote to the Government on tho priocipm 
that a casting vote should be given for the 
<;taUts quo He may have observed the letter 
of tbe principle But the real question at 
issne was whether the separation of Burma 
was to be treated as a settled fact by 
suppressing all opposition As Burma has 
not so far been actually separated the 
quo moans the present connection of Burma 
with India Tlie President ought, therefore 
to have voted for the motion to signify that 
he did not consider tho separation as a 
settled fact and that therefore he rvas 
against all measure* which would amount 
inal ing it such / 

Of the 42 votes for Government onlj 
2 were those of elected members which 
shows how widely Mr Aungs contention is 
believed that the Burma Governroeqt s action 
bad been taken because the General Coancil 
of Burmese Associations had opposed the 
separation of Burma from India 

If separation be practically a Settled fnct 
why were Indian troops nsed to suppress the 
recent rebellion in Burma ’ 


Spread and Improvement of Education 
in India , 

liondon Feb I? 

The organization of pnuiari education so as to 
provilean educated electorate will conslitnte onr 
of tlie grratpst tasks lanfrontiog new India 
aeclarrd Sir Philip Hartog m an address before the 
East Inda Association He ^\as of opinion that jt 
would bo necessary for tlic regime to overhaul the 
whole e<l icational asrency 

Sri lIiTtoK advocated m this connection in the 
provinces tho stronglhening of headquarters statT 
oao ot tbe most imronant members of whicii 
should 10 the Directress of Girls Education m 
c^sed In<pcs:tor\te -md central supervisioa of uio 
cducvlional work of d strict boards. 

btr Ilulip lUrtog adhered to tho view of his 
Aiixil arj Committee that the Centmt Government 
nliould not be entireh rel eved of tno responsibility 
for the atta nracut of universal primary education 
Ho advocated tho rc-eswblidiment of the Bureau of 
tdiealioa m tho centre of educational information 
and a means of coKirdinating educauonal experience 
of the rrovinces 

Dr Vanmjpve rrosiling agreed that tho CentraJ 
Government should 1 ave aoico in dir^ins 
co-ordmatiDg iho progress of education but tho 
mam responsibility should rest with the pro\mt*s 
He suBpested that K might be possille m the nc» 
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Cfovwnm?ot of India Act to male prosrre^ of edn 
csitoB as bmdiDsr a duty on the Provincial Qovem 
ments !« the maintcuaace of law and order 

itenfer 

'ft hen there is famine in the country, a 
tme fnend of the people will not think so 
mnch of supplying the hungry with the 
finest quality of rice as of supplying enough 
of even ordinary rice to all. provided the 
gram i» not rotten or worm eaten and does 
not contain disease genns He is no tme 
fnend who will rather leave some people 
hungry than supply all with wholesome 
coarse fare Neither is he a true friend who 
thinks first of fat saliiied supervisors before 
thinking of providing a sufficient nnmber oi 
schools and teachers \,top heavy edncational 
orginiration is not essentially necessary But 
it high officers must needs bo muttiphed 
e'iryon\o{ them without a single exception 
including * the Directress ot Oitls Education 
mast be Indian Indians can he found for 
*11 educational posts. 

^V^th these observalionv we support wbat 
Sit r Jlartoff and Dr Daranjoye have 
said 


Tagore on league of Nations 


At the reception given to Kabmdraoath 
Tagoro at the Hyde Park Ilotcl in London by 
the All Prtiples’ As«ociation before bo left 
for India the poet said among other things 


We Cannot altcficthcr obliterate national 
temperamental difTercnct'S. There must be separete 
n(»i8 between rcoplo« \Xhen u is merely on 
the lorfacc it do»nt hurt but when u becomes 
spin hue**, cmitcs aotipalhy which noses 
separatenc**, then it is not the sopnratooess ot 
^uonal demarcauens but darkness and the 
botiomless abyss 

Ton have seen the mwcbief of this and have 
tned to bnuc about peace thronph the apency ol 
the League ot Nations, but there tho nations are 
rrprevnted not by their dreamers and ideal 
1 i»ts but b> their politwians. i can t think that 
thM w nsht in any work which « meant to 
pcai.'O. It is like orsumiiai? a t«iad o( 
tcMcrs into a polire der.mmcDt. I have tmelled 
« dnervnt countnes bteW and evm wh re 1 
have so« (I signs ot sutcnmcs caused m themi 
rery pcliiicians— how they bait burgled their 
t^Sico conference and to what an end they have 
brousht itus great avditation 


Tagore on Kis Institution 
The pqet concluded by refemng to *his 
attempt to create an atmosphere of mutoal 


sympath} m his own lostitation at Santi 
Biketao ' 

He had done his be^t to keep his'work oulstdo 
political cataogleraent and turmoil That w.s tho 
ooe lostitntion in Indn where the sliidenU were 
absolniely natural m their relationship with vi«itori> 
trom tho \\ est He had created this atmosphere 
with the help of sotno great scholars from Europe 
This wort bo was frying to carry on m the raia»t 
of this great cyclone of political restlcs^ne's m 
lod^ To counteract the evil of nationalism there 
>.hoiild be other Llumnels of communicatioQ where 
East aod T\«st could meet m the pure spirit of 
syrapattiv and Li>op»ration 1 have often \\ l^hed 
that some great minds from England could como 
(o India not meroly as memtets of the ruling 
class auong oui people 


VTe have eiery sympathy with the poets 
endeavour to keep his work outside 
political enLiflgleraent and turnioiL Wo sKo 
gltdly bear testinionv to the hot that the 
students at ^aotiniketan do not bear or display 
antipathy to V3>jtirs from the ^^est As 
regards bis statement that lie has created 
tins atmosphere with the help of some great 
scholars Imm Europe we do not know to 
whom ho refers So far as we are aware, 
some of tho scholarly visitors and workers 
from the West, whether entitled to be 
called great scholars or not, have Che breadth 
of understasdiog nnd sympathy and the 
freedom from racial pride and soperionty 
complex oocc»sary to creato the atmosphere 
desired, but some have not Wo have no 
desire to mcBtioa names bat we have had 
printed sod other evidence to show that 
some of tho schoUrs who have visited 
and for some tune resided at this beautiful 
lostitotioQ bwe not been at all free from 
the racial snperionty complex *3Ien like the 
lalo 31v Pearson are extremely rare, though 
he was not a great scholar 


iv luutuu OB s oiessiDg to iodit 

and the world abroad, if idealists and scholars, 
entirely free from the racial superiority 
complex, would come to India not only 
from England bat other civilued icdepcndent 
coanlne, as welL Supermen bke Uip poet 
«n extort respect everywhere and some 
foreigners may even seek to exploit their 
acquamUnce with him under fho clovt of 
some sort of idealism Rat it la only very 
sooU from free „d mdiendeiit 
^nlriis. irho caa tnilj 
jrd.oriT ran of Kea .ad woaiea ,a sabjcct 
ladu. Oar .objoct coadilioa hid-* fro LJ 
Kd oren oar 

TiTtae., talents and .ttmnroeafs from all hot 
tbo tmest ip,r,t. bmlma from t£ 
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It IS difficult for tbc common run of free 
men to respect tho common run of tho<so 
V.I10 nro ip bondsKc Wo whole beartedly 
support the poet s condemnation of 
natioinlisra of tho predatory and selfish 
type and of tlie typo which stands np for 
'ly couutry, right or wrong ' But passages 
can we believe be quoted from his writing 
and utterances to show that the nationalism — 
bv whatever name it may ho called—which 
seeks to nnko India politically free is 
necessary for sincere mutual friendship and 
respect between India and the West 


‘When Courage is Safer than Prudence 

In his speech on the Irish Free State 
agreement Jlr Austen Chamberlain regretted 
his earlier vote against the South Afncan 
settlement Ho said 

“’1® nroposala for 
wafemDC Self goTcrament on South Afnca) 
1 thoiicht It a rash and wicked (lung to do If 
\\e could have seen further into the future if 
I could 4 vo voted in that division with tho 
knowledge I Iwyo todaj I should have Imown 
that that creat act 0! faith was not as I thoucht 

and fulnlmcQt That is a vote I would undo if 
I Muld uudo a vote ouce civen That great act 
tlm daring act of faith led directlj to the rocon 
ciliation gf the races m Soutli Afnca it Jed to 
the Unioa of South Africa it brought SouS 
A nca into tlie war with us ad led German East 
Africa and German South West Africa to British 
territory Now and again m tho adaire of men 
thero comes a moment when courage is safer 
than prudence when some great act of faith 
touchmg the hmts and stmng tho emotions of 
men achieves tho minclo that no arts of states 
manship can cofnpass bucli a moment mav bp 
passing before our eyes now as we meet hero 

Will there be any Indian settlement and 
will history repeat itself in the speech of 
some other M P hko Mr Ansfen Cham 
berlain ? 


Bolivar the Liberator 

We thank Dr P G Bridge 
for drawing the attention of the Indian 
nf Guardian 

achievement of Simon 
Bolivar tho Iibertor of South America 
Dr Bridge writes m part 

The ej os of tho lalm races of the continent nf 
I iirope i a\o been directed to the sitw“,^SSKi * 
of America for imolher reason Thfs 
trade or expandinc indn^trir' v,.,f ik ® v " ®®r 
mdtural cspenenccs and abo^e the cel&tfo£ 


organiz^ to honour Latin Americas greatest hero 
ru*” rcsponsiHo for the fresh 

!»*^i Continent In Pans m Madrid 

m^aples and m many other centres functions to 
^memorato the centenary of the deatli of «he 
rejoicing at the heroic 

” Tk wrhievements of Bolivar 

‘do of tho Great I iGorator is ono of the 
episodes, of modern biography 

of ^ biograplier presents one 

colossal personal canvases of 
tragedj glory and defeat His 

immense area of iintrackcd 
cnjssmg with his armies 
Sllclt "opld givo panso to the 

I? 1 c'erj facilitj at his 

Sb was ofliciallj imcstM with 

countnM^bi^^^'’ ‘to Congresses of all the 
1.0® Venezuela, Columbia, 

S°^ Bolivia. Ho fought 

Dictator Prosidcnt of the 
republic which bears his own name Bolivu. 

Death Sentences should bs Comrfmtod 

tte Viceroy has been 
nfttitiAf^ urged in very numerously signed 
B * ifk “Ti® sentencoG of death 

iTL z 

u.f ,a„T 

op^rtim^y to app^l“to theTllJh C°onrt ““ 

Iho*^ Snecial application boforo 

dMuSi .,te would produce 

charge of mirr^ to falsih the 

the accused and tlia/^ Saunders A S 1 ’ agaioit 

them yo^csters and to hang 

situation VTOuld^ no the politK^ 
public mind ^ produce a good effect on the 

These grounds seem to as convincing 

Jawaharlal s Reply to American 
Journalist 

Cyi!f ® following from The Bombay 
‘0 morrow India 

le ,3 iKd UhLSely II taSkropt™'’ 
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The.— «= It 

Mtp^iblc fw them to Mr Bernard Monghton retire i 

eoithUtational means lanui ^ nnless there .p„»d a good 

Kis a constitution it 'WBS 

Once. trem the 


mtrat mhnie.' j'e™* »™p jji j„ato,tal «ai to admnutereu 

" »iS V» h>d h„h that from te 

"t“'.AT;rv.to't-et1ul.tae 
-I have studied the R,nd^ glance of greater part of tn o£ All Burmese 

.nj have not ind we tot u,at the G“'™’,°r°„thentic voice ol the 

SJe'SenSlv iddd 'he Sndit Assoctiom speals the anttol 

A^^hat reply !><= VI?,f TfSS^rUl reP*'«d tnlaSul by ^Government It 

the Premier 8 statment . jg-,,je it dunni; been declared n R.irmese people were 

that the WorVing Cotnmittee woiild daide “ declared that the Burmese P>-oi 


been declared nnlawtul 7 

had declared that course ethnology 

opposed to tliescp culture show that 

aSd Bnmcao 'f„“S people Bp‘ 

Ihc Bnrmana ore * |,.„ded when 

Ibis and * onnesod by 

Borma was ebP1P®^®p j gniHing Indian 

,XS™s'SS“^^rthTr.;rberB»^j; "ayid? 

Probably the poet was no .aW '•” Tbe be.rinss olte_ sepm 


Premier 8 statemeni iaumb «<» 
that the WorVing Coromittee woiUd u. 

the next two days —Ifmdusian Ttmu 

A V 

R Massage far Bengal s Youth 

It is said that Babindtanalh T«“" 
Professor Anpendra Hbandra p j 
follow, ng, msssas. <« 


bably the poet w^ ««' „h„ 

message lot those -leaden ot nenga. 
evploit the enthnsiaam of yontn 

Moslem Students Agamst Separate 
Electorates 

Next Delhi teb l» 


The bearings of the sep rauou 
tSd'rfnirPr'’, =“e” pt."e" there,, have 
“'“m. ‘’“ref™? British India tabW™ 
‘’.“K.d, ,n Sir.s 'JlTodb'S.ro n,l“ 

H BV»r.r- o'r“,5"nUh'''' 


Next Delhi 1-cb l» “ ®Y^ho former n‘''‘"2i3707 would hare 

^Uese An^lo-Vrabic Abdul Aiir ocOoDS sunare miles British I*^dia ' 

Milba. Delhi were opinion of then be very much larger than tbe Indian 

Pun ot Aligarh mov^ '5fccSu»« cStes -016 P^mces demand equality for 

house the retention 01 .*ri,far«to. ol the sluWM btates aue a a* „ , . initia as reeards 
dtnmeatalto the be=-t i^jth British Imlia ^ reg 

oTB...ll'to.S’f.Kr;r’'i!,e Ab^ St ““be separabon 5rBnrh,a’'wcnld 

'upnorted the motion iwas earned with than now . .. 



Demands ol Indian Pnnees and P India wOuld have a popuiaiiou oi 

of Burma ^ lijy^ more than thnee that of the 

T. am .i«rmv« risky to make any . Indian States 

cness relating to the motives and ^ go from considerations of area and 

anrpSSCve But the probable effects ^ 

of a move may bo coniectured « Indian Princes for at least 33 per cent of 

The separalon of easier the seats in the Federal Assembly would I 

make its eiploitaUon by Dtimu m 


According to the census of 1921 the 
nonnUtion of Bntish India including Burma 
Is ^47 003 293 and that of the Indian States 
710^187 II Burma were separated Britisn 
India would have a population of 233 'j®! ^ 
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irresistible Let us see what this would 
mean 

Two thirds of the total number of seits 
would remain to be filled up by the British 
provinces The "Muslim communalists demand 
one third of the seats — wlietner of the wholo 
House or of British India s share we do not 
know Let us accept the lesser figure and 
let us suppose they pet only one-fourth not 
one-third One fourth of two thirds means 
one sixth of the whole House Tlio Princes 
get one third and coniraunalist Muslims get 
one sixth of the whole House « one halt 
of the whole House between them The 
Princes want that the seats allotted to the 
States are to be filled by their nominees not 
by men elected by the people of the States 
If they get what they want, they wtU get it 
by favour of tbo British rulers of India 
Therefore they and their norainess would 
be supporters of autocracy (m the States) aod 
an autocratic bureaucracy in British India. 
If conimunaiist llusliras get what they 
want they also will get it by favour of the 
British rulers of India, and therefore the 
communahst lluslim representatives in the 
Assembly would naturally support the 
Anglo Indian told style) bureaucracy In 
this way on crucial occasions the Anglo 
Indian boreaucracy will be able to command 
the votes of half the total uumber of 
members of the Federal Assembly— omitting 
tile vepresentatwes of the Europeans aod 
Eurasians These facts will enable any one 
to guess easily what chances there will be 
for the will of nationalist India to prevail 
m the Federal Assembly 

It has been said that there is to be 
responsibility at the Centre But there is 
the safe-guard that no ministry can be 
dismissed unless at least a majority of two 
thirds of the members demand such 
dismissal But half the votes — at any rate 
one third of the votes (belonging to the 
Indian Princes nominees)— being in the 
clutches of the Goicrnor General a mioistry 
subservient to the wiU of the Governor 
General would be able to defy the displeasure 
of nationalist members 


Bengal lail Grant Refused 

I a'^t month the Bengal Council by 56 
votes to 55 refused a token grant of Sir 
P C ilitter "Member jn charge of jails 
for expenditure during 1930 31 on account 
new jails and sub-jails m Bengal The 


non official members in opposition took tlicir 
stand upon the alleged ill treatment of 
political prisoners both inside and outside 
Jills Mr B C Chalterjee leader of the 
nationalist party, led the oppositiou He 
asked the House to refuse tbo grant unless 
there was definite assurance given by the 
Government that civil disobedience prisoners 
would not be given beating as a preliminary 
punishment by the police before their arrest 
and conviction 

Last year when the Council vo*ed a certain 
Slim of money for the constniction of a new jail 
s.aid Ml Ciiattcrji tlicj did bo under the assumption 
that tlie peojlo who wero sent to jail were 
regarded as human beings and that they were 
entitled to treatment whiLh was due to human 
bciDg4 But since then they had found that during 
the picleting students and young men who vient 
to persuade the other bovs w ere mercilessly 
beaten by the police They first thought 
when a man committed an offence hor vould be 
arrested put on h s trial and. if convicted would 
be sent to lail But what surprised them most 
was and wjiat they did not then realize was that 
the first part of the punishment was to be mfiioted 
by the police. o 


Daily Herald on Alleged Police Terrorism 


Vailj JUrald in course of an editorial aays'' 
(be Oovemment of India s objection to enonire into 
the c nduct o! the i olicc is not tenable for m the 
long run investigation does not weaken but 
strengtnens tlie authority Ik is shnnking from 
invesugation lO the apparent fear of disclosures 
lliat shakes confidence and prestige If Pus objection 

K es the solo barrier on the road which maj 
to peace and settlement then the barner must 
yield --Jicttier 


Why Java was not Represented at All Aslan 
Women s Conference 

The following letter has been published 
m The Tnbune of Lahore 

Sir— 31y country Indonesia (Java) was not 
represented on the All Asian omen Conference 
It to therefore m> duty to explain the reason 
whj no representative from raj country took part 
la the Conference 

The women of Indonesia (Java) wanted to 
part cipato in the deliberations of the Conference 
oo X made the very long joumej of a fortnight to 
J^oro to represent my sisters of Indonesia hero. 
But X extremely regret it was impossible for me to 
actually join the Conference because of several 
reasons. AJl activities of the national associations 
m roy c^ntry are based on the self he5p system 
And as I have seen that many English ladies ore 
tnemliers of the Ret-eption Comm tiee even more 
than that, the idea originated with ilrs Cousms— 
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to h,™ cpentr i.str.bulrf ..ot.ce, to th.l 
SHrleKrff"S.'TS"‘‘rbl e.oot _ . , __ 

Furopeans 


Sr^«TATi 


''^“Uc people have been lacl.ng their 
brains to find ont irl ether 3Ir Suhhash 
Ch^dra Bose was a party to this collusion 
Ther are tatins r?',. 

Proposed New Central Colleae lor Women ®°“ S,°°’ behind h“s° bach when ije nan 

f.r’ir?a “'0/ ™p“e.'’“ .‘H ne“ “he Tef t^e“%rressi‘™ ““.n 

central college for women m Delhi for independent Daj and got assaulted and 
Swcb work in edncational methods for ,njpj„oned m consequence it should be 

Smmv m home science all over India, tor either ‘ho' fe had nothing to do 

SammS of teachers and lor a >chool The ,^e secret understand ng or if he had 

SecU" are landahle but efforts should be |,e „„rc than evpnted for it 

mldefor eorr, mg them .nl enbretj ..to 


made for carrjmg mem oui cutucj 
Indian auspices and by Indian agency We 
k'OwiESstbigfolb in India are not likely to 
part wil^heir money for sneh a college nnlm 
some high foreign functionary or bis wife 
uSs It the weight of bis or ber name 
But It IS desirable that Indians of 
should learn to give ^simply ol we 

woTthioess of the object in view Official 
and eemi official projects have » 
to act as dampers upon indi'-enous endea 
vonrs and talent 


Bengal Governments Defence of Independence 
Day Exploits 


Arrest by Collusion 


It was a very lame defence that 
the Home Member of the Bengal 
Ooveroment pot up of police action on 
Independence Day in Calcutta K is nnwor 
Ibv of detailed evamination The persoml 
attack on Mr Snbbash Chandra Bose was 
unworthy of the position of the Home Member 
was unjustified and did not lu the least 
add to the strength of the official arguments 


Tawvert and laymen also know that 
there m^ay sometimes be "‘S? 

Bat arrest by collusion is rathw a no^lty 
L Chorles Tegort CelePtus Police Com 
misbioner holds the patent for , .. 

It .ppeere, thot 00 to 


States Subjects Autonomy 


Along with other journalists we ha\e 
urged that, if a Federal Assembly is to be 
established the members representing the 
jmsbiour. uve-o, w-v r -■ ^ occasion o! the Indian States should be elected by the people 

1 .“W Uav celcbiatioiiv it w«s ot to States Eveo .Tory diehard like 

last Independenc I intcmediair barl ’Winterton appeals to take the same 

arranged by him tliroii„ii an ~ 

'*ei!.r“3.r‘'".U''r » S own bon- «ei 


remain under arresc m . 

(for what offence’) tiU ®®_% 

the Independence Dav celebrations rouht 

not have the honour 1?) and the 

of Iheir participation therein a^ 

p„b.bly he a fiasco The 

WPTP Dirties to this collusion tbereUy 

escaped a beating at the hands of kbepoliw 

But these heroes did not seem to have 

taken any thonght for the rank and file 

who bore the brant of tho Mbt 

Nor do wo know what "sW or busies 


rtlttUntti; .wsc...a.v 

la the caaO the members from the States 
at tiret. at any rate they would have to be 
adected or nominated by the ruler actm? m 
•• ■ TT. doubt with such i secutive 


consaitation no doubt with such t secutive 
body as ho pos^essea That is at least true of the 
maionty ot States though in the case of some of 
the most advanced, such as 'Mysore it might be 
possible to arrange for lodirect election tl rough 
the agency of the Elected Council this difTculty 
13 not insurmountable if the Princes as a whole 
fraakl} realiae the need of a gradual approach 
towa^ internal Self government for their Sates— 
Sates Subjects Autonomy— as it m ght be called 
Tl thev do not adopt this attitude 1 must franklv 


wno oore lue v „ hnsiness Sates Subjecte Autonomy— as it m ght be called 

Nor do wo know what ^ H they do not adopt this attitude 1 must frankly 

they had to try secretly to nultiiy we o™vi ^ j Uunt Parliament may show some 

which had cone fotth from tlfe Central and h^,tauon ^ in sanctioaine a rermanent anomaly . 
focal Concress executive entrusted with That is to ra> the creat on of a legislative body 

siroh work”* If they wanlrf in whose members have eaual aatntory powers and 
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Girls Education in BonQal 

Accordmc to llic Report on I'utilic Instnic 
tion m Rcneal for tlio yeir 1920 10 
A reinarkaUo mennsQ lo the niimtotrof Iih.1i 
schools tor Indun ntls Irom . 1 to U o^vSn 
dunna the soar iinlcr rcMca oiMoi. lo Ihc^cSl' 
sctsion ol 1 midOllo 1 nchsli schools in Cnlctita^ho 
Ilmaroni I'urdih School the llclioh SchJii'iISS 
the SsaUisaat Momonal School into hijh SliiSl? 
■tad tho ftnrtins of liinli schools lor n't s it 
llurdann Ilotrnh Midnaiiorc II. rltampore iLci 
and Mjmcnsinc L Ol tho 33 hiah schools lor clrt? 
0 wore manaiicd tv Ooverotnont 2o were afiSl 
ant 3 unaided Tfio total mitnlor ol mrls laSlina 

This incteiso in the number o{ girl pupils 
18 sitisfactory so fir as it goes Knt it is 
quite inndequate There are districts m 
Bengal which do not possess a single high 
school for girls That is a disgncc 

■\Vt read in the same report (hat there 
were m lO^O 30 in the postgraduate classes 
of the Calcutta University 2S women and 
n women m the Arts and Science classes of 
the Dacca University This is something 
But the number of women stud-nts should 
l>o aery much greater We believe the 
po t graduate classes are co educational 

The same report states 

The scheme for the establishment under 
departmental control of a M on en s Trainmn Coll^ 
at Calcutta is stil under discussion londmg’^^ 
on this proposal asomen teaohere of siMaw 
schools contmuo to bo trained at the 
departments att^hed to the D ocesan Colle^^ 
to the Loreto House which had IT and 1 1 

with 13 and 9 students in the previous year 
' One would like to know the religion of 
these students Christian missionary educational 


enterprise is ccrlainl> entitled to cngigc 
in all kinds of educational wort But there 
ought to fx much greater undenominational 
ediicilioml enterprise on tlio part of Oorero* 
mint Thc«o remarks apply, mt/Zof/a uiulatidi* 
to the following pamgnph also 

The ntiml<-r of training schools and fh.ssc3 for 
iriimng women le-irhen oinplojoil m rnman and 
the 1 wer cla.»s(*s of svondary schools in itenga! 
it'mamcd iinchangetl at ID n , d directly inaaagcd 
Ij (KWeruinenl and 7 under tho manageinont of 
eiin tuo and Bnhini} Ml«ioo’i. fhcfo schools 
a ioffcther «<J piinls on Umir roIJs on the Jlst 
March 19 50 ns comiwre«l with lOy on the 
rorresronding date o( J'W The total cost of 
iiiainlemnce amoiintftl in the rear under report lo 
i fL. r>® whidi Jts “sIaG was tome 1> 
i rovincial Ifevennes tho corresponding fgures for 
the previous j ear being Its 91.76 and Ka. 7^913 
i^rH'^tiveh Tho^ Hindu an I Moslem ^\omca 
bools Calcutta, fare still located in 
rented I uildin.s and tlie, Dacca Tninine, Sclir' 
also IV reported to Ixs Uadlj nccommocL-yJ The 
*bo High School at 

halimpong luid 15 students on the Hst March la«t 


Indians States’ People s Conferen*ce 
Working Committee’s Resolutions 

Committee of the Indian 
P-issed several 

important resolutions at its meeting held 
Some of them 

arc reproduced below 

I<otISs" c'ter.JS."'"’"'?' WiioSlalM 

6urh as tho hi eia\ nt *** federal constitution 
•^enw property and con 

lil»rlj ol to jress Srt,!"'* “'i 

arbiltirr exef'iiHvft remedies agamst 

iMnW “.nd violation of funda 

Th^s WnArnr!® provided for 

aiprShcmsiTO serious 

of the omS of a ^be now constitution 

mrelaC’^AhVstor^^ represent tlie CnJvvn 

ESi:,SoS™ an! 

hupST «ll wirlhj of 

The work of tho so called Round Table 
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ContereoM h,. not been finl>he3 
Without the c« operation of the CoQ^» 
there arc bound to be farther con»ultahons 
and deliberations In all these fatore 
deliberations the people o the Indian SUes 
wTi.t be invited to participate The Irasi 
ItaUhey .re enl.tM to 

ilrmatld by the prmcee They »d the, r 
fneed. have beeo r.Ehlly f S'“i; 

dedaialion ol the ‘““i””™'”' I’"" ’ , „f 
the people el the '5“es, >>' , be 

the fkeral constitution and safe-gnards oe 
provided against the violation 

\nolher point on which the spohwmen 
« the vStatcs people appear to b® ^ 
that t^ All India Federation shooid have 
I5?sam Authority as over 

the provinces of Brituh India the 

British Crown should not be 
the otati»i in ony sense ' 

which it 18 panmdunt over British India 

Have Ifldian States Oommion Status ^ 

The Mahanja of Alwar sbted m tlio 
oourlcof 1 speech Ronnd Table 

Conference at jm V' constituted 

possessed everything whicli consinme 
Uominiou status He said 

« . h... no. «r ojor W » S'llS 'uoK »» 

onr law and order and ti e W w tn-alies 

-Titeroal autoaomj Piaranievaiu rrfabons in the 
•ll .0 hTO ihoed oor 

liaads ol the Bntish that none ol 

roffh^wS thc;r .“'“xs 

i,Vh"S ,h'rhSd,'srfi»tSa» =«<""" 

laent in Fasland 

Ills Highness forgot to obb.m“1? 

inportant factor democraiy Indian 

th^ British Doraiaioos and not «n 
states The absence *1 [J® 

'States not only weakens hia claim that ^e 
States possess .Seme in 

coraplicotes the All India bedera 
which the States will be Rntisli 

will the autonomous and deraocn 
provinces and the autonomons “ fpdera 

tic Indnn States work togellier m a fed^ 
tion’ Will the Stales 
by the people or nominated by the p 
Unless and until democratic and responsible 


S'“«rtto*”aeriS'shJe‘r.d‘th., 

rplaJlSy ttnder ''.-.y 
lf^t1en”ecTfb^%pror„‘nbe^^3 ^0?" Th, 
position ol the 

L' r“1.®ro7“m '”o“n S " 

" Thifr safety and their strength lie 

si" si..rsr'y s 

reflect two w»U* instead of one 

By accepting the principle of an man 
Federal Government the princes have accept 
U the implications for its smooth and 
successful working leading to 
without hitch or hindrance And the most 
iniDortant implication is that tli© States 
sTnimepls tball b. .. represeplatiio «. 
those ol the British ptosmoes Wo hope 
lb? onoees trill op their own ittili.lire 
create that essential factor democracy 
IQ their own States by tho establi^i 

ment of representative and responsible 
governments there So that the smooth 
LrkiDK of the Federal Govetnmenh 
reflecting one united general will of the 
people of the two Indian will ultimately lead 
to the attainment of the goal which the 
princes and the British Indian leaders haie 
at heart , . 

•Die Maharaja of Alwar is wiong in 
statins Hat all foreign relations of the 
British Dominions are in the hands of the 
Government of Great Britain Canada 
South Africa and the Irish Free State have 
already acted independently of Great Britain 
in some of their foreign relations 


Complete Financial Fiscal and Economic 
Control Required 

TiOndon lit 14 

A protest airainst the proposed comoierLial 
safe..niaids and reservationa lias been cabled to 
Mahatma Candhi by Mr 1 nilkar on belialf of ll n 
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The Council sa', a tint the Piisce'itcd reciproeitj- 
•onvention would emblo Tuercantilc interests to 
lemlue their present pnvilesed jiositinn U ron 
cloles with the stntement that fto^thiDS aliort 
of complete fioanc al fnc.il and economic control 
inHuJins power to di enmmato m favour of 
in Inn nationals will render anj thins? cl<e con 
(.eted hanlls worth while since if reservations 
and vife-sruards arc accepted the present dnm 
would continue to impoverish Indians —TfCMt/r 


Is India a Profitable British possession 7 

bentle reader, do not thiah tho nboio 
question Ins been put by a lunatic Mr 
Fdward Thompson would hate us bchevo 
that Great Britain denus little pecuniary 
advantaeo from her sovereignty over India 
Evidently he would asl the world to take 
it for granted that Britain rules India cither 
from philanthropic motives or because 
being a slave to use and wont she goes on 
govorniag on account of an acquired habit 
thouch it no longer pays to rule India 

Mr Thompson is a writer of verse nod 
plays and fiction who has also dabbled in 
historical disquisitions politics literary 
CTilici«ni and the writing of biography Ho 
may therefore be expected to admit that 
Viscount Eothermere who has been ennobled 
for success in money making understands 
pecuniary matters better than himself This 
mill onaire writes in the Siiiidatj Despatch 
If we allow ourselves to be flung out of India, 

Untain will fall into rovertj and squalor wst as 
ioitu'''il did when she lost her overseas Empire 
The Indian Nationalists who will dominate the 
proposed native Government have openly pro 
claune 1 iheir intention of repudiating all India s 
debts to Britain 11 is calculated llit i-1 0 0 000 OOO 
of Bnt sh monev is invested in that country much 
of it held by quite poor people here Rich or poor 
they w ill lose it al! cap tal and interest alike 

Lancashire s cotton trade alreadr r^uced to 
on® half ite former volu ne, will prachcally 
disappear Innumerable other industries will le 
unable to survive the loss of our Indian market bj 
reason of tho prohibitive taniTs which the Nationa --.v.. 
I'ts in their _ anti Bntish vindictiveness would froni 


The banks msunneo companies and mcrchanl 
honscs that do tu«inoss with India will Invo to 
clo'^‘ down Since eight fo Avcivo millions el 
lintisli men women and children depend dircctlj 
or indirectly ii(»on India for tlmir livolihoof 
unemployment will reach figures yet undreamt of 
Though the above passage contiins some 
lies its writer is right m conveying the 
impression tint Britishers derive great 
pecuniary advantage from tho political power 
which they exorcise over India 

The first lie is that Indian Nationalists 
have openly proclaimed their intention of 
repudiating all India's debts to Bntniu 
They hive done notliing of the kind and 
they have no such intention The second lie is 
that all British investors in India will lose 
all their money The tliird lio is that 
British ships will be excluded from Indian 
ports Ato Bntish ships excluded f»3ra a#G 
foreign ports ’ Tiio fourth lio that all 
the British banks insurance companies and 
merchant houses that do business with 
India will have to close down Do not 
British banks insurance coroptoies and 
merchant houses do bnsmoss with indopon 
dent countries ' 


economic and Financial Relations Between 
British India and Indian States 

We Imve received a copy of the Report 
of the special committee, appointed to 
investigate certain facts relevant to the 
economic and financial relations between 
BriUsh India and the Indian States It 
contains a mass of valuable basic materia* 
essential for a settlement of practical 
details in connection with those relations 
in the scheme of federal constitution which 
IS looming large in tho political horizon 
of India 

The report proper extends to seventy pages 
of small print of royal octavo size This 
13 followed by twenty tables aud siv 
appendices covering more than a hundred 
pagea in addition 

Sum^nrinz the resiiUs of their enquiry m a 
tabular form, the Cominittee point out tliat under 
the he^ bustom'i the total reveaie or other 
tumew for the whole of India is R-« 414S.50iK'0 
1 he States share is (A) import dutj R« r, 88 97 000 
(B) Export duty-Re 9 9S OOO 

Under the haad Ixciso (A) (Impenal) Total 
revenue or other figures for the whole of India 
•'trol and kerosene Rs 1 4o OOu and R« 


I'-ib in vvwir Auii limisn viPQicuvOTess would ironi petrol and kerosene Rs I8o4o00(j and R« 
imp^e upon all goods coming from this^ country OwfioO respectivelv and States share Ks WOW 
British ships wilt be excluded frera Indian ports and Rs 15 4GOOO re«pectivelr ^ ■‘re Ks -u ir. uw 
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(B) Provincial States sbare^ thfto'Sl 

S^Q^’^or^other^&s fo'- ^hole of India 

the total amount o{ tlioso r mfl'nt of iSm 

by the Indian SjUIcs to the 

and which is available for general expenditure. 

firwS>'°SaS”'Sp? -I B, »«4 

;kaT.) si.o« 

''’lli^CoiISttee haie silled “d railing |k| 
Diass of very useful i^ormation 
expondilure incurred by the Ao 

on Items cla<i.ed as l“Pe"al Butde^ Ao 
extremely important portion of the reM « v p 
ex^ition of the financial position of In® {• . 
and a-vsessment of the 
province s burden falls on the rest of India. 

In 1B'*7 ‘’B 192S 29 1929 30 and 1930 31 
(hWget^V’^" the settled districts of t^s 

mcrea.m 5 IQ botU the setM 
the tribal area ol the N IV Vreetier P 

lilt be made a “orernor s Pronora 

the deficit, to be met Irom “>« "1“"" 
at the real ol India mil be Stitt sreater 


Bnbsb Delegation to Follow Up R T D Work 
On thn nth Pebniatj last Brnl'r cabled 
as follows from London 
Renanlm* Ui« deicatch ol patbamenBg det^^ 
tisii to India to commue the wots oi ^ 
Table Conference /?euf<r tenras ^ abandoned 
iwsoo to believe that 

the project It i<» eonsidenng to Moo ^ 

^ ol British PoJ‘ti®PfJL*5nnnFT^fe ^lerence. 
follow no the wprlc of the Round iaom 
Many Indian delegates to the Kouno a 
enco had hopwl that that rot that 

Swkey and Mr Benn It « 
siwiul obstacles prevent that 

leivins the country but it i^oi iin^ India 
other members of the Boyerntnrot 
thongh decisions have not yet been tasen 
It the work nl Ibn K T C be 
in India nnd if the diRerent P»'>‘'c"' >"53 
in India patlicnUrly the Congres. ^ 
to select their delegates and if the 
delegation be given its due weight 
making its numerical strength P^P® — 
to Its importance then the 
we brought forward m our la^ Aa^ 
number to show that the London Conferenw 
could not be properly called a Koand 


T Man rouference would be met to some 

lasHj the Conf^nce thogi 

the destinies of by public opinion 

where the lUniosphere erwt^ entatives and 

would ‘'fw ®ffln nomi^ of the 

act as a damper ou the mann ostensibly 

Bntbh Government That a Mnt renw ^ 

relating mainly to Ind x is m oe the 

shows the infenor't' of l^m s 
unr^lity of the of senti 

conference. It i» not a ue n PeJhi 

meoL If the conference had been ^ 

5 B any of thn three mSd co ltd 

represenutives of a n^onalis demands by the 

have felt strengthened n their and 

moral 6UPf«r* their dde meed 

“"'Sd the w'nrk of the R 1 C be 
continued in Indm, it would be a recognition 
of the force of our contentions 

Speeches at R T C 

Ibe publication at this juncture bj 
llessTS G A Natesau and Co of Sladras 
Ke speeches at the Round Table Confernce 
by the Ring the Premier the British partj 
leaders and the representatives of the Princes 
and people of India is very timely The 
booV bnog» together m a neat and compact 
fom what could only be found scattered 
,n the columns of various Indian and 
British newspapers of different dates All 
publicists and students of public aff^rs will 
thank Uessre Natesan and Co for this 
compilation The only fault to be found with 
It IS that the British Indian nominees of the 
British Government are called the representatives 
of tiie people of India which they are not 


The Railway Budget 

The railway budget shows a big deficit — 
bigger probably than what the official state 
mint explicitly mentions For in the 
Assembly 

5tr B Das held that the present Kailwav Budget 
bad a deficit of eleven creres and not of five as 
shown in the statements presented to the Ilonse 
The speaker referred to the ettorts of the Govern 
meat of Ind a to take away the control of the 
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Assembly fiom tlip Department and 

that it ums fortunate that the Roand T^io VyOniW 
eneo had revcrflei their calculations TheGoTCmment 
of India should haae created a portfolio for trai^ 
portinsteal of tagging on the railwajs to the 
Commoice Depaitmcnt Last sear they urged the 
appointm<>nt of a retrenchment committee, but 
a\ ere tol I fliat the Railway Board itsei! was domg 
retrenchment ^yn^k Their experience of tM 
ftailway Board was quite contrati and he urgen 
the immediate appointment of retr^chment 
committee which should effi-ct economj all rouna 

c pocially from the top on a graded scale 

Referring to the deficit m the budget ilr Das 
Slid that much had been made of the civil disobe 
Aienee movement in India and tho trade depression 
But the real fact was that foreign countries wero 
either becoming independent of Indian raw mat^m 
or Mere bujm„ elsewhere It was idle ti thvoK 
that if the civil disobedience movement was callra 
olf to-daj lailway income would at on^ lump up to 
the former level They should face the facts that 
ncQ and )ute were no longer required by Amenca 
llie remedy lay in a reduction of the workiog 
expenditure „ „ . .j 

Jf the Cabinet Ministers m Great Bntam could 
foigo certa u percentage of their salaries why 
should the Cabinet Ministers m India insist on the 
terms of their contracts If tlie% have tho love of 
this countr\ at heart thej should also follow the 
oxaraplo of their countrj men m Eogland Indianua 
tion and local pioduction of railway appliances he 
said, would Lead to real cconocnj 


Communahsm in Railways 

In the course of the debate on the 
railway budget in the Legislative Assembly 
Mr C S Uanga Iyer criticized tbe Railway 
"Member for introducing the policy of com 
niunaliscn in the matter of staffing of the 
Railway Services 

Ho said that if* the Government honestly 
\ elieaed in the pohey of representation of minontic" 
they should extend its benefits to all minont} 
communities and not confine its operations lo the 
"Matomedan's This he added was a vicious 
pnnciple, which the Dovemnient had not thought 
of lor the last 100 joars but now when thej wero 
prerkwing ( 1 to go out fvag and baggage they wero 
tryin„ to leave a mischievous legacy of communal 
isni to them for which thc> would le aiised la 
the generations to come. Ho made a pointed 
reference to the preponderance of the Anslo- 
Indians in the lailwaj Services out of all propor 
tion to their population strenetl 

Mr l>er thanked the Railway Slembcr and 
siugest-d a ten per cent cut m salaries excluding 
in\s the lowest ivaid emplojeos Ho suggested 
that ll 0 lUilwnj Hoanl shoul 1 collect information 
rcgardin- saLancs paid m other parts of the woild 
to sinuLw emi lovees and)hecit at tho disposM 
of the House He was not prepared to suggest 
an> eit m tho salar> of tiio Railway Member 
1 imcU l<sr\u$o he was Ner> hard worked and 
vl to perfonn the triple duties of Leader of the 
)iHe Commerco Member and Railway Member 


Mr Ranga Ijer liad so far thought that the 
Railway Member had only these three faces but 
now they found that he had a fourth face tuo 
coormunalistic face 

Mr Kabirnddin Abraed and others who were 
evidently perturbed by liis attack on comraunalism 
tried to interrupt him several times 


Provincial Budgets 

One by one the provincial finance 
members are presenting defic t budgets 
to the provincial councils and laying 
all possible blame on the civil disobedience 
movement for fall in revenues But the 
Government is responsible for the genesis of 
tliat movement And even if it had not been 
started the Governments exchange and cur- 
rency policies and its general apathy apd 
mefficieocy as regards the develowient 
truly Indian agriculture industries ^d com 
merce would have resulted in decrease m 
revenue British enterprise located in Indw 
IS not lodian enterprise 


Education in India in 1928 29 

Towards the latter end of last month 
(February) we received tho official report PQ 
Education in India in 1928 29 The offi* 
elating EdncatiDoal Commissioner with th® 
Govemment of India who has compiled and 
drawn it up says that it carries the history 
of education m India down to March 31 1929 
Therefore practically the report sees light 
two years after the last day of the year to 
which it relates This does not speak much, 
for the educational department Hie preface 
of the officiating Educational Commissioner is 
dated bimla August 1930 Does it take 
sir months for the OcvetnvQeul Press to ptiwt 
a small octavo report of only 74 pages ’ 


Are the Educational Statistics Accurate ■’ 

Though tho Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India has taken so 
much time to compile and then to print his 
report it is probable that thoro ate errors 
or misprints in his statistics Our suspicion 
has been roused bj the statistics of Uni>er 
silies in India Let us take tho four oldest 
TJniveisitie« and quote from the report the 
number of students m them and of those 
who graduated in Arts and Science jn 
1928 29 
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^o.meQls NoiaAmd Ko Eradnatea 
University Uepts CoUeires 

Calcutta 1A71 2^, 

Hombay 61 11 gW 

Madras lal ^ i‘>i 

I’anjab 10 12.962 ll-l 

Is it really true that the college* atoliat^ 
to the Calcutta University 
2.02^ students, and tint the 
versities have each m their affiliated colle^ 
a larger number ol students V „„ 
IS it that Calcutta turns out i far larger 
number of graduates than they ^ 

II the hsutcs on pone 7, Quoted nboTe 
are corred, wherefrom does Uengal get its 
total of 27,382 University graduaUs and 
undcr-graduatps in the same year “ 
Dacca being a small university could not 
have swelled the numbers to such an extent 

• N ~ 

India’s Educational Backwardness 

The total number of scholars m all 
institutiops both recognised and «arfcoc 
nized, was over I- millions m 10- - 
represeoting about V«t cent (lfi» of the 
total population This shows how 
hacVwatd India ruled by Britain ‘or 
than A century and a half is m education 


Number of Male and Female Scholars 
The table given below shows how 
woefully tho education of girls 
has been neglected specnlly » the higher 
stages. , , , . 

iSSl S.,»?1c,V”feS«, 

Graduate and ,, « ~ 296 

, post Orviaste -! Jl' 781 

lutenBediale _ •*- ri: 

i‘”t'890 

Primary }SS4 <i>n> ixilOlO 

Total 129..‘»19 

B.ck«.rtn.ss .1 

Ihe lollowiDS table slio«s * ^ 

Uiia- the »hoIe ol leJia •« iPOie Mck^ara 
la education than other cominiimtiM 
C.™,r 

I urorcaas and Anglo-Indians 

ndmt.hrist.aDs jr 

Hindu:. 

Muliinittiadins . 3 

Vuddhists 

i"Si3 1 

£ikhs 


Educational Progress m Provinces 

Tho following table shows the percentago 
of total schohrs to population m the diflerent 
provinces 

I’erccntage of total scholars to POPU ‘Hon 
Provinces 19-J I - 

Madras 6 0 6J 

Bomhaj 64 

Rengal 5 6 

United Provinces g5 

Panjab 2 51 

Burma ’ ■? i 

Bihar and I *n«sa 

Central Provinces and Rem si 

Vs^m 1, qa 

N M I- Province 3 b 

toorg b- 

Delhi bij 

Aimcr-Merwara •>*, oi) 

Baluchistan .04 

ttiDSalore , . ‘,-,y s4 

Minor AdroinisUt'ed Ai ‘i> ^ 6 
Total— British Indu f ^ 

Expenditure on Education in 1929 
Page 6 ot the Report contains a tabulu 
statement of the expenditure on education in 
1929 We take from it a few figures 

rehtiog to tiie major provinces 

rronnee Tout Ei F'™?!?'? L£ 'KS' 

rendjture from Oovt from cost 

‘ bunds feca per 

scholar 


Its 


Rs 


Madras ilj'S^ Sr « h ” 

Bombay J 97 Stun 40 6 ISA 33 3 . 

Bu>_'al l-ktlMOO S.>'2 411 lb U > 

IIP ^TiOtlfil o.> < UO 2u 0 7 

INwab Sy7453.U4 ^bO 200 27 0 8 

In comparing these figures, it should be 
borne m mind that the populatiou of Bengal 
IS luger than that of any other province, is 
more than twice that of Bombay and of the 
Panjab and more than those of the Panjab 
and Bombay combined 

The people of Beugal have to pay for 
th ir own rfucation from their own private 
resources to n far larger extent than the 
people of any other province For this reason 
they have not made as much progress in 
education as their education madness might 
have resulted lo 

Government Grants to Aligarh and Benares 
Moslem Indians sometimes cl iim, particular- 
ly iQ Bengal that their educational institutions 
should have Government subsidies proportionte 
to their "’“rical strength but not j 
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tte to tbe revpi ae they contiibvite to the 
public trei'surj If tbit pnncip e were followed 
AlJg'nrh Dnirer-ity wonM get much less 
Government racney than Bemres XlniveTSity, 
treating both a-? provincial institutions For 
in tie United Provinces the Moslems form 
about lo p^r cent of the population But 
in rei'ity both Aligarh and Benares are 
all Indii Fniversitiea Hence on the com 
muDai population basis which ive do not 
ut all support \ligatli would be entitled to 
get about one fourth of what Benares gets 
from tbe Govornnient of India or which is 
the same thing Benares would be entitled 
to get four times as much as Aligarh gets 
hoc the Moslems form less than one fonrth 
of the population both of British India and 
of the whole of India Nor can it be said 
that Moslems are on the whole more bach 
ward m education in India as a whole In 
English education they are more advanced 
in the United Provinces than the Hindus 
From the report ou Education in India in 
1928 29 ’ we hnd that in 19‘’9 Benares 
Un\veT«.itF had 2 359 students and Aligarh 
TTmversity had 1 oS7 So ou the basis also 
of the number of studeah taught. Benares 
would be entitled to get more money 
from the Provincial and the Central 
Governments than Aligarh 

So it comes to this that according to the 
principle of communal distribution of 
educational funds advocated by many 
Moslems if Aligarh gets 3 lakhs a year, 
Benares ought to get 12 lakhs if Aligarh 
gets a block grant ol fifteen lakhs Benares 
ought to get sixtv lakhs 

M e repeat that we are against the 
expenditure ot tevcuue on a communal 
basis What we have avrittea is meant to 
show to communalism ridden men that more 
ftian one party can play at the communal 
game and that if the communal principle were 
logicaUj followed Muhamnndans will not 
gam all along the line 


Perfectibility 

M hen judging of the fitness of Indians 
lot self nile or any other thing, for that 
matter our relf constituted judges not onoften 
adopt an absolute standard of perfection 
losing sight of the fact that perfection and 
1 rogress are relative and must ho judged 
of according to other circumstances and 
'actors Nevertheless when tie judge ©ar- 
ts we must adopt the highest possible 


standard If like other m“u we fall shoyf 
■of that standard we need not despair IVe 
should bear in mind as ha» been observed 
m The Aryan Pith which is a high 
■class magazine standing in a class by ibeif 
in India 

Peifeclion m an absolute sen'e is unattainahle 
m an infinite universe but it is at mans jicnl 
that he reals content with anything short of it 
Even when the relative perfection possible m 
anj given stage of manifestation is attains » 
dim prescience of the waiting heights m other 
worlds and times must keep the w iso muQ 
humble . , , . 

Let our aim then be beyond the probabilities 
of aecomplishnsent and out gauge the mgheat 'Vo 
can conceive if we w ill rise from mediocrity to 
tbe full stature of man 

The Principal of the Sanskrit College 

Oxford was once described as the^me (jf 
lost causes Tbe same doubtful honour jt 
seems has been claimed by some for the 
Sanskrit College Calcutta The mijontj 
report of the Committee appointed sofie titue 
ago on the affairs of that college contained 
among otfaerc a resolution that the Principal 
of tbe Sanskrit College should always be an 
orthodox Brahmin This recotnraeadatioh 
neither reasonable in iti^elf nor justifinble by 
precedent was opposed by a minority of the 
Coraraittee and subsequently by the Govern 
oient of Bengal who stated m their rcsolp 
tion 

lu regard to paragraph 49 of the report Govern 
menl nolo that tho majonty of the committee 
consider that the Principal ol the Sanskrit college 
should always ho an orthodox Biahmm Govern 
meat are unable to asreo to any such limitation , 
The weighty notes of dissent on the subject put 
in by the President ol the Comrailtee and others 
make It e'ear that there has never been any such 
limitation and that non Brahmins have actnallj 
i<eU' .thf“ .vr .th? pssii ihuib j .litnUAtinr 
be ah innoyation on past practice and Government 
therefore must reserve the right which they 
liaveluthetto never relaxed of appointing any 
^uaU^cd scholar to tho PnncipaWiip of tho Institu 
tion They eodoTso tho view of tho Comniitte that 
adeqHsto admiQistrativo ability must be msistetj 
wponintho Inncipal An equally important desidera- 
tum h a high doerco of Smsknt scholarship anq 
it la important tliat the Principal should have bech 
trained noth m tho indigenous and western methoci 
ol SanaVnt scholarship It is realited that Un. 
comlioatiou required will not at«-ays bo easy to 
find m future Ooaernment agree that tho Principal 
shoiJd bedraen from or on appointment be ineludeq 
m tho Indian fXlucationaV service or such supenov 
sen ICO as ihej ma> create in its place. 

Both thepnnciplesaro sound and, wo hope., 
they will not be lost sight of when tho 
qucstiOQ of appointing a principal arises 



VOTt-S 


' An Indian Induatrial Concern 

\Ve bate rpceirrd sampler of th» btscmU 
made by The Lily Biscuits Company oI 

Calcutta, and found them very {food Thw 
company la a purely In Ban concern m 
propnetarJ M(-»ars i’ S“tt A C> 
op-to^ale pbnU and rnachin»tT bi-.euit 

makins m th^ir faclary. and ^ 

ap-cialiiU trained m fnrnpc to attend to 
them Th» spirit of cntorprise shown by 
thi» firm tJ commendable 


night well gire some attention to these 
straws which show the direction of the mnd 
\t any rate, it would be straa^fe if he 
did not pay anv heed to (ho saying of hiT 
father who said “Trust the poopW and the 

«animc of h'< you": ”” 

the pasHing gcneri’ion shows that 
fulness H exhausted, the choice of Iho^ 
men and methods must he wrist^d fnhi 
Iheir hands b> youth 

Mr Churchill and Mahatma Gandhi 


Mr Churchill and India 
Some time ago a Danish scholar wrote a 
IxiQh on Fncland to which he gave the name 
id Ktiv Churfhills ml thereby 

conrcyiN the subtle sagACstton that tho 
statesmen of Fnghnd were not to be con- 
fused with her Churchills iff Winston 

f harchill seems to be drtermined to live 0|> 
to the standard of dangerous originality 
a<S]ciated with his name 

Ills latest resolt against pirty discipline 
takes place over the question of Indian consti- 
tutional reform He his pat himself at the 
head of tho«e who would rather hate a bst 
dominion In India than a Dominion The 
coofiuest of a Churchill is o'" 
achiereraeot for the retired Indian cinlians 
and soldiers who bare nerer had a star ol 
•uch magnitnde to back them, but ill it 
™ Bam (or Mr (■''""I"'' ' X' ! 

not the pooplo of Otoal llntaio ''l“> 
atatpoinanahip aa dpcfdedly m the lu 
th-j rejrctpd his itratoBy l» ' 

fotin to bo (oreobadotted in ” 

Habott Carr, ooe ol the 
the Ilonnd Tablo Conference to the I'mrit 
“U Mr U io«»nn Chiirchill S'lecec Is m his thrcsl 
en"d task o( nisr«lisllina l*'*’'*® ®5c2’‘sirHuWt 

m the Induin c<ra->tioiisness in an almost imprcen 

'‘’'-s7Hal.rt asks what Mr Ch iwb.lj^cxr^s 

to tain lor the Indian masses or for 

b? his polirr an 1 ‘he OP nit« without 

trado with Inda wo ild t« ^o.r”* 

geodwill which can bo Indii 

sUtMmaaslup and •) ^restinit eenl mterestt 

that thccoimtrj is leine 

ot Inda first tod foremost {Tit s/e/rsmeNi 

Though 3fr Churchill has “ 
wfakness for tho r le of Don yawoie 


Foreign Cloth Ban by an Indian State 
The following news appears in Th' 
S/rtfMOTMM for htbrunry J7, 1‘IH 
Ills Hiehness tlm Jim ‘mIhI pI hnwangir li-vs 
issu»l ft sirinec order prolulilintr the *ilo of 
(omitndoth m Jamnicir Snie t rntonen Fxpliin 
ing tho r asons tor tho onJcr llis 11 chnc‘s eays 
It 13 tho d>siro of no nvcr«iie|mini; itmjoniy of 
his imtiecLs to see tlmt fireisn clollt is not sold 
wiibm the hlatc limits on 1 tint even deilers hare 
airreed to H 

Tho order ho states t\iU t^iniln in forre fir 
Ureo months nnl sn>pne defyinir U will 1 i 
p imshcd 

Peace Talks 

As we write this last NoU we arc still 
in Ignorance of any definite final mformation 
relating to tho Gandhi Irwin pourparlers, 
and are, therefore unable to offer any 
comments 
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Tagore's Ballads 

Bt Sift JADUNATH S4RJCAR 


me the makiog of the ballads 
11 o! a cation and 1 care not vrho 
has the making of the laws”— 
■said Fletcher of Saltoan with the keen 
mother wit of a Scot It is through folk 
ballads that the hearts of the people (in the 
Widest sense nf the term! can be reached 
most easily and impressed most deeply 
Babmdranath’s gcnias in rangiog over every 
form of art has experimented in this 
branch cf poetic expression too and he has 
brought to the granary of Bengali poetry a 
sheaf— alas ' too small, — of ballads which 
stand tinapproacbed in our tongue and which 
will endure as long as bis lyrics and short 
stones In one respect, by a marvellous 
blending of elements not usually found 
together. Tagore ha» made his ballads 
unique of their kind at least in Indian 
literature Rapidity of « moveraeat, siroplinty 
of diction, pnmarj emotions of universal 
■appeal, action rather than subtle aoalysi-, 
broad striking characterisation, "thumb-nail 
sketches’ of background, and the sparest 
■use (or rather complete avoidance^ of literary 
artifices. — these are the essential requisites 
of the true bdlad , and they are all present 
in Rabindranath’s ballad- In some places, 
he illustrates the artistic device which makes 
•the seeming bareness of s raplicitj produce 
a better effect than elaboration as Fogtish 
readers will remember m Scott’s — 


The bride kissed the goblet. 

the kuight took it up 
He quaffed off the wine, f 

and he threw down the cap ” 

In the choice of words, Rabindranath's 
touch here is as unfailing as m his best 
lyrics though the task of the ballad maker 
IS far more difficult on account of the 
simplicity nud shortness of the word-store 
which the subject enforces on him But 
the magic of bis art lights up even such 
a subiect and turns the base metal of our 
daily use into gold every now and then 
la the vocabulary of his ballads, with the 
Same success (though in a different line) 
as ID the case of the sonorous organ-swell 
of his lyrics or the pathetic wailmg 
of his elegies. The craftsman’s cunning of 
hand has been here almost hidden by 
the complete success of bis effort. 

But these poems are raised above the 
level of “popular” ballids (in the lowest and 
roost comprehensive sense cf the term) by 
the poet’s delicate artistic teasperawent He 
has not always succeeded in keeping him- 
self down to the level of the humblest taste 
and the simplest understanding His sense 
of beauty his response to the subtlest forces 
of atmosphere and scenery, the backward 
glances of a well stored memoir thronging 
with suggest ITO pictures and "allusions ’’—these 
break through the strict mould of the simple 
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folk-ballad, and e^ery now and then Tagore 
interrupts for a moment the rush of the 
action in order to give us vignettes of 
scenery and character which remain impressed 
upon the meinorj for ever like tiny enclosed 
plots of green and flowers forming islands in 
the midst of the roaring rush of street 
traffic Those elevate his ballads to the 
realm of pure poetry , and his art has been 
shown in his nnfailing sense of proportion 
which prevents the action from ever flawing 
or giving the reader the least sense of 
irrelevancy Our minds love to linger over 
these flower-plots a little longer before the 
flowing bde of narrative sweeps us on 
From this point of view “IIis Vow” is a 
typical ballad while ‘The Votaress is a 
poem of action no doubt, but a poem 
invested with the glow of romance and 
retrospective imagination 

The most wonderful thing about these 
ballads of Tagore, it seems to me, is the *ay m 
which lus genius has woven such complete 
pictures of life out of the barest statement of 
fact in the ancient legends out of which his 
ballads are taken The mcidcot of “ilis 
Vow” occupies only a line and a half in 
its source. Pod s llojn^thav, and that of 
“The Votaress” probably as little space in 
the Rut Tagore's genius has 

invested these few dr> bones with flesh 
and blood and all the glow and warmth of 
humah life .sod human emotion, and placed 
before us complete moving pictures of actions 
from their beginning to end Xo finer 
example of tiie creative power of the poet 
as a “maker can be imagined 

I attempt a translation of two oi tlie 
ballads below, only apologiziog to the readers 
of the Hengah originals for my unwarranted 
murder,— at least disfiguring as>auU and 
.b.ttte.r,g. .lUTOn Jthev jlclpTiUtiil .utnl- wlttftl* 
nil adore m our iiicnior) & shrine 


They mount tlie ramparts 
And behold afar off 
The southern sty veiled in dust 
Rll^ed by JIaratha horse-hoofs. 

“Burn up, burn up the locust hordes of 
'Maratha 

With your tUming swords , 

Let none, return home”—* 

Roared out Dumraj 


lo rides the envoy from ilarwar andshouts^ 

“Away with all this arming , 

Here’s out lord’s letter 
To you, Dumraj 
Sindhia is coming, with him 
Ills French general 

With honour give up the fort to them 
This Is hi8 order to you 
Victory his turned her face 
From our lord Bijiy Stngh , 

And you have to yield Ajmer fort 
To tho Maratiias in peace.” 

“Ah ’ lord’s behest and hero’s duty 
Are today clashing together,”— * 

So sighed forth m deep distress 
Commandant Diimraj 


Tnc messenger of 'Marwar bide cry out 
rue up arms • pile up*”— 

Stood liko a graven image 
Commandant Duninj 
The day weirs on, tho landscape 
simmers m the heat, 
ilio ci'tlc browse in the dim distance^ 
in tho green trees slndo 

herd-boy is phying on his flute.. 
When my mavter gave mo Ajmer 
1 vowed m my heart 
*V.vi-vb« giw iiv my ibra'^ lort 
To an enemy m hfo 
Must I break that vow 

At inasti.rs bidding today 
‘'o pondered m deep distres-, 

Commandant Diimrnj 


The liajpul iroep, 

flung tbeir arms away 
In silence stwd at tl,. f,,,, 
Commandant Dumraj 
Dun-robed cvtntide alighted 
On th*» western » onion. 

The Maratha nrmr, trailing du»t. 
Drvw up at the fort gate 
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“Who art thou, lying before the portal * 
Get up* get up* open the door” 

He heard it not, his lifeless corpse 
Gave no reply 

To reconcile master’s bidding 
With hero’s duty, today 
At the fort pate has given up life 
Coramandant Damraj 


Till. VOT IRES' 

1 

King Bimbisara 

Bowed to the Buddha and begged of him 
His toe nail pairing® 

Patting them in earth in his palace part. 
He built over them with loving care 
.? wone^ns stone mound, 

A iDwrel of the scnlptor’s art 
At eventide, clad in while, came there 
Princesses and queen®. 

With flowers heaped up lo baskets 
At the f(?ot of the relic mound 
On golden trays they lit 

Rows and rows of golden limp® 


Wheu Ajatasatm became king 
On his father’s throne, 

His father’s faith, in a flood of blood 
He swept away from his palace , 

In to the fire of Hindu sacrifice 
He floDg Buddha’s sacred books 
Thus spoke Ajatasatru 
To Itie palace-women all 
**Save Yedas, Brahmans and kings 
There’s none to worship 
Bear this in mmdi of a verity. 

Or you will smart for it” 

3 

The early autninn day is drawing to a close, 
Snroab, a psJare maid. 

Has bathed in cool pure water, 

Ijaid (lowers and lamps on her tray. 

And comes. ®fanding speechless. 

Before the queen, paring on her feet 
With a shiver of dread the qneen spoke — 
“Hast thou forgotten 
How A]ata®atni has proclaimed 
That whosoever would offer adoration .at the 
mound. ■' 

World perish on the stifce® 

Or in exile 


4 

Thence slowly pacing forth, she turned 

To the chamber of Amita, the royal 
daughter-in-law 
Before a golden mirror 
She was braiding her long tresses. 

And drawing a line of vermilion 
On the parting line of her hair 
One look at Snraati and the princess’s hand 
shook. 

The paint went awry 
She cried out, “Fool ’ how dare you 
Bring Plya offerings ’ Away, quick, 

Ijcst some one should see >oa and cause 
Untold mischief 


With the setting sun s rays 

CofDiog in through the open window. 
King’s daughter ?hukh sat alone 
Buried deep in romance reading 
btartiog up at the jingle of anklets 
She glanced at the door 
Saw Snmafi there laid her book down 
Ran to the maid 
And whispered into her ears, 

“Who does not know the kings command? 
Why are you rnsbing tbos 
Into death ? ’ 

6 

From door to door moved Snmati, 

With ber tray of offeriDgs. 

“Bark, ye palace-women” she cried to all, 
■^he tune is come for the Lord’s piyo”. 
Hearing which they lay cowering in their rooms 
Or cursed her in wrath 


The last streak of daylight 

Has faded from the house tops 
The streets are lone, draped in dark. 

The city’s dm has died out. 

The bell of idol worship 

Biogs out lu the ancient royal tomples 
In the lucid gloom of autumn night 
Olcsiai B>yi)ais ot stars 
The horn sounds at the palace mam-guard, 
^e singers begin their evening chant, 
xtie Council is over’ 

Shouts the chamberlain , 

When with a sadden start 
The palaco watch behold 
Amidst the lonely park of the ting 
In the thick gloom at the foot of the relic 
mound 

What IS that blazing hte 
Rows and rows of lamps ? 
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W ITH ladicatiOQS coming from all sides 
that the Congress intends to make 
the question of control over tlie 
army one ot the major planks in its list of 
constitutional demands the moment seems 
to bo particularly opportune for an exaroioa 
tion of the real nature of the British 
military stake in India Indian opinion has 
of course always been conscious that here 
we have one of the central facts ot the 
British domination of India. But it has 
never been free enough from the inflnence of 
its own political preoccuptions to take any 
thing but a very restricted Indian view of 
the matter For the average educated lodno 
the Army m India is an army of occupation 
a foreign garrison meant to perpetuate the 
subjectioa of India This idea has been 
instilled into him by tradition and has been 
reinforced by his absorption m the question 
of Indo ‘BritiiU relatione and his natural 
unfnmilianty with problems of security and 
foreign policy Even Indian politicians do 
not as a rule think about rnilitary questions 
and when in rare instances they do they do 
it neither very concretely nor very construct 
ively Every budget season brings with it 
its familiar quota of time honoured arguments 
and ancient grievances and as each budget 
season wanes jt seems to leave the twin 
charges of extravagance and distrust a little 
the worse for further wear and tear 

biOw it cannot ol course be denied that 
there isacettainamountof truth mtho popular 
view about the Array in India But it is 
no longer the whole truth nor as one 
ought say a very vital or a very helpful 
truth There was a time when it was 
undoubtedly the principal function of the 
Army of India to retain India for Great 
Britain by preventing armed outbreaks on 
the part of the people of the country and 
rcbeiUows on the part of the Indian Princes 
But that rdle has been long obsolescent and 
Is now entirely out of date The \rmy m 
Ituiia IS still the mailed fist behind the 
Ihitish civil administration of India a very 
valuable factor of its politic il and financial 


credit,* and the ultimate sanction of its 
authority But with all the growing political 
difficulties of recent years the holding of 
India against Indians is no larger a tntlibiry 
problem , 

Only once between the days of IjOrd 
Roberts and tbe present time under 
the influence apparently of the panic 
created by the new born political agitation 
the maintenance of “mlernal security’ 
seemed to be on the way to regain its old 
importance as a military role In tk’’ 

Nicholson Committee expressed the i!>few that 
in their opinion Lord Kitchener had been too 
optimistic m relegating internal security to 
a position of minor importance 
Committee accordingly recommended tliat 
the size of the army 'lUotted to this dvity 
should be increased The Government of India 
obviously shared those views for they starred 
Mesopotamnn expeditionary force of 'fs 
reinforcements for fear of possible complica 
lion within tho country itself This only earned 
for them the severe strictures of 
3Ie«opotanua Commission which could 0 °^ 
pay 1 tributo to their sense of proportion 
Since then the military authorities in India 
have become stricter observers of the 
sound principle of economy of force and* 
are careful to make a nicer choice o^ 


* Throughout Una article 1 have refrained 
from eivmg reference to authorities lor anyone 
-who BDTue in'teresl in the subject it will otft 
be diQicuU to find out the sourees from which I 
have in places almost textually paraphrased and for 
those who do not, references wifl be of no use at all 
There are however certain points which I could 
not Tcrv well incorporate in the text They are 
dealt with m the foot notes 

There la a very intereatinn example of the way 
m which the army supports the fnincial ci^it O' 
tho Goverment of India m Sir iredenc ilaunces 
Ltff o( Lord UnHltn^on When Rawimson was 
C in 0 It was once proposed to reduce the establish 
ment of the flntish infantry in India Ij one 
baititiOR. Lord llawlinson at first threatened 
resignation and then yielded under protest 
■Rut when tho proposal reached tho Secretary of 
State ho at once telegraphed lus dt approval to tho 
A leeroy giving the reason that it wojid frighten 
the lAndon money market and jeopardiie aa Indian 
ioan which was t>eing lloafed there 
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the meacis to an end They realize a» we 
who pay for the army have still to realize 
that the principal function of a modern anny 
IS to mate war and not carry out police 
dnlies and that an army principally devoted 
to ffam»OD duty has no raibon d'etre 

ileanwhile this excessive preoccupation on 
our part with the purely domestic ^pect of 
the question is putting as on a false scent 
m another way ft is mating us overlook 
the still more disquieting fact^that the Army 
in India is becoming everyday more and 
more organically interwoven into the fabric 
of Imperial defence Everybody is aware 
that daring the last ten years reforms 
amounting almost to a revolution have been 
brought about in the Indian army, — in its 
equipment, training and organization la 
point of efficiency the Army in India stands 
t'day jvhere it has perhaps never stood before 
This r^U is not due to a mere abstract 
regard (or efficiency Any layman who has 
ever dabbled in questions of army crgauizatioo 
knows it as well as auy soldier that an army is 
never orsaaiz^d so to say without an eye to 
the maia chance This mam chance <o the 
case of the Army in lodia is certainly not 
the defence of the North West frontier of 
India against an aggressive enemy nor (he 
maintenance of order and tranquillity within 
its own borders The secnlar ambitions of 
Russia which made the tingle of mono 
taiDs and semi savage trines to the North West 
of India a very hve sonree of danger to the 
British Empire hare euffered a sea change 
into something rich and strange and spintnal 
and. the Afghanistan of b.mg Nadir Shab is 
more or less innocuous.* Theintemal sitnation 
'has its vicissitudes no doubt but it is as 
1 have already said not a problem of military 
science at all The definite military contio 
gency in view of which the \rmy in India is 
organized today i& to be found therefore in quite 

• This statement is nece sanl} qualified by 
tl 0 flvietuilions m the d plomatic 8 luation 
From the cooclu ion of the i>oviet Ahrhao 
\jrrceQifnt of Febniary l9'’l to the lall of Kins 
\iiarnillv Afahim tan was a g'uater potential 
m“oace to Bnti h interests than it is now thmoe 
all those years Sfo-^enw was trying to sponsor a 
definite anti British Leagoe of Asiatir conntnes In- 
conel iding saccess »e tre3ti»s with Turkey Persia 
and Alrhamstan The Treatj of Paghman (Angim 
31 19*ri TOQSt have been a very disagreeable ihom 
in the s dcs of the Government of India. It is 
interesting to note that the provisional war establish 
ments drawn up in 10'’3 were des goed pnmarily 
for a force operating beyond the N ^\ frontier of 


a different place Its orbitextends much wider 
than the limits of India, and the object of the 
Army in India today may without much fear 
of exaggeration be defined as the maintenance 
of British interests in the Far and the Middle 
East The idea o? course is not ne»v It hi» 
been in the air since the pnblication of the 
Fsher Report in 192d In the year following 
Sir P Sivaswnmy Iyer dren attention to the 
implications of this document in a brilliant 
speech in the kssCmbly, and Sir G bankaran 
Nair has recently reverted to the idea in Lis 
memorandum ID the Indian Central Committees 
Report But the whole subject has never been 
examined with anything like the thoroughness 
It deserves This article i» certainly not an 
attempt to fill that gap But in it I shall try as 
weltas I can to setdown briefl> and concretely 
the main facts of the whole question 


British statesmia as bir C Saiikaran 
Nair ba» pointed out, have never denied 
the theoretical possibility of Indian troops 
being emj'loyed oatside India for purelj 
Imperial purposes Even the Nicholson 
Committee which definitely rejected the idea 
that It was the duty of the Government 
of India to maintaiti forces out of Indian 
revenues in readiness for Imperial service 
outside India id excess of the torces 
required for self defence went on to 
observe that, while the \rmy in India 
should not be specifically maintained for 
the purpose of meeting external obligations 
of an Imperial chaiacter it should be so 
®l'S®n' 2 ed and equipped as to be capable of 
anordiog ready overseas co operation when 
the situation in India allows of it And 
the statutory bar winch limits the employ 
roent of Indian revenues to certain specific 
Indian requireineots does pot forbid tJie 
use of the Indian nrraj for Irapernl 
service at the expense of the Imperial 
authorities Small contingents of Indiad 
troops therefore have often formed part of 
Imtwrwl expeditionary forces when they 
could wareniently do so But tbo change 
■which has coroe over the fundamental con- 
c»ption underlying the organization of the 
ladisa irmy m course of recent years 
13 more revolutionary While m olden days 
the Army in India was an autonomous force 
wth an autonomous strategic function of 
its own the Army of today has become an 
.nt«.r.l p„l of the .jstem of Imoe “l 
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ilcfence anJ Ins licon pivpn n r lo which 
j 5 to nil intinN and jnirpo^fs idcnhnl 
wiHi tln*^ of llif Untnh Arm\ Ils 
CO opontion in Impcrnl dcfcnco is no longer 
linntc’d to tho po^^iliilily of InMnp to wnd 
n fow units ns Decision requires or 
I crmit ti ninforco Rome outlymc post 
oftU VmpiTO Its whole CTpn^izalion n Vwd 
on tlio 1 sumption tint it will hare lo 
perform sonn of tlio »«scnlnl functions of 
m Impcrnl nrnie 

Whit this means m practice cm onlj 
he understood with reference to Rome of 
the fundimentil principles of Imptrinl 
defence Tliese principles like the principles 
of tlie pohlicil orpmizalion of the llritisli 
hmpirs arc primarily derired from a Kcl of 
external facts— the peopraphicil distrilotion 
of the I- mpire The widclj Rcittercd character 
of Ilntish tcmtornl and commercial 
intcTcstsintho world hasforcedupon thelmpcnal 
military authorities the necessity of ditidmp 
Impcrnl defence into two parts (i) locil 
defence and (ii) Imperial defence According 
to this division the object to bo kept lo 
MOW by eich of the constituent parts of 
the Ilntish !■ mpire in providing for its local 
dcfcnci IS to maintain equip and tram a 
force which is suQiciont to act as a deterrent 
to the most probable and feasible form of 
attach on its own territories and to hold 
such an attack in clioek till reinforcements 
arrive from elsewlierc In direct contrast to 
this stands the r le of Impornl defence . 
Thib implies the service of the Fmpire as a 
whole the provision of expeditionary forces 
which in conjunction with the navy can 
proceed to any threatened part of the 
b mpire the protection of naval bases and 
sale-guarding ol Imperial communications 
and the protection of the general interests 
of the Fmpire 

This conception of t!ie task of Imperial 
defence as divided into two parts was 
explained as far back as 1*107 before the 
Colonial Conference of that year by Lord 
Haldane It has resulted in the division 
of the armed forces of the British Fmpire 
into two categories of troops — one having 
defence as its primary function and with no 
obligation to go over the sea and the other 
meant for the defence of the Lmpire as a 
whole Id the allocation of tbeso 

two contrasted duties among the vanons 
component parts of the British I- mpire 
constitutional rather than strategic considera 
tions have been kept m view Thus the 


principal burden of proridtng for Imperial 
difinco falU on fireat Britain, while the great 
self govcniing Dimmiona are only rcipooiible 
for tlicir local deft nec These Dominion'i 
have no dotil t ns«i<tM the mother country 
on linn) occaainns in the j'aat, but they 
were not and Rtil! arc not under any 
oMigalinn tod) to In this matter Oreat Bntim 
baa exprev<ily recognirtd tht right of the 
Domlniona to art m thov please, and in the 
event of thidr whhing to co operate m an 
Imperial militan enterprise she has left it 
entirely to their I’nrliaminb* and the Oovem 
ments to decide ns lo tlie nature and extent 
of an) action which the) might think it 
proper to fake This untrircinelled freedom of 
the Dominions is no doubt modihed an actual 
practice by a aery close co-operation between 
their military authorities and those of Oreat 
Britain as well as by the uniform y^tandr'ds 
and regulations for equipment of^d training, 
and also perhaps by Rome definite agreement 
as to the strength of the contingents to bo 
lurnisbcd by Uic diiTcrcnt communities within 
the Fmpire and the circumstances in which 
thee to be furnished' "k el when all has 
been said and done it remains true that the 
uncertainly ns regards the constitutional posi* 
tion and the autonomy in command and 
organixalion of the Dominion armies deprive 
these forces of much of their potential value 
Adequate peace-time i reparation is a i»am 
mount factor in securing a rapid and success- 
ful decision m modern warfare This condi 
■ tion the constitutional position of the 
Dominion armies makes it extremely difficult 
to fulfil The British military authorities have 
relied almost exclusively on their own arpiy 
therefore to mnmtain the general interests of 
the b mpire nnd to defend it m the face of 
the greatest military danger 

But they have to do so no longer As a 
result of the reforms which have been 

The latest Field Senico Ifcpulaticns envi affo 
romo kind of acrcement aloiit Imiiemi co-operation 
between the i»nti«h Government and the Govern 
nicnt of India bI«o Does any such agreement 
rast m i^ial fact’ The co-opontion l>etween the 
Otmerd Stan hero and the Imperial General Slsff 
*1*^® 1’°^ seem to be ncoissarj 
at«Ui ihere aro cortainlv some very definite 
^d concrete plans recanlmg tlie co-operation of 
the \nny in India m Imperial defence Bat 
Mthiog in the nature of an agreement pcrlnp-® 
Any waj some Indian politician would do well 
to “7 to get some elucicLation on this point 
tbe^h of coarse there is verv little cnanco 
of his Betting an answer from the Government 
of India 
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brought about jn the orgaDjzaliOD aod 
equipment of the Army in India during the 
last ten years it is now capable of 
discharging the same functions in its own 
geographical sphere as its prototype in 
rcglanci performs for the whole of the 
British Empire The Indian army la no 
longer a force meant for local defence alone 
with a specialized land a rather proTincial) 
strategical rilo of its own It has become 
the esstern counterpart of the British \Tmy 
performing for the region east of Suez the 
same duties that are assigned by Imperml strategy 
to an army allotted for Impeiial semce 

This far reaching rerolution in the 
conception of the function of the Army in 
India has been accompanied by a closer 
aflihation of its whole organization to the 
central structures of Imperial defence Jost 
^ thefCritisb Fmpiro is an empire without 
an InipiJsl gorersment, it is also an empire 
without an Imperial army Ooe might 
search the Regulations in ram for a 
definition of that term Only ooe proruiooal 
Regnlatiti inhmdaced the words in the first 
flash of the enthusiasm generated by the war 
But they quickly dropped out in the final 
edition The armed forces of the British 
Empire are therefore an assemblage of auto 
nomous armies and not a unifi^ military 
force Bat here again, a distinctiou has to 
be iBide between theory and practice Of 
all the more or less independently eootroHed 
armies of the Empire the Army lo 
India and (he Bntish Army sland much 
closer together than the other armies To 
spito of its legal autonomy and the ngbt 
of the Gorernment of India to control 
^Indian military affairs the Array in India. 
«o far at any rate as its strategical employ- 
ment is concerned is only an appendage 
of the British Army The powers exercised 
orer it by purely Indian anthonties are not 
noro thin has of necessity to be delegated to 
a subordinate authority owing to the fact of 
India s great di-tance from Great Bntain 
\s many recent instances hate shown the 
Goternment of India hate not the slightest 
power to make even minor departures of 
policy m army aifairs without the consent 
o( the War Office This is one o! the 
con'ideralions which even apart from the 
Imperial r le of the army in Indio, places 
It in 0 pocnlnr category of it. own 

ni 

\11 this, however, should not be taken 
to mean that defence of the North West 
50— ff 


frontier of India and the preservation of 
order and tranquillity within India itsolf 
(a phrase whose real meaning we should 
have no difficulty in fathoming) are 
not some of the undonbted functions of 
the Array m India The military 
organization of every part of the 

British Empire i», as is well known, adapted 
to a wide range of circumstances, varying 
from a small expedition against an uncivi- 
lized enemy to a world wide war Unlike 
the army of a continental power which ja 
meant to provide against one detmite 
military contingency the armed forces of 
the British Empire are not permanently 
organized in large formations, complete m 
everv respect and adequate to meet the 
reqnireraents of a great war but are suited 
to average rather than to exceptional condi- 
tions and are readily capable o! modification 
and expansioa to suit «pecial circumstances 
The same principles hate been followed in 
the organization of the Army in India aI»o 
It 13 at once an extra police force aod a 
highly efficient army and is ready to taLo 
the field to army corps, divisions and mixed 
brigades as well as in nmts or even companies 
This lack of ooiformity m its war organiza 
tioa IS not the result of chance or mere 
careless decentralization as it migbt at the 
first blush appear but has been brought 
about 10 pursnance of a consciously devised 
system which seels to provide for aa large 
a nnmber of military contingencies as can 
he foreseen 

It seems possible to pursue this division 
of functions into the actual organizatioa of 
the \nay The familiar classification of the 
^ray in India as compnsing three c.ategones 
of troops, tia„ (1) the Covering Force, (2) the 
Internal Seennty Troops , and (3) the Reid 
Aitdv. corresponds to the three maior roles 
which U IS designed to play Conventionally 
they are supposed to be (1) the prevention 
and suppression of minor border ontbreaks 
and the covering of the frontier, (ai ♦[,» 
provision of military aid for civil anthoritiec 
in times of internal distnrbances, such « 
communal and other nots , i3) nnj 
conduct of a major operation In tu. 
br^d outhnes these distinctions are of 
quite correct But a closer 
the character and the strencth of 
these classes reveals certain adjnstienL^^ °i 
speaal charactenstics which 
deal of light on the nnderlrm^ 0*7 
- ,a PUnciples of 


army organization i 
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Let us tike the case of t'lo Cotermp 
Force fii^t It is a post war creition 

rendered nccossiry, it is said by the defection 
of the Border 'Militns in 1^10 Before tlio 
rcorgimzition of 1923 troops allotted for 
the defence of the Xortli West frontier 
formed part of the Field Army m India 
with the ercoptiOQ of three independent 
brigades which were classed with Internal 
Security Troops From the purely technical 
point of view, the creation of a separate 
and self contained war organization for this 
purpose permits the units and formitions 
of the Field Armj to carry on their training 
for war undisturbed by calls of border 
policing But it IS significant in other ways 
also It marks the definite end of the 
special associations of the major fighting 
force of India with the North West frontier 
and the passing away of the old doctrine 
enunciated hy Lord Kitchener that the 
mam function of the Army m India was to 
defend India against an aggressive enemy 
in the North West It is hardly necessary to 
add that even after this the Field Array may 
be employed on the North West frontier to 
do any first rate fighting that may be 
necessary there* But at the same time it is 
no less true that the Field Army of today 
18 mote free to carry out an mdependent 
rdle than it has ever been in the whole 
course of the history of the Indian array 
Again the strength of the Covering Force has 
been so detettmned that it is powerful enough 
through its own sources to provide for all 
the normal contiugeucies on the frontier i" 
The frontier of today is not what it was 
even teu years ago § As a British roiUtary 


one ol the formations employed to suppress the 
Aindi rising of last year 

t The normal strength of the Covering Force is 
about 12 lutautry htgjades with a ptoporliou 
of other arms There is also a Tery strong armed 
force under civil control compnsine -^1) the 
Chitral Scouts* (2) Chitral Levies 13) Dir Levies 
U) Swat Levies (5) Kurranx llilitia,* (6) To^ 
Scouts, (7) South Waziristau Scouts.* tSt /hob 
Ijevy Corps (9) Chagai Levy Corps, (10) Vekran 
levy Corps (U) and Frontier Constabulary* 
The corps marked ^v^th an asterisk have a st^ 
of British pfQcers There are in addition village 
Chiahas and Ivhassadars 

§ Tiiro ighout this discussion I have kept oat 
of view the abnormal internal and frontier 
sitrotion of the last year These condibons are 
still too recent to have had anv permanent reper 
cussions on military policy Perhaps they would 
iiavo none Being essentially political they 


authority observes “WJiat was once 
most savage part of the frontier is uc’’'^ 
controlled by the Civil Power Tribal poll®® 
guard the roads and scouts patrol 
country oiT the roads The regular garnso”^ 
are there ns covering troops m case 
exteraal aggression' Perhaps a more stricyy 
correct description of the functions of 
latter would bo that they perform for t®® 
North-West frontier of India all the dnti®® 
assigned by Imperial strategy to forces 
apart for local defence . 

The same solicitude for the freedom 
the Field Army to carry out its legitima*® 
role and the provision of a force ndequa^? 
IQ all respects to perform the duties allottP® 
to it unaided, characterizes the organizatid® 
and strength of tho Internal Security Troojf® 
Official reports and pronouncements assign*** 
bingularly benevolent role to th^ forf^. 
Its solo duty, according to tliem, i^'suppos'’‘* 
to be to keep peace among the warrii*^ 
communities and races of India To ouo*® 
tho same military writer ogam, "lod'** 
has to be defended, not oifiy fro® 

external aggression by land and sea bP* 
against herself India is a mosaio of race*® 
religions and languages, having few pom*® 
IQ common Of these religion is a fraitfP* 
source of loternecmo strife so much so thP* 
the armed forces of the Oovernmeat are nP* 
mfcequentlv called out m aid of the Civ** 
Power There is also a very oloqueP* 

passage tathe first volume of the Simon Repo^'- 
iQ which this thesis is brought out very clearlf 
It IS of course difficult to resist eloquent® 
of any kind Tet a close exammatio** 
reveals that the strength of the treoj*? 
assigned to internal security in India is oi“ 
of all proportiou to the number of troops calle^ 
otfi au a)h o\ fne Livfl Tower in any givd** 
year It is also notorious that there 
been more than one instance of serious intern^.* 
disorder lo India to suppress which no intern"'* 
security troops were available at all Jforeove*', 
the Internal Security Troops have as an integi*4 
part of their composition both medium an® 
field artillery (at a low scale it is tru^' 
for the employment of which no possibl® 
internal disturbance can furnish ao^ 
opportunity A more plausible accouD* 
of the function of the Internal Securit'’ 
IVoops would therefore be that they eonstitut® 
the garrison of India which by taking ovC*^ 

would probably have mainly political remedi^® 
apphed to them 
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thA specific datv o( local defeuco {rom the 
Field Anaj learcs it free to operate in 
anr theatre of war nndistarbed by the 
purely detensire reqniretneuLs of India. 

This impression is heightened when we 
come to consider that portion of the Army 
m India which has been organized with a 
Tinw to ofTensue action and to which no 
mere defensire role or parrison duty his been 
assigned. This is the Reid Army which fc> 
supposed to be India s striding force m a 
major war Now the most important thing 
to note about this force is its size \s at 
present constituted it consists of four di*i 
sioo® and fire caralry brigades, comprising in 
all some eighty thonsand combatants or 
considerably lees than half of the total comba 
tant strength of the Army in India taking 
into consideration only the fighting timts. That 
represents a redaction by fire dirtsions and 
dnsy u by (ft* fthr{mF-*r»r sttewifith 
of the FNd Army This rcUtiTely low pro- 
portion which the so-called major fighting force 
«t the disposal of the Ooremraent of 
India heirs to the total strength of the armed 
forces mjintained by them is doe to (be 
fact that the dccisirc factor goremiDg the 
number and strength of the war formations 
in India is not tie size of the army of the 
possible enemy nor the magnitude of any 
definite citemal military contingency bnt 
the requirements of thd so called Intenat 
Scanty Troops and the Covering Force U 
Js the practice of all great military Powers, as 
It was also the practice with some important 
reserra'ions of the Gorernment of India in 
the days of Lord Koberts and Lord Kitchener 
to make the atrongth of the war formations 
of their armies that is to say their offensiTe 
fower as closely commensurate with tbcir 
maiimum fighting capacity as they possibly can 
Irroy organisation in India seems to proceed 
on radically opposite lines today It starves 
the major fighting force for the sake of the 
subsidiary categories and geeras to plaiM 
more emphasis on what may properly be 
called garrison and line of communication 
‘ troops than on the army which is to do the 
fighting Th 3 fact is in itself so nousualtbat 
it seems to call for some eiplanation It is 
perhaps to be found in tl e novel view that the 
Army m India is not a single homogeneous 
army with carefnlly co ordinated main and 
secondary i les but a donblo army perfor 
ming in lU two halves two independent 
fnnction? 

Tb a bimgs us back to the (undamental 


^‘ttinctien between local and Imperial 
“®feocc which IS the guiding principle of the 
^^feosire organization of the llriti^h Fmpirc 
It seems to have been the idci of those wl o 
responsible for the reorganintion of the 
^Odian army after the war to provide for 
armies m this country one strong 
*Oongh to perform all the duties of local 
®*fence for the Indian Empire and tho other 
capable of proceeding la part or whole to 
®*ty part of the Fast as an expeditionary 
f®rcc in response to calls of Imperial service 
lu order to mate the latter free to perform 
these duties unhaoipared all the requirements 
the external and internal security of India 
‘n normal times had first to be adequately 
PtoTided for This explains the importance 
"hicb the Vrmy anthonties in India 
attach to tho Internal ‘Security Troops 
*hd to tt 0 Covering Force and a'<o accounts for 
oCdcfwfsre puzzi’ing /'act ('d<? ^rafcs^cdlf 
"'ajor fighting force of the Government of 
I“dw is only the surplus left on tie lands 
®» the military authorities after providing for 
«'ery subsidiary contingeucy 


I\ 

Dut plansible as it may sound tl o theory 
not capable of direct proof Secrecy' is 
®*ocb a soldier $ virtue av ind scrction is 
« politician 8 failing \nd tho incomgiblo 
hftbit of all statesmen and military men to 
®«e the language of yesterday wl en they 
•rc thinking tho thoughts of tomorrow does 
®ot permit one to spelt with any confidcnco 
®o such a subject. Vnyone interested in 
‘be defensive system of the Dritish Fmpire 
"light go through nil the official publicalions 
®a the subject yet be unable to discover a 
*lngle phraso whici makes any legal distinction 
"etween tho status of tie Army in fndn 
®od tt e army of tho Uominions Tl e whole 
"vguroent on this question has therefore to 
"ase itself on circumsfant af evidence and 
"06 of tie most important of tl ese is tho 
‘'bole trend of army policy since 1907 

From tho advent of tho second Disraeli 
«dni«n stration m 1874 to tho signing of tho 
\nglo-Ru«sian kgreement of 190/ (he military 
Policy of tho Oovemment of India was 
^ramatod almost exclusively bj tho Russian 
^gey So Jong as ‘ho threat of a Russian 
*ttack hung over tte North IVest front er tl pro 
CouM not be nor indeed was any question 
i Im V particwatiag la Imrcriai defence. 
D the faco of the danger from Russia tho 
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tasl of defending: tbe Korkb Western frontier 
and Afghanistan was supposed to be as much 
as the (jovernraent of India could underlale 
with its single handed resources And for even 
this limited objective the armed forces at its 
disposal were not considered to be enough 
Accordingly the military plans of the Home 
Government envisaged as withm their scope 
the possibility of having to despatch more 
British troops to India in the event of a 
first class war At the Colonial Conference 
oi lyOl Lord Haldane laid down the dictum 
that the defence of India was the common 
concern of the whole Empire And two 
years later m a memorandum on the propo 
sals for so organizing the military forces 
of the Empire as to ensure their effective 
CO operation in tbe event of "wat tbe Chief 
of tbe General Staff at the War Office 
expressed the view that both Australia and 
New Zealand were eo situated that they 
might be able to send troops to reinforce 
India This was also the summing up of 
the situation by the NichoUoa Committee 
which defined the rdle of the Army m India 
ID the event of a war with a gi^at outside 
power as being able to tiold our own 
pending reinforcement from Home * And 
not content with this the British Oovernment 
provided a further ^element of security for 
India m the Anglo Japanese Agreement of 
1905 In a specific clause of that treaty 
it was stipulated that as a qutd pro quo 
for British recognition of Japanese interests 
in Korea the Japanese Oovernment was to 
send in certain circnmstanccs a Japanese 
expeditionary force to defend India 

The war and its lessons have undermined 


* The ereit outside power va^nefy referred 
to here 8‘^nis to have l>oco Oermanj about whose 
intentions in the Last Bntisli diplomols and soldiers 
had beeun to crow nervous since the construction 
ol iho llashdad ILailwaa 

t It however doubtful whether the lintish 
militarj aiihoritios set much store Iw the ofler 
of Japanese liolp The British Oeneraf Staff at 
anj rale cipressed doubts at tlie time whether 
It would be pmdent to place too much reliance 
on Japan cominc to our assistance in tho event 
of our liecomim. involved m war m defence of 
OUT specul interests m India, and Ocnml Sir 
lames Moacnof Onerson, tho Director of Mihtaiy 
•Iperations m the M ar Oflico w rote tliat m bis 
op DIO" Jap.an poemed to denvo inoro advantage 
Iron the agreement than Bntain. This opiDioa 
«1 I not low ever interfere with tho coirse of the 
Anslo-Jap-aoe^e nepol aliens thonch Ixinl Jjans 
uowne cTrrcs'ct.1 1 IS surprise that this extremeh 
Itrporlaal expression of opinion liad not I'ocn 

llainfsi earlier in the daj 


the whole basis of this old conception of the 
functions of the Army m India But before 
we can deal with the war and it« effects 
it would be well to give some attention to 
tbe years immediately preceding which 
were so to say the seed time of the new 
ideas In 1907 came the Anglo Russian 
Agreement and with it definite relief on 
the North West frontier of India The 
immediate result of this treaty was a campaign 
of economy in the army and a decline in 
its efficiency There was however present 
in India a group of officers who did not 
consider that the passing away of the 
Russian menace constituted sufficient justifi 
cation for a relaxation of India s military 
efforts Though they could not prevail against 
the old school of soldiers and politicians 
they were closer than they to the central 
military thought of the British Empire and 
better informed regarding the d^omatc 
situation in Europe At the hera of this 
groop was General Haig afterwards Lord 
Haig the future Commander in Chief of 
tlie British armies m France who was 
at that time the Chief of the Gensral Staff 
ID India He had been one of the associates 
of Lord Haldane when the latter was carrying 
out his reforms at the War Office and ho 
cam© out to India in 1909 with very 
decided views about the imperial role 
of the Army in India Towards the ond 
of 1911 therefore when the Agadir crisis 
made war with Oermany appear a very 
imminent possibility General Haig and some 
of his coUeaguos initiated a discussion with 
the Imperial General Staff about tbe co 
operation of tho Army in India in a war 
with Oermany The correspondence was 
carried on in strict secrecy and without 
tho knowledge of tho civil authorities either 
in India or England The scheme which 
was evolved as a result of tlieso discussions 
was given a code name and no one but tho 
immediate associates of Haig was taken into 
confidence abont it let, somehow or other 
some leakage occurred in Inglaod and tho 
information reached tho earsofthoSecretarj of 
State for India that a plan was afoot for tho 
utilization of Indian troops beyond the 
frontiers of India. The India Office at once 
telcgnphed to the t iceroj who in his turn 
issued orders that not only was further 
work on tho scheme to cease but any work 
completed up to tho time was also to bo dcs 
troyed These orders were conveyed by Ilalg 
to the senior officer concerned But as was 
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relateti by that officer liter on. -when conveying 

the order “there vras a look in Haigs eye 
which made me realize that he would not 
regard any delation from rigid adherence 
to orders with undue seventy ’ * As a mattw 
of fact, copies of the scheme were cirefnlly 
preserved and were produced from their 
hiding place in 1913, when the situation m 
Europe compelled the War Office to a^h the 
Government of India formally what assistance 
they could render m a war against Gemany 
The tir^t draft of this letter had been 
p-epared by the War Office in Derember 
1910, when the failure of the Haldane 
■Mission to Berlin hid made a conflict 
with Germany almost inevitable But 
It was held over in consideration ot the 
work of the NichoUon Committee which was 
still conducting its investigations Its report, 
published early in 1913. as we have 
■•a»n dihnilely discouraged the idea of India s 
CO operiivon in Imperial defence. In spile of 
thi«, however, the War Office 
letter to the India Office on July 31 1913, 

asking 'to what extent India would be pro* 
pared to«o-operate with the Imperial Forces 
hv the despatch and maintenance of rein- 
forcements in the event of a serious war 
breaking out in Furope’ After long and 
carofur consideration, the Government of 

India replied to this letter on July 1914. 
saying, that under normal conditions the 
Armv Council could rely 90 getting two 
divisions and one cavalry brigade from India 
which might bo increased under abnormal 
conditions and at some risk to India oy 
another divinon but that such increase could 
not be counted upon with 
certainty When thi> replv reached the l\ar 
’O'hcc war had broken out in Europe 

India went into this war utterly un- 
prepued Not only was there no preliminary 
stafi work on any project of Imperial co oi>^ 
tion but the Indian army. traiQ^ and equipped 
as it was pnmanlv for Indian ^frontier 
warfare and the maintenance of 
secuntv, was not m the worfs used by 
General ijir Beauchamp Duff 
llesopotamia Coraraission. well founded for 
an expedition overseis. Its «inipment 
was dePciinl in many respects. The artillery 
strength of lU war formations wa^ ve^ low 
so also was its strength m automatic 
weapons. It had no motor transport though 

* The wh->lestor> w fnven mOeneral Chartenss 
I fo cf Ixint llaiiT 
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some Md been ordered from Eojland for 
experimental purposes It was stiB partly 
armed with an old-fashioned riHe The new 
Lee-Foaeld short nfio bad only been issued 
to the field formations and even this pattern, 
as Used by the Indian army, did not take 
the British service ammunition On the 
arrival of the Indian expeditionary force in 
France therefore, all their rifles had to be 
handed in at the depot at ilarseilles and 
new rifles issued No less serious were the 
deficiencies in the medical services of the 
array and m the arrangements for reinforcing 
an overseas expedition j 

The Indian army thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly called upon to participate in 
a war to' which it was not prepared, was 
handicapped from the very beginning The 
hasty improvisations which were made could 
not mate up for the deficiencies of careful 
peace-time preparation Breakdowns occurred 
everywhere and at the top of them all came 
the miserable disasters of the .^lesopotamia 
campaign In the enquiry which followed, 
the blame was laid not so much on this or 
that person as on the whole system of army 
organization in India before the war and on 
the doctrine which assigned too local a 
rijle to the Army In its snmmmg op of 
the caoses of the disaster, the Mesopotamia 
Commission wrote 


immissiuu Mjvit: 

-Sir Douglas Uaig '\h« Chief ?f 
did pat forward a meraomdam in 1911 sagnestirur 
that the Indian imlitair establishment micht have 
to furnish an expeditionair force armed and 
muipped to meet a Enrorean army In this paper 
he contcmplaled the r<»s«ibilit> of a with 
Turkey cither alone or supported by Uermany, 
but It was stated m the evidence before as that 
this metnorand nm Aid not receive the approval of 
the ^lccroy liotd Uardinee It is a matler of 
common knowledge that after the Agadir incident 
in 19ll there was such a possibility of war with 
Germany as to call for nuiitary prepar^ons and 
con ideration of plans of a'^tion. '>e know that 
such plans— and to some extent, preparation— were 
mile in connection both with the hayy and the 
Army at Home* But m India until bte m 1913 
or early in l^ill no steps whatever soera to have 
been taken to consider what help conld bo given 
in such contmsencies by the Indian Array Still 
le^ w\re preparations made so as to euuip the 
Indian army as to put it upon eqaal conditions 
with modern European troops. The responsibility 

• la 19 IT the yiosopotanua Commission dd 
not perhaps know or choose to admit the n*al 
exlimt ol this pri.rarednfc.s The plans made 
arere indeed re-j thoronnh. Even the tiine-tatles 
” of mobilitatiott. embarkation and duemlearkatioc 
had been worked cat in consultation with the 
Frwi-h General Staff 
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fii till* omission must rest jnminlj s^tUi the 
Cilmet Vlthoiith tlm Inlian itorfmment H to 
scmorxtent iiidpnloHt of tlm Cahnet ypi tho 
( 'll inpt throuRh tl o V'crotiiri of Slito for Indict, 
nn c'tPrc'io wntrol 'tnd 'iiilhontr o\cr its action* 
I It tlio -rtholo infl mnoo of tho Homo OoTcrnmoitt 
Mas tlirown in tl o direction of rcptnction rather 
than cxpinsion of imtitarj prip-tr^Jion m India 
This wa’’ in fact, tho dinial of tho basiC 
conception of tho >icholson Committee sreporf 
upon Mhich tho Oovernment of India had 
proceeded But it has sinco tlicn remained the 
ko) stone of the militarj thought in India 


iho first systematic expression of this 
re-onentstion of Indian military policy is to 
be found in the report of the hshor Committee 
of lOlh 20 Appointed to enquire into and 
"With, a^dcial cctecenco to post war 
conditions upon tho administration and 
orRanizatlon ol the Army in India including 
Us relation with tho War Office and tho India 
Office it proceeded to base all Us re 
commendations on tho assumption that tho 
Array m India was a part of tlie total armed 
forces of tho British Lmpire While not 
doing away with tho formal autonomy of the 
Indian Armj or Impairing tho control of tho 
OoTcrnmont of India u proposed that the 
Imperial General Staff through its Chiof 
should exercise a greater influence on the 
military policy of tho OoTernment of India 
Owing to histone and political reasons it 
could not tcoommend that there should be 
greater unity of administration between the 
British Army and the Indian trmy than id 
actual fact existed But U was very strongly 
of opinion that on broad lines of militat) 
policy there should at any rate bo unity of 
conception and to secure that end thcro 
should be very close co operation between 
the Imperial General Staff and the Army 
Headquarters in India. With a view to secure 
this the Lsher Committee recommended that 
the Commander in Chief in India should be 
appointed by the British Government on tho 
recommendation of the Imperial General Staff 
and also expressed the opinion 

That the Comioaoder in Chief in Ind a should 
ho more directlv m touch with the Cfuef of the 
Imperal General Staff with a view to obtainiDR 
increased efiiciencj as regards the organizition 
equipment and training of the Army in India so 
os to develop the mil tary resources of India m a 
manner suited to Imperial noccss ties Wo 1 
already stated that m our view the Commander 
m Chief in Ind a should have the Ktablisbed 
nght to communicate in peace with the Chief of 
tho Imperial General Staff in I ondon with re^ud 


to fttratejncnl I hn* war on-oniiahon training and 
tho solcction for {■oramands and senior staff 
appointment^ 

The recommendations of the !• slier Report 
raised a storm of protest in India. On J8th 
Ararcli 1921, Sir I’ Sivoswamy Iyer moved 
a resolution in tho Legislatno Assembly, 
which was fmnllj passed, calling upon tho 
Oovernment to repudiate the assumption 
underlying tho I'hole report of the Ksher 
Committee (i) tlint tho administration 
of the Army in India could not be considered 
olherwisethan ns partof the total armed forces 
of the Empire and (ii) that the military 
resources of India should be developed in a 
manner suitable to Imperial necessities In 
rising to reply to these charges Sir Godfrey 
Fell tho Army Secrehiry, categorically denied 
tho statement that the Fslicr Committee 
bad proposed to saddle India wifli 
burdens necessitated by Imperial policy 
lie assured the Assembly that th^ \rmf^ 
in India was mninlomcd for InduS own 
needs and for no other purpose that is 
to say so much of the Army m India 
as IS paid for out of India s revenoes’ 
Tins was no doubt taking shelter *bohind a 
vcTT obvious legal fiction But so far os 
tho official position was concerned it made 
an end of nil public discussion o! tho 
matter Though llicro is reason to conclude 
that It did not pntnn end to the matter itself 

Tho Oovernment of India was ready to bo 
discreet about tho tsher Report for many 
reasons In Iho first place the general 
scheme of reorganization which they had decided 
upon after ID'^0 was much wider in scope than 
tho recommendations of the Fsher Comiuittee 
whoso terms of reference had been too limited 
Secondly the lsher Committee had been too* 
near Uio abnormal conditions bequeathed by 
the war to take a detached or permanently 
valuable view of tho strategical and political 
situation Its summing up of tho strategic 
situation placed too much emphasis on 
tho Hiddle East which has since settled 
down as a result of the Treaty of liausaune 
And again tho Fsher Committee looked 
forward to a greater centralization of 
the foreign and defence policy of tho 
British Empire wliilo in fact they have both 
developed towards greater autonomy and 
greater decentralization An Imperial General 
Staff an Imperial iMaval and Imperial Air 
Staff m Imperial Foreign Office controlled 
and directed hy an Imperial Cabinet which it 
had vaguely anticipated as a result of the 
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co-operatioa in the war have not come to be 
xeaUzed. The rights conceded to the Doroi 
DICES to 192b wooid have led to nttcr 
anarchy in defence and foreign policy 
with any nation more logical and less 
empiric than the Bntish. It is only the 
assumption of all Impcnal responsihibticfs by 
Great Bntain which mates the British Empire 
a real great Power and not a mere 

heterogeneous congerieof States bonnd only 
by sentimental tie.' Last and not least, 
the Governraent of India had no interest in 
pnshing the matter For thev hid seented trom 
the resolution conJcmniog the Eaher Report 
itself an endorsement of its policy of 
unifying tlic efforts of the armed forces of the 
Empire to the extent to which it was profit 
able and feasible to push it at the time 
The first part of the resolution laid 
ifbwn the organization, egnipment and 
administration of the Indian army should 
be thoroughly ap-to-date and in accordance 
with present day standards of efficiency in 
the Bntish Array so that when the Army 
in India ^as to co-operate with the British 
Army on any occasion there may be no 
dissimilarities cf organization and eiiarpraeot 
which wonld render such co operation difficult 
Indian politicians could not of course very 
reasonably go against this policy but b> 
giving theif formal approval to it they 
helped to realize in ludca ooo of 
the cardinal pnociples of Irapenat military 
organization The fact was duly emphasized 
and rubbed in by the Government and 
the official publication on Tfie Amip m f/idta 
and til ATio/iifiow tnnmphantfy observed 
» “The real importance of the resolotwo <\iiot«d 
Ur m the claim whehit made, as on behalf of 
Indiaa political opinion, m the newly established 

E litical conditions, that the defence semocs of 
dia shonld be as efficient as those of western 
«anmei and a'so in its acceptance ofindias 
liatility to co-operate on future occasions with 
the Bntish Army 

This as well as the recent trends of British 
and Indian military policy all indicate the 
direction which India s military efforts are 
tatini: 

Thwe trends may be suroniarized under 
three heads (a) the Te-cquipm®nt of the 
Indian army , (b) the present requirements 
of Imperial strategy and (c) the close 
relations between the British Army and the 
\rmy in India Of these not much need 
be said about the first Dnnng the last ten 
years the Army in India has been bronght 
as clo«o to the British Army lo eqaipment 


xs IS permitted by the financial condition 
of the GoTcrnnient of Indn and roide 
necessary by the nature of the temin m 
which the army will possibly have to 
operate The new budget arrangements by 
whtch an annual blocL grant of 55 crores of 
nipees is set apart for the army is only 
a dense to get round the financial difficulty 
in the way of re-equipmcnL Under this 
ne^ arrangement the military authorities in 
India have expressed their willingness to 
start ao economy campaign on the distinct 
as Urance that any savings secured would be 
applied to the improvement of the army in 
other directions It i> estimated that Bii' 
economy compiign will produce 2 crores of 
rupees * 

Coming now to the changed strategic 
rcilnirements of the British Empire we find 
that thoQgh the fundamental principles of 
Itubenal strategy consisting in (i) the 
maioteoance of naval supremacy, (n) local 
defence and (lu) expeditionary forces— have 
wibained unaltered Us particular application 
has almost been revolutionized Before the 
the military and naval policy of Great 
Britain was domisatedby the obsession of the 
German danger IVith the destruction of 
both the German army aod the German navy 
nod the dissolntion of tho close allianco 
between France and British interests on the 
Continent the strategic centre of granfy 
of the Bntish Empire has shifted from the 
vorth Sea and the Franco Belgian frontier 
and has become so to say distnboled over 
its whole length and breadth Great Britain 

now a satiated Power more concerned 
with the safety of Us existing commercial and 
‘Orntonal interests than de.sirous of further 
oxpandiDg them Accordingly what she 
wants now is rather greater range and 
'nubility tor her naval and riihtary forces 
fh%n a bigger concentrated army or a bigger 
uctt of capital ships 

The reorganization of tho Imperial defensivo 
system jn the light of these changed require 
*u*nts began immediately afterthe war though 
tb% final apportionment of the responsibililios 
of the different parts of the I wpire in this 


* The only diff renee between the eouipmont 
0^ Bruish and an Iijd an inlantn tottalion 
B in ihe number of \ ickers machme- 
g^s Mil tlie prowsioa for the former of 
MU tank guns which Indian umta do not 
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mittor wns not iitidcrtnkcn till the Impeml 
Confcri.nce of I'UJ In navil mitltN the 
new policj boro itslir^t fruit m the scheme for 
n battlO'.hu) base at bmgnporo and a groator 
on the construction of ten thousand 
ton cruiser' In the military sphere it Ud 
directly to the ro-cquipmont of the Army 
m Indn 

Tho conimercinl interests of Great Britain 
in the East, tho practical lapse of tho 
Anglo-Japancac defensive treaty, tho re- 
'vakoning of Chinn tho growth of tho 
\nicrican Power in tho PaciBc. the exposed 
military situation of Isew Zealand and Australia 
both of which are ineapablo of defending 
themselves against a first class Power 
without external aid and perhaps also the 
loud separationist claims of Boer 
South Africa imperatively demand that an 
tfBcieut and powerful military force 
absolutely at tho disposal of the Imperial 
uuthoritios should bo read) m tho East to 
embark at a moments notico to supplement 
the efforts of the British Na\y Neither 
the resources nor the constitutional position 
of the Dominions of Now Acalaod and 
Australia permit their use for this purpose 
Ihe only alternative within reach 
was India m whose favour it was an 
additional argument that tho cost of tho 
Imperial army will not have to bo borne by 
the Bntisii tax payer 

The Army in India is thus tho military 
analogue of the Singapore naval base The 


(fOscrnincnt of India is only tlitoretically 
itsmastir llic real control oicr it is 

cxeroistd b> tho War Oflico This has 
rcpcutidh been proved bj the shelving by 
this aiithoritj of nil proposals to Indnnize 
the Army and Is also clonrlr indicated by the 
close connection which * xists between the high 
commaodin Indiannd the supremo command m 
Great Biitiin In the case of the Dominions, 
the CO opcrition between their armies and the 
British Army is secured by tho exchange of 
oflicers m tlio two services, Ihoir common 
trumog m the newly established Imperial 
Defence College, by representation of tho 
Dominions on the Committeo of Imperial 
Defence ns well as by the activities 
of the local Councils of Defence Tho 
Army in India is commanded and 
staffed by oflicers wlto acknowledge no 
practical allegiance to tho Oovcrjy*iCDt lof 
India In all matters connected wiM military 
policy and organization they are simply 
the agents m India of tho Imperial General 
Staff with whoso policy and plans of action 
they keep thtmsclvcs closely ni touch 
Ml of them even those who belong techni- 
cally to tho * Indian Army” are, to all intents 
and purposes, members of tho close trade 
union of the oBicerv of the British Army 
Through their agency tho Army in India is 
converted m spite of the constitutional 
convention which hides it real character, 
into praclicilly what is i detachment of the 
British \rmy 
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CiCSEs OP CosmPMI Co’^FLlCT 

O NB of the chief stumbling blacks m the 
path of the evolution of the Indian 
democracy is the infer-communal 
cleavage Such cleavage, as 13 well known has 
mcrea'pd in the country in recent years due 
to several factors The balinca of namerical 
proportions between the Hindu and Muharo- 
madao cornmnnities has been npset in certain 
areas owing to the lower birth-rate among the 
former The districts where the Hindus 
dom^ate have decayed through oatnra! caoses 
such as the deterioration of the river system 
m the luonbund delta in Bengal or social 
causes such as the prohibition of widow 
inarn|ge aad dietary of a low protein valae 
amon|> the Hindus which have kept down 
their reprodnctive oapicitv Conversion from 
Hinduism and other religions in Bengal and 
the Pan;ab and unrest in tribal areas in the 
north we»t have also contributed to the 
relatively more rap d growth of the Mubsro 
oiaiana m tlie^e areas As (he disparity 
between the proportions of the Hiodos and 
the ^tuhammadaQs increases the losing creed 
becomes touchy and the gaming creed 
aggreSMve especially where conversion and 
propaganda arc carried on Nor are tbe 
causes of economic friction between the two 
communities absent In fact, agrnnan un- 
settlement and unrest have been feeding for 
a long while the irc of communal conflict. 
Rack rented and expropriated Muhammadan 
tenants are more ea'ily delnded by bigoted 
mnllas preaching r^asnel of hatred, and tbe 
peasant’s firm atta^ment ti tbe homestead 
and his religious fanaticism have entered 
into a sinister combination against Hmda 
landl rds and money-lenders In Bengal, 
for ia«fance. a feeling of hostility towards 
the opper and middle classes n evident and 
IS on the increase in tbe rural areas both 
amongst the peasants and acnculturai 
labjurors Hindu and Jluhammadau alike 
The Muhammadans occupy the lower rungs 
of the economic and educational ladder and 
any cau'es which adversely atlect the condi- 
tions of the masses hit them first and most 
anfavtjurably The friction between the 
51—3 


Hindu landlords and money lenders and the 
Muhammadan tenant has been cbronia The 
pressure of population on the soil has increas- 
ed agrarian discontent and rural unsettle- 
meat On the other hand the locapseiff of 
the educated Muhammadan literates to hold 
their own ogainst their Hindu competitors 
in the Various fields of employment and 
public activity has nourished a feeling of 
resentment which has filtered downwards to 
the illiterate masses and fanned the fire of 
communal enmity Tbe actual hostility has 
been worked up by an appeal to religious 
erootioDS through the intervention of mullas 
and religious associations It bas ossumed 
three nain overt phases covering almost the 
whole sphere of Hindu Muhammadan relation- 
ships Thus there has been social aggression 
as evidenced by numerous causes of avsault 
and outrage perpetrated against Hindu women 
sod sometimes forcible conversion Agres 
Sion ID the field of religion is no levs 
frequent than social outrage Communal 
outbreaks which have ariseo in connection 
with Hindu processions before mosques or 
the sacrifice of cows in public are instacices 
of serious discord that bas threatened the 
freedom of worship and religious practices 
of both commnoities The conflict has 
assumed a less socially objectionable phase 
in the political rivalry between the two 
commanities which pervades Indian politics, 
parochial, provincial or imperial The 
M* otagQ Chelmsford constitution is in one 
sense as ontconie of the reJigious cleavage 
in Indian political life On the other hand 
it has served to perpetuate and strengthen 
the discord The Jlontagn-Cheimsford 
rMorms by introducing the principle of 
(mmmuaal representation have, indeed, warped 
tpo development ^ Indian politics Adum- 
bnted by Lord Minto and acquiesced in by 
Viscount 3Iorley against his real intention", 
the communal electorate bv placing the creed 
and tho community over the country has 
Dipped m the bud tbe growing national 
can"cion3ne"5 of the Muhammadans 
A SOCTAl Dr«E.ASE 

. 1 . political leaders to look to 

«»e TChilafat m the for the ' 'ntion of 
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social and political ills m India the Muham 
mad ms liave developed an nttitudf* of 
corresj ondiri" apatlij towards all movements 
ot political and social advance in tlio country 
A dichotomy Ins tlius be^un to reign 
supremo and fonvard movements m tlio 
country came to be hbolled and stigmatized 
ns Hindu But all tl esc prejudices in the 
air which niaj rum the cause of any national 
isra received not merclj formal sanction 
in many j acts from Lucknow to Cilcotla 
agreements cntcrcl into for the sake o! 
carrying on a more cflectivc constitutional 
agihition but tliese also found a suitable 
nncl incry in the Alontagu Cbclmstord con 
stitution Once assimilated into the 
governmental machinery commonalism I os 
invaded every sphere of life and religious 
and communal considerations have often 
usurped the claims of merit m making 
appointments high and low thereby lowering 
both the tone ana otTicieucj of administration 
Commanalism has thus become a pathological 
phenomenon in th** Indian body politic It 
has not so far spread to Indian India 
becauso over the masses of Hindu or Mobam 
madan population rules either a Hindu or 
Muhammadan sovereign who from his very 
position can neither be ^ rank communolist 
nor needs a policy of divide and rule 
The recrudescence of communal bar 
banties has been recently witnessed in sneh 
cities as Calcutta Bombay Dacca and 
Benares The solution of the problem 
of commonal outbreaks in the cities stands 
somewhat apart from the general question 
of achieving Hindu Muslim amity as a step 
towards responsible Government in the first 
place and as a permanent attitude which 
alone can make such government stable and 
strong 

In eacb case the problem is to adjust the 
machinery civic or political in such manner 
that both the creeds and communities are 
disciplined to work in co operation and place 
the considerations of village city and State 
above those of faith and race 

An Urban Prodleu 

The social idealism that leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi Mrs Saiojini Naidu Sir All 
Imam Maharajah of Mahmudabad and 
Dr Ansan among others have focussed towards 
the solution of Hindu Muslim conflict has 
created an atmosphere of mutual tolerahon 
among the young intelligentsia of both 


communities But such toleration 
filter down to the masses and modify 
the mass standards of morality chancteriz'^^ 
*0 far in the ah&encp of general education' 
by intense religious ftelmg So lirfff 
as we do not orpect a moro ifTtctn’® 
and widcapread influenen of our politic''* 
leaders and their organization wo have 
look for a solution of tho problem m our ol^ 
and cascntnl social traditions of absoluf® 
freedom of religious practice and segrogatioP 
Fierywhert tho minority of population find*' 
its way into and nourishes in towns ^o''’ 
in Bengal and the Panjab tlio ^[uhammndnd® 
form over half of the population In all tb*^ 
other provinces tho Muhammadans form only 
a small minority of tho provincial population 
and where they arc a distinct minority thc^ , 
are frequently town dwellers Thus 
that iQ tho towns communal outbreaki* hav® 
been more prommeot and epidemic Tb9 
inverse relation between tho regional 00 ® 
urban proportion of tho Hindus and ‘Muhard 
madans is the fruitful social cause of rSligiod® 
riots 

CoMsiUNii Adtovosit 

India has already worked out a parin'* 
solution of this question by encouraeing th® 
autonomy and segregation of the variou® 
classes and communities m cities The citi^® 
of India bnvo their separate house groups <J*‘ 
quarters called tkcnis paUs hahams desham^ 
(m the south) paras (Bengal) sahis (OnssaJ 
and mahallas (m the north) The city if* 
Agra IS divided into so many as 212 mahal 
las tho names df which are derived eithe^ 
from the caste of the inhabitants or froc“ 
some well known building or from a promf. 
nent resident of former days In some d* 
the cities ok western Ind a each of the5® 
wards is often a separate administratiV® 
unit with its own headman accountan* 
servants and husbandmen whose lands af® 
outside of the city walls 


COUSUTNU Sforpoation 
These old divisions must now be utilize*^ 
as a machinery of preventing commun.^] 
tenswns and generally for civic an“ 
mnniapal purposes for protection 
education for the maintenance of mosque® 
and temples and for worship In the India‘S 
States tho old quartets of the cities are ofte® 
used both for police and municipal purpose® 
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and thus the new administratKe circles or 
wnrds correspond with old ones the public 
institutions in each of them continning to 
be the objecta of the r cfasrity Tbns the 
time honoured principle of segregation has 
been found to be nsefnl and condocire to 
social harmony and efficiency The guilds 
of the Bohras in western and central India 
and of the 3Iubammadan blacksmiths in 
Madnra levy fees on the 27th day ofBarozan 
and on occasions of marriage circnnicision 
etc and maintain mosqae” Arabic schools 
orphanages contributing in no small measure 
to their pro perity and influences 

The communal Panchayats in the separate 
pattis or makaUa.$ will arrange for worship 
and procession whether of gods or of sacnfi 
cial cows in their own way without degra 
ding the scruples of any other commnnity 
Social mterconrsa between the different 
»cora“«nities will be encouraged by such means 
the hjdu joining in the worship of a Pir or 
a sword play during the lluburrara and the 
lllabammadans taking a part in the Ramlila 
pageant, or the Bewali and Holi festivals 

COJUtCNiL IsTCtlCOCRSE 

Bot new means bare to be found for 
combating the etclusive tendencies In all 
the Indian cities the cloth the gram and 
fruit markets are of alt parts of the city 
most heterogeneous and cosmopolitan There 
we hare mosques and the temples side by 
Side and the temple bells ring in Miarmony 
with the evening azans It is in the public 
squares or baghs near tho central marts that 
the city Panchayats will assemble comprised 
of representatives of the different castes and 
communities of the city According to local 
tralitions and circumstances the city 
Panchayats will lay down rules regaidiog 
lie time and procedure of a communal 
procession and chalk ont its routes it may 
be through tnahnlla^ inhibited by different 
coramnnitics. The Nager Seths and their 
assemblies do something like this in some 
parts of Imfia. 

Till LlSSO>S OF ENt)CB\>CE 
The minority problem is usnally an urban 
problem and it 2ms lieea rendered acute jb 
recent years by tho break between tbe new 
civic and municipal machinery and the 
traditions of administration and procedure 
of urban self government of tbe past llie 
modem city is a hybrid pellmell growth 


that has been allowed to evpand without any 
plan or pattern The new city will have to 
seek consciously the realization of social ends 
in its plan of development preventing the 
causes of communal friction This can be 
best effected by following the ancient tradi 
tions of Indian city planning These are best 
preserved m tho south and in the west where 
the caste and ward segregation has been tho 
time honoured remedy of social quarrels 
amongst people exhibiting great ethnic and 
cultural disparity In the modern cities which 
have come under methods of scientific 
planning and improvement the lay ont should 
recognize as far as practicable the spatial 
distnbution of existing religioue castes and 
occupations Representing in its structure 
tbe integration of communal centres as 
mahalia and para within the city imply 
tbe city frill hare to forge connecting links 
between the different communities a 

municipal market or theatre a town hall or 
college a historical pageant, a national art 
or a social religion which alone can work 
out communalism as a means of social service 
in ever extending spheres 

Segregation where leadership is ineffective 
and religious dogma stands behind social 
interest, gradnally mercssing social 
intercourse as we find evidences of a 
larger civi*' feeling and autonomy in full 
measure as regards all commun'il matters — 
this IS India 8 only way to work ont 
her social salvation 0ndistarbed by 
sinister interests and cheap shibboleths she 
must progress in that path with the temper 
jog and wisdom that she has aqaired through 
failure and long endurance 


PcBuc OriMON lersns Co nil , mi JimoiiEST 
Politically in the larger affairs of the 
communities as represented and considered 
in provincial and central legislatures as 
contrasted with city Panchayats municipal 
bodies and corporation councils each creed 
or corarannity must be taqght .to JUihurdmate 
itself to the larger social and economic 
interests of tbe nation A gennine demo 
cracy cannot be based on separate communal 
representation The scheme of representation 
by religion in separate electorates breeds 
se^ionalism and prevents the orientation of 
parties along broad social and economic issues 
^ serrate representation tho electorates are 
trained to ^te according to religious or sectional 
motives They do not exercise their judgment 
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on social and economic problem-! which may 
load to tho formulation of pirt\ |)olitiCi nnd 
proKTammca wUh a universal appeal Tims 
parties are formed not biNcd on ajtranan 
economic or political issuos but mlh appeals 
to religious and caste prejudices «hiph 
perpetuate and accentuate religious and caslo 
divisions m society A political opinion is 
engendered nhich is neither public, nor an 
opinion because m the hrst place it does not 
concern an issue in which all arc interested 
and in the second place tlio judgment is 
formed without any rational consideration of 
the realities of public life No democratic 
institution can function on tho basis of such 
opinions Besides if no extraneous considcra 
tion like faith or social status is imported 
into politics and the country sends representa 
tfres id cdUddils fissi>mbh£fs aco to 

religions or social labels rather than labels 
which express deep social and ceonomie 
realities, tho bolmf gains ground that rehgioq 
and caste and not merit is the chief considera 
tion for making appointments to offices 
Such a belief is calculated to sap the roota 
of administratiTo efficiency If rcsoonsiblo 
government means anything it means tliii 
responsibility of the executive to the majority 
in tho legislative A majority capturing th^ 
council or assembly on the basis of religion 
or any other consideration which cannot b^ 
a common issuo must support a ministry 
which is similarly narrow in ouUook and 
sectional in its sympathies Thus the loaves 
and fi^hes of office which in other countries 
are prize" for serving parties and programmes 
tend to bo distributed on the grounds o{ 
religious belief or caste adherence Communal 
representation or reservation of seats for 
commnnities or castes thus encoungpg 
nepotism and largely frustrates the nornal 
development of high standards of jnsljce and 
toleration between different social group-, anj 
creeds and blocks the way to that sincere 
and patient cn operation b tween them which 
alone can build up a strong national state 


ThL MlNORlTIRa TnEiTre', AND NATIONAL DnIT\ 
Where the minorities are so much 1 q 
danger of plnrder and persecution as in 
Central and Eiatern Europe the League 
Nations never conceived of afTirding them 
the privilege of separate representation on 
the ground of racial relig lous or IiQgaistm 
differences because to concede such claims 
would be to break up tho unitv of the new 


SStC', created after the war The onlj 
protection that has been given is to ensure 
for all nationals tho same civil and political 
Tights cqnilita of troitmcnt and security in 
law ind in fact pirticularly in connection 
with the ngrarian reform hws tho right to 
the u«e of the minontj language and in 
some evtremo cases nn equitiblo share in 
public funis nlloted to educational. Veligions 
or chanfablo purposes “Tho ^Imonties 
Treaties of tho League of Nations ” «!nys Miiir 
definitely discourage separatism Their object 
is t* counteract it by making tho life of the 
muiontj tolerable We rend in the Report 
of tho kaland Islands “To concelo to 
minorities either of language or religion, or 
to any fnctmiis of n population the right of 
withdrawing from the community to which 
tlier bi^loaiz beci{i<a <t is their iPish or thoir 
good pleasure would be to dcstro> order and 
stability within States and to imiMurato 
anarchy in international life , it would be to 
nphdd a theory incompatible with the very 
idea of the btatn as a territorial and political 
unity While tho minorities have equal 
Tights to establish and control at thefV own 
expense charitable religious and social 
institntions sclionls and other educational 
establi hmcnls with the right to use their 
own language and to exercise their own 
religion it has been recognized that the 
granting of facilities for the nso of the 

mmonty Jangnage in the law-courts and tho 
pro isioo at ''tate expense of instruction in 
the minority language are privileges going 
beyond what any civilized Government would 
be bound to grant For the existence of sach 
privileges wo ild tend to check the assimilation 
of the minorities to the nation as a whole* 
Lastly the facilities for the use of the 

minority language in primary and secondary 
public education along with (he provision 
that the teaching of the official language will 
be obligatory, are given where the minorities 
form a considerable proportion ” a vagne 
tejm -vhich IS usually taken to imply 20 to 
25 per cent of the population The minimom 
protection of 20 per cent minority is the 
lowest that has been su^gisted for the 

protection of language Tims in Czecho 
Slovakia where racial minorities number 20 
per cent of the population they may use 
their own language before judicial and 
administrative bodies provided they are 

citizens of Czecho Slovakia 


* See 'lair Tht Proteclioi of IfmonfiAJ p 40 
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FoDCVTlOSkL SEQ^TOiTIOS — N BaH 

TO i»A'TIOSAIl'5M 

While in matters ot religion, observance 
of s'Cial cistoras and personal and costoniiiy 
law communal autnnoray and 'pgrefralion 
nay be deemed desirable in particular areas, 
the diviMon of Indian culture into watertight 
compartments can never be accepted as a «ocitl 
soil being sntsgoni'tic to the very ^emas of 
Indian civdizitioo Tbua the solutioo of the 
problem of Indian mioorities hy the methids 
adopted by the I>a 2 ue of Nations may be found 
practicable in so far as it Kegr^ate» the 
social a d culturil issnes of the minorities 
and places the affairs of the State heyonii the 
reach of their infection Haring excluded 
altogether racial and religious considerations 
from invading politics by eschewing cofluounai 
electorate or reservation of seats for mmo* 
fi i*v fh'\I/*a''De of Nations found that 
social poaw could only be a«sared in the 
smaller States of Central and Eastern Europe 
by offering to minorities m areas where they 
form at least 20 per cent of the pnpalaUoa 
the opportdhitics of fostering undistarb^ their 
onn reliifiOQ soeisl enstoms and lostitatiops 
Bren in the esse of these {ninorities 
the League while acceding the right of 
"persons belonging to racial religious or 
Imeuiitic minorities” to protectioo by the 
Wju* from oppression has also emphasized 
the da*y iticnnihent on the minorities to co* 
Operate as I'yaf, fellow citizens with the 
nation to which they belong • Central and 
Ei'fern Farope has been the histone battle- 
rrnnnd of warring creeds and nationalities 
With the creation of thg new national States 
c?/ved out of the old empire* after the great 
war the aliens in many countries who were 
masters have now become subjects and 
aro eroo^ed to social and economic persecu 
tnn if not brutal outrage and mi«sacre (as 
in Turkey and Macedonii) and thus the alien 
minorities need special protection of the 
Wol d“minded bv tlie L“agae of Nations not 
from the old countries of Europe bnt from 
the new nations In India there is no need 
of Sneh Special measures as the Hindus and 
Ilnhammadins have been scensforaed Ip the 
restraints and amenities of British rule 

K Coujto't CcLvoriL IfEnmOE 
The Lon<'ne of Nations’ principle of 
racial linguistic and educational spcrepahon 

rroccoliiiiN of the League Assembly of 1 T> 2 . 


will prevent the gradual assimilation of the 
Hindus and the 'Muhammadans into one 
nation and is full of grave risks for the 
future of India In India the Hindus and 
Mnhammadans are not nnofteo members of 
the same race having t!ie same physical and 
mental characters stamped with the impress 
of the environment where they have lived 
together for centuries In some provinces 
they have the same language and litcralnre 
There are differences m the matter of family 
law and persmal status no doubt but no 
outstanding diffe'^ences in social customs and 
ob ervanccs can be indicated as true of the 
Hindus or of the Muhammadans for all parts 
of India Large sections of the Muhammadan 
population who are converts from Hindni'en 
practise religious rituals and obsenances 
which are detply coloured by Hinduism and 
retain caste and participate m Hindu festivals 
and ceremonies along with those of r«!ain 
Thus the Dodekula sect of the Madras 
Presidency derives its religious eiertises from 
the Hindu and Muhammadan exemplars and 
the famous ahrine at Nagore attracts Hindus 
as well as M hommadans to its annual 
festival* This phenomenon is found practi 
catly wherever the Hindus and the Muham 
nadans live side by side Thus the rigidity 
exclusiveness and intolerance of view, which 
are characteristic features of Islam in its 
pnter form* are not true of the masses of 
Muharomadao* of Jod;a. Hotb j» Bengal and 
the Panjab the same cnstnrnary law with 
reference to land rights applied to Hindn and 
Muhammadan villages Further the cnUnrol 
mlercourse between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans through and down the 
centuries has given birth to manv a common 
cuU and festival and in fact, tho mterpeoefra 
tion o! Hindu and Muhammadan minds has 
given to the world some of India’s richest 
treasnres such as the Indo-Saracemc style 
of architecture the Rajpnt school of Indian 
painting the school of Hindustani music or 
the popofar esoferic cult preaching the 
dignity of manhood The spirit of Indian 
drihratron can never accept a water tight 
division of cultures Hindu and Mohammadan , 
for it has been India’s social initiative and 
inspiration to blend the congeries of faiths, 
creeds and cultures into a complev, srooptic 
and synthetic whole Thus while communal 
representation will be the negation of Indian 
demoeraev by establishing the claims of a 

• Marten— The Census Report of India. 1921 
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pirticular creel or fniUi o\cr those of cducationil and comnniml imttcrs |s tho 

common citizonsliip and sociality and maj bo ncgitioo of Indian civilization dommattd ns 

the source of bitter and disastrous irrcdcntisra it is by the spirit not of social balance and 

a scheme of water tight segregation in compronuso but of concord and assimilntion 


Motilal Ncliru 

Bi AAObNBRANATlI GUFrA 


B 'i the death of Pandit Motilal ^ehr« 
the movement of Indian national 
liccdom has lost its greatest leader 
who stood next to JIahatma Gandhi alone 
Since the passing of Deshabandhu Chittirinjan 
Das no other national leader filled so large 
a space m the public eje or waged so 
unceasing a struggle for the attainment of 
the freedom of India ^lahatma Ouodhi 
stands by himself the supreme embodirucat 
of the soul of a free India but among his 
coUeasues and co workers the oamo of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru will for nil time rank 
as high as that of any one else Tbo loving 
teverenco in which he was held by all 
ranks and classes of his countrymen through 
out the length and breadth of India was 
abundantb borne out by the spontaneous 
and profound mourning into which tho whole 
country was plunged after his death 
Tributes of grief and admiration have poured 
in from all quarters from his countrymen 
of all shades of political convictions from 
bis official opponents in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and from many leaders of 
tt ought and opinion outside India Death 
comes to all and no one can choose the 
manner and time of death but it is only to 
the privileged few that death comes as a 
crown of glory and an emblem of immortality 
Among these privileged few is the assured 
place of Motilal ^eh^u 

Allahabad where the entire career of 
Motilal Nehru was spent is not a great 
centre of commercial or intellectual activity 
Its other name is Prayag and it is one of 
the most famous places of Hindu pilgrimage in 
India. The sacred confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna rivers at this place has attracted 
millions of pilgrims from very ancient 
times In tho month of Magh every year 
a large fair is held on the banks of the 


Ganges close to tho site of the conlliionce 
Ivory twelve years the great Kitntlh Mela 
13 held at the same place and fifty to sixty 
lakhs « f people congregate to bathe at the 
junction of tho two rivers Allahabad is 
the seat of the fiosernment of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh butane tfine 
o! that Government is divideir between 
Allah ibad Lucknow and the lull station of 
^nml Tal There is a university atAlhhabad 
and there is also n Ifi^b Court but it is a 
small city compared to Calcutta rfr Bombay 
and there is not Uie same kind of public 
life ns IS to be found in tho two great 
cities Motilal ^ch^u himself waa not 
a native of the United Provinces B> birth 
he was a Kashmin Brahmin and his familj 
had moved to and settled in the United 
Provinces 

As a lawyer practising in the Allahabad 
High Court and in the courts of Ondh 
Motilal Nehru soon distinguished himself and 
in the course of time was made an advocate 
of the High Court He became one of the 
leaders of the Bar and bad one of t{e 
largest incomes earned by any lawyer m 
India He became widely known not only 
as a distinguished lawyer but as a leader 
of society He built a palatial house which 
was named Anand Bhawan and he lived 
hVe a pnoce His unbounded and lavish 
hospitality was extended to Indians and 
Europeans alil e He constantly entertained 
fnends and guests at his table and gave 
garden parties in his extensive and beautiful 
grounds Personally he was a man of 
wmarkable distinction A fineupstanding figure 
he was a 1 andsorae man with keen intellec 
futures His personal charm and 
unfailing courtesy were characteristic of his 
culture and fine temperament 

Politics did not attract Motilal Nehru 
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early m life lie was OTer forty years of 
as* when h* frst attended the Calcuttn 
session of the Indim National Congress in 
1900 orer which Dadabhai Nooroji presided 
The first «isns of a cle-ivase m the Conijress 
were notic^ that year, the opposition Ikids 
led by Dal Oansadhar TihV, Dipin Chandra 
Pal and Anrobindo Ghosh A threatened 
defeat orer a division was averted by the 
«olid front presented by the dele;jates from 
the United Provinces two hundred atronj 
and led by Pandit Motilal Nehm and Pandit 
^Ladan Mohan Malaviya. Motilal Nehru was 
at that time a Moderate lie could scarcely 
bo anythin? else By nature and traicio? 
h» was a sober thinker and rensoner Tho 
glamour of rhetoric did not appeal to him lie 
was neither impnUive nor emotional Honever 
used the^^n?na?e of passion and never 
lost his baAnce of an intellcctnal poise 

In ordinary circamslanees Motilal Nchm 
Qisht have risen to high office in the 
Govemnenl. \ judgeship m a High Court 
would have* scarcely been a distinction for 
bus for such judges are almost as plcotifol 
bUclbemes The Law Membership of 
the Government of India may bo a high 
office but It has been held by men of 
hardly any eminence and of donbtful 
patriotism If Motilal Kehru had been an 
aspirant for such a distinction it would have 
come to him with ease Of af( the fndians 
who have been appointed Law Member at 
different times not ono had the tame porwoal 
popularity among luropcans as Motilal 
^ehru Successive Governors of the United 
PrptiQces were his personal friends and had 
partaken of his princely hospitality There 
have been I^aw Members who were unknown 
aid straggiiog lawyers when Nehru 

was at the head of the profession and the 
height of his fame as a lawyer Dnt Motilal 
''ehru had been bom for greater nnd higher 
things than the trammels of office under a 
foreign UoTemment 

What Batisfactory tvplanation cin be 
found for the extraordinary and radical 
change that came over ^lotilal Nehru 9 
outlook and convictions? There was no 
abrupt or sudden change no bitterness duo 
to any disappointment, no icclinatioo what 
Slaver to pose as a hero and a martyr 
If he chose tho way to tho prison and if 
he pnt aside bis hsrd-eamed wealth it was 
a deliberate choice a calm and careful 
decision So far as can be ascertained his 
hnal decision was influenced by two 


coo iderations the first was tho burning 

patnotism and the fitlf abnegation of his 
only son Tawaharlal Nehru. Jawaharhl had 
bwn sent to FnglsnJ fo compete for tho 
Indian Civil Service Fiamination He 
was a 1 -.» keeping terms to cjnalify as 
1 barrister it law 4s was to be expected 
Motilal gave a very liberal allowsnee to his 
son who did not pass the Indian Civil 
^rvic* examination but continued his 
studies of law Fitly in 1*^0'! shortly 
after tho rontreleinp^ of the abortive Surat 
Con*wes 3 Mr Nevinsoo the well known 

publicist and writer was a guest of Motilal 
Nehm at kllahitid Motilal given dinner 
to a number 1 f friends to meet Mr Nevinson 
I was I resent V few days later Motilal 
invited roe alone to have a free crchinge 
of views with Mr Ntvmson Tliere wis 

aKo some conversation between Motilal and 
myself in thi absence of Mr Nevinsruj 
Motilal wa.s somewhit perturbed by tho 
political views which his son wxs developing 
in Pngland It was a time when Moderates 
held tho field everywhere A split had 
appeared in the Congress but no one spoke of 
the independence of India as an attainable 
goal The subsefiucnt c.ireer of Jawaharlal 
Nehru his identification with tho national 
freedom of India, his repeated imprisonment 
form an integral part of tho struggle now 
going on m India. Jawaharlal undoubtedly 
exercised a great inflncnce over his father 
The second ciuso that finally determined 
Motilal Nehru 8 plico in public life and Jn 
his service to his country was unrjucstionably 
the unparallelel txample and inflticnce of 
Mahatma Oandhi Jlnhitmi Gandhi was 
also a fairly siicccssfol lawyer at ono time 
(hough ho did not attain the opulence of 
Motilal Nehru or Chittaranjan Das Mahitma 
Oandhi hal retarned from South \frica 
nch in sicrifico and richer still m Buffering 
Almost without an effort ho found Jiimsoif 
«f tko head ol tho nationaf movement in 
Todia With the Non co operation movement 
Cline the call for sacrifice and suflenn" 
To C K Dis and Motilal Nebni tho Mahatm'a 
made a apccisl appeal and tliey responded 
without hpsitation Wealth they laid cheer- 
folly aside for poverty they exchanged the 
comforts of a. luxurious home for thojinson 
As wc Hindus belli VO no persuasion and 
no Influence could have brought about the 
complete self Rurrendcr of Motihl Nehru to 
tho service of his country if he had not 
been impelled thereto by his l^arma He 
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could ha\c won the roputinon of a patriot 
without an> sacrifico or any risk ID could 
ha\o continued earning hr„p «!uras of money 
and ipi caring on the platform as a patriot 
Ho mi^lit lave even won such honour* as 
arc lu the gift of tlie Government But 
Ills } nniia was behind him and helped to 
cltar his vi&ion He realized that nothing 
can bo gained m this country by phying it 
^atrotisni India must pny a heavy pneo 
for her freedom and he who wishes to serve 
the cause of tho liberation of India must bo 
prepared for tho uttermost sacrifico and 
sufltring It must bo a consecration without 
reserve a full offering at tlie altar of liberty 
Indians themselv*-s are mainly responsible 
for the present stato of India and they must 
expiato the sms of their forefathers Ihero 
can be no withholding of anything no 
partial atonement It must bo cither all or 
nothing Wealth personal liberty life it'-elf 
must bo ungrudgingly surrendered so that 
India may win back her self re«pect and lur 
freedom Motilal Nehru s karma had equipped 
bim fully for this supreme sacrifice and he 
made his choice without a moments 

hesitation 

ihero are patriots in India who palter 
with patriotism m tho belief that they are 
doing their duty Lawyers and others 
become politicians and patriots in Fngland 
and some of them are called statesmen 
Why not in India ? They scarcely take 
note of the diCferoDce between a free country 
and anotl er which is subject to another race 
They nsk nothing sacrifice nothing lose 
nothing and yet they enjoy a high reputation 
for wisdom and patriotism They are tho wise 
men of the East who believe in personal 
prosperity and safety first and in everything 
el 0 afterwards The wisest of them is not 
wiier than Motilal Nehru nor tho ablest of 
them abler tlian him Tet they have sought 
safety whereas Motilal Nehru dared every 
thing He brought into this incarnation a 
richer harvest of / arma than his more 
cautious and less patriotic countrymen 

In the brief sketches that have appeared 
in the press of Motilal Nehru s career it has 
been stated that he was a Moderate when he 
first took part in politics but later on became 
an extremist Tho thoughtlessness with 
which the word extremist is bandied about 
in this country is exasperating An extremist 
IS not only beyond tho pale of the law but 
ho IS almost ontside tho bounds of reason 
Extremism is obviously the last word in 


intransigence As an extremist Motilal^ 
Noliru st )od for tho full freedom of his 
country If that iv an extiemo demand 
what demand can bo more okmentary ? 

Motilal Nehru h ahility ns a leader an 
organizer and as a statesman was displayed 
at Its best in the Indian Logi-'lative As'-embly 
of which ho was the most brilliant and dis 
tmginslcd member Ho never hild hflicc as 
lio could not do so under the Government 
ns at present constituted But as Leader 
of tho Opposition he brought into play parlia 
nicntary gifts of the highest order In speech 
and debate lie was a parliamentarian 
without a rival or an equal m tho Assembly 
His intellectual acumen force of argument 
and political sagacity madi, him tho central 
figure in the legivlaturo And at all times 
and under all conditions ho wav 
great gentleman urbane courteop unrufiltd 
and full of a great gift of hunionr Allied 
to Ins extraordinary intellectual gifts was Ins 
unbounded monl courage winch was notice* 
able at every step of ) is carccft nml which 
left him wholly undisturbed when ho was 
sent to prison more than once His pride 
was the outcome of Ins fearlessness NVhon 
00 the last occasion ho fell seriously ill to 
tho prison and Ins release was in contempla 
tion he declared that ho did not desire any 
clemency to be shown to him Ho never 
sought nor accepted any favour , as the 
architect of his own fortune and his great 
position it was repugnant to him to be 
under any obligation to any one much less 
to the Government 

Of his generous nature what instance can 
be more striking tl an his gift of Afand 
Ohawan his palatial residence at Allahabad . 
to the nation ? It has been renamed S-'araj 
Bhavan and may become a centre of national 
activities in an emancipated India Motilal 
Nehru gave all that was m him to give to 
^e service of Ins country and bis people 
He gave up his profession and his large 
income so that lie might serve his country^ 
without distnction and witl out interruption 
His intellect and his wisdom and all bis 
thoughts were devoted to his country and he 
laid down his life in its service and lo ha'' 

° t reward in the boundless and undying 
^ love and reverence of a nation 
funeral at the sacred confluence of 
the Ganges and the Juraua Mahatma Oandhi 
in the course of a biief oration narrated that 
1^0 Motilal Nehru that they would 
get Swaraj after the Pundits recovery 
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Motilal Kehru replied ‘We have already got 
There i-. no queitioQ of Swaraj ’ 
He died n»Jh iliis firm conriclioD id bis 
mind !•< there any doubt that India his 
already git b varaj in the spirit^ Motilal 
^eh^u lived to see the nnprecedented 
awaVemng that has been witnessed id India 
daring 'he Ja t nine months He was one of 
the chief captains in the epic struggle in 
which there has been no clash and dang of 
arras hut an unparalleled nianifestatioo of the 
strength of the spirit. The whole of India 
became another Kuruk>hetra where the sonl 
faced nndauuted the use of physical force 
Motilal Nehru lived to see the marvellous 
airateoiag of the womanhood of India, an 
event for which neither history nor tradition 
holds any precedent It has been a revival 
on an extensive scale of the roost glormas 
trilitio-v^f medieval Rajasthan The Jahar 
iwi/i the self immolation of Rajpnt 

women for the pre«ervation of their honour 
on the present occasion the flower of Indian 
womanhood Hmdn lluasalraan and Parsi 
have themselves into the «tragg1e and 
sought iiDprisonment and suffering for the 
sake of their country Motilal Nebru lived 
to see the younger generation of his country 
men, youag men and boys courting physical 
suffering and iroprsonment in order to win 
the freedom of the nation His conviction 
that the nation had got Swaraj was based 
npon a solid foundation 


Is it necpasary fo say anything about his 
last days ? Ho was a hale man when he was 
sent to prison No rpHection need be made 
about the justice or otherwise of the sentence 
that was pasi>ed upon him He himself 
never comptaioed and we have no complaint 
to make For the c use with which he had 
identified himself he considered no sacrifice 
too great He was willm-' to lay down his 

life as. he had given up his wealth and 

property But the bare fict has to be 

recorded In prison he fell ill and bad 
repeated attacks of fever Then he began 

spittin" blood A Medical Board was appoint 
ed to examine him and it was considered 
that there was no iramedtafo danger When 
he grew worse he was released He came 
oat of prsin a stricken man stricken unto 
death Notwithstanding the best medical 
advice and treatment and the most loving and 
devoted care he never recovered These iacts 
cannot be questioned and no comments are 
necessary Neither do we mourn his death 
for death comes at its appointed time The 
individual passes on but the satioii abides 
Jo the fosera) oration made by 3Iahatroa 
Oandhi to which reference has beeu made, he 
truly said that this is not a time for grief 
but joy— joy that India should have bees 
blessed in the hour of her struggle with so 
great a eon as Motilal Nehru whose name and 
life and example wiU be a perennial in'-piration 
to bis conntryroen in the ages to come 


Whether India Should Import Artificial Silk 
Jifam and Piece-goods 


Br 3f P OANDHI. ji * 


T ee qnesfion of the desirability or 
oth-rwise of imposing a ban on the 
imports of artificial silk yam from 
foreign conntnes has been engaging the 
attention of the public for some time past 
1 propose to «et out in brief in course 
ot this article the reasons against Uie 
imports of such yarn and piece-goods in 
Indio. A glance at the statistics of the 
imports of srti/icisl silk yarn during the 
last three years reveal* the fact that about 
52~i 


7o lakhs lbs of artificial silk yam were 
imported into India annually during all 
these years The value however, of the 
imports has been decreasing steadily This 
shows that the price of artificial silk yarn 
has been falling Dnnng the y^ar 1927-28 
the value of the iraportg amounted to 149 
lakhs of rupees and during the year 1928-29 
?f ^pees and during the year 
19^ 30 to 99 lakhs of rupees 

The imports of piece goods of cotton and 
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artihcnl silk during tho ynr 1029 30 
amounted to 50 million yards \nluid at 
315 hkhs of rutiois is compircd with 40 
million jard-> valuid at 330 hklis of mpoes 
in 1023 20 Till!, also shows that tho Tnluo 
of thiso goods In., been falling It would 
be of intcrtbt to observe that amongst the 
supplier^ of picco-giods or artihcial silk and 
of cotton tho ciuntry supplying th6 largest 
quantity was Jipan Imports Iron Japan 
during tho year 1920 30 amounted to tho 
enonmus figure of 25 million yards or 
noirly It per cent of Iho total imports 
valnid at 140 lakhs of rupees as compared 
with 3 million yards only valued at 30 lakhs 
of rupees m tho year 1923 29 Within tho 
course of a year Japan increased her 
exports to India of these goods by 
80O per cent 


Use of ARTirictAt Siik Yacn in India 
We may now consider how these imports 
of artificial silk yarn ore used lo India 
Frira tho records compiled by several 
importing firms liko Courtaulds based oo 
lotormation received by them from tho 
hand loom weaving centres of India it is 
estimated that the consumption of artificial 
silk yarn by the hand looms is varying from 
60 per cent to 80 per cent of tho total 
imports An official in close touch with tho 
^ottoQ mill industry of Bombay is of the 
c quantity of 

artmcial silk and mercerized cotton yarn 
imported in Bombay and 80 per cent of tho 
quantity imported in India is used by the 
hand loom weaving industry The Collector 
01 L-ustoras Bombay put the figure of the 
consumption of these yarns by the band looms 
as high as 45 per cent While there may 
not be any agreement in regard to the exact 
percentage it is certain that a very large 

propirtion of the imported mercerized and 
artificial silt yarn is used by tho hand looms 
m the production of finer fabrics Artificial 
SUE y«rn has come into general use due 
mnflf ‘S possible to 

impart attractiveness and gloss to the cloth 
““'I to the fact 
Til just like 

The tmlls also have been using the 
yarns for turning out cloth which would 

competition with similar cloth 

‘ 3 “ -<> »«■“ 

We may now consider here whether 


there is any necessity of the imports of 
artificial silk jarn inside the country That 
tho tciidencv to uso artificial silk yarn is 
increasing ndmits of no doubt No ono will 
ninintaiu however tint tho uso of such 

artifici d silk yarn is necessary m India 
from the point of now of tho climate, etc. 
It H also ccrUm that if tho use of imported 
artificial silk yarn and of imported piece- 
goods of cotton and artificial silk is allowed 
to grow unchecked it would offer in course 
of tiiiio a fresh obstacle in making India 

self sufficient m regard to tho requirements 
of cloth from witlim tho country The 

question of tho possibility of producing 
artificial silk yarn in India had been 
examined onco or twice during tho last 

decade and it was found that it was not 
possible, at least in tho near future, for 
India to produce artificial silk yarn That 
being so and there being no artificial silk 
yarn industry to pr5tect within tlw^counfiy. 
several poisons do not agree withvno Indian 
National CongresN that a ban should be 
placed on the imports of such yarn The 
argument is also advanced that It will be 
doing a great disservice to the*hand loom 
weavers m India if tho import of artificial 
silk yarn is stopped as it will lead to a 
dislocation of several of the weavers who- 
?wu such yarn in the 

cloth produced by them This arguraent 
^ weight, especially ni 

lew of the fact that the people in the 
country have pledged themselves to tho use 

of SnailcsJii articles and they will not 

therefore purchase cloth which is made- 
•ILT silk yarn which is 

iraportM from foreign countries They arc 
pledgM to the use of Snadesht cloth th?fc 
j couQtry from yam 

insido the enumry Unless there- 
® cloth made from imported artificial 
exported out of India 
^'11 have to be stopped 
absolutely m the uenr future both by the 
band looms and by the Indian mills Several 
Sihnn^^f'fV, accepted the 

ab^tftnf?r« f regard to the 

from the use of artificial silk yam 
hJiL/? products and are therefore on the 
AtJ Congress These mills 

1 objection to the use of 

the ground 

motioned above namely that the use of 
yarn does not hinder the progress of 
a aimilar industry m India Those who 
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adrocite this arcTiraent ha^e evidently not 
considered the qae«tion of the sericnltnre 
indnstry of India. If the artificial silk ram 
or piPc^-goods of artificial silk or of cotton 
mixed np with artificial 'dk are allowed 
to be imported and no ban placed upon 
them by the country there is no doubt that 
sucb imports will mount up considerably 
in quantity and in the event of this 
happeniDiT there ii do dooht tbit the ladiw 
sericulture industry will be hard hit The 
cheapness of the imported artificial silk yam 
has already affected the sericalture lodastry 
of India and there is the danger of Indian 
«ericnlture industry going almost oat of 
existence if the imports of artificial siJk 
yarn are permitted to be imported by the 
Congress I sm sure that several responsible 
pefaons ^?bo do not see any objection id 
imecitmz^artifieial Mlk yam in India for 
the production of beautiful cloth will be 
converted to the view of the Indian hatiooal 
Conerees if they were appointed as the 
member* %i a Tariff Board entmsted with 
the enquiry of considering whether the 
^wicultnre industry of India wanted pro 
tection Looking at the problem aesthebcally 
it can be argned tliat the imports of 
Mtifioial silk yarn which is capable of 
producing more beautiful clotli shoold 
not be banned Considering from tbe point 
of view of protection to the Indian sencol 
tnre indnstry there is no doubt that tbe 
import of artificial sill vam and of piece 
goods should bo discouraged Farther it is 
but certain that the imports of artificial silk 
TSrn and of piece-gooda will greatly increase 
in quantity and substitute tbe present 
imports of cotton yam and piece-goods which 
are banned Unless therefore the country 
IS prepared to entertain in course of time tbe 
motnceoftbe imported artificial silk yam and 
piece-goods in place of the present mennee of 
the cQttnJi, yam. '’ud. cnttum ijietyi ^nd it 
ought to put itself on guard beforebaud 
end endorse tbe fiction of the Indian National 


Congress in putting aban on sucb imports I 
would saggest that in addition to the voluntary 
resolve of the people not to use cloth made 
m India from foreign artificial silk yarn and 
foreign artificial silk piece-goods the Govern- 
ment should levy a high tariff doty on both 
of these in order to discourage their irapor 
tation The persons interested in the Indian 
cotton indastry have already approached the 
OorerniDeot mth tbe suggestwa that the 
daty on imported artificial silk piece goods 
shoOld be increased from lo per cent to 20 
per cent or a little more but that is on 
another ground Their contention i» that the 
difference at present between the duty on 
artificial silt yarn which is 7h and the duty 
on artificial silk piece goods which is 15 per 
cent does not give sufficient protection to 
the Indian indnstry For tbe reasons urged 
above I would advocate that tbe duty on 
botb tbe artificial silk yarn as well as piece- 
goods sboQld be increased to a figure which 
wonld discourage their importation into 
India tbus saving tbe sericulture indastry 
of India from extinction and averting the 
menace of tbe artifiaal silk yarn and piece- 
goods ID place of the present cotton yam 
and cotton piece goods which tbe country is 
trying to elimiaate as quickly as possible 
I bad the advantage of coosnltmg Mahatma 
Oaodhi on this point only recently and 
llabatmaji eipressed the opinion that 
imports of artiScial vara and piece-goods 
deserve to be banned I cherish the hope 
that in view of the several cogent reasons 
meotioaed here people will give up the 
use of cloth made out of artificial silk yarn 
either oo the hand looms or in onr mills and 
of imported piece-goods of artificial silk or of 
cotton mixed with it. I also trust that the few 
nulls which have not accepted toe condition 
of the Congress in regard to the abstention 
from the u«e of artificial silk yam in their 
prodacks wiU now comply with it, and thus 
be classed as Swadeshi mills 



Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 

Br BRAJENDRA NaTH BANERII 


T he current biographies of Rajah Ram- 
raohun Roy gno little or no information 
about his journalistic activities I had 
recently to go through a >ery largo number 
of old newspapers in order to collect materials 
for a history of tlio Vernacular Pre^s m 
Bengal While doing so I iccidentally camo 
upon some inraluable information on this 
subject m the pages of the Calcutta Journal, 
then edited by the well-known James Silk 
Buckingham* 

irANUsCRtPT Niws Lmms 

In tlie days before British rule manuscript 
news letters (called olhbor or allibarat) were 
regularly written by the agents of the nobles 
and feudatory princes at the Royal Court 
and sent to their masters These contained 
merely the intelligence of the Royal Court and 
notices of occurrences in tlie capital and of 
extraordinary events reported from the 
provinces Similar news-letters used to bo sent 
from London to the English counties m the 
17th century Butin Inna such nows-letters 
were sent to the rich only nod were not 
accessible to the educated middle class public 
However, the news contained in them and 
in the reports sent by the distant agents of 
the chief Indian merchants very often 
trickled out and circulated among the people 
of the great cities These news letters were 
in no sense political, as they did not contain 
any comment on news nor any criticism of 
the Government, and were therefore quite 
unlike newspapers as we know ihero 

• The Gilculta Journal or Political Conimercial 
and Li^nry Gazette w,.s edited admiral ly by 
James Silk Bnckinaham The pro«pec1ns of this 
journal was published m Seplemler 1818 and the 
first number came out on Ociohei 1818. 

Starts as a bi weekly (Tue dars and hndayi.) it 
soon became a tri weekly and finslh a dnlj liles 
of this illustrated journal for 1818 182Mm«)inplefe) 
as well as those for 82-1 (incomplete) tan be found 
m the Inipeiial Library. Calcutta and the 
Uttarparau Public Library respective y 


Eiitiy Enoitsu NLwsrvPFits iv Bjnqau 

ASP Till ClsSOKSIIIP 

The introduction of tlio printing-press 
into Indn at the end of the IStli century 
gate n great impetus to the production of all 
Linds of litenture, and, especially, of nows- 
p-ipers Hickey’s Bengal Oaxette, started at 
Calcutta on 2 ith Januarj, I7fe0, was the first 
English newspaper printed in India Others 
followed close on its lieeN Lord Wellesley 
finding the newspapers (all in EngVsh and 
conducted solely by European^) tev^ violent 
10 manner and scurrilous m tone. ‘restricted 
the liberty of the Indian Frc«s by creating, 
on 13th May 1791). n censoisliip, which made 
It obligatory to submit the proof-sheets of 
all newspapers to tho Chief Secretary to 
Oovernment for inspection before their 
publication Tlic ceiisor'Iiip was in force for 
some seventeen vears and was abolished oo 
19th August, 1818, by the Marquis of Hustings 
This abolition was haikd with joy through- 
out tho country and encouraged the publi- 
cation of several newspapers. English and 
Vernacular, id Calcutta 

Tur Saudvd ICaduodi 

Rammohun Roy had settled m Calcutta in 
I8lj, after his retirement from the Company’<v 
service Ho was fully alive to the real 
intcrebls of his countrymen, and realized the 
importance of newspaper^ as the best means 
of enlightening them The time was 
opportune, and he now devoted himself to 
the promotion of ‘native’ journalism A 
prospectus was printed and circulated in 
m Bengali ^ and English in November 1821. 
soliciting the support and patronagM of all 
who feel themselves interested m the 
intellectual and moral improvement of our 
countrymen’ for the piiblicati m of a Bengali 
weekly, called the Sambad Kavtnudi, oi The 
ilooolight of Intelligence’ which was to be 
conducted by Indians It also stated 
that Keugioua, moral, and political matterSr 
domestic occurrences, foreign as well as 
local intelligence, including original comma- 
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n.cahon. oa various hitherto 
interC'tiQS topics, ctix, will p 

in the Simbad Knnmiidi on wry 
fa-aay morumg" The B/’t, 
of the piper appeared on -Uh 
1821* Thu was rirtually the lirst 
Bengali newspaper worth the 
p.ihlished from Calcutta, thongh a .^^orU wd 
Uper-Oangakuhorc Bhattacharyra s 
Oa-Mle, had male its appearance .arher. 
m ISIG 

On ■’0th D’cember 1S21, the GitmUn 
Joumnl (p 519) {mhluhed an ^ditorml. 
entilW -EiUbluhm.nt of a 
paper pdiicd by a LaarabJ H';"!”?' 
by a copy of tha ^'“''1',"“,.. ‘ i 

-AdJrcaa to lh> Btnc.f Poblio (from ^ f 
Deo. t. ISil V' Too lael, aa mlf ^ 
soon, eiphioa Iba acopc and object of Ibo 

Siplslistr 

aia-j-sisiss 

,S‘ A "ad TO 

tey liinaj OTxja Hoe Pnrairv ol l-ol »ill a^afa 

grp*Scb‘'a,r;>""’p%v'V°raS 

wery ^informaimn that can t'O 

p,. btf p”'olioa .bill. It 

br.T,o"sSVMfEHiv€vSo‘.-‘.s'io 

the\'u-«Utid‘«mp'’rehen-ive nmd of 

s & ^.p .“isToS 

■‘;;“h.cb "is '"r 4 cr"^’i nhi^'w 1 .?.™ 

WfTaror menu readily octiir from mhat 
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lii-s l«a just stated that it u our 'ntf^hon he^ 
I«m m iT^ d.Fcrent lar^nuses cf the 

if \h,ra‘^o.( 

r“is“e.f.i:,i,'t^or£>wfob'r 

Ea^rs-'pciS.” 

iS^ coS^udo that although the Paper m au7'>';a 
GfMctcil b> us. an I m v 7";*0 H utlJ^ 
r<dbn«ul(>n>d our pfopertv yet tirlu iiy it is 
ffu^rof tic I'uUil’ since m it 
at all iim s haso insert^ anytliirg that 
fLt£ to Uf M'"- l!'>od and b> a ri-pectiul 
Mirt-.'ion of till ir cnevante® l« ecalK-d to uit 
fhdim n^re -od »i our LouDtrjmen kaae not 
llSli beia die lo elTecl Hu! desirable ol ject 
Vj inlli file- !h ni in fnslidi 

fiamni diuo Roy "a! not only tbo 

oftbr. pri.dioal aoil , 
o«n pen fun aipiarid lo it. Rhairatii 

Cliaran Ifantrji tooducled tbo Miirjiiih 

ap 10 Its 13lb l-n. al"' "'"n'' 
opariial llinfili peio' the S<itr,«rl<iir 
(fiaaerna or Moonlitlit of Inlillltelici. . 
winch came into cjutinct on oth Jlnrcii. 

18.>.>+ In Hay Ib.'d ll.niar Ifutl I'as 

succltdcd os idilor of the Annmiiui oy 
Oo*m<Ja Chandra Konpor 

Bhawani Charan Binerji imilolcd the 
name f tl c Aunmnf/* and by tins ortifico 
succeeded in luiing away many of its 

sol) cribers In fact the 2\a>mucJt hod 
very soon lo close its tnreer fur want of 
support 03 the fillowing passage from on 
editorial la the CwfenKn Journal ( 14 teb 


« Fir translations of 5m 

Vie (^IcutUi Jourtiai 20 llCC. 

20 Ffahv 182-2 (PP 5hG-87) and 27 Feb llC, 
tpp DJ8-091 


* That lUmmohtin sias the <le /brfo editor 

of tins louroal IS iKo Uiruooiit ly iho lollo^in? 

passan-e 10 the wnimifs of one ol Ins clos- fricnils— 
lley W Adam lie csiallislied and coodu ted 
l»o nalire piper* one in lirtiin and the oilier 
ID llPos»li and in idolhem the medium ( I tonvojinc 
much valoailo ix lilieal inf'inialion to 1 19 uimirj- 
men*'— I LrHurt on Ihr Life and Labourt of 
Uunmoiiwn Hoy (delivered at Uosu ni p 2') 

t Iho fulluis im: IS a translalion of an aclverlisc- 
iticnt win h appeared in Uic fsamachar Ihirjnin 
2J March id22 

IDiasiani Charan llanerji a resident of tho 
villauo of CoiiitoU m Cikutta. inloims the wise 
and tho lonsuleraie that ho hiw published tho 
iimfcfii Aoumu/mp to ils nth ismio lip is nnw 
nulhshiae a pa|ier named tho Simneli r CliatiilnKa, 
a rentsal of «hich still ad rd niii'ielUinus 
uifonoation about larions counines lli lit>t isruo 
of this paper eaitie out en Tuesday “’JiJ lulpiin 
ll22d It bl and tho B -* . 1 .. -a 


fi22d It bl and tho Bocond issuo on Mendai «nd 
It vioutd hencefurih nppear on csciy Momliiy ' 
bub’KTit’era to It isiU bo rctiuired lo pay Ite 1 
a moatlu” 
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1821 pp GIR 10 ) oa tlio Dnnsfr of tliP 
Nat VC I’ro'Js” «;iiows 

Tlic Piper which con«ulorcd ««> fraught 
■witli limber nnil like to oiilodo over ill 
India like i ^tirk throim info i liarral 

of f,iinpo\\dor hi« long ‘'U kp fdlcn to the ground 
for \nnt of support rliicllj we nmUrstand 
hcoiiise it orfi,ndod the NaHie comrminiti 
opno'^in„ some of llioir cn tnms ind piriicuhrlj 
the Rirning of Hindoo ^\Klo\\h The innocent 
Sunoixid totimudli; the olject of so mu h 
unnoi. ^«ar\ lUnn \ms ongunlli osfillished iix 
tho month of mlcr 1821 and relm^nished hj 
the onginil Proprietor for want of entoungement 
in ^lai iS'^ iffcr which it wai kept alive bj 
another nitivo till the Seploniber follow ing whi-n 
ihoiit the comm neeinent of fho Donrpi l*ooja 
lloUdijs It first was suspended ind then fell to 
rise no more 


But tho Snmhad Kattmudi wis not 
TOt to die for ever In April 18 >3 
it re ippenred under the odilorehip 
of Annnda Glnndn Jlooherji its punter 
and publisher being Govinda Cbandri 
Cmur 1 clerk in tho Military Board 
Offiee* It beciiuo a bi weekly m 
JaDuary 1830 t 

The contents of the first few numbers of 
the Snmhad Kaumvdi were sun marized in 
J nglish bj tho Calcutta Jovrmt and the 
following ettricts from tlieni nnj bo of 
interest to the leader 


No 1—2 An appeal to Oovernment for the 
esta>h9hment of 1 somioarj for (he gratuifous n 
structioQ of the cliildren of poor though respectal le 
Hindoos 

No II — 1 A brief address to tho natives 
cnumeraimg the advantages of rcidmg Dcw^papers 
" A communication from i correspondent png 
gesting the propriety of raising a fund Ij siihccnp 

tiou among the rich natives for the piirro=o of 
wateri g the Ch tpore raid from lollBsrar down 
■to Baug Bsz r 4 A letter from a correepondent 
pointingout the impolicy and evil conseQoenres of 
the Hindu law which entitles a vonih of fifteen 
1 ears and nine months to the succession of liei^i 
and sip sfiig the expediency of 
LmWi o 0^ twentj two 

m lieu of fif een ind nine n onths 5 An intei^fing 
and satirmil account of the rich natives it whose 
ceremonies cons deral le sums 
of mrine\ are expended hut who during fJ cir lives 
give strict mpmctions to the door keepers of their 
mansions noUo adtnit anv one m ho mi^ht possifi. 
’i ® An hiimtleaddre 8(0 Govern 

ment soliciting the extension of the boon of tnil 

C™"trof Jnd 


• Affidavit dated Ih April 18^1— AiWi/ 
Consutmuon 8 Msy 1823 Ao 42 

Aoutmidee now 

IKn Sa “ Durp,m 30 


No III 1 \n aipoal (o Go\crnnient to 
relieve the Hindu community from the cmlarnss 
ment and imonvenmnio which they dailj experience 
in consequence of tliere Icing no more ttan one 
thiut for l!u fuming of the dead bodies of the 
llmdtis whereas an imiiieusc since of ground has 
Ir^n f-pnfal Ij (hem for the lurial of Christians 
of ml aenominitions 2 An himihle repn scntntion 
to Oovomment earnestly soliciting that Ihov would 
lie gracioush pleased to direct the adoption of 
requisite measures for tho prevent on of tho exporfa- 
^oii of the gnatest part of tlio iroduco of nee from 
Bengal to foreign iiorts an art which would fend 
ve^ initth to tho comfort nnd liaipiiie== of British 
Indian Mil jeets tecuiseit js tlie chief article of 
their f(^ 3 Another ajpeal to Government to 
lake into them lonevolcnt consideration tho serious 
priv If ion under which tho niidclle class of its native 
Miljects labour from the want of proper medieal 
advice and treatment particularly children and 
women who cannot with propriety resort to the 
native hospital nor would their cmcumslances 
enallothem to send for Luropcan dcctory and 
earnestly soliciting them to adopt hPj such 
measures is juay enable people of fe flf-ovo 
description to avail themselves of tho benefit of 
lurorcan jliysicians I An 
to the mngistrates of the Calcutta police, to 
"’'■“snres for relieving the Hindoo 
inhalitanis of the mctropol s from thfc senous 
grievance of Christian gentlemen driving tlicir 
I gggies amongst ihein and ciitlmg and Ia«hiDB 
"’"’put distinction if SCI 0 ? 
Sumi'l!!! .* quietly as«emlIo in immense 
in deities p.ass 

Cbitpore loid when many of them tlirowgli 
J^^'^'^^calion caused by the lashing 
while down into drams 

wniie others arc trampled under foot ly the crowd 

tion to tlio ini.L exhortation and reeommenda 

“hMr diuU r^ Brafimmsin the mamige of 

.o ofS.sr.”„rs,':s,p”S‘ 

natlire which 

gsssrSKs! 

then SJppre'i recommend, OB 
t^fevetta Journal 31 January 1822 p J21) 



RAHMOHHi BOY AS i JOURNALIST -I'l 

_ / v#» "V — 7 Ki\ Addre s to tho Hindoo Public 

."“J'i&lbxFol “Z ISZf'-i 'ir.4“,e¥",o 
SKSs-ot fiSna^N” jj iLd,S^“rb" o„”l 

sa-sH Sis ““ “ •• " 


Sdtenevolencl\o elUl ,ti a fund 
non for the purpose o! enab ins the ^ ^ 
d fraj the Bewj.s.irr exwn«^ of the 
thetr^ dc><'a ed relations 9 An api^ to toe 
■ftealthv Hindoos of the metropolis to toWe into 
their ^nevoleut coasideralioa the inti^ei^ le 
if ery^nistres. m which a number of Umdoo 
^dows are involved in ,«asequenee of t e 
destitute situation in which their deceased husbands 
btte Wt to-m. and to constitute a socieij for 
Srillel M rfl as It th« heBeCl ol laMre 
■wiiows under similar circumstances. uFptt, the 
mncTples ot the Civil and Jblitary Vdows 
tonds esUblishedby order of Government 

No Vll — 3 A correspondent t^'th the view 
oF TireTcntimr the frequent losses which originate 
from people s employins domtetic 
a thorough acqiamtince with their P^vi^ 
«adi\. the expedient 

certfiu^v of po3. behaviour to honest dom^ua 
and of Ahho ding the same from such ^ 
not be found deserving of this 
which, eays th“ writer would enable^ t?!?!!! 


(Cal^Ua Journal 9 let 18” p 4!5> 
hio XX — 3 odoo fance Paper Jim i-Juhan 
Xooma. ly Onthpf llyof the ^anves in not mention 
ing the precise ti ne in their cards of Invitations 

iCali'utta Journal >9 Apr 182^ P o4j) 
\o XXIV - 1 A lairwell Ad Iress to the 
readers of this P«per by Ilurnhur Duft the former 
^tor ' Adlresss of Uovindchunder hongar 
the present Ld lor 

{Calc itta Journal 14^Iay 18” p 193) 

The SlniiT cu-Akhmiu 
Very few of our countrymen conlil read 
EozUsh 10 those days and the Sanskntic 
■VernacuUr& were not yet snfficiently devel >p 
ed for the purpose of jiurnalism while even 
m British India Persian continued as the 
iaogoage of polished Indian society of 
diplomatic correspondeDce and of the 


Sfloye^ to dUiQguish good from cviUisp^ (cml) law conns nod the reports wntten by 
servants., A aPP®‘' Indian ofSciaU till about 1837 There was 
SrSr&SfKS Ih. H, lOrM l.ng..se ^hich- 
subieuted in coaaequi^Qce of the price of B 


teiM enhanced to three times ita former amoMi 
Tho^da^lera in this article on 
to the cause of this onpweedented 
nn e invanablr do iaro that they nave wq 
? adaced by indispensable necessity to r aise the 
owing t. too aid.tional ‘“rf '‘i 

& andStoef nc».nry charge 
demurrage occwioned by the mulu^^ 

forms established m the .Custom uo^ 

0 An address to the ~ Sow 

demoBstraUng the necessity of 
children instrucied in the pn iciples of 
Of their own languages previous 4o 
,them the s ndy of foreign languagw, i^d 
the cicumstancs of theit being found want 

mtoeacqusition of those hoguages to the want 
of a grammatical knowledge of their own 


tbongb largely spoken in India, was not 
snited for high cla«s newspapers moreoTer 
It was widiiy employed in coll iquial inter 
course bnt little used in writing Thus a 
body of reader^ able and willing to pay 
was assured to Persian newspapers published 
in British India 

Though n Hindustani weekly newspaper- 
jam » Joftnn Nkwo —was set up in Calcutta 
on 2b March 182'’ • a printed Persian 
newspaper still remained a desideratum md 
Rammohuu Roy was the first to publish a 
weekly journal m that langnaget 


m It. It >3 denominat^ toe Colly ^jg^^aod and 22 June 18 2 p 7<J ( Contents of toe Jam-i 
6. A Philantoropist o^erviQ., the JiihOH A«ma. ^o VIU » In the course of a few 

mtoleraUe disO^ under wh^a gr^ ^ ^ months-cenainly before February i8.3-it began 

of Umdpos iatonr from prejutows ^ Persian 

Iwveso far nfituated toem a. mechamca. t Amonth before thepobhcationofRainmohuns 

th<*j to follow any ^eful br^ch « paper Luckee Xaryn Bysak of No 4 

It would bnng *j,eni the folly Durponaryaa Thatoor s Street, Calcutta, laid trefore 

caste strongly not ons aM the public a proposal in Persian for publishing a 

and perniciousness of ^ EmmiH ukhbar or 

recommend them,to_mike_ them 'The Ocean of Inteliigence to bo issued every 


I Contents of toe inimmochar Chundrika. ... . . 
(ai™,!, J»™i 1 F.b 182" K. >» '8" !> ^ 
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an m«i*nl)'e thirst after knowledge The Paper 
IS I sides under tlio Ptiponntendonco of a person 
whoso i,n St cx| I'rieneo and extensi%o neqininlanco 
with tlio historv 1 arning and tinnners of t-oih 
Fumpo nn 1 Atsii cannot fill to fc of great utiliiy 
to ilio Iditor and to secure Inin from tho«o 
enprsto whuli lus inexiienence m this new 
and arduous umlortaking would naturally 
expose him • 

Mr Buckingham who was well xersed 
in some oriental languages was a great 
friend of Ranimohun Roy and appears (o 
haxc been the man under whose 
supennltodencc tlie J/ira/ uUAlhbar w is 
poblislicd Tlio prospectus rcferri.d to in 
the foregoing cxract is quoted below 


Cnnle ili of Ike Vernt ool Vkhhar or 'Mirror of 
Inlelli en-e Ao J 

1 The Fbtor informs the Public that although 
fio mani Newspapers haao been published lo this 
city to grilifi their revlers act there is none m 
Persian for iho information of those who arc weU 
xers^d in that languaae and do not understand 
English particularlj tho people of Uppe Uindustan 
he has thcreforo undertaken to publish a Persian 
Newspaper every week 

2 Qovernment Regulation respecting the penod 
Company s Servants can bo absent from their duty 
on aocoint of their health 

3 UifTerence with China 

4 Trial of John Hayes Fs<i Tudgeof Tipperalu 

6 Ittlease of Prisoners on the Jdd of \pnl 

Kings fhrthdav 

t Shipping Intelligence 

^ 7 Ca ise of Enmity between Russia and the 
Sublime Porte 

8 Exploits of Rungeet Singh 

9 Plentiful crop of corn this jear in 
ilindoostan 

10 Pair of Elephants for sale 

11 Price of Indigo and Opium 

1’ Proposal ppnt to the inhabitants of Shaju 
hanahad by an officer of the Honourable Comixinr 
pointing out the advantages of bavins an English 
bchool instituted m that city to -which however 
the Natives paid no attention* 

In an editorial entitled Native News 
papers the Cnlmtta Joitrnol welcomed its 
new contemporary m tho following terms 

Of all the Pipers which have yet appeared 
in the Native langiages none has created a more 
0^ our mind than the 
MIRVT OOL UKHHAR and being confident that 
manv oi oiw readers will der ve ai much gratifioafion 

u'H. 1 pectiri as we liave done we subjoin 
what we have cood reason to believe is anocenrato 
^nslaton The hAitor we are informed is a 
Brahmin of high rank a man of liberal sentiments 
means defiment m loyaltv well versed 
m the lersian lan"ia'’o and possessing a competent 
knowledge of English intelligent with a con 
siderable share of general information and 


PROSPECTUS 

FROM THE SIirvT-OOL-nkllBAn, NO I 

Thanks be to God. tint jn th^ dayl 
the inbabitants of Calcutta enjoj* under , 
tho Ooveroroent of the Fn|lish nation tbit 
freedom and eecuntj which js considered 
by rational and social beings as tho grand 
object of all civil and religious inslitutions 
Numerous measures are adopted for the 
protection of persons and property tho 
rules (or adroiDisttnng justice and awarding 
punishment which they have established 
m this city agreeable to the Laws of 
England hate secured the full enjoyment 
?■: 1 prevented licentiousness , so 

that the lowest individual in demanding his 
rights stands upon an equal footing with 
the great nay even with the high pe^onage 
at the head of tho Cxovernment Every 
person is entitled to express Lis own 
sentiments and to give an account of the* 
conduct of others in such a manner os not 
to be injurious to them 

Under the<!e circuiu-Jtances some 

English language the news of this and 
tS Pnhbr r?" ’niprovement of 

I acquainted 

‘ profit generally by these 

Papers receiving intelligence from all 
quarters notwithstanding their particular 

r English language 

iLv?,.n P-^rts of India, 

^'ithitmust either have 
enquiries after 
On fh,? • or remain totally uninformed 
On this account I the humblest of the 


* The Calcutta Journal 20 April I82'» p fi$l • THp t 7~Z77~. 

me Calcutta Tournal 24lh April 1822 p 6S3 


RASniOHUN ROT AS A JOURNALIST 

J nnhhsbm- a EammoWs puW.cly acknowledged writings 

Tinman race, am ^^SJ. p' ™ m point of thought and even of style 

ktVeetly Newspaper, written in the Persian P {„|io„,ng extracts Rararaohun 

^angnage. which is aodeKtood by all the j t, g„atness 

respectable part of the ^atlve Commnnily, s« nation He takes into 

Tncf am ready to dutribnte it to all who English life, 

may be so inclined . n„ght have contnboted to their 

“I solemnly protest that it is not my ^ess-climate, physical strength, personal 
object to make thu Paper the channel of geographical sihntion of the 

exaggented praise to the great, or to my but does not consider them quite 

own friends, that I may hereby meet with explain fnllj' , 

•favor and promotion , nor is it my intention |j,nd And at last he finds that the secret 

.u- „„ x'.i.ir.T.al oanacitv to permit their constitution 


•lavor and proraoiion , uui j 

,n this my Editopi.l caimcity ‘o P®'™* 
mmierited bbmo or reproach to bo ost 
upon others On the cootary, I shaU hare 
a dne regard for truth and for the nnk 
,I persons in _ anlhority, and in <«»Pos 


biogiana ^luu up *oop - 

of their power lay m their constitution 

Tdi Esgush NitiON 

lui HUP., — - --- *ukrt„»i, in ascertaioiBg the particular causes 

authority, and m o( 

every sentence, keeping in view the saying . gpg,j,fig conne tion between object? which 

* ,,l_‘5rhn ironnda ot the spear .Sohlvien m oolhns one a cause and the 


thu Pthoi tbat— The wonnds of the spear .ustifies men m callms one a cause and tne otber 

may he healed but ^ ahalT'^Ruard hSmS^Urfe'^'on andlfcia’f improveraenf lepend 

the townie is incurable —I shall 8“"“ ot reasoning mankind raunot dwpeu«e 

against ^ expression that might tend to „j„le «eekmp lu | 

hart the filings of any individual ^fhe is Ses^ed of mUoL facultfel 

“In short, in taking upon 7i!L V mlv desirons* improving himself by 

this Paper, my only object is, that J ”^ne"ce cannot neglect mto the 

lay before the Public such articles of Kir„cular cause of ‘he present crwtn^e of the 
Intelligence as may encrease S^essWhe tfe® y"r^7.ffl 

?;.Vt'o”?hr«‘f^t”«TVy;Tba!t,., . may srw;i‘‘r.ffro. 'Ssko'i.yis 

rfZ°;S'l.tna°t.o'n'oi °hol? .nd Plory ^ ol 


f tbe «ttiation of their subjects and Can we attribute iheir elory to the ratine 
vt the real situation C‘ . j ,be,r climate or to iheir physieol •frength 

make the subjecS acqnaintea to their personal courage « Certainly not-on 

established laws and customs of tneir nuiers consideratien none of these things can 

that the Rulers may the more readiK «od be sappr^ed adequate to account for it since 
,n .fp„h..,ty ol f 


established laws ana cuspuius v. 
that the Rulers may the more fc^diK find 


:e only 


,n.npo,h..,ty ol atorr.^Sll"Tr.,;i .rfnd',; 

K;.,-.r'‘o."’'the'’“t..r’'«i «i5.,»,np ssrsn^.rre'aSd a imSSy",'! 

protection and redress from their Rnlew ^jp^nce and la^nr ^d the inhabitants 

^ Thp Persian editorials ol the J/irnf wf ©f other countries such as Germany and Kupsia 
31 !mv written by RainroohoD consider themselves equal to them m strength 
AAhhnr were mostly wiilten oy « andaurage and the people of France do not 

and the Fnglish translations of J , allow them any supenoniy to them elves in the 
them, nrinted m the CaletiUa Jofirmi, Artof^\af nor did the Dutch ^nfess themselves 

were atsri nnHonhtedlv made by him Ine to be excelled by U em in ^aval TacMcs. 

f ^l2°rM^Jlfn Jourtiol 3Ir Silk Again the peculiar eiiuation of Fngland, which 

editor of the QtlenUa JoHrno. . Rogers its inva»ioa diffieull. cannot be supposed 

Buckingham was a master of to be the sole cause of its dailv accc«sicn« of 

Arabic but did not pTobabiy po'se®=s a and nlory since in this respect all other 

schotira tr,nwt»dirp ofthePcrsian lanenage { lands possess the sanie_ advantages with England 

•rkao,, aro therefore of mestiinable Besides we do not find any change to have 

These editoriaU are. there ^ taken place m its present and its ancient local 

value to ns as revealing Ramroon positioii and its nece* ary consequences yet 

leamin" his thonchts on the curre^ ^uiirai ,t ^raa conqiiered m former days by other nations 
Yine«fir>T,c nf bis time (c 1622 ) ms even t-y a Chief of a single province of France 

«!, tbe cbaTacter of the Fnglisb After the dethroneraent of Charles I and James 
reflections on the ,,.n.,on %nd U who neglected the rights of their eabject« 

nation and the Fnplish constiioi since the Constitution has been matured 

hia strong convictions about the iignm oi firmly established on its present basis so 
his country men The reader will notice irell c^culafed to pteserre the dignity and power 
th. I.»„ly tb.m ..d rf<h,^K»=^ SrSh.S'/ ('?-“? ™LyhS 

KOvemment limited ty the national voice and 
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America's Economic Influence 

HER LEADERSHIP IN COMMERCE AND FINANCE 

Br JAGADISAN M KUMARAPPA, ii i , Pii d 


W ITHIN the short space of a decade 
America has risea to a position of 
world leadership in finance and trade 
unparalleled in the history of coraraerce In 
the sphere of economic activity the United 
States has certainly set new standards and 
hastened tlie pace of economic development 
of other countries of the world In fact it 
IS the stupendous economic progress of 
America that first drew the attention of the 
world The present national wealth of 
America is said to be well in excess 
of Rs ofiO 000 000,000 as against 
Rs 558000000000 iQ 1912 It u also estimated 
that America’s national income has grown 
from Rs 90 000,000 000 about the end of 
the pro-war period toabout Rs 270 000000,000 
in 1928, accompanied by a rapid accumula- 
tion of national savings and a steady flow 
of capital to industry and commerce both to 
the United States and abroad In reference 
to the rapid rise of America as an economic 
power during the years between 1022 and 
1929, the Committee on Economic Changes 
remarks that during that period there was 'an 
outpouring of energy which piled up sky- 
scrapers in scores of cities knit the forty- 
eight States together with 2u,000 miles of 
airways, moved each year over railways and 
waterways more than 1,500 000001) tons of 
freight, thronged the highways w tb 25,000000 
motor cars, carried electricity to 17,000000 
homes, sent each year 3 750,001) children 
to high schools and more than 1,000,000 
young men and women to college, and fed 
and clothed, housed and amused 120.000000 
persons who occupy one-twentieth of the 
habitable area of the earth ” 

Growth in Commerce A^D Inddstih 
Such rapid growth of America as an 
economic power has exerted a direct influence 
upon conditions in other countries of the 
world through the channels of international 
trade America’s participation in world trade 
has been an important fact r m expanding 
the economic activity of other nations 
Amenca’s high standard of living and her 


mass production provide a vast market for 
the products of the rest of the world, 
Sufficient proof of the significance of 
American world trade activity is seen in the 
fact that the total volume of international 
trade of the United States was in excess of 
Rs 204000,000.000 m 1928 America’s 
imports from abroad amounted to nearly 15 
per cent of the aggregate exports of other 
countries, and American exports ymoui^ted 
to more than 16 per cent o^the total 
imports of other countries The trade 
balance of 19J9 is in favour of America to 
tho extent of Rs 2.623 208,828 The amount 
of exports reached the enormoQSf figure of 
Rs 15723786828 and America’s imports 
during the same period amounted to 
Rs 13200.378 000 Tho ten leaders m 
American export trade are Unmanufactured 
cotton, automobiles and vehicles, petroleuiP 
and products, grains and preparations, 
industrial machinery, non-ferrous metal, 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures, agrienl' 
tural machinery, fruits and nuts, electrical 
machinery Other important export com- 
modities are animal oils and edible fats, 
wood manufactures and saw-mill products, 
coal and related products, iron and steel 
manufactures, steel mill products 
other advanced manufactures 

The ten leading imports of America 
unmanufactured silk, cocoa, coffee and tea, 
Don-ferrous metals, rubber and manufactures 
sugar and related products, paper .and 
manufactures, petroleum and products, raw 
hides and skins, furs and manufacture", and 
paper base stocks Other important items 
on the import list include jute and roaoufac- 
tures vegetable oils, fruits and nuts, oil- 
seeds, cotton manufactures, unmanufactured 
wool, fertilizer and fetilizer materials 
Among tho countries from which America 
imports commodities Brazil does the big 
coffee _business, having sent to America 
^ 535,067,169 worth last year Columbia and 
Java stand next in exporting coffee to the 
United States From the Philippine Islands 
alone America buys Rs 90,000,000 worth of 
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cocoanot oil and aUo Ra 30000000 worth 
of copra Am»rica imports from India most 
of her jute to be tn cicv.s of 

Rs. ISOOOOOOO \tn“rica gets moit of h*T 
8>lk from Japan The latter Mils annaallT 
so/Dofhing like Bs. JOG'' 000 000 worth of 
siUi China, lUlr and Iranc** come n^st 
m order Holland and B»l('iam sapplj" most 
of 4,fn'*ncas demand for cut but aDs^'t 
diamonds and the annaal toLil from the o 
two small conalnes exceeds Rs. lOoOOOOOO 
in Talne 

1 xamination of the consumption of tie 
more common commoditica in the United 
States in corapanson «ilh total world pro 
duction indicates somewhat more specifically 
what Americas pnrchviing power m'-ana not 
only to indastry in the United States but 
^ to tV^ rest of the world also Tho popoh 
tion 'tthe United States is 7 per cent of 
tho tool world poiulation That 7 per cent 
consBm''s approximately oO psr c^ni of all 
the tin about CO per cent of the crude 
rubhir more than 70 per cent of all the 
MW Blit and larg* proportions of the worlds 
production of susar coal pig iron copper 
and crude petroleum The fact that 
7 pof cent of the world t population 
liTiog 10 tho United States should supply a 
tuarkot for such large proportion of the 
•rorlds total production of these comtDoditi<'s 
>■* a consideration of the greatest importance 
to lie world s commerce ladasiry and 
employment of labour 

In the matter of distribution of American 
imports «e find that burope tecci*e^ Rs, 
702^11(1773 North AmcncaRs 4 I8 jCP 7 5<»3 
South America Its 1018031143 Asia 
Rs lh30‘’rV3fll Oceania lU o7G063*)’» 

and Africa It 3^1<>lfi074 It is intcrcstiog 
to note that \menca exported false teeth 
totalling more than diOOOOOO which brought 
in a revenue of Rs. In the 

machinery and 'Chicles group the item of 
neirly Ls 750000(K) for oil w«il dnilmg 
apparatus and oth'r oil well and oil refioery 
machinery indicates that America is far in 
the load of other nations mtlis field Sewing 
machines Iriog m Rs 30000000 anooatty 
and the United Kingdom is Americas best 
customer for sewing machines The greatest 
incTtaso registered over was in aircraft, 

for in 10'’h the value of aircraft exported was 
more thin treble the amount of the preceding 
year America exported last year Rs. 23 581 341 
Worth of phonognphs and Rs. 13007193 
Worth of records It is interesting to note 


that foreign sales of radio receiving sets 
amounted to about Rs SOOOuOOO 

\urRicxs Fimsi-Ial Isflceice 
T h" financial a'*tiTities of the United 
States have aKo had a very direct btiring 
upon cooditioDs in other parts of the world 
tmonca has etpenentyni an accnniufation of 
saviogs OB a scale which has provided ample 
capital both for the advancement of American 
lodastnaliani and for investment in other 
iMuatnes fait before the great Furopetn 
war broke out Viucrican investments in 
lorciga countries totalled Rs 7 500000000 
today tmcncan investments at roil are 
estimat'd t bo aomewhoro letweon 
lU { OOOOOOCM) and R 43500 000 000 
The Cntt<.l lUt s In furnished an iniin nso 
rcitr* If of npital uj n which lie world 
has drawn fre ly f r re! abihtatnn an I 
fee a-ilructi n snl thf> mo’ement of capitaf 
to forergo countri « tas Oot only been of 
loncht ti U'rs lut has play>d an important 
part in th« divelopm nt f \mtnens trade 
Itself Rgttlydoes fV-'ident observt that 
"the making of loin* to foreign countries for 
productiTo purposes not only mens es our 
direct exports but builds up the frtiperity 
of foreign ountries and is an icmiomic 
Hcssingto both sides of the transictmu 
Trade grows oo prosperity not on ( iverty 
Trade is a co-operative crort among nati iis 
to secure the grratest total output and tobil 
coosunption ' Vmcrieaa financial activities In 
reccot years have icon pirticuhrly sgnificant 
ID aiding materially the post war t nancial 
readjostments in th so countries which 
suOired a tremendous economic di location 
Th*» key to Vinericas distinction ns the 
nation of greatest prosperity not in the vast 
amount of capital Americans possess lut in 
the Way tl at capital has Icon circulated 
“Our wealth says Ur Schwab “has n t I cen 
hoarded and reserved It is constantly going 
out into railroads and mills into fictanes 
and mines and m stimulating these industries 
to greater progress and achiovcroent The 
results o! tl is permeation of our national 
wealth into all phases of activitv aro every- 
where manifest No op'imist is required to 
sense the continuing forward course of 
Aroencau business lerlaps tho most 
significant aspect of this forward courve is 
Uo unproved economic positi n of the wage 
J'®! only has this been characterized 
by higher wages better working conditions 
and greater opportunities but it has meant 
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which 1 wiil iftcrwnrds partiuiilarh <lc«cnbe ) 
the power of the mtiou has triduaMj incrciscd 
’Moreov-'r the local position of the countrj 
(winch IS macce sible excel t Ij nea ) and 
the union of th neit,hlourmK kinsJom of Scotland 
withFofrland Imo contnbuted to the sncccssftil 
operation of tint constitution as it is well known 
to all reflecting men that the extent of 
territonos reniotelj situated and the separation 
of States natiirallj united oquallj contnbnte to 
the weakness of empires— It it please Ood I 
will gi\o an account of the Fnglish Constitution 
in the succeeding Niimbcra -J/iraf oof Ulhlat • 


la the next number of tho J//rn/ ul- 
Akhbar Rammohun gives an exposition of 
tho pnnciplcb of the Foglish constitution 
iltBAT-oOL Uknn\n No 11 


Before speaking of the excellent pnocipics 
of the British Constitution to whicli 1 alluded 
in the Paper of lost week I insert in this 


in the Paper of lost week I insert in this 
place a few remarks which are mtimatelv 
connected with those principles It is not concealed 
from rational men that in older to preserve 
mens li\es> and properties from the attacks of 
their fellow cUiZcns and to form fncndlj relations 
with neighlourmg states and rosi i the aegre -.ions 
of nations who aim at a^gnndising them«el%es 
on the ruin of others—it is at solutely neces ary 
tliat everj nation should have some kind of 
government and a conungli there aie three 


mintry prodticos discontent and degndatirn 
the rest m l occaMons disunion in tho nati 

Ilioreforo the third species of governiiicnt tin 
iH Vnstocricv is calculated to introduce 1-oth 
tl« evils tint tinv arise from absolute dlonardiy 
ana irom lAinocraci However as jt is nKoliitoly 
to hue some form of government, the 
cx^hvc power should committed to a single 
mdividml on conhtion that ho do not infringe 
»!l« (stUlished bj the nation which hs> 

«>ctn esienened tele the lest of all form^ of 
wvemment since m this case the suljicts have 
ii-t/. ° watching tlie proceedings of tho 

which is thus oUigod to- 
court tho good will of its suljec s • 

t thcsc oditornls was on the Odes 

of Hatiz tho occasion for publishing it 
being explained by the translator as follows 

, appanntlv m replj to the 
oljwtms of a certain learned Critic who seemed 
to think Fnghsli translations altogether superfluous 


Then comes the translation / • 

•J Wfif VoHu nr 


ruUishmg the OJ ^f HoHii lur’d 
tlAt ^ h translation was 

Vfrii Ijcntlonien who a«ii«e 

ex^suJ. T-r,,. /!» intolerance and the 


government and a conunglv there aie three 
species of governmeuf that maj bo deduct 
from reason ti bii-at everv individual of a 
nation maj have an a tiul slurc in the executive 
government or Second^ the leins of govern 
ment maj be committed to a single person 
or Thirdlv tho alUirs of the nation maj be 
entrusted to d portion of the higher class or of the 
lower doss of the people 

But the evils which mav arise from tho first 
species of government are so obvious that they 
nfed notle explained since a meeting of all (he 
inliabitants of a country for the purpose of 
managing the public aftair«i would le attend^ 
wath great advantage to their pnvate conoenis 
moreover many of these individuals are totalh 
iporant of the rules and principles of government 
Again the great calamities which are the necessan 
TOoseciuence of the second form of government 
have b»en even day w itnesjed and are recorded 
in the annals of historj Heavens ’ How is it 

possible that the jives and propert es of hundreds 
of thousands of the sons of Adam should le 
made deppdent on the will of one roan and 
ready to be sacrificed to the caprees of a single 
individual U is equivalent to bnnging upon 
themselves the nature and condition of brute 
* of men are not supposed 

*®i, 1 ,“^° passion and immoderate desires 

which verv often overcome the dictates of reason 
or exempted from those errors and vices which 
Mlong to hura^ nalure And consequently m 
the case of an absolute monarchy from the vnnth 
or mistake of a single individual may proceed 
the destruction of an extensive country and rum 
of creat nation ■' 


^ « laijgjoiis juioieranco acn m 

nuaht know tliati 

®;. ^ob^'jlnian coimtno- Uahr tl 


of great nation ■ — 

Again the unlimited influence of a great bodv 
of men out of a people in the government of a 


imho^ ^ eoimtnov Uahr He 

nromnwr.L notw ithstatding lii« 

w^^K w , full of iMif cism f 

had to their religions tenets 

I ^Torspcuted or nioItsfHl bv 
vioosulmaiiN or ij Moosulmau Magistrates ’ t 

*1. one of those cases of , 

the alleged murder of an Indian by s 
l-aropean which stir our socieh to its 

Snli o’*" tried at fb® 

Supreme Court on the charge of having 
beaten to death Pntap Aanyan Da^ a 
z^indar of Tippen The Judge had 

ordered tlie zammdar to hve iii Codnila 
town in order to prevent him from gomffs 
to the TlJl^ges and exciting disturbance 
But in July 1821 during the temporary 
nbsenTO of Mr Hayes from Comilla the 
^raindar went to lus village on hearing of 
his son s illness and the son having died 
he came back to Comilla two days before^ 
the Judge s return ’Hr Hayes on hearing* 
of this breach of his internment order 
sentenced him to 20 stripes (30 July IS2I)- 
Ihe zammdar protested that he w uld die 
rather than submit to such dishonour But- 
r?® cuts all the 

e after which the man was dragged to 
prison where he was found dead the third 


• The Cahtitla Journal 29 Apnl 18*^ p f 37 


+ Tha Jo7irnal 2nd Ahj 1822 p 'll 

P Calcutta Journal 29th April IS^-V 
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also the increased purchasing power of tl*® 
AnieDcan people tbo building and famishiri? 
of liomes and the widest ownership of thin^ 
e\er known not only of motor cars an“ 
other conveniences but of stocks and bone® 
and bank InWnces as well America yondB 
as she 1 has come to realize the true vaW® 
of money— money not for its own sake W*- 
for wlnt it can bring to people in the w^y 
of good things of life America has come ^ 
realize that the influence of money does nP‘ 
stop witli the meie promotion and facilitatid® 
of busi e':s but that it eitends into Aroenci'® 
home into American schools and piibl*® 
institutions and into the moral and ‘ipintu®^ 
fibre of the country Through the wi®® 
inicstment of American prosperity Ameri®® 
h IS hid the road to innumerable 
boundless opportunities leading the way to ® 
"reator hnppiness and achievemeDt anA ® 
higl er standard of living than the world I’®® 
yet known 

Some Factors Ameiica'? PnosPEiim 
The fundamental factors m Acoori<'‘®® 
prosperity a’-e of course the nalo^®* 
tesouTCOb and the population America 
excellently located on the face of the ear*' 
her Tnarvcllous natural endowments 
minerals fertile soil navigable rivers 
iake« forest ranges and favoun®*® 
climatic conditions throughout the land 
other words the United States is high’r 
endowed with such resources as are c®® 
ducivc to productive effort in the roanif®''* 
nctivities of roan The direct cause ®‘ 
Americas present prosperity lies in whet 
the Americans have built upon the gifts ®‘ 
nature and all such as Inve been built ®° 
ral endowments have come as a part ®‘ 
L.in national development not ff®"* 
reconcuved plan of It e Amen®?® 
rsj Past experience cducatiun Iho 
mod struggle for improvement wt»*®h 
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has characterized Americas development 
from the start the progressive methods the 
fields of invention business management 
manufacturing economy scientific selling 
and advertising all these have become year by 
year and decade after decade more and more 
potent m their effects Ihe force of each of 
them today is the dirtct outgrowth of 
earlier eflorte 

Another important element working 
toward Americm industrial and commercial 
progress lias been the sjze and diversity 
of the domestic market This great domestic 
market has been notable not only for its 
sheer physical bulk and exceptional consum 
iDg capacity but more especially for the 
total absence of interior trade barriers The 
existing status 'has permittee! the 'free How 
of commerce vvithin the United States Such 
an unrestricted market made possible ro^ss 
production and greatly encouraged re^orch 
and invention Research has help^ to 
develop new technique and equipment which 
have been rapidly applied to the industrial 
and commeTcial operations roanagcriaVsktU 
bas also effected important economics both 
ID production and distribution The resultant 
increase m elficiency has made it possible 
to provide many commodities and services 
at reduced cost or to improvo commodities 
without increasing their cost These are 
some of the major factors which account 
for Americas high productivity and her 
sudden rise as i commercial power These 
indicate also the mam lines of a pattern 
in relation to which 'Jignificant changes aro 
being efftcted in other nations The rise 
of America to such leadership in the world 
IS bound to bt, of profound significance not 
only in its direct effect on world economy 
but as an ever widening ufluence on the 
thought and life of other nations and on tho 
political and economic systems of tho world 



Equality of Trading Rights 

li? GAG\N\in\Rt L Itt'HTA. vv 


W HAT 13 dcvcnhed as the claim for 
eqmlit? of tndmg nghU betweeo 
lodnn and Briti>ii intcn^ts in 
India 13 only the latest phase of the demind 
for statntory safe-gnards asvn>t discrunmt 
toty legislation of which we heard so 
ranch when the Simon Comnii sion was 
here It is interesting therefore to trac* 
the otigm and historr of this agitition in 
order to comprehend adequately its full 
iirs^ication® The protest of the Rnti'h 
cofr^ercul commnnity a'jinst economic 
discrimination and their demand for safe 
guards against such fegiafation hid their 
origin in what is known as the Indian 
Coastal Traffic Bill It will be remembered 
that jn Ih’-s the Associated Cbambcrs of 
• Commerce of India and Ceylon issued a 
momorandum in which they erpres ed great 
concern at the tendencr shown by fndian 
patificiaiis tj introduce legislation di»cri 
minating against Hritisli commercial interests 
in India and urged tint the Indian 

legislature «honll not be n a position to 
discriminate legislatiselr >r hnmcially on 
rjcjai eroonds Later the All Parties Report 
on the constitutional question commonly 
known as (he >eliru Report considered this 
matter and declared that 

\s ^»^l'di Firopeati Clamor e wo cannot 
<« whr inofl who have put jrreat «oms of uvooey 
into Iniia shoii' I at all he neraoiis It is 
inconceivable that th»re can be an) discnminatmg 
lesi^lation against am eomniiioitj’ ooioit bnsioess 
lawinll) m India 

The question was «oon after debated in 
the Legislitire Assembly when the motion 
to refer the Indian Coastal Traffic Bill to 
a select committee came «|» m September 
Id’s when the repre entatives of the 
Associated Gharaben and Pandit Voiilal 
Sehru and other speakera dealt exhanstiTely 
With this subject 

The question was again discussed in the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
la December bat it was in Jiilr 1<»29 

that the Associated Chambers addressed a 
roratuunication which was meant lor the 
Statutory Commission and was widely 


circulated among members of Parliament 
nod commercial bodies in Fnglaod The 
Asaoeiatcd Chambers reiterated therein tlie 
demands fir constitutional safe guards igainst 
dixnminatiry legislation which they had 
urged befire the 'statutory Comraissnn and 
lOstaficed the Cnsfd R^serration Rill as an 
iHUstrali »n »l iich legislation Within 
about Ini mnitli' m October Ih’d. the 
Ft leration if Induii i iumbers of Comnicrce 
and Industn i u'd a rejoinder m icply 
t’ the stitea at f t!j» Associated Chambers 
The re if t r th igtitioii fir statutory 
safcs-goards p«,rsist-»d and in fufy trto 

Associated Chamber* again came forwird 
with a circular on the subject of discrimins 
lory legislation The “statutory Ciramission 
dohoitely rnJfd out the proposal to premit 
disenroinatory legislation by attempting to 
define it m a constitutional instnim iit 

<1V«* pp Ph no A’ol Iff 

Lis» rear when th» Round I ible 
Cmfeicnc* was c nreoed the Furopean 
«->'«niercial Indies modified the form 
of their demind and suggested that 
there should be an understanding or 
trade convention ensuring equility of status 
between Vuropean nnd Indian commercial 
cormnonjtips trading in India. This vras 
insisted on ns i condition precedent fir the 
trrant of responsibility in the Central 
Government bj the non official Furopean 
representatives and the Conservative del gates 
to the Round Table Conferenci Ihe 
Governm>-nt of India’s despatch on the 
Statutory Commission s Report al'O deals 
with tills aspect of the matter and suppirts 
the claim for statutorj safe guards against 
disceimiaatta^ legishtf’in 

In Janmry h>f, tiio Almorities Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference 
adopted Clause 14 by which the representa- 
tives agreed that thereshould be no discriraina- 
tiou between the right* of theBntishniercantile 
conun oity and the rights of Indian born 
subjects and a convention to this effect 
should be agreed to Thg cootrorersy that 
arose la Uie press and on platform as a 
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result of this agreeraout is too recent to 
aeod any detailed reference 

Now wlnt lb exactly tho nature of this 
demand? The European commercial com 
rauoity demands that certain statutory 
safe guards or guarantees should bo provided 
in the new constitution against discnraina 
tory legislation It is rather curious that 
except f T citing the instance of the Coastal 
Reservation Bill there is no attempt to 
define precisely the term discriminatory 
legislation or economic discrimination 
nnr 19 there any clear enunciation of the 
nature of the safe guards Obviously much 
will depend upon how these safe guards are 
defined and what th«»ir scope and implica 
tions are Even the Statutory Commission 
■composed as it was entirely of Englishmen 
and ■naiutaMy sympayaetiG to the detaanda of 
the European mercantile interests was unable 
to devise a formula that could be embodied 
in the statute for safe guarding non Indian 
inteiests They carefully considered the 
drafts of clauses submitted by the European 
commercial bodies providing for constilii 
tional safe guards against legislation which 
discriminates against certain communities m 
matters of taxation trade or commerce 
But they ruled out the possibility of securing 
protection by these means because such 
statutory protection could not bo limited 
to particular minorities or to discrimination 
in matters of trade and commerce only 
The statutory provision would therefore 
the Commission concluded have to he 
drawn so widely as to bo little more than 
a statement of abafract principle affording 
no precise guidance to courts In the 
final draft that was agreed to by the 
'Minorities Sub Committee of the Round 
Table Conf-rence it has been generally 
agreed at tl e instance of the British 
commercial community that there 
should be no discrimination between the 
rights of tho British mercantile coromnnity 
firms and companies trading in India and 
the rights of Indian born subject® In 

return for tins gracious concession of 
eqmlity the Indian delegates agreed to 
European subjects continuing their existing 
privileges in regard to criminal trial ’ 

Now let us examine the implications of 
*he agreement In the first place not 

unfair or unwarranted by any sort of 

discrimination m He matter of traditig 
rights alouc is ruled out Racial diSCTiOii 
nation against Indians in the matter of 


jury-trial or other privileges or preferential 
treatment in jails or riilways is to continue 
Such a safe guard cannot be limited to 
commerce or trade only and applied only 
in the interests of Puropeans Secondly no 
sort of discrimination is to bo permitted in 
tho sphere of trade even if such discrimi 
nation is a means to establishing the 
paramountcy of Indian interests and is 
required in national interests If a State 
Railway insists on purchase of coal from 
Indian collieries would it be discriminatn n ? 
If the Stores Deparment gives preference 
to Swadeshi goods eveft at a sacrifice will 
that constitute discrimination? Supposing a 
Provincial Government wants to buy over 
a European owned public utility company 
but has no objection to an Indian company 
existing will that he claascd as disctitnina 
tion ? For tho definition of what consUtutes 
discrimination will depend on /what' 
interpretation we givo to the term^ right 
If these rights are tbemsolves privileges 
based on discrimination against Indians in 
the past and at present they have no 
moral jnstificatioo and if those rijfhts are 
claimed on a basis of equality with Indian 
fellow snbjects what is the rataon detre ot 
demanding special prerogatives in criminal 
trials ? You cannot be fellow citizens in 
one case and a superior race in the other 
Moreover it is not merely the existing 

rights of the British community nor the 
rights of the existing British community 
that are to be guaranteed but the future 
rights of the British community for all 
time to come This point was strongly 
msisted upon by Lord Reading ^nd Sir 
Hubert Carr and in that mood of generosity t 
which characterized the Indian delegates 
they agreed to barter away essential 
conditions of economic freedom for compa 
ratively less important constitutional 
concessions Even the demand of some of 
the Indian delegates that in certain basic 
and ley Industrie® tho Government must 
bo left the right to discriminate has been 
Ignored 

Iq the second place it is noteworthy 
that tho agreement is not restneJed to 
wmpanies or firms registered m India 
xviiether the company is rfgistered in 
wdia or not and even if it is registered in 
or Sonth Africa or if it is a 
Bntish farm established ontsido the British 
xanpire but is only trading in India no 
discrimination is possible against it There 



FQUJlim' OFTRVDINO IlIOHTS 


it eionot <(0 follow 
lint of iti. own ra'-nU It is 
(lU an accident that tliesc 


„,fi, „„ aetiTit\ th'‘ non Indian interests have been 

Urc aboal 6.1 , f-o „iSeh“^ c-vbli’hed through disctimmal.on agaimt 

Icoiutal oggn-gating £ o(M)hShi. miieii »n , , „.is ,hen to tint cstint the 

Tfn., r uo'^hriis 

S;o"“."nl onl upon the prtoo.ple th. ''',„/"^'o>tot],lhl'u”. 

ol dncnm.ntt,™ tn . coutrollcJ oud managed by 

'd"tlr.cSo?tya.,fr'ih™ lu^^o.. 

restriction, are imposed to aat.-guard Indm h„‘ been able to 

r^nstered nndcr the Indian Companies \ct f II «' tli fla„ and 
of 1913 with rupfsi capital that a mtrjv 

sr£sTz sia.’nJ:r'S 

■SmSy.”'XT""S? ISS me'n Xs , th, a, eri.eed b, tbo 

Rail > xle'^aph Company had to oblvin a case of th' » ■““U tr> 

licence from the lioveroracnt, th" rioTcrameot maU<r we mu«t ab.) , , 

laiddonn in their agreement with the proti-ctivc men«urt« TarifTj are injo^ d for 
ComnnnT that sixty per cent of the new the pronution of mti ma! industries but if it 
£o7ai should bir„«’Wed for Indians In ,s f.und that fornsn 

iho milter ol snbsidizins civil aviation also advantaec of a tarifT wall come to a country 

the Oovemment have approved and adopted and seek to exterminate mtionnl enterprises 
the nSrV r-wervms a mi, only of is .t not the duty of the Stale to .afi^pnrd 
the Thiro capitaM d dircctoraw for Inriiam th-m' On thu point it is interextinp to 

The FxTernil Capital Committc m fact, consider the opinion of «ir William Chrk n 

aS^ored of the imposition of stipohtions Commerce Member i he Ooveronient of 
^‘^ «^.£mird Indian interests It is India who deprecated the IskiDR of any 
moMirahto that all sitch stipalitioDS and roeisure which might mean thit tiio manii- 
koulf br rendered impossible Uctorcr mho nom compclc, mill, poll from 
r..w Ilo. Xrns of tlio Round Tobic « disUoco omild trnnsfet hm nclisilics to 
w"m™ls‘™cr might bo oonslraod .s Indm nod competo oilb yon mithm voiir 
discnminstion This ogreemont boundarios Tlio mere conslitniiousi right 
thSretoro c mstitiitcs o Ji.tmct .Icp bookmard to impose tsrilts doos out constitlito liscol 
" In thi third plsiio It I, undent that all aiitonoray ol i.hioh it is but an chraent. 
moasnr^ ot protection sre in a aonso Th. pomer to logislstc and tst so - ' 

discrimtnitory 
safp-gnard on 


bocaU'C 
a basis ol 
whether th"' discrimination 


promot" national industries and tore, uhfe 
trade tinffand transport in nitional inttrests 
connotes fiscal autonomy This would of coursn 
include the right to levy dilTerential duties 
on tho industries ownid and managed hj 
Indians and non Indians and to devise and 
onforco such messurcs as reservation of 
coastal or inland waterways to Indians or the 
d'^mmolmrSimst" non'rndm'; indostrio, right to oxolnde non Indi.ns Irom ccrtiiin 
oshiblisbcd in Hus oonntry is obnos.ons sphotos of oconomio oporiition lito bunking 
Riit in ccnsidoriog this gnost.on therii uni ond insnrnnco India is deprived of .no . 
.overal “lovsnt issnes oh.oh must bo anlonomj by tho Round Table Agreement 
emphasired In Iho hrst place vo most bom this is no imaginary danger Rreoat 
inTestiirite the process and methods bv experience in Indn shows that high tnriiT'> 
whieh sneh industries^ carao to bc established by themselves arenotan adequate protection 
r.d'?o S™, sh in tp'rooiinlry It it .. loro.gn oap.t.l by ^t.H.slii.g itself m.th.n 
found that la cirtain spheres of economic the country competes with Indian ownel 


they seek 
of dilTcrenliation 

practised 

thron'h th" manipulition of tariffs and 
bounties or through special 
measures It h however contended that 
while snch protective measures as tinffs 
unobj-ctionable in principle, eronomic 
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gaud'? against discnmiaation The 
J|ntish demand their rights as nationals of 
Prngland, not as nationals of India Indeed 
they are so consoons of their oon-ndtiona) 
character that when demanding protection 
for oil industry, they could not cbar*c- 
terize it ns anything more than an indigenous 
indubtry It is obnoss that the special 
Tights enjojed by Ikitisliers in this country 
are due not to their boing a minority 
community at all but to their racial affinity 
with the governing caste who regard this 
economic garrison as a counterpart of 
military occupation To demand e<iuslity 
in the face of the fundamental inequalities 
that exist between Indians and tnropems 
is simply preposterous But it is sornething 
to the good that Britishers m this countrv 
who love thrived on racial ineqoalities are 
/onsfNnned to protest vehemently even 
dgainst^ the laiotest hint of preferenlisl 
treatment for the children of the soil when 
they percciie the peseible elTecfs of such 
a policy on their own interests 

To Vk for the continuance of this 
privileged position and favoured treatment 
in the shape of statutory guarantee or 
trade eonvention is simply to demand 
capitulations ftotn a self governing India 
It IS sot ncce^'ory to dilate at leueth on 
the odious histor} of these capitolations 
which were so offensive and humilating that 
all countries such as Igypt Persia China 
and Turkey where they existed revolted 
against them with all their strength 
and tiio huropcan countries have had to 
firgo them Such jiidicnJ pcononnc and 
corarDeroial proilegcs granted to foreigners 
ollea at the paint of the bayonet are similar 
ta the Mfe-ffUards and "iquality of statns 
demanded in this country In China, for 
instance foreign iiiterists wen protected 
hv "'unequal treaties whose ntolition wss 
demanded t' ri'tare iqualitr of conditions, 
h^ro unequal xigli s are sought to be 
jerptliiat-vl br a conmercial treats or 
tralo coniention, Kouraintangs hn-t deinand 
tbercfiarc avas t*'Jf "all present treaties not 
based on t! e principle of eqiu1il> between 
Chiar and any foreign power sh«nld Ic 
abrogated including those providing for 
pairs ternforijl rights of foreign nationals 
und proaiisci mo't fav.mred nation trestroent 
t' any nalion which v-vluntarily relinquished 
its special privileges SimiUriv lo Tortev, 
the National Pact of 1‘''0 observes 

U IS a f«ad.nsen*Al coeliuen o* our Ifeaad 


continned existence that we like eaerj country, 
should enjoy complete independence and liberty 
la the wjcter of assuring ifie means of our deve- 
lopment la Older that our national and etenomic 
development snould be rendered possible and that 
It ahoald be possible to conduct atlairs m the 
form of a more up-to-date regular administration 
(or this rcaaon we are opposed to reaintiioaa 
inimical to our development, m pohtica., judicial 
financul and other matters ’’ 

Safe-guards and guarantees, such as are 
demanded fay the British commercial com- 
munity would like extra terntorialitj or 
capitulations be derogatory to national 

dignita A\ haterer the differences jn form 
between them and capitulations strictly 
si> called thev would in practice operate as a 
restriction on tht terruonal and admmistra 
me aoiereJgotv of India and would in some 
cases throw tht ttonoraic machinery out 
of gear tliet «iit.ht further be utilized by 
forogoer. t ertct hainers against ludia'a 

economic lodeptndcntt and deveJopraeut 
He want nit tilt substitution of economic 
bondage foi constitutional irresponsibility 
but the simple and unconditional abolition 
of all tcoooiuic and political restrictions in 
the lift of tho nation while giving adequate 
protection to legitimate foreign interests 
Ubat the Furopeana in this cinntry ore 
entitled to obtain and will obtain under the 
new constitution arc their legitimate right* 
like any other non nationals If, however 
the\ desire to obtain more, they should be 
prepared to become the nationals and 
cUizen> on terms and conditions to be laid 
down bv the future Parliament of India 
Now we arc told that “the root of the matter 
was really whether all subject* of the I-tnpirr 
were to receive the sami treatment in India ' 
Tlie reph is twofold Were such statutory 
gnarantees msde a corditwo precedent before 
conceding Dominion stains or full rcspoosible 
government to any of the component 
parts of tho British Ffnpire’ In no Dominion 
hare Such safe-guard* been prorided against 
discrirainalorjr measures It is therefore 
objectionable in principle and detrimental 
to national interests to fetter the con titution 
of India and limit the sovereignty of Swaraj 
Gonrnmsnt Bat this is not all As 
General '^mats pointed out at the Imperial 
Conference of lojs “there is no common 
equal BntJ'b citizenship m the hnpire” 
Porther, he stated that “the coropesition and 
character and rights ef its people will be the 
fencera of elch free ard equal State of the 
tmpire This CDcstitutional position has 
b«en snthoritstivelv accepted by the 
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repic->entitivcs of India Firl Cro\> <5peikmK 
at t)io Imperial Conference of 1911 observed 
tint “Nobody cm dispute tlic rifrht of eelf- 
korcrnin;: Dominions to decide for tfiemseircs 
wlioni. m each case tlicv will admit ns 
citizens of tlieir respective Uommiona * This 
view Ins been sub equontly confirmed at the 
succeedin': Impernl Conferences Prof A B 
Keith one of the greatest authorities on 
Imperial rolationsliip Ins ackiiowlcdgod tho 
power of the Dominions to regulate immigra* 
tioa and their right to treat difTcrcntially 
classes of British subjects It is not 
necessan to dwell at length hero on the 
serious disabilities imposed on^Indians in the 
various Dominions and even Kenya ranging 
from partial to complete prohibition and 
restrictions in exercising franchise or holding 
property vvlucb induced Prof Keith to admit 
that the exclusive policy (of the Dominions) 
is difficult to reconcile witli the claims of 
common citizenship ’ Such discrimination 
ngamst Indians includes as is well Known 
not only prohibition of immigration but tho 
depmal of the vested rights even of Indians 
lawfully resident m the Dominions for the 
sole crime of their colour Ropatnatioo 
which is the real aim of the South African 
Government is disctiiuiaation confiscation 
and expropriation in tho worst sense of all 
these three terms but imperial follow feeling 
has not prevented it Even if we admit 
therefore that there is one imperial national 
ity there is a distinct and separato citizen 
ship of the Dominions and the rights and 
privileges derived from it are different id the 
various parts of the Erapiie As a matter 
of fact the Dominions are developing their 
own distinct nationalities Canada was the 
first to do so in order to facilitate the 
operation of her iraraigiation laws and later 
to bave an independent rneniber ot the 
Permanent Court of International Jnstice 
This example was followed bv the Union of 
South Africa an the Union Nationality and 
Flags Acts of 1927 In both cases Dominion 
nationality can be lost on acquisition of 
another Dominion nationality or the nat on 
alltv of the United Kingdom But the last 
instance is that of the Irish Free State which 
has constituted a distinct Irish citizenship 
Article 3of the Constitution of the Irish Free 
State lays down the conditions of citizenship 
and conclndes by stating that ‘the conditions 
governing the future acqiwsition and 
termination of citizenship in the Irish Free 
Statt shall be determined by law The most 


striking feature nbout the provisions of Ir>slw 
citizenship Is. tint no distinction vvhatsoe'®^! 
IS made between British subjects nnd 
neither of which is eier mentioned The Brit’^b 
subjects of the United Kingdom nre tlj||^ 
excluded from this citizenship but are eligi*^’® 
on application like other nhons Politi^* 
privileges arc accorded onlj to citizens 
the mo>t recent and authoritative exposit'^’J 
of the position is contained in the Report 
the Conference on tho Operation of Domini®*^ 
L'*gishtion nnd Merchant Slnppmg Degishtion 
hold in 1929 The Report dwells on f"® 
twofold aspects of this problem becad*'® 
while all members of tho Commonwealth 
a common nitionalitj in virtue of th®’^ 
being subjects of the Britislv Crown, tl*®5’ 
nre also distinct juristic entities and may ®® 
said to have separate nntionahties of th®’^ 
own Tho Report points ont that a cop''Tn®®c 
status operative throughout tho C^ami^®’ 
wealth cm only be conferred in pureuar'®® 
of legislation based upon common ngreeroi^"^ 
and oven sucli common status would not 
in any way inconsistent with the rcc^niti®’^ 
within or without tho ConimonweaUh of r®® 
distinct nationality possessed by (jj® 
nationals of the indivjdnnl States of 
Drilish CornTTionwcaUh This marks 
important stage in the development ®‘ 
Domimon nationhood Now India even 
oflictal admission has achieved the status ®j 
a Dominion m international relations 
she has been nn original signatory of f^® 
Treaty of Versailles os well as an indeper"^' 
ent member of tho League of NatioP® 
There is therefore no reason why 
should DQt constitnte and establish a distid®*- 
nationality of her own In no Doraini®° 
were the rights of citizenship pnarante®*^ 
ns they nre sought to be mulcted frd*® 
India India must reserve the right ^® 
retaliato whenever necessary against th^*®® 
parts of the Empire where distnminati®® 
IS made against Indians as in South kfrl®^ 
Their right cannot be sacrificed for (bo 
mirage of equality and can only be enforO®'^ 
if there is an independent Indian nationali^^ 
It was with that view that the All Part'®® 
National Conyention held at Calcutta 
December 19‘»S adopted the following 
definition of an Indian citizen 

‘*Ihe word Citizen wher-'ver it occit^ 
in this constitntion means every perso® 
(a) Who -was born or whose father li'"® 
bom or naturalized within the temtot'®^ 
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) its of the ComiooDweaUh and who has. 
not naturalized in any other country , 

(b) who being a subject of an Indian 
Stale ordinarily carries on business or 
resides in the territories of the Common- 
wealth , 

(c) or, who being a subject of the Crown 
came» on business or resides in the 
territories of the Commonwealth and folhls 
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tho conditions prescribed by the Comroon- 

’ or who has been naturalized in the 
Commonwealth under the Law m force for 
the time being. , 

Erplanatton ^o person, who is a 
citizen of a foreign conntry. can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth unless he 
renounces the citizenship of 
country in the manner prescribed by Law 


Essence of Buddhism 

Bt TARAKNATH DAS Pno 


R ELB.?10TJS intolerance is a great obstacle 
in the road towards the realization 
‘ of Brotherhood of Man or World 
Unity During the middle ages and early 
days of human einlization. most < f the 
wars among nations were fonsrht on the 
ground of religious differences E»en today, 
m the enlightened era of the twentieth 
century, minor religions wars are prevalent 
in all parte of the world including the 
countries where religious liberty seems to 
prevail There is no doubt about the tact 
that mncli of the existing raisuoderetsndiog 
among t‘'e peoples of various lands lies in 
religious intolerance 

\Then the Christian Sunday schools 
teach the children that the heathens CTonot 
ttijoy the blessings of salvation 
an attitude in tho impressionable child mi^ 
that all heathens or non Christians roust ^ 
bad it’noble or inferior and there ronst be 
something fundamentally wrong m them 
This attitude grows, nod only a Jew ra 
their maturity, after great eflorte 
to free themselves from this 
upon Ignorance and faNe teaching W 
Aloslem vehgions teachers condemn the 
Kafirs or non believers and when the 
orthodox Hindus place abominable Roaal 
and religious restrictions on non Urodos 
and ‘ uQtonchables ’ they also aid in widening 
the existing -breach between the peoples of 
various religions . , 

Religions intolerance can be remove 
only through sincere and sympathetic under- 
standing of tho Truth m all religions 


All religions are like various streams 
running towards the same goal of tho 
great ocean They are the ways which lead 
men towards God For more than two 
thousand and four hundred years, taany 
hundreds of miUions of human beings have 
sought salvation tbrongh the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha , and today Buddhism is the 
religion of about the half of the human 
race 

11 

Some fifteen years ago, when I was m 
Cbinn. I was once invited by a Christi-in 
missionary who was the head of a great 
educational institution We got into serious 
discussions of social and religious problems 
This sincere educator told mo Without 
Christianity, China has no hope" He classed 
Confucianism as a mere code of morals and 
therefore it was not a religion Taoism is a 
foim of “quietism ” He thought that Buddhism 
denied the existence of the soul and was 
purely negative and agnostic To him it 
taught pessimism and fatalism and did not 
provide any hope for salvation but “complete 
annihilation" This view of Buddhism on the 
part of a student of comparative religion and 
a Chnstian missionary in a Bnddhist land, 
left a deep impression on my mind I have 
become convinced that the view of the 
missionary is the common view of Buddhism 
as understood in the West- At the 
outsit I«ivish to assert that Buddhism does 
not den> the existence of the soul it is 
neither negatiie nor agnostic , it is far from 
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t keep our imai strong and clear 
W The Buddhist conception of Nirvana 
IS not *0111001100 or annihilation ’ Nirvana 
literally means “blowing out of W 
It means overcoming ones lower rations 
and desires It is the highest goal of 
“cnh-h*mra“nt of a man-the sKtp of 

Buddha hood ‘What is the Buddhist content 
of enlightenment ’ i’* 

in a negative way— m the denial of the 
phenomenal of human weakness illnsions 
and passions in short, in the teachings of 
of “non e'-o' (aniU'i) evtincMon (rtirwfAn) 
of pain- and well known N i-rana ’’ 

Bnddhisl conception of the annihilation 
of suff-rrin?’ cm be understood from the 
folbwtng extracts from one of the sermons 
of Bnddhi to his disciples 
*“U passion and the thirst for exi«tenre 

that yara7 for pbasure everj where l»adin- to 

Mntmiil rebirth ' U 13 »»hantitr de*tw 

ness all thcs“ things 0 brethren are the engine 

“And'^iat hi'ation of atiff-nng ’ 

"The radioal and total annihilation o* 
and the aUndorment. fhe 

ance from pa 'on that 0 brethren h tne 

"”-'W“hi”o’bSh™a p..h.h.«Urf. 

•> 0,^ i Sfflfmth tb,t l»d. to |h. 

nab? living right strugglra” right thoughts an I 
”“'irtT"0(nenb as a noMe vomh Jhis 

rf i™ 0 r&lv lor.tl.»5 TTfoe -Wr 

h- wiU make oni of all sulTenag even in this 
life. * 

Freedom from passion lead- to the 
attainment of Nirvana It a stoge of 
buman perfection to be realized and not to 
be talked nbont and to a Buddhist a trulv 
mhghtcn^ n>an is hU unto the M,n ich>ck 
Srroirs tn ih' tenter i/ef not a drop of tealrr 
ndh res to its petals ...... j 

The foundations of Buddhist ethics and 
TOoralitv are m the examples of the phonal 
life of Gautama Baddha and m his religio^ 
philosophy Acceptance of the Laws of 
harroa neces arily implies moral rr^ponst- 
hlity of nn individnal for Ins actions which 
concern him-elf and society As a roan i- 
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to attain perfection through his own efforts 
and attainments moral actions play a 
signiBcant part in Buddhist religion 
*“Mere knowledge or solitarj imraersioii m 
mystic asatorapUtion vnthout Pi^hcal moral 
actiODs 13 not p rfecuon and in the Mme wa> 
^?aUt3, without insislit into the depth of truth 
IS^eless Morality h an integral part of relu,ion 
so la cthtuil action. 

The highest conception of Buddhist 
ethics IS characterized as the religion of 
kindliness Gautama Buddha taught 

Gifts are great, the founding of nnaras is 
fn<.n^rtau4 mnliUtions and religious exerci « 
pacifj iho heart comprehension of the (ruth leads 
M Nirvana but gxater than all is loriiig kindliness 
^ T„litVmoon IS sixteen times stronger 
ttaii th« l«..lit of all the stars, so loving kindness 
*1^ tiwn times more cffic-icious m liberaling the 
heart llun all other relif.ious accomrlishinent=, 
lakco to* ther 

Buddha lOjoined his disCiples to be kind 
to animal- and the hrst ior 

aoimiU were established bj a Buddhist 
State m J dn „ . . 

Tlie pmio-ophical bisis of the Baddhist 
idc-al of the realizidoo of ttbicjl I'fi lies 
in entering into communion with Buddha 
ciitta or Enlightened mind’ of nil the 
Buddhas and snots and through realizing 
the ooe»ness and eternitj in ones own 
personality The teachings of Buddhism xnd 
the Upanisbid- have considerable Rirailanty 
Gautama Buddha did not speculate ab lit 
the origin of sin or evil bnt he taught his 
disciples to avoid teu evils This teaching 
may be regarded as the Ten Commandments 
of Buddhism and it hss considerable 
JiroiJsnty witli those of the Bible Baddha 
said to hi- disciples 


“AH acts of living ireatures bewme tad l> teu 
lhin"s and bv avo diog the ten thingb t'es 
«>eoome good Then* arc three evils of the boily 
four evils of the tongue and three evils of the 

The evils of the body aro murder theft and 
adidtery of the ton-me, lying slander abuse and 
idle talk of the mmd covetousness hatred and 
error 1 exhort vou to avoid the ten evils 

1 Kill not, but have regard for life. 2 bteal 
not neilher do ye rol but help everybody to 
t.e ma-ster of the fruits of his labour -5 AUnin 
from impurity and lead a life of cln-stitj 4 Lie 
not but be Inilhful bpeak the truth with dis- 
cretion fearlessly and with a lovini. heart 
o Invent not evil reports neitherdo ve reped them 
Carp not but look for the good sides of your 
fCUow beings so that ye may defend them egaiUst 
tiieir enemies 0 Swear not tut speak decenily 
•uid with dignity “ W aste not the time with 
in>s.sip and speak to the pu poi-e or keep silence 
S Covet not, nor envy tut rejoice at the fortnnei- 
of oth r people 0 Cleanse your hesrt of ma u-e 
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V tlie vtoiU ‘‘‘SfSlf’i 

I.enl.l oi aoc.cnt India were Birddhiat 
■ lentuis ui welUnown fact tMt 

:£,,,e”ce While Buddhism laid special 
inteui„e>cc discipline and 

ESnt‘'‘L.rersprr:s'‘..'r’td 

-thps fostered art 


IX. 


Ul reli-^ions bare creative aspects and 
-the most important of them is that they 
?ou8? our emotion for the appreciation of 

™^tence 11 helps to enrich lilo with 
lomethm- more than m.letial existence 
!?” ala’ctthatrelisions I.llha alwars 

lonnd their best ‘ 

■•in tufvhas been fostered by reiisinns Mo 
one lai srasp the snhlime significant o( 
Chmmnrty nnless ho has been fortunate 
inmie 1 to merge his beiog in the appreciation 
of rhri.lian aft Similarlj in the appreoia 
tin's- Bndd’hist art one gets a better 
iinderstindinz of Baddhism 

life of Jesus is the ®i 

<’hTi,tian art similarly the life and 
n«^S"ty of Oantama Buddha serves as 
thi fSnntain head of all inspirations of 
BnddhStic art B.ddh. l.te lean, was aa 
Vt\ t who did not paint 
•felt the intimate touch iw he 

""‘"rA mX"“S"es oT he & and 
S 7 dh”'st'“B.e"'trne"%iril of perfect... 

™ t“ !.°Bnddh..l the lotus is a symbol of 

TiTLit“rdeS^’s-‘th.« 

.bore the world heeao^.^ ds 

’"las the truth presch.d be Buddha hears 

'rnr.U"pt«. ^»s 

on !he“n.l,te of merce h” 

nroduced «o m-inv types of pods and 
To lSs of mercv The representation of 
Ihe ct^dde,. of Mercy-th» Compn«.ona^ 
Motl er of Ml— whom the Japanese mU Hibo 
Kwannoo is so magnificent and 

time ^0 delicate This Goddess of Mercy 
«atric, a tiny branch of willow in her left 
«iftnd fls a sign of meeVness and m the 


Tn! 

drop of water forms a trasparent globe and 
w^in the globe u seen the form of a baby 
KnoS^^ng that the baby will have to straggle 
in the world the Compassionate Mother of 
\l1evtenUher blessings in silence which 
iVso and the bobr salutes the 

AH Mercifnl Mother m adorations 
^ In Buddhistic art wMch gives ex 
pression to the snbliinest ideals o 
Buddhism we comO m closest touch with 
the pnt of purity mercy devotion con- 

templati n and enlightenment It prodnees 

the*^stne of serenity detachment from 
wmmoti n U emphasiro. the need of 
te^einess Fur hermore perhaps m no 
Afhor rel "t n are animals and flowers 
treated witir «uch mtimacv as Buddhism m 
tST wai of simles but also in concrete 
manifestation of tender sympathy 


From this brief survey it will be clear 
that Buddhism is not a reiigioa of negation 
It does not deny the existence of tl e soul 
altho igh it urges a man to overcome in 
dividual hmitflli ms of I am it is neitl er 
atheutic nor is it pessimistic fatalism 
full of all hinds of asceticism and super 
stitions As a religion it advocates self 
control and personal parity self abnegation 
and mercy wisdom enlightenment individual 
perfection contemplation and communion 
with the Univetve It emphasizes man s social 
re4iionsibiUty and deepens one s conscious 
nc«s for beauty cosmic and spiritual 

Let me conclude with quoting a passage 
from the wntiogs of Profes or Anesati 
the great Japanese authority on Biiddhisre 


B iddism exhorfs its foilwere to overstep the 
bond) of sell and enter the ideal cornmunity of 
spintial He riii* learbmg is to l« sire a 

iie»atioa of the bondage of ladmdial limitations 
but It IS ennalty an affirmation of a Ho hreuaer 
t^aQthelodI\ldIal from the material wor d bnt 
H al o an entrance into the larger world of idrals. 
U was th s breadth of mental vi«ta and depth of 
sympathy that made Buddh s n a universal relic on 
juid cave insp rat on to an Stic gen u« The ideal 
of iho 15 iddhiet faith cons sts in realizing 


of tho 15 iduniet lauii cons sis in i 
thro t h spintiial experience and in moral auf me 
cont nuitj of life in man and nature and the 
fellowship of all bem-'S. 


True welfare is Dharma 
I take refuge m the Buddha 
I take refuge in Dharma 
I take rtfuge in the Samgha 



The Child-welfare System in Vienna 

By Iv C CHAnDHLKI 


S OME ttvo vexTa I ftrsi cata^ 

to ^lenn 1 1 Ind liardly any idea that 
it posse sed one o! the beat sj stems 
of child welfare m the world The system 
ns found today in Tienna is really a creation 
of the Socialist adrainistntion of the 
■Municipality and had grown up during the 



Ty Iho eon toej of tho \ etinn linn < r« J" 

‘^tat IQ «\ mbo! c of ^lothor love «ci.n in nil 
^ icnna ^\ clfare Ceatres ( \ttpr the statne Ij 
I rofO' OT \nloTi llanal,) 

poat war period The story of its evolution 
and organization i' particulirly interesting 
and instructi'o because nev scl emt,> were 
in titutel and reforms cirnel oat at n time 


wtien \ lenna found atsclf faced with poUtvcivX 
chaos and economic ciisis It may therefore^ 
be a Icssou to many a child welfare uorktjr 
in India who have still to overcome similfir 
advtr e and unfavourable circumstance'! to 
kno V something about it. 

The Socialist city fathers of \ lonna sineo 
their adtent to the Rathaus about a decade 
ago have been tackling tho pioblem of child 
welfare from tiio viewpoint of the futui-e 
of the nation It is they who realized that 
child welfare is anj thing but a snpple 
problem of individual life and deo^ Iti 
u a problem of social life sysluu of 
government and administration It requires 
the whole organized social energies to kcep- 
a child healthy and alive M'ltb this view 
10 mind the ^lunicipality introduced very 
evtensive and coraprehensiro sclieraes of 
child welfare placed the claim of the 
welfare orginizers as the first charge on th© 
citv budget and found the finances by 
making luxury pay heavy taxes It is <v 
matter of justifiable pride and gratification 
for the Viennese that their success within 
such a short time was remarkable 

The scheme of child welfare in 'Vienna 
comprises all the essentials that are necessary 
for any scheme to be a success and 
following are its mam features 

Par N vTvi Cvn 

1 A centre for emanating knowledge 
as to who among the population are fit 
Af Aw iTKVirAf' 

* A means of getting m touch with 
every and all etpoctant mothers m the 
population 

i Facilities to keep them undei 

observation and ho-'P tihzation of such 
may need it 

Nro N vT\i C\Ri 

1 Centres for ooserving and followin'- 
the conditions of new born babies am] 
instruction of mothers and foster mothers a^. 
to the best way of bringing them up 

2 Proviiionof criches hospitals or liome„ 
for such ns may recjuiro them 







The Child-welfare System in Vienna 

By K 0 CHaITOHLIM 


S OMD tv) yeira ngo when I first ctme 
to ^ leuna 1 Ind hardly my idea that 
possessed one of the best systems 
q{ child oelfaro id the world The system 
as ^ound today in Vienna is really a creation 
of the Sociihst administntion oi the 
Mnnicipality and Ind grown up during the 



rj eon nf t ^ « S pi if 

Sfit le stmlNol of Mllorlo>e s>nmaU 
tj nna \\ol(\w C nW’s the 

i rofo or \nion ll-vnl.) 

p I war period lUc stnrj of lU tvolution 
ml orgmiriticm h particiiUrlr inter linjr 
ond ln«U letup b»ciu ti«v icUe nts 
in-ititi* I in I reform cirruJ mt \* i t me 


irhen \ leiiui found itself faced with political 
chaos and economic cusis It may therefore^ 
be a le»»on to nimy a child welfare worker 
in India wl o have still to overcome similar 
adverse md unftvounblc circiimstmces to 
know something about it 

The *5001011 t cit^ fathers of \ lenna since 
Iheir idtent to the Rithms about i decide 
ago hive been tackling the pioblem of child 
welfare from tl e view point of the fntuxo 
of the nation It is they who realized tint 
child welfare is inj thing but i simple 
problem of individual life md dei^ It * 

!> a problem of social life sjsCbi of 

government and administration It reciuires 
the whole organized social energies to Keep- 
a child healthy and alive ■^Vnh this view 
m mind the Ilunicipahtj mtroduceci very 
evtensivo and comprehensive schemes of 
child welfare placed the claim of tlio 

welfare organizers is the first charge on the 
citv budget aud found the finances by 

making luvury pay heavy taxes Ik is a 

matter of jostihable pride and gratification 
for the V icnnese that their success wjthiQ 
such a short time was remarkable 

The scheme of child welfare in Vienna 
comprises all iho essentials that nro necessary 
for any scheme to be a siicccsi and the 

following are its mam features 

Prf N vtu CiRi 

1 A centre for emanating Knowledge 
as to who among the popnlatioa are fit 
to be p (rents 

k means of getting m touch with 
every an I all expectant mothers in the 
populiliou 

{ Facil tics to keep thim under 
ob crvation and hospital rati m of uch as 
may need at 

N ITM Cil 1 

1 Ccntris for ol serving and folio iing 
the conditions of new born habus and 
instruction of mothers aud foster mothers as 
to tie le t way of brir„iDf, them U| 

’ I’coii lorvof cr cln ho«rttalsor l oiwC'. 
for such as nnv r piiro them 
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jroneons jmpreasion of the period to vbicb 
« IS applied It isnorcs the fact that during 
*he centqnea in question there existed side 
hy side with the Jluslim States numbers of 
independent Hindu kingdoms m different 
parts of the country Some of the llinda 
dynasties attained such importance that they 
preseoted a f rmidable barrier against the 
advance of the Islamic power and not unoflen 
earned their arms into the enemy $ country 
Such were the powerful dynasties of the 
Eastern Gangis of Ivahoga and the Gajapatis 
of Orissa who preserved the independence of 
the eastern coast far down into the middle 
of the sixteenth century Theoe kings in the 
days of their glory carried their raids as 
far as Oaur the capital of ihe Sultans of 
Bengal and Kanchi in the far sonlh Sneb 
again were the ruling houses of Rajpotana 
•and Nnecully the Guhilots of Alewar whose 
exploiM earned for thorn the title of Himhia 
SuToj I e the Sun of the Hindus 'such 
lastly was the empire of Tijay«aagar which 
maintained for nearly 300 y<»ara the lioe of 
the Ttffigibhadra and the Krishna against tbe 
assault of the ■Muhammadan powers of tbe 
Deccan Indeed there were ceitam parU of 
the country which owing to Uie difficulties 
of their communication or their remoteness 
or some other caii«e were never completely 
subdued by the anas of Islam This was 
the case with Assam and ^epal in the North 
With the forest togions of the modern Central 
Provinces Chota Nagpur Phtean and 
Orissa Feudatory States in the middle 
with Traranoore and Cichin ja the eTtreme 
South Of still greater signihcauce is the 
fact that the Islamic power in India was not 
maintained through the centuries at a steady 
level bat penodicallv suffered senou^ s^t 
backs in truth we may distinguish lo the 
hi'tory of this power two great periods of 
advance alternating with two other penods of 
decline The first period opens with the 
advent of the vigorous Houses of Ohazni and 
■r,)y' iTvtr ibi- .IfiVia* .th" jbimimor 
the richest and most ertensive parts of 
Northern Tndn It reaches its culmination 
in the reign of >rnhainmad Tughlak whose 
empin at its greatest extent c 
embraced 24 provinces extending from the 
Paaiab to 'Mysore and the Coromandal Coast 
lor more than ‘’00 rears after this tune the 
history of 1111511111 rale in India is on the 
whole written in decay The mighty 
Sultanate of Delhi is broken up into frag 
roents while tbe invasion of the fierce Timor 


sueVs the life-blood out of iL Meanwhile the 
stage IS cleared for the revival of the Rajput 
Power 111 the North and the rise of tbe 
powerful Empire of 1 ijayaoagar m the south 
The second wave of Muslim advance breaks 
upon Northern India with the accession of 
Atbar the real founder of the Mughal 
dynasty, in loob The advance thenceforth 
IS on the whole steadily maintained till the 
htter part of the reign of Annngzib 'c 1700X 
“Under him the Mughal empire reached its 
greatest extent and tbe largest single State 
ever known to India from the dawn of 
historv to the rise of the British power was 
formed From Ghazni to Chatgaon from 
Kashmir to the RarnatSk the continent of 
India obeyed one sceptre and beyond this 
region id far off Ladak and Malabar the 
suzerainty of Ibe same ruler was proclaimed 
from the pulpit * Irom the latter part of 
Aaraugztb reign on vards tbe Mubaroraadan 
power in India is at a low ebb The 
empire of the Great 3Iogul dissolved into 
fragments of which only the dominions of 
the Njzam attain any degree of importance 
Tbe devastating lovasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali not only drain tbe 
MognI dominion of its last lesources but 
rob It of the province of the Panjab The 
great provineo of Bengal Behar and On8«t 
succumbs to tbe rising British Power while 
the adjoining State of Oudb is redneed to 
the position 0! its dependent ally The heir 
of Anraogzib driven from his capiial 
becomes fo’ a time the pensionary of the 
toiapaoy 3IeanwhiJe the tardy and active 
Marathas routed to a sense of their unity 
by the genius of Sivaji break open their 
provincial barriers and spread their conquer 
log hordes over the greater part of tbe 
country Fien the colossal disaster at 
Panipat fails to cripple them fo’’ any length 
of time and they remain the most formidable 
lodigenous power till they were outwitted 
by the diplomacy of IVelleslej and thwarted 
Jj- ‘thTinmv-ya^ iWillngabn ana’ iTak'e 

The foregoing arguments will make it clear 
that neither of the terras Hindu and 
Mulammadan is ht to serve as tbe title of 
the great divisions of Indian History The 
same objections do not apply to the term 
British period for reasons which are 
sofficiently obvious It therefore behoves ns 
to consider whether we can profitably 
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Toir Tot'll mortility Infant mortality 
inn 2M 150 

1928 13 8 88 

It IS obvious from what has been siid 
above tb-it the system of cl ild welfare 
as jt exists today in Vienna has 



\ Childr n 8 llosi ita! ^ lenna 111 


ndm. developed Iho Socialis 

admini<;tration which has organized it 
tikes a justifiable pride that IJiej havi 
« ono much more than any other has eve 

0 tl ‘■'teDs^^cres! 

e e measures (as arisen the difHcuIl 

5V!’i:;rder«XT,\rTh'*'’"' ‘f I"' 
Jei,r;r l*'-” 


of the ahoae services and special eourf, 
are also hel 1 for professional fostei parl^i^ 
e»c btill more difficult is the problem\^_ 
CO ordinating and co relating the multifarioiS' 
actiMtics of this big organization The «ola 
tion has been found m centralizing the work 
in a mam office — the ‘Dbernahmstelle” as 
u IS ealjed — while tlie different departments 
are self governing within their specified 
field of work Tlie function of this office 
^ and keep the records of all 

children who require attention and also of 
such of the illegitimate children who are 
in the legal custodv of tlie City Health 
Department J his office decides and distri 
butes them to the institutes or families in 
accordance with the requirements of a 
particular case The number of children 
m Its car© m lO’T was J3 000 in private 
families and 3000 in institutions yuemots 
possible touring up 
children in the normal surroundings of tlie 
families to avoid the pernicious effect of 
unusual environments on tho child mind 
In tie event of children boing put in 
charge of foster parent tiio ^lunici atitv 
u 1 Sclullings a month for 
»aoh child Orphans are al a brought up in 
familiM and nc t in institutions Wards of 
the Municipality after tlie 14th year are 
pit in the vocational schools to Jearn 
jiifferent handicrafts agriculture and tlie 
♦k J life tliey can earn 

their livelihood easily Children brought 
<P in institutions arc tl oso who because 
of pedagogic or other reasons could not be 
n The Central Uflice 

‘i’T’nized system of supervising 
all the children tint me in its charge nad 
I: *» ‘■Pf^lnrly done Since its establish 
ment m 19_o it has worked with a-arvellous , 
success I 

The great and lofty mission of this 

stupvndotts organization to use the words 
of Professor Inlius Tiiidier its brilliant 
and resourceful Director is sometliing more 
than occ,«, Mil rclirt^ork n mioliincrr 

'’‘■'I’ ‘'I *'«■ ■''I'lJ'' or 0 
™ f””'! H i» 

tho inlluoncinc 

Ijiuntutity Impartins i true tJiicitioD 
ninv J*!! h J loadinfr pcoplo who 

hf^ *t 1 •'“'""''I <0 tlio oiorod mwMon of 

mmn. i'* , not 00 much Iho 

them- 

It T tbo omtea Mil animnlco them 

It the spirit of humanity which stands 



Periods of Indian History 
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W ITHOUT dpnym; Ihc o^^ontia! unity 
of history it h not only posijWe 
but dp<inbl'» to it into 

wellrnark"! chronnloaicil p’fioJ< In th* 
Iti^tiry «E Iftd a throo poriol^ arc oft«o 
diHtnjnnhel by th" aottion of tett bjok< 
well a< alra'iced worU T1i‘'»o arc 
chifactorizod a? Hindu Mubommodin and 
Bnti>h TJicrc h about thu acbemo of 
dirision an air of dolu^iTC gimplicitjr wlncU 
IS Ruriciont to Tocommend it to tii** popular 
accoptanco It seems to imply the three 
mo^t important elements ol the politics! 
life of India nt tlio present tim<» ss 
sico'^i^iTnly rulin’ iho tlcUmics of tho 
esuntry in tin psit In I fi’t when it i<t 
sabiee’^l to a close scrutiny it Is fonod 
tohebset with special dirticiiHies which 
preclude its acceptance for purposes of 
serious sindj 

To beym with tho so callel Hinda period 
of Indian History it is usually taVin to 
PTtend frim the earliest times to tho 
Hiiharamadin conquest Unfortunately the 
Wm Hindu owinj to tne conne of 
historical circumstance^, has a somewhat 
arabifjuous connotation \s is well known 
this term was not known to tho Ancient 
Indians bat was coined from the nrer-namo 
binihn by tho Vncient Iranians from whom 
It Was afterwards adopted by the (IteeVs 

50-8 


as well 4H ih* \rabs and I’lrsnn' * In 
this msiftji sen^e of tho word iC stind? 
I>r a p' iple or croup of peoples oetup>in? 
ncirtjin indtlinite nri i and po «e n 

distinctiTi type of cuUuto In popular 
ptrlinc bjwiTcr ind even in ollanl 

nomencUturu m modern times Hindu is 
held t) Im) synonymouj snlh a follower of 
the ftrshmanical roficton and is distincuishod 
as such frim IluddhisLs and laiiias not to 
speaV of the adherents of dl^scnlInt failhs 
of later ofiRin Now if we make ust <f 
the latter and popular sense of tin term 
It may proi criy b( held to crclude those 
ccnturi s during which Huddhism was the 
dominaat religion fn fact 'vi slioiill 
conhm it-^ acopo only to the sul stqtn nt 
centuries which '»cre marked liy tho 
duminanco of Drahmanical Hinduism Such 
IS the view of Mr 0 k Vnidya who 
distmcuisliosi’ three periods in the cirlj 


T}i«s\ewl e ‘•IQS Siril/i/i^ Ihnln 

on lursian fu,^Or.ek Inhx and Vntjc 

H'". kn„caart parallel is fo ml in tho case 
Ol Vntient Ureece where this tpo-'mphi al name 
WAS ciT^ more or less vatueh to the cmiDtrr 
apnarmtly lenvotl la 
the Iwm ins from the IlKrniis who appli.vf 
toe name of an Ipirot tntm { Orseri ) to nil 
their wmliern ncijhbjnrs (Injd Unt s y 


t Iluitory I f )[/ liKrril hn \ ol I I’rcfa e p | 
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Imtory of Indn nx, Aryan ( c 4000 or 
2000 B C-300 B C ) Aryo Buddhist or 
Buddhist { c 300 B C— GOO AC) and 
Hindu ( c 000-1200 or 1300 A C ) It 
IS unnecessary to expose the fallacy of 
tills view which seeks to project into the 
past the narrow and limited connotation 
associated with the word Hindu m later 
times But It may well be taken to illnstrate 
how owinj to the ambiguity inherent in 
the terra in question it is possible to 
icstrict its application to a very limited 
period of the Ancieut History of India 

The difficulty is minimized bnt not 
extinguished when we understand the term 
Hindu in its wider original sense It is 
a historical truism that the Hindu tyne of 
culture 111 6 the Hellenic culture in classical 
antiquity resulted from the fusion of the 
intrusive Aryan and the primitive non Aryan 
Clements In India naturally enough owing 
to the larger size of the country this 

blending o the two distinct cultures was 
a i^oh slower and difficult process than 
It w*i3 in ancient Greece In so fir 
^orth the territory between the Him i 
and tha V.adhyas ^o^td ” r’ 

have beoa lareely advan^ad darm» iT- 

Brahmana pariod (, soo-iinil ® 

Thu. .alula the Rievcd, tha oEt ll 
monument of the Indo Arv,„a ’‘.J''"'"'’' 

.carcelr farther outward. . 1 , 

lumni the Bnhnnm, oenooive' Vid.rl?' 

( Berar ) m the South and 

Ao*a ,0 the P„t to be ,uoluS 

the rone of Tedio cir.likl, 

to the .outh of the Vindayk the 

ofthedryan culture wVVr Ky 

centuries Thus the earliest 

the randya Chola and K„r,h 

occur m the gnmmariin Kingdoms 

B 0 ) wh,le In. rel pro ece",r 
aoqnamtince ertends only to 111^ aS' ® 
on the upper conrao of the 
Allowing a centurr fm- ii « » Godavari 

that the IIindn\eriod’''„A‘’j ‘'""'’"'■e 

atriclly so eallcd m"v ho o'J" 
the crliosl to r SJo '"'J «l 

and r JOO B C m ♦? ^ 9. North 

course makes the ^outh This of 

•napprnprinte for the wholly 


•"appropriate for ti.,. 


The nborL arguments find a str ' 
corToboril.on in y.noent Smiths stand, 
teat booh on the History of India 
this worl flic author diyiues the Early 

History of riidia into three sections ttx 
fcfr'aao '■'ri'Kt times 

Hmd^ 1 ^ (•*> Mediaeval 

fj Bty 90 ^°"’" ,,”o' ‘'’® Hindu period 
fc 647-1200 or 1300 A 0) Hero it will 
be nbserved there is a franh recognition 
to* “ H-h'ih pen"-! 

HistZ of^rt ftp Ancient 

History of India But „o attempt is 

Me lie. d P "lore suitable 

£no* . m f “ "'“5' '>= remarked 

2 ,^ 1 . reasons exist for distin 

Sr ftp ft’r'J sub periods 

?£a="rr-“*=-‘^‘= 

be ur^ed tha?*tli,s"°waf uot 'a n°et ' pb^ 
bv”lhe^“nd''''® ■'“'■""''Pi ■” Ihoearliet period 
plrtliaos 0™''® Soytliian. 

ortSo. ,o^". '“I “ft™ left ftp 

Solce of II a Equally unfortunate is the 
Ulniirv .. .. aCC.SSlOO of tll 0 

and Hindo^ the dividiog line between Ancient 
the lllmL. "hatever might be 
which ° ft“ ^ynastic reiolution 

mnto ,fte ttauryas tor the 

S 

Hl™d’''’"'*'R iHendcd™ w.th”the “ mts!on "ol 
rJJt':.'?"™ iho country 

of Indian ‘'^cond division ' 

period the so called Muhammadan 

I exceptions modern 

£»n?a^■S^h“o' ;S™Em*pt’ 

-rs'uSei "irri‘1” J™ 

from tbe'^w'do and^fod^B’*) ‘'‘*'''"'‘7 “"aei 
the term If j eonnolalion of 

"PPM to r, ■"''■"•erently 

one s de and a H Afghans on the 

other Theprmcimfnh on the 

on the fact .^t*^^tion however is based 

M,ai. ,f convoys an altogether 


^onl,S'£‘\'T'™l;™|^io II ndii par'll „ „|,„ 

n Cha,. 'lIIlIorth"o”?i>,,'jr:"l900".''K" 
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Aroneoas unprp2.'!ion of the period to which 
I H applied It Ignores the fact that during 
the cPDtunps in question there eTisted side 
by side with the Mndim States numbers of 
independent Hindu kingdoms in different 
parts of the country Some of the Hindu 
dynasties attained such importance that they 
presente;! a f'rmidable barrier agam^t the 
advance of the Islamic power and not unoften 
carried their arms into the enemy's country 
Such wire the powerful dvnastie:* of the 
Eastern Oangas of Kalinga and the Oajapatia 
of Orjssa who preserred the independenco of 
the eastern coi-.t far down into the middle 
of tho sixtcinlh century 'rhe-ie kings in the 
days of their glory earned their raids as 
far as riaiir, the capital of Iht Sultans of 
nengal and fCanchi in tho far south Such 
a.'ais were the rulin" houses of Itajpalana 
•and Noecidly the Ouhilots of Atewar whose 
exploit) earned for them the title of Jhmhia 


suds the life-blood out of it Meanvrhile the 
stage i> cleared for the reviral of the Rajput 
Power 111 the North and the rise of the 
powerful Empire of ^ ijayanagar in the south 
Tlic second ware of Muslim advance breaks 
upon Northern India with tho accession of 
Akbar, the real founder of the llughal 
dynastjt lo l5ob The ad ranee thenceforth 
IS OB the wbolo steadily maintained till the 
tatter part of the reign of Aurangzib 'c ITOO) 
Lodcr turn the ^lughal empire reached lU 
greatest extent and the largest single State 
erer knowa to ladia from the dawn of 
history to Uit rise of the British power was 
formed tr\.m Uhazni to Chatgaon, from 
hnshmir to the K irmtak the continent of 
India obeyed lu suptre and btyond thi> 
rti.*<>n in far fl faiiik and Mahbar the 
^u/(nlntv of till sanu ruler \a is. proclaimed 
from the tulpit * hr m the litter pitt of 
Aunmgzib > rei/n onwards th< Muhimmadaa 
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‘substitute more suitable terms for those 
Trliicii we have been cxnmiumg so far Here 
we may apply the analogy of Earopeau 
History with its well known divisions into 
Ancient Mediieval and Modern periods 
There is i danger indeed in pressing the 
analogy too far In Europe because of 
reasons into which we need not enter here 
gr^at movements Inve often modified the 
lifo of the people to its very cote But in 
India owing to the intense conservatism and 
pasaivity of the people and their impernonS' 
nej.s to all influences other than religious 
even the great historical events <apart from 
religious movements) have failed till lately 
to touch the inner springs of their thought 

invented the old adage of the Tlochangin^ 
East Nevertheless from the point o* 
new of the histor an of India 
can broadly distinguish (as some bav^ 
already done) the counterparts of the thre^ 
main divisions of European History Between* 
Ancient and 'Mediaeval India the hne <’* 
division has sometimes been drawn at th® 
deatli of Harsa (r C47 A C)* No sofficiei’^ 
reason exists for adopting this view for th® 
changes which followed tlie death of th® 
great Emperor— not excluding the rise of ti»® 
Ilijput dynasties and the re grouping of 19® 
States— were not dilTerent m kind from th® 
events of the earlier times Eoually incof^ 
elusive IS the viewf winch makes the divisie** 
between Ancient and Alediaevil India coioci^® 
with the rise of the Guptas For tlie Gup^"' 
period fiowever eminent a tolc it might pl^i^ 
in the development of art and literatuf® 
cannot justly be regarded as the border lii*® 
between two great periods of Indian Histof^ 
In truth like the Pencloan Ago of Atbenji*" 
History to which it has been npllv corapaarrd 
its function was not to open a new epo^” 
but to bring to n completion the influ«n<?®® 
that had been nnluriug during the precedi®f> 
centuries Nor can we subscribe to the vio^ 
suppirted ns it is by high authontjt} whi®® 

Un 


* Vf I'.’ftwlia ad Jlutory of Vr Jiapinl i i””, 
(\IliliUal 19' 1 'Ir lames Kenoclj (/wKC'vi 
(miff/er of III ha ^ ol 11 Cli A 111) cives 
I n I f 0—1*' >9 t r the alternative title of 
'led 10 % il Hi^torj of Nortl ern India 

- Cl s,ir lihn Marshall Itli tU lo ^neli t f,i 
, L .n-jh) 


s <f liK’t'iit fi il 1 It Ihw \‘ '| T'"? T : — n 

i- iriiplKitly embodied in the siheineof chronolpg'^ first centurj -1 D 

itiUM n alojlol in the Timirif^e jjMferji of , vow 

' I ’ h mve> iN hr t \i.liimo corapnsms lie ptijf"‘ s>arKs 

Iwiin Uij, to about iho niidUe of ’'‘® I'P 


sects in the establishment of the Knshaf 
dynasty the much souglit for du isioV 
between Ancient and ^[ediaeial India For 
the Rushan Empire m Northern Indn» 
however inspired by foreign influences did 
not differ tn its essential features from the 
preceding Indian Empires Indeed it seems 
to ns to be most convenient to draw the 
dividing line between the two periods in the 
last years of the 12th and the early years of 
the IStli centuries in Northern India, and 
almost exactly a century later in the South 
Then was formed for the first time an 
esten ive Jlnhanimadan Empire lu the 
country Of the contrast between these two 
periods — the one preceding and the other 
following the 'Muhammadan conquest — it is 
easy to form an exaggerated opinion For it 
must bo remembered that the new rulers 
owing to the paucity of their numb^ nnd< 
their lack of administntise capaod left 
the work of civil administration for Jong to 
the Hindu chieftains owning n more or Jess 
illusory allegiauco lo the paramount powor 
It must also be admitted that tlecfamous 
system of administration which was built 
up later by the genius of Shor bhah and 
Albat was anticipated in all its leading 
features by the best Hindu sovereigns of 
earlier tiroes Fven the growth of vernacular 
literature which has been acclaimed by a 
d stingniahed historian* as one of the gifts 
of the Muslim Age to India was not an 
innovation as it was paralleled earlier by the 
development of the Pah literature of the 
Buddhists and tlie Ardha Migadhi and 
Apabhram'sn canonical works of the Jaims 
Neverthelo^a the 'Muslim conquest becan'^e of 
till, new influences which it introduced into ' 
the country may fitly be called the harbinger 
of a new \ge IVith it came not only a new 
and fiercely ruonotheistio faith but also 
new ideas of government new scliooN of 
juriaprudenco new languages and Ilter^tu^e^ 
with their canons of literaiy la te and 
model', of style nhw styles of architecture 
a new code of social manners and re« 
modes and fashions of living These 
inflnencos in conrse of time left a profound 
stamp upon the upper and educated chases 
of the Hindu population Above all the 
Arplmmmadan conquest brought a new 
factor into the complex mass of Indian 


Die significant title of incient 
Sarkar India through ihr Ag(s 
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a iianitv a factor which owing to the 
\yxibilitv of it-> religious creed has 
iw^mned to thK day very largely an exotic 
on the Indian soil 

We have selected the conquest of 
Shihabnddm Muhammad Ghori as a con 
venient landmark of the transition from 
Ancient to Mediaeval India Like all great 
historical moveraenta however this was a 
slow process which was spread through 
sevenil centuri''S Its beginnings may be 
traced to the conquest of Sindh (711 — 712 
\ C) by the Arabs which drove a wedge 
of Mtihaaitnadan dominion into the cooatry 
Then came m succession the fall of the 
oatworls of Indian defence and the ontposts 
of Hindu civilization in the Afghan highland® 
the conquest of Peshawar by the Aroir 
‘^ahuVbmn and the destructive inroads of 
I’rts I'lVius son S’uftan Ifartmua' (Jtder 
«i»ns oM the coming change were the 
eorraption of Cuddlusm the growing rigidity 
of caste the neglect of the art of vrarfare 
and the advance of monasticistn The 
anctones* of Shihabuddia carried forward 
but did not complete the traasilioo from 
the \ncient to the Middle Ages 

Turning to the tlodern period we flunk 
we can most conveniently trace it from the 
administration of the Marqui® of Wellesley * 
(llhslSOl) The transition from Medimvol 
to Modorn India, like that from the Ancient 
to the 'lliddle Age extends over a long 
period of time Its beginnings may be 
earned back to the discovert c! the Cape 
route in UOs which for the first time 
brought a West Furopean power into direct 
, contact with India Vmong further step 
leading to this movement may be mentioned 
th trinsfer of command of the Indian 
Ocean from th^ Aribs to the 


‘lahspafvjr t rod in In Inn 11 toiy’t/n'f«in 
it'i-Hirj I bniwN IJ ) to 'hoh nfpmce 
has Wn iral^. a'>oa 'Mr k J R chard «n{r*ests 
1 wv) \ »_ tho >.iltanat >.ca e nlict. In the 

'nbas luirkraff the Iran ihon fron 

'UiT Ms! m Inda. It i hoarder 

dp lit to lueept thi 'kw iMa. the advent of 
t*! SUi-ful dll not tnnff in vis train «ich 
luaii i nta chaoite as to make it thi. startm^ 




Portuguese the elimination of the French 
from tile Indian stage in the Carnatic wars 
the conquest of Bengal by Clive and the 
Wars and alliances of Warren Hastings It 
'‘as however left to Wellesley to plan and 
carry out those feats of diplomacy and 
Warfare that made the British the paramount 
power in India except the Panjab In trying 
to discover the spec fic features of the 
Modem period we must, again beware of 
tile risk of exaggeration Thus the system 
of administrative organization which is one 
of the cro‘vning triumphs of the British 
however enriched and perfected by tbs 
lessons of modern wisdom and experience 
follows ID the mam the lines of the best 
administrations m the past, though we have 
•u recent constitutioosJ developments the 
promise of a more glorious future And 
yet we mu»t admit that the advent of 
British rule has introduced a number of 
momentous changes winch make if the 
herald of a new Age— the A[odern period 
of Indian History It bas broken down 
the isolation of the country to an extent 
Undreamt of before India bas now been 
switched on to the mam currents of the 
great moving world oolside and made to 
'ibrate with every economic or cultural 
change there V, ithm the limits of the 
Country itself the Railway the Telegraph and 
the printing press combined with the 
•ofloence' of a common administration and 
syotera of education have helped to break 
down provincial harriers and created for 
the first time a truly national consciousness 
Above all the nt't-work of schools and 
College® which IS one of the principal gifts 
uf British rule has helped to sow tlie 

^eeds of Western ideas broadcast among 
the keenest and most intelligent section 
<»f the people These ideas have fructified 
tn the intellectual Renaissance which Ins 
hot only opened to India th« store® of 
iVrw Awnreerg- tfflti’ ncsibrea’ tb fier ronefi 
Of her t St cultural henlage bat lias 
nuickcued into a new activity alrao®t every 
'ranch of the national life 

• 4 N ‘sorkar lnha t) roujU t! i Aofs P 51 
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mo/y ?II l/if> foUnuing Imnuagt-t uilt ft<* mtind . Ji’iigali Enjinh, french German 

Ginirnti Hindi Itnhan Knnaine, Milamtam Mnmihi Mpalt Onijn r,>riHgjit^t. i’luyof)! 

SianHi laiinl TdnaH and Urdu f^eicnuipert, periotltrah teliool and college text hook^ and Iheir 
annrMmns mmphlct'< and leaflet, reprmh of tnngaxw arUcfei addn-^srs, etc. mil not be noheed 
Vierccent ofloo) i receneil for renew mtt niA bet net nmeUdned ^ ^ nor any quente relating Uirrtlo 
anwrred The renew of am/ bool, tr not gtiamnked Hooks should be -ent h ow otfice, addrc'^w 
to the isiame’ie Ileneiicr the Hindi Jieneiier, the Dengah Iteneicer etc neronhng to the Mnjuage 
0 } the booU Ko enficisnn of book renews nml notices itiK be jiubMuni— Editor. W Jl] 


FXOLISII 

AtTru T«<i Tnot‘5ANi) 'irAit> I Hialoffue 
hetueni Plato and a Modern Yoitno Man Ilff h 
lifiuen Old lu^nu London George Allen and l tin tn 
LI I 111 reitm i>lreet Pager Jll price ii> nett 
The pho of a look liKo this a novel one 
anv Tito in modern timos and the -witUoi 
should be concritulitod for tho novciu 
of the idea 13eside« tho C'CociiliOQ of tho 
Iilati 19 perfect. Xot onU doei* Mr Difkin^on 
show a thoroush acauaintanco mth I’Utonn 
thoD^hl but he ttdipts It moat clevcriv to modern 
conditions and re'iuirements The look aa tho 
author sajs in hia I’rcfatori Note forma a 
ooatiououa v. hole and in order to maintim Uio 
cODtinuity of tho dialogue no attempt has Icon 
mode to diMdo it into chapters '>tiU ino mam 
parta ace cleirly marked tho (Ic-^t deals \iuh 
political and social institutions Mhich are regarded 
as means the second with ends and ideals 
I'roperty forms of Government &oaah«m the 
control of the population «ar edueation aro 
Reparatelv considered Tho ideaU dwnssed are 
Truth Art, Lose and tlie conclusion is fiooll} 
leached that r al goods glimmer down from soino 
lutther world which is the destiny of spirits 
lor the whole universe groans and travails 
toseilier to accomplish a purpose m''Te aasnst than 
von divine and of that sour guesses at bood and 
Evil are but wavering symbols let dark though 
j our nigh bo and stumblinn your steps your 
hand is upon the due Nourish then jour 
imagination sirenglhen jour will -nid punfy 
joui love For what imagination anticipates 
shall be achieved what wil pursues shall bo 
done and what love seeks shall berewartod (Page 
31 !) 

Stnkins iraa^eiv pervades tho dialogue llms 
maiotainms a vivid interest throughout. Ihe 
examination of tlie prol lem of properly leads by 
eisy steps in typical riAtonio fashion tocertain 
principles when the end is reached Plato 
wonders that such society as ours does not crumble 
down To explain his wonder he uses a ‘t-unoos 
linage ” I see ’ he says a pj ramid standing 
on us point The tiny class of the vera ndi 
Above it rise the other rants mcreasiug in 
breadth as thej diminish m income till at the 
top spreading out far bejond the rest stretch the 
huge armies of the poor And what puzzles me 
13 that this pvramid showid be able to h-tJance at 
an ’ Call It rather a top” answers Philalethes 
driven by the whips of greed and need The 


hmloi thoj smito llio fasttr is the p-aoe and tho 
i.i\ uei tlw. fitaliUtj lUit if thej slacken the top 
1 ivips to os( ill ito and Is m peril of (raviung to 
tiu ground Ihit docs it not crLili in tact. 
PUUi (lUcsttons lUi3 w a typical example of the 
funkooss with winch modern i»suc8 are faced 

Out \lti«I'TJ< lNPivi!)rAi.i'M f enlij/i 
of the social order Ig Charier KllonCslanehard 
V 1) Ifrdiwf *Uf<r88 /Vc«g Ohio U ts A 
Piger JJI Price S J 00 


There is eaougli and to spare in our present 
xocnl system to suppla matcnalJor coticistn to 
t 0 idtclligent student i)r Planchanl has probed 
into our modern life with flie skill of a surgeon 
aod has come to the eoBoUision that potlnuB 
short of a complete change of outlook will hrinp 
lomedj to an organixm c'orroded by tlie canker of 
seltishncss Co give one out of many instancea 
showing that proht and not sen ice is the 
doniioaling idea of our mdiistnai sjskm he 
mention^ tho establishment of American factories 
ID \arious foreign countries It is said by good 
authontj tint more than oao fullion Amentnn 
dollars at this time aro at work in plants 
abroad As foreign governments rai'c their 

reprisal lann walls ngainst Aniencj'n goods 

this development will continue No doubt 
when It IS realized that such faclones 

can Ic secured in this manner the reirual lrei‘-la* 
tion will te hastened Canada is now making 
such plans’ (Page Hi) The lunefnl ellect of 
thii. expatriation of capital” is clear Fverj item 
of manufacture in these foreign plants means that 
much loss work for American labour and that 
much less marlet for raw materials that can be 
h''d in tlio coontn where each f ictory is located 
wpital does not however take into consideration 
these idversQ results Capital knows no 

utizenslup ’ 

Ife pporecds after finding the in.ain urge of 
MTamereial and indu'.tnal enterprise to examine 
the qnes^tion w here does all this lead «' to ’ 
the profit seeking system of indu-try hold 
witna uself the elements of its own riin? 

we are fully convinced that a time will soon 
arnve in our rational life when the unequal 
dstnbution of weiltli m spite of cue altruism 
philanthropy and chantv will cause a rovoliinon ” 
we are now resolved to change this onfer and 
t . ® hltruis IC dictatorship of tho lit and 
e^mish for the first time in humaii lustory a 
social oroer m which justice and literty reaches 
every individual of the nation ” tV hat are tho 
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, 1*0 r “U** nn this sido of India however feel that the 

provision' to secure this result’ ladus^ -nthor in his anxietj to he brief has not taken 

J K r,me.l oa for •l'= “’JSJ SS ISoSot 0° tho need, of d.lTereot pons of 

rrofil ''e shall seek to increase proi^ rnard to their lespectiie banking 

power at ho;i- and foreisn .mtkek problems , for, example o 

iviU become only 'fov.arf the i^n'tnal banks land morUaiced banks coirimemal 

prrvlacti\e__pawei^,, ^direct^^to^ard^he ‘',k^ 


service and not profit Wew the authors suggestions regardme the 

afford a larger and larger r* turn to the workere ^^KtiMis of foreign banks including the issue of 
thus increasing their licences p iblication of sUtements showing details 

surplu, value can when expedient or“«kins the maintenance of cash resources and 

foS^TVlSSr-proStl j? ';Sk51?’Xr ?ro;°»o1» oo.pl.PP.oot of lodfoos to soponor 

,^&o?“hro.= in. result 'ss; 

m-oU a. f*.t a. so*".' '■"'■“'T la * rSf. JiS SS “ho resolition of book. .0 lod.a 

pallic .erne, can 0“ comm.rcia'i.ed Thn Jill neaP o'" ' 

b”„;i.Ti'4o&Xs,.» «"7™a f/si' 

correlated Vast^ improvements in our highwavs Iq every a„e and tlime ihere are some 

wiUb» carnal out. kviatiou both for its men thoigh few who arc radicals '"‘he true 

^•Th^^altrni'ticininnctions will be applied to Knmao life anif w ho ""'‘M 

slln^nvJtof life to th» political machinery to shuU himself up m disgust make even effort to 

the raedicfl profession to the educators of the tnuislate their culture into action “P 

roun- to inventors and scientists ^ . , alravefight almost like a rebel-ngainst existing 

SoMi 1' the vision of the new order of social concepii os and conieniion'< . ^ , 

lift The author is not sangmno alout lU -Mr Rs.inald Ilecno'd' come out toindnas 
L'WDtoice. Most nation' he fean, will rathei such a few month' ago^ but unlike his prrferasor' 
prefer tinkering and patching uP ‘f** ColooeMN edgwoed and Mr Ham«aj MacDonald 

system The Goddess Justice is still Wmdtolded took upon himself when he returned to 
Vw himan selfishness and the God Profit smil« hogland the stupendous t^sk of driving homo 
from his throne inalltho financial centres of the to the people of Ureal Bniam the sense of llieir 
world r u ecrioos responsibility in the raaladmmistmtion 

' I' 0 BrifKC of India and in the emasculation of more than 

_ TH* miUtoos of people w .. 

This hitle pamphlet constitiiles an appeal to the 
„ , ,, t English people to understand the real implications 

lit n CTION OF Bivhs IV iNPic » I '««"'*« of ihe Cml Disobedience movement m India under 
If Com <Dirm) If S the leadership of Mahatma Opdhi The trcatesi 

roUxrt Domb'iu nnii^iirrx contribution of Mahatma Gandhi towards ihe caii'e 

D II Taraporerala Smt <1 <«- ifomoa;/ of world peace is explained and Mr Hecnolds nglitly 

Tivs author intend' m this little roonograpli to points out that much lies with the Britishers wi n 
• i2”^t ^Si leg! lation for the b>nVs in India a' through lUeir celfishness or areogance might 
wmTui m«iire their maximum efficiency with as prevent India from being free through peaceful 

t'w fAbtrii t ons as possible so that the new law methods and might therebv give an inevitable 

i.nt- hnli. to imnrove the position of banking lu accession of strength to revolutionarj violence 
th« conntrv and not to retanl its prog^s The The moral of the book lies in the preaching 
Fii'’'’estion' mode are meant mainh tor lh» Indian that whether Gandt i fails or succeeds he will have 
lomt lock commercial I'anks and the Imperial estaWi'hed his right to be regarded as a greater 

Bank of India i' left to l-e governed bj its apec-ial rcvoluiionary ihau Lenin— one who sought 

. not simply to change the siruclure of socielv but 
Tii» aU'’<u«tions of I rofessor Tannan fall under ,ts hns,3 also replaeiog the domioation of race 
the follow ic' h<s»ds namely U) proper organiration 3 by a living and conscious democracy and 

I’) efficient Wn-egement li) reisoualle sni>er»i«ion sabsUtuting nonviolence for violence as the 
U> Irotei-'ion of banks against dishonest mw lundamental source of power 

rcpre'cntatinn of the offlcci' ol a lank x,\e are simply charmed with the leauly of 
1 1) Kemilation of foreign banks do ng bn moss m thu, Uttle book that gives almost in a nutsliell the 
India ” 1 I VI whole philosophy of the Indian 'lahatma— tlie 

On each of the'C points the author lid' Irougnt greatest man of the aie 
the experience of other eountnes to ^ on ^ 

prolLms of future legislation in JMia aM jiriaisTntM Frnnrv v o> Ivin B/ Dr 

although from the very nature of Bajnnt Kanit D-tf M Sc Ph D of Ihe Inlcr 

snggeHiions cannot 1 0 entirely t-eyond j^twer^ wntmnrti J nbnur Offer Geneva /kiWish rf b’j 
I rolessor Tannan’s snggeslions arc both p g ^ ^ oQa 

me and thou.'ht nrovoking The Indian ItinKing . t . ' 

™otS Smll?ftefoT. ..k.eli ..ret™ ^ -railmes. ni India, poaerly i, _a 


ly th« aithors teen perception 


India s poverty is almost 

— — from histoncal and from 

analytical point' of view the causes and the 


THE UODIRN REVIEW FOR 1<)31 


(«''t (f fl|( I'lOl/f 

icnilii'-ition of I.* 
innl clevoIopiH'nVV 
:»tion ritionaliiitix 


111 look outlie mdiistriil o(rieienc> of Indn 
tlius (I ils with au entircij new field from what 
onn a tnlli exp ct to hi, taken to m the stifdy 
of tho sul jec L 1 hi, induatrnl ollicicnci of a nation 
'lis i)r Ujs la determined fj soti oral factors — 

<1) Utilirition and con‘'er\ation of arable land 
ton. t fisheries and mines m the !ie,hl of modern 
«i.icn e 

(*) Fnco iroffcment to Ravinsa transformation 
of till, <5a\in^s into prodiictivo instruments of the 
Jatcat disco\eriea and in\ontioDS and iitili^ttion 
of these matrumenta or capital Rooda to the fullest 
extent 

jd) The dexelopraent of the rhjsicvl mtellectiul 
and nonl quilities of the people for rroduttuo 
purposes 

(4) lroscr\atioo of national standards amon 
other advanced nations 

(j) Ciltivation of the moral and mtclletiiial 
aspects of life for the welfare of socictj In short 
the industrial efTieKncj of a nation is itsnhliti to 
conserve and utilize in the li.ht of the liivst 
progress m science and art all its natural humin 
and capital resources for loth the absolute and 
relative wealth and welfare of ita people 

Judsed from the above sUndards India fails and 
fails miserablj m her industrial effleencj The 
general economic condition of the tountrv the 
absence of technique and of ut to date machmera 
the wastage of hunan and natural capital rcj>ourcc 3 
are all the direct result and at the same time 
the cumulative factor m the increase of this 
inemcieno 

The author further analyses the causes of 
inemcicncj and examines the influence of ihe 
followinc factors ~ 

ID Hacial characteristics (2) Plnsi al 
environment (3) Poaerta and Disease (4) lllitera.^ 
tri c (o) Keliffious inadaptability 

Socia inaMjustment. (7) Political suljngalion 
(b) Indistnal lackwardness 

Dr Dis thereafter examines the problems of 
ind istrial reconstruction mdudine mdnstrialization 
of production nationalization of industry develop- 
ment of enterprise conservation of resources 
organization of cap tal adniii istration of labour 

In conclusion the author sug^'ests a scheme for 
industrial efficiency id India 
The most important question in this connection k> 
in the opinion of the author how to erratra new 
national ^ consciousness as to the n^^sTtv ^ 
ind istnal efficiency and to devise fw its 

r£ “f 4'r' « B-ft 

^ fnlltst extent 


not fon^otten the limnciil asitx 
and shows that the natunui 
jioacrnmoiit an 1 the extension an 1 

luln trializition ritionaiiii 
md irotectioa would briru India at least if-, >u 
the imiigiinlKm of the sehemes 

rebel ' fUitrcs iind stafi^ti-s he 

^neraf^mhr»,nn"”‘i “‘'’"‘‘J'', 'Itic-fioD the 

ro Hiercfrom ippcar to us 

tbe aimm with a few of 

1 iwn aTfe?it^n^ 1 ^ iindoiiltedlj he has 

pniMVlfM," 

> iLix vt, iia Samal 


i; h','“ 7'" "I'liMTi Ij '•le! 

l/SUli]'"”""""' 

Ulm «m loSk'llU y'XJnl A'li" 

d?Patl“,nw'i,iVc'ridX"^ 

ref<*r to Afeana or his e.v ?o*l^aPP'rani 

late rommentators like Wi n 

popularize the kgastia cub Iv t«,.. tried to 

The author I M tried to 

not included imoythernn^iwfK iVS 'E'^stia is 

sludi^ myths about Jus^ bm^ critieallja 

panllehsm between the earlier ^rn irT 
wd the later or Dravidian^irnn^ °i^ Aryan group 
life IS concerned he fir as lus 

the fine strata of tnd Pon* “i ^ dedt with 

SAS 

to IndonesianlsKndb and 1 ^ nsits 

^d Camboda and hiQ 1 ^ travels to Siam 

treatment and examinahnn“’^T‘°- ^-t^omati His 

TO y careful and scierJtifi?'^ traditions 

that Aeastaa traliti n vfrtf* n author thinks 
raitnn \castja tradu'm-l^^ fomth 

Hter Wl litemure hii''® of 

Pwpi orulvenlamalai ^Vcannnrnipu ’ m"' 

^mof which the pre^^f unil V'” 

^tMzas cannot for hisfnriea®i°^;,-^ quoted 

The writer aims at showm - Vrv^® accepted 

the parts s„„7h iSda T„r '“‘S Sl 
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Vionit m orations to sociil forces Aga»tya i«_ a yKseudo and crjppto \^hich he cse 
inll hiat' _ 

ho lays no claim 


interchangieablj 


^ornt' m gratioV to' »omi forces Aga^tya w a r^do ana crypm 

The Sctrvs of PartsivLi V A Te^ rooc orliortc By A iro//’ V A D Lit 

Dircrfi ni’Oi>ophiml Publi^iliuig Ilou^e lOJO George Wen and Iniiin Lt I Pj> 40 10s net 

■\\ 0 liail tho second edition with adimratjon The jjj. can be heartily congratulated on 

TheO'Ophieal bocierj puliii'hed soma tme ajro the pre>cat work which has been designed to 

transUtion of the loya ^ntras bj uovmtlaaeya n,eet the needs of beginners in L^igic The v, hole 
Sistri U it hi3 pedantii- literal method wa not sulject of Logic a» taught to Intermediate students 
suited to the purposes of the general reader Ihere of Indian Cnivereities has been presented \ntnm 
ha-» I e»n an American rerision of it but to no the cotnpas« of a handj volume and elucidated 
purpose Ur tlaii-ndralala s translation published ^ys illu traUons from diverse fields of 

from the V^ntic Societylof B..ngal though ^ed on tnowledge a feature «o sadly mi'sed m worfe 
ahe ongmal was onls restricted to Bhoja But the on Lo . bv Indian Dr Wolf draws a useful 
present work difTerstoth from its predecessors inits distinction betweeu prm ipal nod denaative 
scope an 1 method of treatment We are glad to eductions expomd the various tvpes of relation 
find all abstru e auestions put aside as out of place Uiniratth ba.i of our mediate inferences adds 
ifiahinlj work addressed to the general reader ohapteis on Lvolutionar> and 

Only iV too t salient points which admitted of staiislieal Method and di> iibutes the space 
?5pular^eatment have been selected and they „t k,j, dupo^.-d m an admiral le manner among 
hare beef? so dcverly and aptly dealt with as to the vanoua topics The addition of a large 
give a binl s eye view of tho outlines of the whole number of exerc ses hapter 1 v chapter at tho 
system The exposition is as simple and interfetuia end enhances the value of the book „ „ 

as no «ihle avoiding subtle di-cussious like tho»e As an introduction to the subject Ur Wolfs 

of Tijilanabhikshus lojarerti/^ Mr Uivedi lake its place aong with those of 

given a literal translation of the sutras and added Carreth Read and W Iton and Jlenahan as it is 
expKnatotj notes to each These notes have been ,iT,tien m a pleasant style and is not overburdened 
tas d on the ascribed to vra-o. tho uQoece *ary matters But if it be . not 

•fomm ntaries, of > amaapatirnisra, Bhoja anct i^dely used it will be Ipccauso tho symbolic 
Rtninands Ssrasyati and the Jo^kt mrlUo of (reatmeot of immediate inferences is liscly to 
sunanalhikdui The look is all the more n»etui prove a stumbling Hock to beginners and also 
III that it contaai in its exposition the pori6/»ase* borause the whole sulject of fallacies hss been 
or techmu"s with duo expHoatton where loideqnatcly treated and distributed throughout 
n«re sarj The littl book is earefiuli wntlen and jjjp instead of being dealt w ith in one place— 

— - a method which is probally more scientific but 

le s helpful to students for purposes of revision 
An appeodit on fallacies with copious exercises 
IS likely to mike the book more attractive to 
«t idents 

The pnatins and general get up are excellent 
n D BUATTVOLIIIYTA 


•d'^encs prai e 


kiiCLi \ Cii snax Ain xanr ii 


^rmiTCM Fxran r Bj inaidn Umita 
(shram I'l tiO Pe 2 *hJ« 

It i dilTi ult to review a iKjok which profevcs 

tor^iWimch u7ibioUe°"ilu'™m^^ p ^hWal Inha. 

srcat It m«y hive 1 con-s d rable p ycholocica! ? ^<brtthmixjam M /ro-xi^ Omteih awl Co 
vilui' Tti« writer who app.»rcnt[j Mongs to ■slotras 

the Itinikn hni Mi on has ^tof, towl Ibinp: outline of the vear 1 h*l 1 given in this 

to esy li re ml th rc P‘* sbiry It states m the end When the Vicerov m 

work msW r- vrw i de imM to Id the tm,» a^il^ fmm the Supreme Council u 

pri lo'spf Inlun ''innyiscor to p^K more become the Dimmion Parliament of the 

lli>nl> 0 ’ his own onler Mnuiing the i‘nnce<> aad peoples of India So that those who 

■ ^ Swaraj forthwith may note that 

Lin n 01 ixicai ininKin^ even twentr years hence the Ticerov wall remain 


dlla ulf to PA s 

a3 th' f llowmz — How ili 
1 PU' ditj to ini niivn (« 
tiod ever w that ‘ The 
1 Nnalll roionoe 

li'most nitural coir'C \\i 
wi d lime Wo mi t IS 
Hrwural To itix'rv ail 
realli uonanira! "Once 
ne'er cd him as our Criiru c’ 
Iv disifiver an% d 'x-ls in 
! »v a teohoiio th m W,. 
-s If -• 


know tha‘ It 
i s creation Did 
ins's! on IS often 
t renoncii ion is 
t>om alone 


even twenty years hence the Ticeroy will remain 
intai-. Good news for Simla 

Crmc 

Toon 


Th' 


r.i« .-.Mil aniitr _ v, Toumnow FAtfcd // 

live »1 n -niat *^<J* an uitroiluetion bj I! E 

■gel chllren is , .r of Pi,b- 

1 w ver we have Tamiorerala ‘kins and 

:en if we sib-seiinent ^ ITyrnbj P)td Bamfiaj pp \+104 j>nrr 
him wc mast never 1^4 

mit know hm a „ Tb'« l«ok ned r review u, 1 collechon m tho 
onr whole-heiTted Bu liag a Better ( itv senes of lecture, delivered 
-S cunou'. robcos at the NagipaiLi Neghbourhood House dann-r 
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UtroiiT Oh Tith Indian T\rtFF Hoaiid o\ tuf 
itoNT iNir'itiN IN Indln of Iiulto 

Fnce Pi, 1 

Thi« ropnrt wa*. relciseJ to the l’n.»s od 
•ho Hth \Iiidi 1011 aod sunuo'iry ot the 
recommenilationH ln%e ilreacl% beio published 
a Tinotis dailie-i ^p-irt from thoso the report 
rontims much 'alinl lo mfonnatioB OD tho lotnn 
HUtr ilie co^t of prodiictioa nndselUos 

pneo of difftteat grades of sugar aod th** world 
position todas 


Sn ICTl IN' H*03I Tin DNhT»l \ 

•! ( jnii>nisn O'? iinst ihe SidUi 0/ Jit jit i 
I73j 1710 PV — 4 KhfVoilM xb tit 

{miiUlixi ‘^jtnnlei I~S6 OrtxbeT 1 S’i // 
jr-r9fi — \) 5 (TIf Lr/touc tf IIif Uxrthaii 
l-Tl 177S }P n + N^l \o f t^viimrajas ''trngjlr 


Ponn 


(lOieinin'iit Cen ral P 
IVk/- h Ji li J Ic I out III • L' 

V. nh the last ol thes** volomcs the -wtual 
pul licstion of tho Mirathi IiistorKnl records m the 
loh"SN Hiftir luna roaches MK) pnsos —a v rr 
CT slit \\ Ic p* rt irmaDce on the pait of the Uomlia) 
(lor rnmont during less than one tetr Vnd 
when tho fimncial stnnifonct to I han.-tin(j 
poihStcal trowl Se, ihroiuh which the NNoxtem 
|■(^''^lpn 5 IS pas me arc rcmonjlenMl atiilenti 
of Alaritlia hi'tnrj will have nothin- 1 ul tho 
hiah’ t in\' Ivt the llomha> tiovernments 
re^nl for s holar^hip an I oamcstncss of mniose 
in jroinotmir p carch Ihe pnnlintt and edition 
of these doenments ntaiat on the adminS le aUndard 
o! tim eirlitr Noliimes an 1 wc frist that the 
iiniversilies of In In an 1 the Fcholarl} world 
ill appus.iato tins r^rNioc ly ulilinn- 


V lt»il 


thes 


I nmary s 


•> of 'Untha liMory 


Tho campaign against the Siddis of Tanj/f-i 
(1733 I73lj) here illn-.trated by over 2fX) letti, 
wasafaitoro tlie Marathas nierelj took RaigV 
VajaoTCl and a few sm II plaecs inland bf 
uothiog else not even Oowalkot which I'cmamed 
ttt the encTftj a hands as a constant tnenaca to Uv« 
saint Ilrahmendra Swanus tavounte shrine at 
Parashuram (near Chiplun) bhekhoji Angria had 
earij Btven tJie Peshwa tiio soundest advice m 
wartare Unlc'S tho entire charge of the campaign 
IS given to one single commander with full control 
jou will be nasucce-j'sfnl \oii must talio the full 
rcspoosibilitv on j ourself Hut the Maratha cause 
was marred by utter confusion and mismanage^ 
raent due to lack of organiration Shahu failed 
to send IQ supplies of money men and ammunition 
m tune Ue never trusted lus ceneraU The 
Pratinidlii and Biji Rao were constantly at 
variance and mutually whispered mblnhuseara 
accivsAtiOBs against one another 

Quite apart from these causes the cardinal fact 
rcmaioed tliat the mastery of tho Ivonkvn coast 
districts even as far inland as one day s riidms 
distance of landing parties from ships could, belong 
oolv to the owner of an mv ncible navt/ m t!w 
Indian Ou»n and this the Jlarathas F^ver had 
Shahu s reign mcrelj repeated tho fngiufui waste 
of men and monej m futile attacks on Janjira 
that the great shivaji and even more Shamlliuji 
had committed in spite of their unitv of 
command 

The fifth volume lelatcs to the League of tlie 
Ilaralhai« as it is tailed m \Iantha historj »r 
thediluviilt hut uituuatelj succeasEul attempt of 
the I una ministers to sot aside flio succession to 
the Pcshw I ship of Rvlumatli ilao (thoioungcr 
brothel of (lAlaii lUji Kaoi who was chaiged with 
the minder ot his nephew the bo\ Heshwa 
Naiavan Rio t-lDth Vngiist 1773) Hero a junta 
defoatw all the etlorts ol tip- ifr fxcio (and up to 
Uio biriji of the povthumoiis \Iadhav Hao 
Naravan II tho ihjntc also) I’eshwa with all 
his advantaaea of pos'e^Hion the rmhtarv ptvsbS* 
gamed in his t uiipaigns m Nortliprn India prior 
to 1 aoioat and the assistance of the loglisliof 
lUwnbaj The ledit of this vition of the 
Maiatha IcgUimi ts is proved In the docom'nts 
in this volume lUs m number) to have been da(\ 
to the atimv intcgnlj diilomilic skill and 
peisistPntc or Sil harain Hiinj a veij old and 
evpcriencod vitatosiiiaii while Ins worllij a socutc 
Tnmbal rao IMhe iliPif ven arlj m Ihe course 
of the contesT JSma t idnis plaiwl onlj a 
•^ndarv part and lioraba was v « ilhtiug and 
lalfbeatt d intent rulur upon self-h en l than 
the fiucoo^s of th’ miionat cuie’ Th > le a new 
discover nom the rteouls 

\nt di n»i H wiFo of Ilaghunath Rao 1 C'hwa 
and mother of Mill Rir. II 1 ad long !«>,(, knovn as 
the 1 idj Marl ih nf Manilla In torj —a loid lad 
w inian whose gniltv a n) ilion drove a humane and 
rein t »nt hu'l mil into Ihe (nine of regicide ihit 
m Ol' pre^nt cvntiiiv an attempt has loeii nude 
Ij lie Tuna School to al-olve her from 
eomphcitv in tli' imirJer propounding the 
ing nio IS rheorj that m tin. 1. tter onlenng tli< 
nmsi nUhe iin uckj I'o'liwa the «onl dZ/wiir 
(sei/c lijm' w as lIi in_ s} I j anotlior into xixnrmr (kill 
liiinl— this Ircing n well known deviec m (Irentsl 
*bc 'urn d etlitor of th’so State papers 
tnr Oovind Siklnram Sardesai) sums up her 
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^(•1 ra''ter llius ''Ite 's'as shrewd and e honest 
[yd outspoVen and alwavs ansioiis to preserrc 
'Tii(» and rrestise ol the Pe«hwa If she 

fia I f ’en wedded fo a tetter husJrtnd there seem* 
iiillc doubt that she would Ime fsmred as one 
of the raost patriotic inemteis of »he Pesharas 
hmilj 

Her son l},a]i Rao II appears in these letters as 
a aouns D'-er do weel unmh fanciful liccntions 

E ven to csientatious piety d otedent and faith 
s \t the earla a^e of thirteen be was infected 
with an immoral disease (p 4r) These onprnat 
docninenfs complctelj disprove the chaiatter 
Topnlartj a cril-ed to Baji Hao at hi accession — 11 s 
ioiily and raentaJ arcomph hmenis were eonally 
estolled He was deeplj read in the Slatras 
onl of hi age no pandit so learned had been 
known in ilaharashtra iGrant Duff s /iistorjf o/" 
tl 0 Vat rallios ii ch xiv 1 

The letters in vol form an intensely human 
document e «ee here lie caftinK nature of 
the cvifinenient of Anandi Dai and her «oii« 
ihoosb^at imperious woman did not make thioss 
easy for ier jailor \\ea!'0 «ee folly illuatnted 
the suspicious character and littleness of mind 
of Nana Faonis tvery littlo taunt every sich 
of th“ helpless captive had to f>e reported to him 


regularly day tj dsy ' How could such n man have 
lad time to look ifter tl c real affairs of a State 
that iin ed at contestiD,, the emp re of India with 
theEDcilish and hil a most powerful enemy cJoso 
at ha«d in the Nizam ’Fvery minute detail or 
a rupees expenditure mu«t te reported to him and 
his order taken on it his local spent was piven 
no initiative There is no surer means of ruining 
an empire 

lit ! \t/ S Patnrttjcts S/rf fftfle for Toxetr 

pp VI+ 'll 92 with one map Rs 2*’ 

These letters Imhl up an ob«cure comer of th 
internal hi fotj of the Maratha State pirti uarlv 
the intrigue of the old widowed queen Tara Hai 
who bore a relentless animosity to the leehwas 
and ihose of certain other influent al petfons 
(wiTrt 1 0 the cimI war letween the Oaikv ad 
and (he Pc«hwa and so on 

As the cxploraiicD of the vast ma s of llarathi 
records n (jcveicncDt hands m Pi ca advances 
we look forward to other periods and personages 
of Jfaratha hisiorv f mg ii(i m cated with copious 
new light froi the a! undantlv detailed and ire«h 
iDformat on of whi h the <)x volumes already 
Issued have given u uch sinking examples The 
rewnling of Grant Duffs Hsoiv will then be 
rendered pos ible 
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nWANCIAL NOTES 


The Government of India Budget 
\lthoush ]t i» n bit late to mite aor 
observations on the Bnd’et ol the Govern 
ment of Indn rlnch was prc-^nted to the 
Central l«’ialitaro on the U^th of Febniary 
last, the tinancial notes of any |oarnal 
cannot be complete without some pertinent 
reference t> the fimncnl position of the 
country as revealei through the I ndgcL 
The reviW o tiuntes of the current Tear 
1^30-31 worked up to a deficit of more than 
13 o crorcs of which Its ICl** crores 
remained uncovered Tl e total likely deficit 
in th* ccruinj rtir 115132 on the basis 
of present oiponditure will amount to 
Rs. 17 21 crorcs. The positnn to say the 
least. 1 one of evceptionil pvavi'v 

Oar conUnporary Inhan giv^ 

the following synop w of tho Central Budget 
from which the sitnatinr can b« viewed at 
a >.lanee 

D-t^nornlion tti D>i Is't I- Imatrt for 


1030-31 (as revealed through the revised 
estimates) 


Irapoitaut Revenue Heads namely 
Customs Tates on Income Salt 
and Opium 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Finance Headings 
Othe' Heads 


Lakhs Rs 


12.10 

81 

13S 

5 


Total 

Leas F tiraated Surplus 


14 42 
S6 


Deficit for 1130-31 as per 

Revised Estimates 13 5b 

Deduct Rtvenue from increased 
duties in TIarch and from 
additional dubes on galvanized 
pipes, etc from December, 1130 tjj, 


Net Total Deficit 12 6S 
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Gap to fill in 1931 32 
Tit Re\eniies 
Commercial undcrtaisings 
Tinatice Headings 

Tohl 

Less Estimated Surplus for 
current jear 
Net deficit on present 
basis for 1031 32 

Cuts tn Expenditure 
Jlilitarv E^ponditnrc 
Civil Administration etc 

Total 

Deficit after Retrencliment 

Tax Yield Expected 
Customs duties 
Income Tax 

Total 

Dstiraated Surplus for 3031-32 


13 16 
IIS 
376 

18.10 


Ways and Means Position w J93) 32 

I(In crores of R« 
Revised Budge? 


1724 


Luoitiriis 

Railway Capital outlay 
Other Capital outlay 
ProTUCial Drawings 
Discfiarge of Permanent 
Debt (net) 

Contraction against Rupee 
Securities 
Other Transactions 


1930 31 
14 50 
353 
11 oO 


2S92 

76 


1931-02 
1145 
193 
« 50 


175 
_ QS 

273 
34 51 


RESooBcrs 


Total 


The Proposals for Enhanced Taxation 
Include the following 

Increase 

Duty on beer etc 66 p c 

Duty on wines and spirits 80 to 40 
Duty on siher As 2 per onuc© 


Revenue Surplus 
Rupee Loan (net) 

Sterling Dian (net) 
Thenarr iriitA Paiilic 
Lioan from Imperial Bank 
^82 Post Office Cash Certificates 
_900 and Savings Bank 
Other Refunded Debt 
or Appropriation for Deduction 
etc of debt 

Depreciation and Reserve 
Funds 

Reduction of Cash Balances 
Total 


SGOO 5'^ 24 

~126S 31 

26 71 1500 

3564 24 76 

540 /-54& 

4 or 

S6i 


246 

246 


600® 


— oO’ 
3 5 OS 


CI7 


8609 62*24 


Duty on betel nuts, spices 
exposed Cinematograpli 
films 

2o p c 

Duty on goods on the 

10 p c Schedule 

2*2 

Duty on goods on the 

15 p c Schedule 

5 

Duty on goods on the 

30 p c Schedule 

10 , 

Duty on Sugar of all grades Es 

lU perevrt 

Tax per Rupee on incomes 
up to Rs 4 999 a year 

4 pits 

Tax per Rupee an incomes 
on higher grades up to 

Es S') 909 a year 

* pies 

Tax per Rupee on incomes 
from Rs 40000 up to 

Rs 90 999 a year 

C pifas 

Tax per Rupee on incomes 

over Rs 1 lakhs (absolute) 

‘’6 pms 

Reduction m the deduction 
alienable for computation 
of Super tax in ca<!es 
otiicr than Hindu Joint 
families and Companies 

IN 200QO 


It will be seen from the above that the 
Finance Hember grew almost desperate and 
took rather drastic $te;s in incrcasiog the 
revenue to balance tbe budget If wo have 
to assume that now taxation is unavoidable 
under the circumstances Sir Ceonre 
Schuster may well be left without adverse 
criticism for having chosen enstoms andi 
Income Tax ns the roost pa 5 ing sources of 
additional revenue but the acid test of the 
unavoidable character of additional taxation 
lies la our opinion in the steps that 
Government proposed to take in tlie matter 
of retrenchment in expenditure pirticufarlv 
the army budget and emoluments for 
supenor services In spite of all the pohimo 
and platitudinous tnlks of the Iinancc 
Member wC fail to sec anything sulstantial 
being done id the direction of reduction 
of expenditure Unless and until tl at ii 
done it will be difficult for (be country to 
acquiesce m any proposal however apparentlv 
rensonabU for raising additional revenues Iven 
a yearngoSir AT T Layton Iinancial \ssccsor 
to the 'timon Commission strongly criticiz'd 
tbe inonJinatelj henrv mihtarj ixpen'cs 
borne by India and pointed out how tf e 
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spenditure oo defence in India ha%e 
actually been on a much higher scale 
than in any other country in the world 
The civil odmioistration also was not 
spared and the Inchcape Retrenchment 
Committee e'vpo-.ed the many directions 
in which economy wa^ called for We 
cannot therefore hod any jnstihcation m 
the statement of Sir George Schuster “that 
the administration in India has hitherto 
been carried ont at a very low cost, and 
that no country has ever had more 
devoted and self sacrificing worker! or to 
descend to material grounds better valnc 
for her money than India has had from 
her Civil Services 

Indging from his speech the Finance 
Member had placed foremost in hi« mind 
his 5^“^ futnre generation lo this 

* coni>^ and his immediate successors in 
psrticular As a matter of fact, however 
the e arc lust the considerations that appear 
to have been missed lu the Budget proposal« 
In the fir«t place there is the current 
defiiciP of R» twelve crores left nccovered 
Secondly the Railway Re«orve Fund slowly 
built up during past years is gomg to be 
nearly wiped out within a short period >f 
two years And on the top of tbes^ insuperable 
Io< es have been snstsinfd by and burdens 
thrown on the shoulders of the present 
generation and the future through the 
ruinous exchange currency and loans 
policyoftheOovemmeotof India. Itisa grossly 
mistaken policy if not a positive dereliction 
of dntr to follow a patchwork procedure 
in meeting the difficulties that are likely 
to bo more long period in character than 
13 estimated To ns the one and only one 
remedy that appeal# is to cut our coat 
according to onr cloth that is to say to 
bring about drastic and effective retrench 
ments in every possible direction 

“^ir George Schuster his indeed 
appreciated thi3 necessity and las made a 
concession to public demand by proposing 
to inst tnte a Pctreachnient Committee Me 
leave him at that for the present 

The Bengal Budget 

The results of Ih’ ) 30 proved to be 
slightly better by about I s ‘/r lacs t! an 
what was anticipated The actual opening 
balance for lO’O il was Rs 187 lies The 
estimated closing balance for this year 
was Ps. 100 lacs bnt on account of losses 
incurred daring this year this estimate 
■' S-IO 


had to be revised and the opening bilahce 
for the year 1931 32 is brought down to 
1 little less than Rs 45 lat By the end 
of 1931 32 there will be no balance left at 
all 

The increases in cxpenditnrc and the 
deficit in income were due largely to the 
Civil Disobedience Hovement and world 
wide trade depression The former is 
estimated to have cost the proviuce nearly 
Rs 2S5 lacs m expenses exclusive of 
losses in the non realization of revenues 
to the extent of nearly Rs 9t lacs 

The tota’ estimated receipts for 1931 32 
on revenue neeount are Rs 10 j 7 lacs 
and OP capital nearly Rs bO lies The 
total estimated expenditure on revenue 
account IS Rs 11 ob lacs and on capital 
account Rs 0 lacs le Rs 1”6 lies m all 
‘]^e deficit in the budget thus amounts 
to Rs 109 lacs AddiDg to this Rs 31 
lacs for famine Imorance and ether funds 
and Rs o'/j lacs n possible increased 
demands for police and education the 
total dehcit foi 1931 32 would amount to 
ocnrly Rs 140 lacs it is proposed to 
meet this dehcit mainly by ippropriition 
from (Ic balance and by loans 

Calcutta Port Administration 

Wo are often told that the management 
of cominercial and semi commercial actmties 
of public bodies can be t be undertaken by 
independent bodies or Boards that lie above 
tbe influence of party politics But unfor 
tunately the experience of our country 
generally goes otherwise For apart from the 
railway administration if we examine the 
working of the various Port Trusts in India 
we can hard!) find worse cases of maladminis 
tratiOD and careless handling of affairs 

The Port of Calcutta the administration 
of which 13 supposed to be vested in the 
Commissioner: representing various interests 
aifiSrai yet' anotfihr giiniig example of the 
creation of an itnpcrtnm in imperto that 
hardly cares for public opinion or tl e best 
interests of India protected as it is behind 
30 called principle# of independent scientific 
management. 

The alministration of the Port is vested 
under an ilmo t ruedneval \ct of 18i0 in n 
body of Commissioners that in the very 
natnre of tlings is permeated with a 
thoroughly anti national bias This will be 
seen from the present composition of tt o 
bod> which IS a, follows — 
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• A Appointed by Government 

A*; 'vhole-timo piul ollicttN — 

1 tliannnn 

2 Dcinit} Cli iirmm 

D Elected 

IlcnRnl Clumber of Comnn rco f 

Cilnitti TndM \vM)cntioH j 

Corporation of Cnleutti 

Bond'll Nntioinl Cl unb. r of Commerce i 

Tnilnn Cbnmlcrof Commerce ^ 

Total fketed J- 

C Ex officio 
\pent 1 I Bmlwar 
Acent, B V KnI'TaJ 
Apent: r 11 nailwav 

CAloctor of Custom'! 

rmcinl Oa.cw Mcrcnntilo M.rmo 

Department 

Grand Total 1*1 

Tt n ill thus ho s«oen that the proportion 
I Tn.i.nn to Furopean members can at 
l o H'O lo Morc».or » ulo 

FiirLUn coramcrcnl interest [''''o » 
"'hfT'but .kpS^porthoVasuro 

proportion to tlioir i^^i oUjtoand perma 
on all questions that iDTolro a 
oonfl.S SuJn n-flal nod non nal.on.1 

■'•‘Tn^mmoJnto cIVool of th.j 

ivilli res-ird to enonph 

sreUV trpf‘,»j sr nor-o^f ^ 

fonvard jdlierlo been occupying 

-S«c^l^c^M 

sou?; of ‘ L t ,:gSntrs^r^ 

c?'L‘’"5o‘oO S the sn"per..r semcecthnl 


la posts carrj ing n maximum pay of K« 
and up«nriN out of about 300 posts in 
tnenta iiro held by Indians llic positi 
todax rrmams aim st the sime and while 
other departments of the Stito have rtco„ 
nized the claims of Indianirition of 
serritcs the Cilciitia Port Trust makis i ardly 
anj cffirt to carry out that policx iurthcr 
in spito of constant hUKsrestions and repeated 
n»itntion in tin central and locil Lcjtisiatiires 
no arransemont has ns 5 ot been made for a 
systematic traininR of young Indians in the 
aarious technical branches of the administra 
tion of the Port 

V second instance of the anti national 
bias in tho handling of the nlTurs of the lort 
IS obtained m its financial adminiatrition 
Wo liavo pointed out a few mouths ago how 
tlio loan operations of tlio Port Ti/it are 
manipulated to tho exclusion o}^ Indian 
mrestors or at any rate Indian underwriters 
In tho matter of banking tho Port had for 
long time kept out all Indian managed banks 
and although only recently through the 
jDsistcDce of the Commissioner representing 
the Indian Chamber of Comraorco tho Central 
Dank of India has been placed on its list ot 
approved banks it is yet to he seen lio'x 
far this Indian bank is practically patronized 

Thirdly complaints aro heard about the 
exclusiicacss in favour of Europeans 
maintained in the supply of stores as 

well as in the giving out of various 
contracts for construction and labour supply 
Open tenders giving full opportunity for 
nil to quote and to compete are we are 
told haHly resorted to and it is difficult 
to estimate how much of public 
i«! wasted or frittered away through the 
avoidance of the policy of f“r lield and 
no favour 

rhe worst case of negligence of the best 
interests of the country is provided by tlu 
rectS pioposal of tl.e Port Commissioners 
to increase the charges levied upon good^ 
Sported from and imported info Cdeutta 
Tim Committee of the 

Pommerce cmphiticnlh objected to the o 
ComraWM pomled 'L’mSo 

Khf7„™rnr-S2f‘.b',f .0 trade 

depression namely 
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1 The constrnclion of the Km? Georges any measures for protective ilutv on «ilt. 

t-'cVs involvicg heivj evpenditnre A special committee of the Legislative 

2 The miintenrince of pro^r-immes of AS'cmblv e^nmioeil the recommendation-! of 
evp“nduure out of all proportion to the the Tariff Riird and by a mijority declared 


reieiiue of the Port 


rtself in fivonr of an inimediitc impo'ition 


d Ihf top-heavy and far too costly of an additioml duty of anms four and 
admini'tntion of the Port with almost six pies per nnunil on ill salt Indian or 
ridiciiloti'lj highly paid Hiropean staff in forciRn imported by sea into British India 


the higher semces 


and propo ed a system of rchato canal to 


4 T(te po^jtfale diver-!!*!!! of traffic the additional duty on imported Indian 

from Calcutta to cheaper ports like salt \den is to be included in British 

Cbiltagon? Coconada and ^ izagapattam and India and the evecntive shonld have power 

from spa routs to railway r ule con-vPqneDt to increase the dut> from time to time up to 


upon the exorbitant port charges at Calcutta 


anoa per maund if at any 


All these go to prove how essential time the pncf of the foreign imported salt 
it has become that the Calcutta Port Act shonld fall heion its pre ent level The 
should be tlioroughlv revised and brought fiove'-nment t n lo«t no time in rushing a 
in line with the adoption of n national propo«d tl r u„h the V«sombIy for this 


economic policy 

The New Salt Outy 


locrea e of data and the wliole of Bengal 
has been tl r wn into indignation Uio 
Bengal \atimial fhimher af C mmerce has 


It 1 % rather unfortunste that provincial rightly pointed lut that thw prateetive 
iDtere$t> should be pl-*eed against one measnro with uh addilj uj} import duty on 
another at a time when we are anxious to foreign salt will btar Krj heinl) on Bengal 
see th# establishment of iusticc aud tood and Assam along with Burma For these 
will, and yet curiously the measures that are the onlv provinces that depend almost 
Government seem to favour today are all entirely on foreign supply of salt Although 
directed to crea'e a cleavage in the ranks of we do not want to raise provincial issues we 
Indian nationalists along tht» new line We endorse the view expressed by the Bengal 
hive had enough of the difference between National Chamber as aNo by tir C 0 Biswas 
Hindus and lloharnraadans Brahmins aod lo his note of dissent to the Assembly Com- 
non Brahmins British India and tbe Indian miltces report. It appears rather curious 
States being played upon by an interested that while on the )«sne of salt Shhitma 
third party and from the happenings ol recent Gandhi foenssed the united will of the 
months it is becoming more or less clear that country to be free, on the s-ime issue some 
while the former differences are being parts of jndia like Guzerat and Bombay 
bridged some agency is cleverly fanning would be permitted merrily to go on enjoy- 
thp difference in economic mterr«ts as mg an almost free supply of mturil silt 
between different parts of our vast country while Bengal will bo made to pay higher 
Onr Anglo Indian contemporaries have been prices for her necessary requirements jc ,g 
vehoment enough in cantiouiog Bengal not impossible to deviso sneli methods of 
^5^ Northern India against the bnanciers assisting indigenous industry as distributes 
ot Borabaj while the Government is the burden of protection more or less fairly 
readily responding to certain deminds for and it only shows lack of imaginstion on 
sectional economic relief 'While recognizing the part ol tbe leaders of other provinces 
the necessity for securing fairness to when thev easily lend their support to 
everybody concerned we request oai certain protective measures that sre obvious 
countrymen lo exercise adequate tolerance ly ineqnitons A uniform taxation on salt 
and determination to resist any move by with a careful distribution of the proceeds 
provincial or sectional interests to prevail of such a tix in giving bounties to indi^en- 
over the interest* of the largest number in ons mannfactures would in our opinion” be 
India as a whole to the interest of all concerned ATo 

-Die urotect.on to the .oil indn.ly hope Hat such m aUern.li.e ..opld be 
involves problems that are extremeJy delicate carefollj exomiDed before the new nrotpcfiTP 
•od compl.ated ood the T.nl Boord ilseU doty ,s ,g„ed to >,o Sod "iT by 

come to cfit.in eoDClusioo. Ih.t Wt «s jlmmoc tbo palttnce of ooe pro.ioco or 
-cept.cal .hoot Iho success ood notice of by oddmg to the pnr, lions of the eonsniacrs 
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of ono are'\ aloot lo furtheranc** of our 
dp'-ire for tho buildinsj up of indigenoui> 
industries 

How To Deal With The Stock Of Foreign 
Cloth In India 

Iromecliitciy after signing the Trace’ 
Mahatm i (landlii proceeded to Borabi} 
where 'e recened deputations from the 
null o Is and piece goods merchanb> on 
tie ttrms laid donn bj the working 
I imttec for the boycott of foreign cloth 
ad \arn Out of these discussions arose 
tht inestion how to deal with the present 
•-tQclv of foreign cloth in India It will 
be remembered that from January 1930 
the Congress committees m the country 
urged the complete stoppage oi the sale of 
all foteign piece goods and in roaai places 
existing stocks were sealed up and kept 
under strict observance Piece goods 
merchants approached the Mahatma foi 
some guidance as to nhat they would d» 
with tho stock in their hand nov 

'Mahatma Gandhi lias proposed an 
interesting scheme for the disposal of 
this stock He has advised the ratll owners 


of Bombay and those dealers in cloti' 
who hare profited b} the boycott nioiemtijl 
to form an organization with a capital 
R> 2o Ue-. raised from amongst themselv^'* 
on an agreed ba>is with a new to purcha®,® 
out the Stocks of foreign cloth in the bane'’ 
of dealers that stopped the sale of su(/“ 
cloth in obedience to the call of tl'® 

Congress and did not accept or ord^^ 
for new indents last year After hand® 
collected lh» stocks of foreign cloth 
the country they will be. re erportt'*^ 

to places outside India and t^’o losses ’* 
ana incurred through these transactioi^® 

will be borne by the organization 

We ippreciate Mahatmajis efforts to reali.^® 
the difficulties of those that have a good de"*' 
of capital loci ed up in foreign piece-goodj 
and, h\s scheme has our general appr^*^^ 
But we are afraid the practical workinjr 
such a scheme would luvolro so imirn n* 
difficulty that little progress would V® 
possible In the meantime fresh stocks 
foreign cloth have we understand 
ordered for and Lahcashiro s trade is Ipokic'P 
up Other steps tlieiefore are called for 
Naumlksiu 


The Women in the Philippines 

B\ AO\rS SMEOIF\ 


N O crporience is more startling than to 
go Irom Chinn where women of the 
intelligentsia of the workers and 
peasants hght side bj side with men in the 
social rpioUitionary increment and aro shot 
or b( healed in the public streets with the 
men dying with a courage and coariction 
unprecedented In human history — from this to 
go to tho I'htlippinos nliero America has 
dominaud the life of the people for more 
t!an thirty years — proluctnga tipc of niidille 
and upper cla=s woman that aspire^ nhore 
nil «Ui to lo small copies of Amcriein 
nuddk and upyer class women Despite the 
talk of political indepcndince — and thi 

desire for indepindenco is sincere and uni 
itrsd— the intellectual subjection of the 
t’liilin uie women of these classes is 
so canipleti that it is tmcoiiscioiis For 


them thesysteni introduced by tlio kmericar‘s 
was indeed nti advance over the feiidaiish’ 
of the Spanish regime with its chief tjd.V?'' 
of subiection in the Catholic Church 'Tl^® 
system has many advantages for well to 
wonen but it also has many disndr mtagC^ 
Vot the nn‘»ses— the working and peasant 
womoii— there is httlo or no dificrenco 
them it meant n transference from one fur^’ 
of subjection and exploitation to nnotlier 
Ihc Catholic Church the chief weapf’’' 
of tho Spanish regime taught women 
so called Mrtnes that one may obscnc tod-'' 
m ^jaiu or Itala and to a ksscr degree- 
1 ranee Ainencan capitalist rule brought 
mother system and creatid a class tiiS* 
cmbodieil Us needs Today there are jn tl'® 
VhiUppincs 12 '>jT trained Iilipino womf^ 
teachers in the public school' only 
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thousand fewer tl an men teacher^ This is 
comparatively 1 igh but even —ith this 
number only C per cent of ihe children of 
school goinga-^el avo any opportumtv of study 
Tor the iniddlo and upper clas'e ednintion 
IS univer.-ally possible In tie linner itj of 
the Philippines in Manila nearly half of 
the some six thousand students are pirl 
They choose a profC' ions cl lefiy teaching 
nursing pharmacy and medicine Ttirtv 


women lave graduated in law but 

none practise There are ten uonen pro 
fessOTS and instructors in the XIinersitT 
and only todaj during the economic crisis 
have men begun to bring forlh tl e tradi 
tonal arguments known so \ ell m other 
conntiies against women lu tlic medical 
profession 

Vll of tins sounds well indeed but 
tier disadvantages fie * 
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regime brought 'x nei\ language to the 
■welter of languages already in the Islands The 
Spaniards had forced Spanish on the country 
The Americans forced Fnglish oxen m the 
primary schools which meant compelling 
children to study through a foreign tongue 
that they heard onb in the school this 
has meant forcing them to spend their chief 
energy on learning this language instead of 
the subject matter It has resulted in 
a stril ing characteristic of the educated 
classes — spiritlessness, an utter lad of 
originality or of any creative or critical 
thinking ability And the language which 




IS admittedly the cl lef language that «houlil 
have been used developed and spread m tlo 
schools-tho lagalof, language 
island of Tuz n-lns been rejected and 
even dhciallv stippros ed lu tie sel od 

Tho catent of subj rtion ly Anerca 
IS seen in tie social life of tie jeople The 



Tjpical F 1 pmo Momen 

Federation of Women s Clubs of the Islands 
IS a branch and a feelle imitation of the 
Federal n of Womens Clubs in tie United 
btates Tie activities of these clubs ire 
coDsequently feeble They give tca« bridge 
partic« dabble in cl antj work endorse bnf 
take little or no j art in political matters-" 
and above nil thtj strive to be respectable 
to do nothing wl atever tl at would arousc 
tie least pposition or criticism from tl e 
most ortl odoo. and ^c^pec^^b!o women of 
tl eir cla s in America or in tl o Philippmos 
It IS tiue tint tl py advocate woman suffn"? 
but most re poctibly and feebly and tl ey 
Will bring in n bill tl rough men supi rtois 
in tie nett scs ion of the fjogi latun Being 
prcdonimantlj Catl ol c tl ey oppose any 
divorct. law or an 1 1 cral ration of tie 
ireent feudal divorce l-tw which mutes 
aiultcry tl cl lef can o for divirce The 
law sinnltmeou I> makes alultery n crime 
punislalie by tlreo years inipri onroent so 
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Embro d ry b> one of the di f export art cles 


that it IS impo s ble tor any raan or vc shes to timend the law by wh ch the 
■"■oraan to asfc for a d vorce for it means property of tnarr ed women is under the sole 
impr onraent for the convicted person Bat control of the r husbands These women are 
be ng propert ed women the Federation abo opposed to b rth control though- 1 age 
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f-irailies of from ten to eigliteen children nre 
not unu>.ual resulting in a high infint and 
maternal mortalitj 

It was most remarkable that the Filipino 
women of this class although Asiatic know 
much of America but practically nothing of 
other Asiatic countries Of Socialism or 
Communism they have never read one word 
and the husband of one leading woman a 
professor told me that “Karl Marx like all 
Germans and Russians was mentally unstable 
and unbalanced Consequently all American 
millionairea are very sensible and well balanced* 
Another woman owner of a huge landed 
estate told me that she did not know what 
all the preSbnt labour unrest in the Islands 
was about but she felt certain that it was 
only because some labour leaders were 
envious and were trying to make a fortune 
out of the Ignorant workers ' 



on the great landed estates They 
kindly friendly people I vi'iiled 
Philippines during the harvest season — Jam. 
and February — and at the time interesting 
and beautiful sights can be witnesed Across 
the golden rice fields their figures move 
Although poorlj dressed men often wear red 
trouser^ or have a red liandkerehief about 
the throat the women sometimes wear bright 
red handkerchiefs about their heads in the 
universal style of the peasantry When they 
thresh or when they plant they sing in 
unison and are often accompanied by a 



■\^ omen Shopkeepers 

If you leave this class of womeu you find 
another typo among the people Like all the 
"Malayan peoples women dominate in the 
retail business and the small Chinese traders 
who can defeat them in this ancient game 
has to get up early indeed Tlie women of 
the people are famous as manager? and the 
universal practice is for the men to turn all 
their earnings over ^o them for eipcnaiturc 

The Philippines are still predominantly 
peasant so the vast masses of the women are 
peasants sharing equally or perhaps rooro 
than equally willi tho men in the field work 
and m tho home industries with which they 
manage to eko out a miscrablo existence 
ifost of tho peasants aro tenants or labourers 


Dr Jfendoza, one of the best known women 
Doctors in tho Islands 

guitar Tho result is some lovelj peasmi 
songs of labour sad in words of weariness, 
but ga} in music 

"nio homo industries connected witli tb° 
peasantry and witli the workers in tho small 
towns are many chiclly embroidery and hat 
weaving both of these being chietly profes 
sions of women The export figures for 
1029 showed tliatembroidery exports amounted 
to Pesos l.>0‘’3 0()5 and hats I’eso> 
4097 Io7 These industries chiefly embroidery 
are now organized in tho city and tic women 
who work in them like tho women workers 
in the cigar and cigaretto factories arc most 
miserably paid Tlioy earn the equivalent 
of some forty to eighty centavos a day 
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\ to 40 All ceuU). which is less than half 
/jiQgh to sastam a decent standard of life 
<?ibonr IS paid by the piece, as in other 
Asiatic conntries, resnltms in frightful 
speeding up and m a ceaseless nenrons 
strain It is especially bad in the cigarette 
and cigar factories where the ventilation is 
bad and where women are paid some 
eighty centavos for every 1000 packages 
of cigarettes wrapped These factories, by 
the way, are own^ and managed by Germans, 
Spaniards and Americans 

It may be that the gentle, unaggtessive 
nature of the Filipino woman is 9 racial trail , 
or it may be the conseqnence of four hundred 
years of subjection, first by Spam, then by the 
United States, — and always by the Church 
Or. again, it may he because they are a 


pensint people in origin The Church is 
said by all to be the chief influence m keep- 
ing the women spiritless and devitalized 
Emnomic conditions on the Islands are, 
however, becoming stronger than the Chnrch — 
and wniuen, at least of the peasantry, are 
being forced to become more active A few 
peasant women of the younger generation 
have emerged as organizers of Peasant 
Unions These women sometimes have 
women to face, for the owners of some of 
the great landed estates are women of the 
wealthy classes During the past few montlis 
the class struggle has emerged in earnest m 
the Philippines and this movement will 
shew what the real nature of the Filipino 
woman is 


Indranl 

Bt SECTA DEVI 


T ub family of Chandicharaa was famous 
for giving unsuitable names to its 
member* Though a clerk, earniog 
thirty rupees a month, he called his own son 
Knb« (the god of wealth! Perhaps he 
expected to cjieat the god by this easy 
means But Kuber remained as poor as 
his father in spite of his name He bore no 
grudge on account of this To him a name 
*'Va> but a name and he was content if he 
could carry on somehow 

But he could not give up bis taste for high 
sounding names So when a daughter was 
born alter a few sons he at once named her 
Indraai (the queen of Ileavenl The ladies 
of th“ neighbourhood praised bis choice ‘It 
Is a beantilul name,” one said “Tet us hope 
that the girl s fate would be in keeping 
with iL’ 

“Ones fate is in god’s hand” said another 
“Bit the girl is very beautifol Indrani is 
the name for her Xobidy would tsko 
her to be the daughter of a poor Bengali 
She looks like an Armenian or Geo^an 
baby’ 

The child was really very lovely Her 
parents sighed with relief though the 
newcomer was a girl “It docs not matter 
59-11 


much,” they thought, ‘i! there is oae daughter 
She would be easy to marry off with that 
complexion and face Sometimes a girl does 
bring Inck to her father’s family ” 

tndraoi grew up slowly She did not 
receive mneb care or attention os her parents 
were very poor Even mother’s love came to 
her 10 stinted measures The poor mother is 
always overworked and underfed How could 
she nurse or look after the baby properly 
So instead of drinking her fill of mother’s 
milk, the poor baby had to remain content 
with sago and barley water Her mother 
coald not spare her mneh time either She 
was the sole drudge of the family and worked 
from morning till night When Indrani was 
too small to be lelt unattended, her mother 
livoald keep her in the kitchen on a small 
wooden seat She laughed and cried there at 
her will and at last fell asleep Her 
mother never noticed her She worked on 
with her head bent and never looked up 
She prepared and cooked the vagetables. 
served the meals washed the dishes swept 
and dusted, single-handed It was all work 
orork work, and not a moment to spare 

Wben Indrani became a little older one 
of her elder brothers took charge of her and 
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began to carry her about Indrani’s motber 
hid given birth to five boys m succession, 
of whom, two alone were living The eldest 
boy went to the school and had no time to 
spare for little Indrani The younger boy 
Sunil was only five years of age and had 
nothing to do with schools as yet So he 
was requisitioned for the duty of nurse maid 
Though he performed this duty very 
imperfectly and dropped the child more often 
than was good for her, still he was a sort of 
a help to the poor work-ridden mother She 
could now have her meals at leisure, thanks 
to Sunil During the day, she had no time 
to think, but at night she would sometimes 
look at the beautiful face of her sleeping 
daughter, and many thoughts would crowd in 
The child was as lovely as a lotus bud In a 
couple of years or more, tlie mother would 
think, this very chdd might become a great 
help to hei 

The child grew older She was rather 
thm hot looked like oa imago ot gold m 
hor radiant loveliness She was very 
intelligent loo for lier age The mother 
was enormously proud of her Whjit if 
we are poor she would think Even 
n Bainh has not got such a child Look at 
the Dntts over there, on the other side ot 
the lane They are rolling in weallh. but 
my goodness' how ugly their oluldren are 
Their girl looks like a bloated frog But 
how she dresses up, to bo sure She never 
mils on anything except satins, silks and 
Velvet She iever" walks She has a eamap 
of hei own, and a durwan and a maid to 
acoonipany her But I have not yet been 
.able to buy my darling a now Irook or a 
pair of shoes still people gaae only it her 
even in i crowd 


Indram was a /ery lively ehild 
She could never 'iit stdl For this 
fault she w-is scolded off and on by 
her mother and sometimes a slap or two 
came her waj VTliy should a child of 
contlo-folks bo like this ’ Slio will get the 
broom-stick from her when 

she marries Wh% should a girl child have 

so much impudence’ Such ^^,.***® 
words constantly Imrled at her But 
could subdue her indomitable spirit Scold- 
ing and abusing entered through one car, 
and passed out by another, 
behind Her own brother and aU his 
were her fnend* too, she playrf cficket ®^ 
football with them, ran to catch stray kite:. 


with the help of bamboo poles and tried 
climb the trees in the- neighbourhood i» 

Indrani’s father tried to teach Siinii 
the evening, after his return from the office. 
He would have a wash and some light 
refreshments, and then he would call Sunil 
Sunil avas a great dullard for his age He 
never touched a book and was always after 
mischief His father was busy m the office 
and his mother was busy in the kitchen, 
and there was nobody to look after him 
properly They could not send him to 
school either, as they could not afford to 
pay They were paying for the education 
of one boy and that was as much as they 
could do The wretched boy was destined 
to be a street beggar, in his parents’ opinion 
Indrani too would come with her broken 
slate aud torn book and sit down with 
Sunil to study Bat there were cw‘'tanf 
interruptions ‘Ohlndu, coraeandpop'^<fsoin6 
turmeric Indu bring some firewood^ Where 
has that wretched girl gone ’ She is a 
huge lump of a creature, but she does net 
wart to lift a finger for her mother’s help ’ 

Indrani scarcely listened Perlfaps she 
did not study much, but she liked to pretend 
She would go on scribbling on the broken 
slate and showered questions on her poor 
father Fapier, what is this ? Please draw 
a flower for me, father Why don’t you 
teach me ? I shall write better than 
brother 

Poor Ruber would write on hia 
dauglilcr’s slate then on his son’s His face 
would remain sad and grave He wondered 
why tbo girl liad not been born a boy She 
ccemed to possess nllthcbrains of the family It 
does not matter much if a girl is dull, here 
good looks might carry her through all 
right But it is different for a boy What 
was going to happen to Sunil ’ He was 
born of gentle-folks, ho could not really ge 
and become a porter or servant 

Bays passed Tfiero avas great fcstiritios 
ID the house of Dutts on the other «ido of 
the lane Bra'S bands played, the whole 
houso was lighted up, and there «as a 
regular crowd of guests The street in front 
was jammed with aehiclcs of all sorts That 
fat ugly girl was going to be married nod 
all these festivities were for htr Indrani s 
mother looked on with envious eye-* then 
moved off sadly The girl s father wi> 
spending no end of money Ho had paid a 
dowry of t<n thousand alone for a^'ciirmc 
an England returned bridegroom The girt 
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iJs glittering with jewels But poor Indrani 
ve too was of marriageable age, though her 
pareafc. hardly dared to acknowledge it to 
them elves Thev gave her out to be ten 
years old But thev had been living here for 
a long time and nearly all the neighbours 
had «een Indrani as a baby, and it was not 
easy to deceive them 

Sunil remained n dullard to the last He 
had a good singing voice and ao he was in 
great demand at all the amatenr theatrical 
and mn'ical clubs of that quarter He had a 
wholesome dread of bia father and never 
came before him if he conld help it 
He would come home for a bath and break- 
fast after his father had departed for Ins 
office His mother scolded bim and 
even threatened to beat him with a broom- 
-serred the laeaL, vc ■spvte 
01 all tr^ , Sunil toot all her "colding as hi> 
daily portion and forgot all abont thetu. as 
aooQ as he came out of the house So Sunil 
had no chance of improving 

Indro;}) could read, write and cipher, 
tolerably She had learnt a bit of history and 
geography too from her father Kuber did 
sot exert himself much to teach bis daughter, 
bnt he would not refuse to answer questions 
and he would correct her writings and sums 
He was an old and wom-oot man at fifty 
The straggle for existence bad been too much 
lor him, and be had no enthusi-um abont 
anything He had to work to feed bis family, 
but the workwasdistastefnltobim The eldest 
boy bad a lore of learning, bnt he too had to 
give np all hopes ol an university edacabon 
for want of money and entered a mercbaol’s 
effice as a clerk Kuber never expected the 
boj to be of any help to him For the time 
being he was too anxious abont Indram's 
marriage to think of anything else Even in 
his sleep, he could not forget it 

That morning Indrani had just come and 
sat down by her father with her books. 
When her mother too made her appearance 
there “Go to the kitchen and look after the 
rice for a bit. You are always shirting 
^Vhen are yon going to learn cooking ’ ^ 
yon ire at your books again ’ 3Iy, what a 
"chclar ’ She is going to become an 31 A 
verv icon 

Indrani hid perforce to get up and go 
Hot mother s.it down by her husband and 

"I “Are not you ever going to arrange 
abont her marriage’ Beading and wiibng 
a-e all rgry jjqj sufiicient 

Baber frown^ and said “Bnt «!hcuhng 


woo t improv e matters much I am trying 
my best to secure a husband for her A 
poor man cannot marry his daughter off at a 
moment's notice” 

“But IS there any young man, you have 
10 paind asked hts wife You don’t 

tell me anything at all, while the neighbours 
are always pestering me with a thousand 
questions They ate ready to tear me into 
pieces. The girl i» not growing younger, bnt 
older She is nearly fifteen now” 

Yon need not shout it from the house- 
top. her husband siid sonrly “I know 
quite well that she i» sixteen and not fifteen 
I am talking with two or three parties, but 
there u very little hope Their demand is 
too high 

“It IS true that we are poor hi» wife 
said, "out onr Indrani is ‘beautiful enough to 
be a princes bride Would not people take 
that into consideration ^ 

Her husband sighed Beauty matters very 
little, my dear be said ''An ordinary 
graduate will ask for five thousand, they 
don’t want beauty, they want money We 
cannot blame them either we too shall look 
for money when we marry our boy” 

“We are too poor to have any choice” 
said his wife “Bnt every one is not in the 
same boat There are people, who look for 
buultful brides 

“Not ID middle-class families,” her hns- 
bijnd said The great landowners or Raiabs 
might do that because they have no need of 
ssHvng tbeiT sons There is nnolher cliss too, 
who want beautiful brides. These are the 
Widowers with children They want grown- 
up girls and, if poaible, good-looking girls. 
H you want snch bridegroom, I can secure 
ope e^ily dowry would be needed ” 

Ko, no’ cried his wife in dismay “I 
don’t want to rum her happiness for ever 
First try in other place® ” 

“1 am trying," said 'Kuber, "but what is 
the use of discussing it ’ It wont improve 
matters. Go send Indrani here Let her 
study a bit If Snnil hid been half as in- 
telligent. I would not have despaired of him ’ 
He 13 totally without shame,’ hi:, wife 
SSid I abuse him everyday, I go for him 
vith a broom, still he never turns a hair’ 
Ku\^ smiled Tes you abuse him.no 
qonbt. but immediately after yon give him 
Hb breakfast So whv should he feel any 

without 

food for a day or two That would open 
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bis eyes very effectively He would feel the 
necessity for vrorking 

‘I cannot let the boy starve, while I my- 
self eat After all, he is my son»” said Sami's 
mother and went away Indrani came back 
and sat down to study Her father looked 
at her and sighed. ‘She is really fit to 
be a queen,” he thought sadly “But I 
will haae to throw her away in the dnstbm 
Poverty is the greatest of all crimes” 

“Do you know father,” said Indrani, 
suddenly, “they are going to open a school 
for girls here ” 

“Really ?” asked her father, who took 
little notice of what was going on aroand 
“Who are going to open it?” 

‘Some rich widow lady,” informed 
Indrani "She is childless, so she is giving 
her money away on philanthropy They 
will teach many girls free Shall I go 
father ?” 

‘Well, I have no objection,” said her 
father ‘But ask your mother first, or 
she will fly into a temper” 

Indrani’s mother really did fly into a 
temper Though she called Indrani idle 
and slothful, yet the girl did a good deal 
of bouse work She was the only help, 
the poor baby had, and she was reluctant 
to do without her What was the use of 
education to a girl ? She was quite grown 
up besides, and could not be allowed to 
go abont at ier will and alone It might 
give rise to talk 

Kuber very seldom interfered in household 
affairs But this time he sided with his 
daughter ‘Ton don’t understand.’ he 
said to hi5 wife It is better that she 
should go about and mix with people 
Some eligible party might take a liking 
to her, which would indeed prove a 
blessing to us I have read of such things 
happening Let her go 

So Indrani was allowed to go, on the 
off chance of securing a good bridegroom 
Education did not mean much to her 
parents It was merely an accomplishiBent 
for a girl Though Indrani had to pay 
no fees, yet she had to be neat aad c/eaa 
and she had to buy books ‘From where 
am I to get her new dresses and thmgs 
every day ?” burst out her mother k on 
want your daughter to be a Ilemsabjb, 
but your pockets are empty ” 

Kuber laughed “Consider all thwo as 
her marriage evpeuses If you spend ten 
rupees in time, jou might save a thousand 


So a few indispensable articles of cloth 
were got together somehow Ki 
purchased a few things on credit, . , 
io pay when he received lus salary 

“What are these ?” cried his wife, 
holding up the cheap, ready-made blouse^, 
in scorn “They will hardly last a couple 
of months ” 

'T*faat's the best I could get for five 
ropees,” replied her husband, ‘the others 
were too costly Tell Indrani to take good 
care of these” 

To Indrani these things were treasures 
She made much of them and locked them 
up in her small tin trunk She procured 
books and other necessary things by borrow- 
ing from the neighbours and made ready 
to go to school Kuber went with her 
to get her admitted 

Indrani seemed to be walking/^n aii^ 
so happy did she feel Her mother ^ood by 
the window and gazed at them Her 
daughter’s beauty seemed to have lighted 
op the narrow dirty lane Tet she was 
weanug the simplest of dresses ^nd no 
jewellery at all If one could dress her 
in gold brocade and diamonds, like that 
Dutt girl, she would surpass all queens 
and princesses Indrani’s mother prayed to the 
gods, that some suitable man might take a 
fancy to her daughter and thus make life 
happy for her 

But Indrani’s thoughts were busy other- 
wise She wanted to get good edacation 
and be able to speak on equal terms 
with her brothers They took her intellectual 
infenonty for granted and spoke slightingly 
about women This Indrani resented Sho^ 
wanted to show them that a girl could bo 
as good or even better Sunil had joined a 
cinema studio now and brought home 
many picturo books and magazines almost 
every day Indrani wanted to read tliem. 
hut she did not know English She hoped 
she would leirn quickly m school She 
was not at all eager to get mametl She 
saw many married girls, all around her all 
appeared so careworn, so over-burdened 
With cfiiJdreo and work She did not cavy 
them the slightest bit. She rather envied 
the lady teachers she saw, passing by 
in huge school buses They appeared to 
lead care-free and cheerful lives They 
earned good salary, and spent that as they 
pleased They dressed well and looked quite 
smart To Indrani’s young Oyes these beings 
seemed Tcrj happj She wanted to b** lito 
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, ,yra How unlike their own lives » They 
^ire so dreadfully dependent She had not 
A pice to call her own, and neither bad her 
mother Her father could never spue her 
anything and was always fretting about his 
poverty How fine it would have beei if 
Indrani could have earned money herself 
She was glad that she could not be mamed 
off for want of money If she conld remain 
single for a few more years, she would be 
able to earn money and help her parents, 
as well as herself 

In school, she soon made a name Every 
body took notice of her, not only for her 
nnnsual beauty, but for her diligence and 
intelligence too She learnt more qnickly 
than any other girl and was promoted 
rapidh to the upper classes Her mother 
felt ivry proud and forgot entirely her 

She even hoped sometimes that her daughter 
woald read op to the college classes Bnt 
the neighbours were making life unbearable 
for her A girl had no business to get high 
education It was high time far Indrani to 
get married and settle down Had she been 
mimed in proper time, she would have been 
the mother of children by this time 

Kuber was trying with all his might to 
8»care a saitable raitch for the girl Bot 
no snch thing could be had without money 
k few proposed to come and see the bride 
heariog that she was very beautifnL But 
upon hearing further, that there wer® very 
litUe chance of a dowry, they cooled down 
and never turned up Kuber began to look 
more old and worn out His wife developed 
* '‘uch a temper, that even Sunil could not 
face her Ho begin to go without breikfasL 
Whenever he came, his mother flew at him, 
'creammg Yon can only eat like a hog 
yon good'for nothing wretch Cannot you 
look for a husband for yoor sister ? I wiU 
give you ashes to eat We shall be oat 
casted after this and nobody will touch even 
our dead bodies. ^Ve shall rot at home” 

But Sunil was busy, producing Indian 
films and had no time to spare for household 
^aiR>. He wonld swallow the food and 
the abuse silently and make his escape Tho 
eldest brother Anil too. came in for a share 
of tho scoldm? “What cm I do ’ ’ ho 
would reply “\ou want to marry the girl 
but ^ou Won t spead a pice It is not an 
easy job To whom am I to mate snch a siUy 
proposal ’ Even five hnodred rupees would 


°)ake things easier Indrani is beautiful no 
^Uubt, but beauty matters very little ” 

Indrmi heard all these tilts, but that did 
out make her sympathize with her parents’ 
Pbediciments On the other hand, she Used 
feel very angry Everybody seemed to 
huve lost their senses What was the use of 
olamage any way ^ A girl wanted a husband 
order to be fnaiutajoed by him Bnt if 
they wonld only let her finish her education, 
she herself wonld be able to miintim miny 
others. Of course, she had the romantic love 
®t love that characterizes youth, but she 
thought it a thing beyond the grasp of 
OMinary middle-class people like themselves 
■All around she saw only worry, strife and 
c^aseleso struggle bhe was convinced that 
Without money there could be no hippmess 
^he used to see the tragedy of domestic life 
Ob every side The husband returned home, 
offer a bard day s work, hot the wife began 
tu quarrel with bim as soon a» she caught 
sight of him Poverty had killed all feelings 
^ithin that poor woman Indrani knew that 
there was no chance of a good marriage for 
h%r as her father was poor It would be 
Hr better, if she conld finish her education 
*bd be independent of everybody Though 
jhe knew that marriage was compulsory for 
her. yet she refused to admit it to herself 
bbe was neatly through the school course, if 
her family would wait a little longer, she 
•bight enter a college But she was afraid, 
Sue would not be spared that long 

One momiog. She had just sat down to 
study, when her mother came and began to 
*bnse her What a Jfenisafdb * She i-, 
always studying Am I a slave to yon ill ’ 

* cannot do all the work Go and wash the 
btshes at once ’ 


indrani threw away the book in anger 
■bd went to wash the dishes She sat down 
ow the tap and began to sconr them with 
*9bes She wanted to break them all into 
Pieces. They had aDDoiiDrpjJ » vpjj- 
Prize at school The girl that got the highest 
“larks at the yearly examination was going 
get it. Indrani could have secured it 
it her mother had refrained from 
“islnrbmg her at all hours of the day 

Suddenly some one called out from behind. 
Is Sunil oabu at home 

Indram looked up and saw a strange youn" 
Jian stodiii; at the street door, caH.a; 
W totter lodrja. was still teelms ver? 

ounil Bahu is not here she cned 
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out rather sharply ‘ Go and enquire at bis 
studio ” 

‘I aru coming from the studio,’ the 
young man said, ‘ho is not there But I 
must find him It is very important” 

Then he must be at his music dub,” 
said Indraoi, ‘ he has no other place to 
go to ” 

• The young man stood there for some 
time more for no apparent reason, then went 
awaj 

Indrani's mother came out at once “Why 
do you talk mtb strangers like that ^ Tour 
manners are very bad, I must say It is not 
seemly for a grown up girl to talk to any 
and everyone ” 

“What am I to do then ^ ’ asted 
Indrani angrily ‘He asked a civil qnestion, 
and there was nobody else to answer Do 
r have to turn tail and run ?” 

‘What a cheeky girl you are,” said her 
mother, 'that’s what schooling has done for 
you Come back early, some people are 
coming this evening to see you ” 

Indrani felt too angry to speak She 
went away and sat down to her studies 
onco more Kuber took sick leave for that 
day Anil did not dare to do so. he went 
to his office as usual bunil did not turn 
up at all Ills mother showered abuse on 
the asbent one Indrani did not want any 
breakfast, but went away to school She 
was feeling quite sick at heart Her mother 
wanted to keep her at home "Why don't 
you stay at homo ?’ she asked Indrani. 'I 
haa 0 so much to do I must clean the 
rooms and there are refreshments to bo 
prepared ” 

'l Know nothing about it and I don’t 
care to ” Indrani marched out with nose 
tiffed up in scorn ffor mofher looked at 
her father with silent accusation in her eyes 

“We have no right to be ofTendod, said 
Kuber “We are simply throwing her away 
She should never have been born in our 
home ' 

*Oh shut up. his wife said "Don’t say 
such filings at the beginning of « happy 
event She might bo happv, eien with an 
old husband, if such is her destiny. But I 
wish be had not so many children ’ 

Kuber did not reply IIo had grown 
desperate at c'crj one’s taunting and at last 
hiJ settled about Indrani’s wedding The 

degroom was a widower with children 
worked in the same ofiice with Kuber 
e was looking for a grown-np bnde, who 


could look after the children and the household 
He consented eagerly, when tbe proposal wii 
laid before him Kuber could not get one 
more suitable His heart bled within him 
for sacrificing his tender daughter, but he 
had no alternative left 

The marriage was practically settled 
Still as it was customary to come and see 
the bride, before the marriage, the bride- 
groom and one of his relatives were coming 
this evening to see Indraoi 

Indrani came back from school, and 
found the whole house upside down nearly 
Tbe outer room had been swept and 
scrubbled clean Some furniture had been 
borrowed to decorate it Her mother was 
busy in the kitchen preparing refresh- 
ments 

As she came near the kitchen .^Joor 
her mother hastily arranged some on* 
a plate and pushed it towards her.* saying, 
‘Have something first You are looking 
positively ill What would they say, if they 
saw you like this ? 

Indrani’s anger blazed up against her 
mothers words, but sho did not refuse 
the food She was making some sort of a 
resolution, as was apparent from tho firm 
curve of her hps 

A girl from the nett house camo to 
help ID dressing and decorating her 
Indrani s mother came out again from the 
bitcheo “Come, ray dear, come right 
10 , ’ sho greeted her "Pleaso do your best 
for her. sho said ‘Wo have no gold or 
jewellery, you see 

“Your daughter does not need them,' 
said the girl “Tho bridegroom will faint 
at the very sight of her 

Indrani soon finished dressing Tho 

girf from oerf door faughod at f/io sight 
of her grave face and chucked her iindti the 
chin Indrani jerked her face awaj angrily 
Her mother requested the other girl to bo 
silent with a gesture of her hand 

Tlie bridegroom’s party soon arrived They 
were welcomed and treated ti light refresh- 
ments Many girls and ladies )nd assembled 
in the house bj this, time The) peep''d 
through tho shutters to have a look at tlie 
happy man and rcmirkcd ‘But he is not 
Smtable at all for Indrani ” 

Indrams mother stnick her forciicid 
with her hand 'What can we do ni) dear' 
she asked “Beggirs cannot be choosers 
If god destines hir to bo happy, she will be 
happy, even wiih bim” 



INDRWI 


Kabor came in and took away Indmoi to 
outer room lie did not even dare to 
at Indraai s face The old bridegroom 
looked at her in surprise. He Ind heard 
that the girl was good looking but be 
had not expec*ed such flame-lite beauty 
They i ked the usual /lue-itjous and then the 
bridegroom s relative blessed the bnde We 
can Settle about the date now he said 

lodrant came hack Tears Uf rage and 
sorrow started into her eyes Her mother 
ran to her to comfort her Bat the daughter 
pushed away her outstretched baud and said 
Are you really going to marry me to that 
old man’ 

Her mother s eye> too filled with tears at 
the sight of ladrauis tears “What can we 
do darling ’ she said again We are poor 
and it 13 impossible for us to secure a good 
bnde;i^om But though old he is a good 
fnan will try to make you happ^ 

Indr^i hung down her head and wept 
Her mother bad many duties waiting at the 
kitchen and she bad to go away 

Soddenly Sunil enterw the room He was 
takes attack at the sight of Indranis weeping 
and 8«ked anxiously, “What a the matter 
Indtani’ Why are yon crying ’ Has your 
raa.ter scolded yon ’ 

*^00 know very well that they never 
scold me replied Indrani sharply “And 
you are patting a stop to all that very effec 
tlvely My education 13 finished lor this life 
“Why on earth asked Suotl stiN in 
the dark 

“They bad got an old man from some- 
where and are going to marry roe*- her 
voice choked in anger 

» Sunil stood thinking After a while he 
raid “Look, ho'-t sister I can Save you yet. 
if yon follow toy advice Mother and father 
will be angry of cour e but you will have to 
risk it I promise no harm shall come of it 
Indrani looked up Tell me _^wbit to 
do and I will do it she said Anything 
Is better than marrying that old man 1 
am so dugustod at the very thonght 

‘'Unil looked around to see if 
anybody was near Then he came near 
lodrani and began to whisper m her car 
lodrani grew pale at first then 
turned rose red She reroa ned qnict 
for a time and asked Won t it hart 
father and mother in any way 

Sunil shook his head Certainly not 
h" said In such a big town nobody cares 


4br 

to think about others Viid thev h n e 
no other daughter too ^ou are eighteen 
and have a right to shape your destinr 
Besides no one is going to the faw about 
It Father may feel angry at first but 
he will be glad afterwards 

“I doo t care whether they are ghd or 
not If it does not harm them I am content 
\o harm will come to them said 
banil AH right then wait here a few 
minates I am coming back quick 

Indrani s mother needed some i elp in 
the kitchen i>ho called loudly for Indrani 
She git no reply tihe called agam and 
again with tie same result 

Then he got up in anger She thought 
Indrani was u t aosnenng on purpose 
She wanted to gue tiat %oiTng lidy a 
piece of hei m od 

She entered their ro m No one was 
there WIere could flegrl have gone’ 
She never ' ent out vithout asking 
her 'she loped nothing had had nappened 
Kuber had gone to return the borrowed 
things to the neighbours house* On return 
he found lus wife standing still in the 
bedroom with a bewildered etpression on 
her face 

“Whats the matter he asked m 
surprise 

"I cannot hod Indrani anywhere his 
wife replied 

Kober stood thunder struck Tlien he 
cast bis eyes helplessly cierywhert 
They fell up on a letter which was lying 
on Indrani s tali'* and which his wife had not 
noticed He pick“d it up and began to read 
Dear father Sunil had written I am 
taking away Indrani I am a good for 
nothing *>1111 I cannot stand by and see 
her being sacrihced ^Ir Oho e Ihe 
Director of our Cinema Company has seen 
her and is charmed She is just tie girl 
he wanted for l»s picture Iodr:«Di is 
willing to act for him She will be given 
a ver> good salary Do not be nnsious 
about her Our Director is a ver> ricii 
and cultured man Ife had been to America. 
He is ready to mary Indrani even if she 
will have him I think she will consent 
After they are married wo shall all go 
together to ask for vour blessing 

SOMI 

Knber stood a-, if turned to stone Whv 
did not the wTetcticd girl die ? cried 
out his wife ahe has disgraced us for ever 
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„ , E3:«V’SSsi 

The ¥;/?orc Feonomte Journnl J-viv.noni' i,n^^ hogre^is of Tdncation 

the mission of Sir Arthur Silter in Indji Prou'on^^of' 

Tht)U'’h tho nbirot oF fl>A m . ad^nntHv uiAAf^ itionil instHiitions did 

Artliiir bilLr K 0 R TlirAAi^ Sir economic Rfe^ It (,ia * of 

aadhaancobM.onoftlm Kc~c V’on , o" ‘'>?t un'es., a 

ramins out to India w-i? \t odticafion and ro attoivt ihi pencral 

mjston the comnuinLu »“ coinrnoroo cannot rsa ufi.T’K^ 


I'itii Jantnn last cioirr-T‘iVA^7i,A‘“' ^inmerco on rcorginization ' ’ Tilni” ,. “ come ... ... 

ablj Die sppoclioslio has^ioAn consider coimtri s the sehwjlWnr'fKA oftuinallj m all 

liave indicated i mmsuikau ‘»‘ej clasies \t 

onetobe.eceiv^ la a riend l^‘Jl^ is trators to (^{fr on tU «a ’‘'Imims 

critical spirit br tho^AAnil a» than in a soeiihr irovernmcnL *To tJ ^ ‘ t'hurch and 


wuc Lo oe ipceived m a friAn, 1 i»r — ... ''‘‘r”'”' « trarors lo carrp on »Iia „ t anminis 

critical spirit by the pconle'nf * sci-wlar jrovernraenL ^ Church and 

pastthirti five^d\vs sT Ij- alS is^^, i^on they hod 

wintry ,U, tins Lahore DellnP^.^‘’ ‘*‘0 l' «'« of p iu)!! to tram men for 

Caicutho, Umila; and Madras ^ ‘*'0 dcrclonmcnt nf7i '°?( leadership 

centred rounl the qi^stion of^ofinin,^^'^^ ‘^wands^woro nf»Li7 !'’ *,"^'^1 professions, 

for the .tudj of economic hitreier realilv rMmn ® 'n^t'Whoo^ 

India bath m relation of 7l, a in ?“'• those schools for ihA.^, side Ly side 

and to the Provincial GovApniYio-?-^*^ Uie masses enm7^.*AU. .l?.t®‘tsseg eristcd J^so f»r 


hath m relIttQn 0 ° 7he to '[«h these Schools for the !S side Ly side 

and to the Provincial Govorninenra'^^TK^ tlie masses comrletelv* Ma 1® c*'‘5ted^so f»r 

a med at 13 two-fold U) tho S„ATi*® P^jectivo an I Ptovidinc a n^,'7if,^?‘l^nt of ^ 
tiou of current eoonainio daT«tS^mi"V® toterprofa tofl lenco of the fjro ^ Under the 

devoloemeot of plans desicoedM*®"!^'* the hwinntn?^ of%7e 72^.7*“.® howAcr at 

In «wrd tothe there elfoiS i j no lelt that 

wlJiih toilet? ‘®th® that no child {" the educational 

IS mentioned and °^aHk ttocilenfa of } irR, and enr^ hfJimiV^ lithe 

>'■» " t‘'iSrL f!K,;3.*3la 

economics trade^nd persons svith eypenPDMm of iho tof owmn *Vo has not ken 

".Sri-sSfi— ■? K~;"2:r;_»5:'i.i.;- js-.; 


tof this puroMoTr®^’'®"® ■» thm coated jobs and aafuro m ,„ ,uirK 

hdol ^Tlus°f[am'!i‘®*^ ^ ooafi^ hfmsd? w o 1 S^nloTi occomtions to (Jic 

and Sir Arthur ^iM®’'t®nd 8 over a the educated tl e unemploy 

^Mule eacli"oWe^‘£d«‘res to maVit PropoX^n o?the not more 

present m one Judic^ted in it H il?„ \ ®ttch couroes * r,f pupils can reallj 

»?an itTo” r'i'i ”, »«» cSiS a.iSs? 


«-.'«?ks£-s pr5:i£,-l.f if s? 


vooa„.,a, Ed«.,.„ „ Soh.ols S^’E^T'SlaS 

our s*s tfv„risF 

«for We 

IS scented even noiv threueli 
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I ro'e'sion of nniver«ity degrees •witK its assnr- 
income and social prestige. 


United States of Europe and Great Gntain 
Professor S V PiintimbeVar writes la 
the Indian Renew about the United States 
of India in course of which he discosses 
Great Britain’s attitqde towards the new 
morement 


Then, Great Bntam bdcaase of her f^pire is 
not tikeiy to welcome the proposal Her interests 
are more colonial and imperial than roniiDenia) 
She does not really want a united Europe It 
Weald be a preat danger to her «\irremacy on the 
seas and in various parts of the world She wants 
peace m Europe but not unity She has always 
helped and fought for the pre errafjon of small 
nations like Holland 1‘ortugal and Belgium and 
even for Turkey nor does she wa' t any eotaogle 
ment ip-^ropean matters which would bind her 
K any’ijdefiine Md nnfore een respen«ibj3»t»e3. 
He w-tijs freedom of action to interfere id 
f uropean affairs so far as they would affect her 
imperial interests She would lower her status aod 
her Imperial interests would suffer if she were to 
become a member of a purely Eufurean federation 
Then her, colonies and dependencies are likely to 
break awaj sooner from her than otherwise. Gbe 
wls herself to bo a world power and oot merely a 
Ftcnipeaa State Ttiea her economic policy is 
gther national or imperial It can sever be 
European Iccaii'C her tompetitora up till now have 
been mostly European States though no doubt 
Amencn and Japan have also become her serious 
ntala. Her tanff policy m shapiog if«elf la an 
imrenal form She wants to bccornc a «eU 
euTici^nt economic empire utilizing all the impenal 
re«ources m men and material largel) to maintain 
her political sud economic suptemaej She wel 
comes to be a member ofa Lesguo of haiiocs in 
which both her European and world interests are 
sevured as 8h<> has a predominant 'oico in 
COD] inction with her colonial and depenaent 
partners. And the League cannot interfere m her 
iDlereal and impenal affairs. bo«heean treat her 
d pecdencies and crown colonies in any way she 
hkcs, Then under the fiction of maDdatcs she has 
attocheil many new territories to her empire which 
sooner or later she wants to al«orb only waiting 
for another orportiiDiti . . _ 

M Brants proposal i« not approved b> C.mt 
BrimirL hhe wants to know what i« to be its 
relatran to the League of Aatioa* 


Teachers in Ancient India 


3fr K Ventafippayvs writes jn the 
doiirml of the Andhra Ilnlorical Resrareh 
Soeieiif about the teachers of jiacient India 


Now wliat arc the obi g3ti..n8 of a teacher in 
ancient tim-xi’ Had he merely rights wittout 
cU g-ii ens Ilk' the robiti'i ef kmPce before the 
revolunon o£ li'-'O'* No the teacher ro anwmt 
f'dti hid hi- own duties to <lw haw i 
relations with thi^ pupil The teicber 
his pupil as hu O' — 


than one pupil under h s charge— which was tot 
oncommon. it was iDcumhf*nt upon him to love 
fbem all os his own seas The folJowjD? pas'age 
tiom ilanrismTh (Chap 71 tv 159-lCl) nfers 
to the conduct of a teacher towards bis pupil 
“■Cpeated beings must be instructed in w hat concerns 
their welfare without giving them pain and sweet 
and gentle speech most be nsed by the teacher 
who desires to abide by the Sacred Law lie 
forsooth whoso speech and thoughts are pure even 
and perfeetlj gams the whole reward which 
w coofered by the Vedanta Let him not even 
though rn pam <peit words cutting to the 

a k Let him not iD)ure others m thought or 
1 let him not utter speeches which 

make others afraid of him since that will prevent 
him from gainiog Ueaven 

Aa regards pimi'hments of pupils Gauhma 
sajs As a rule pupil shall not be punished 
corporally If no otln-r ciurse is possible be may 
be c irected with a thin roiie or cane. If the 
teacher ainkes him with an% other instrument, 
he shall l-c imni iied U the king (Gaidama II 
4>_4(5) 3 |ibu asp award' siinilar punishments 
and ronsiders th« eacher who escceds the bounds 
as having committed the c (Ten i. of theft. But 
Apastambdis more se>ere He prc«cnties frighten* 
tog fasting tvithing m cold wattr and IvtOKhment 
from the teachers pre erne as correUives tea 
recalcitrant student ijpastaniba \ . ) It is 

needless to «mie that the above quotation makes 
us infer that teachers is ancient India were not 
generally in faiour of Jrar'h puniefimenfs for 
pupils except under extraordmarj circumstances 


Pandit Motilal after the Great Change 
We get a very interesting glimpse of 
the change which came over Bandit JJotiUrs 
life, after be had joined Ibe nationalists from 
the letter written by him which has been 
published by Mr C IL V Pathy in 27ie 
Sekoiar 


He who waa living in the grandest Ve=tern 
stjle threw all *he lusiines to the winds and 
embraced the cross at the call of the country 
The following letter he wio»e la the middle of 
ItkJl to Mahatma Gandhi from Ramgadh a lull 
station in U £* reveals the ealcat aud enormity 
of I la sacnfices — 

"kou will intere«ted to know the kind of life 
lam lending here In the eood old daj« two 
kitchen e'tabli'hmeot^. one Faglivh and the other 
lodion accompanied us to the UiIIk A!ti.r cAj(a 
hum in the camp wo would start off fur a jurgle 
with a full euQipmant of ntle« shot guos and 
ammuDitKin are on occa^iona wuh an army of 
beaters and killed such inanimate treiturcs as 
rameoaour wav Juoch and tea I eing served in 
the jungles with as much positive care as at home 
A hearts dinner awaited us on return to the camp 
and aft^ doing full justice to it we slept the 
«leep of the ]ust There was nothirg to disturb 
the even tenor of onr lifeevceit occasional annoy- 
ance at the «turidne«s which sav^ the life of a 
poor bea«w And now the Ira s cooker (Durcha'cd 
in l>aJM when we were all ihere for t eof-ctiing 
of the Tilbc College) has taken the place cf the 
kitchens a solitary servant, d small bags cootaiamg 
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Anl ind miitsala that of the mule loads ot Hero the eenius ot a Jibrnnan either u 
onr fauare meal cooked or baffled Pereonai service to mdividaal» Murt 

ton-oth 1 in the middle of the da\ that of break knowledge and effittenej m servace—all tl 
fast lunch and dinner ah Anqhise~loh of roontin transforming new comers into since 
fruits with the afternoon tea and an ixcastraal fnenos 
ess or tvNO vvhen avaiUble. Tli'* ehikar has — 

given place to lazy walking and the rifle gaa 
to books magaz.ine& and nowspipcra (tho mvmmto 
book I eiog L twin Arnolds iS’oHg Celestial .'*1*?® 

It rain there is cothins to do but to write silJy 
letters like these What a fall my coaoUT™oo 
But re>\Uv I have never enjoyed life better 

The Library as a Community Servant 
Mr A Iv- biddhanta discusses m The 
iCodeni Ltbrai i<in the fanctions of i 
library as a servant of the community 


The Women's Claim at the Round Table 
Conference 

Some British women we lenro from the 
Stndharma have been pleading for the cause 
of Indian women before the Round Table 
Couference 

A momoiandum regarding tho status and 
welfare of Indian wumea under anj new consti 
hition for fnd a wvs addressed to the Round Tublo 
- , Conference ncned bj a number of British wonieU 

A library is not a mere museum whieu i^ssive icterested m Indian freedom It recommends the 
spectators will visit at fixed hours admire f^m ^ extension of the frvnclu e to women, by such means 
distance and imagine of the greatness of the aswiU pi^uco a more true equality of amtinS 
contoots carrying themselves into the past ft is power as between men and women which ce't'uuly 
not a graveyard of past authors wbere on© comes 19 not obLiined while tho rrorertj quilifi^ lion it 
to pay occasional homage ■where one meets with th- chief b sis of franchise It rocommtOds that 
life-moving forces with a passive silence A library the vote be given to a wife over 2j 5 ears or 
13 not comparable to a monument or tor^stooe of preferably 21 jeavs of a man who is a voter and 
notabilities where people go to r^d gooil quow to widows over that age of husbands who have 
tion from sacred sourc s It i- not a mere b^n voters at ihe lime of their death It supports 

room eiUier where everything is well *be present method of sex equality in thor contest 

placed where you can go for facts and figures mg <,{ for the Legislature In addition »t 

wh^ you need them asks for the reservation of 6 per cent of seats iQ 

4 ^® ^ women and suggests a number of means 

good salesman The salesman needs first create for the selection of these in case tho women are 

his OTlicles jurtiier ho lias to see tliat tnroUt^ii TTofniimtion .'w -ii nrp^pni ma/i^ lOl ^ruTMuitiott 

Bood all h>3 nevrir wmreil oustomeis Wy KTSolof nrlmM SSt iXri by rSS 

for loui: T.kMnon m women 8 associations 13) Flection of women from a 

SimiUr IS the case the Libnnan similar panel by members of the Council after theif 
needs to draw public atteoiion towards his bbra^ election (all men ') and (4) Extra election of the 
through appropriate methods and then fMam necessary number o! women irom. special con 
friendship and respect of these new comers Btiiuencics tho election to fake pl^ in the 

'"*,.ycl,<,bhy.ca. p„;c,yl. ,n -hch .be tSS K„ " b?”„„Ka 

problem of publicity depends is that of appealiog .. 1 .. 1 

to the smses of sight and hearing The sense of 
sight through bulletins reports, posters placards 


Ail these Bttgeestions need careful study and 
discuwjOQ by tho women ot India themselves o® 
the spot and eapecuUy with the help of tho«o« 
women who have personal ovpcrience of confestinS 
elections and of service as nominated members 


bill boards motion pictures exhit its and displav« 
tho sense of hearing is appealed to through public 
lectures lihrarv ulks in clubs or over the radio iiMHoro'nTO 

ifnn'S"'” “““ 

l!ie>,o sight and sound methods spread directly 
or indirOTtly the idea of a presence of a 111 my or Womens Franchise In Japan 

mforp tho piblio of some special books in the 

libniT It creates ciinasitj and it excites ideas m A communication published m the same 

tho pu'lie mm 1 it interests the mdifJerent and paper gives interesting glimpses of wh»t 1 “^ 

rn'tSS 1>""5 JoBo m Jap™ to give women political 

Tl) “c methods in short might indnce the lavj eights 
to leave »H home and proceed towards the lit raiT Women of Japan have bi»come verv active itt 
thej might help thfwc at 0 who have been seonh every social sphere ospeciillj their lolitiaal str da 
mg for a 111 rarj but did not know of its exact is remarkable 

Itx-^mn n-u . In -^ew of thi:. fict tho hlinistryis to introduce 

There tho rrclimimry work Itecins-, Tho real a bill for the municiml suffrage for women in tht 
<h 1« auve work and end-) in-^ide tho Wnry Uietan WNSmn It gives women above tw.ntv- 
wlcre the mter IS m comraunion with IhoiiLt h> five a can of ago who Iivo two tears bucccssively 
ant )t-n\s ot wort V tan ous Tatw)Battt«s H K* m tV vamo plata thoruht to rle^t anl to bo 
in» I ihe lilrarj tlio sbw hit stealy work of elected mcmt«rs of the local assomi hc^ as well aS 
t anvf nmng an inti.cc-.tcxl crowd into atruned honoraTy cfiiees mayors and a«sisiant iriayen 
Imnd Umns. tillage masters and assistant village nnstero ut> 
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} Ascillors and m^mbors of edncatiom’ boards 
'.Jf -iz and re^il'ntial finalmcatjon tnaj be 
r^ucwl to Tea'i and one ye^tr r^pectteely 

Of couRO this rwht 13 ei\eaonthe Eam<» tom^ 
03 th»t of men. Hut we cannot «ay that this »a 
conplete mumcipU siITras" for U dop^ not incfiido 
prefeetural suffrcwi'* tlut n should mclnde rhi>re- 
ior» miur «oman l^fid rs cry to compWe 
snSra^c not limited one If the proposed Bill 
should be approved b7 the Diet the nnrabe-of 
•womaQ voter-i amount? to H^WOOO This Bill 
■nill be pnt la force on ihi nctl Reaeral maaicipal 
election m «fim“ places m i03J and in o»hera in 
1')^ at thp latest omen of Japan demand to 
tnra the womiQ <ruffn?e. The movement for it 
w so ealliu'i-istic tiat they will be able to enjoy 
It m the near future 


hpse portions of lh« country north of the Yindhya*? 
The teition of tho Cttara kurus -was )ip|d 

E iiti o'arly sacred bj the fotlowers of (he hw 
ult. as many of the elaborate sacrifices and rituila 
were con In ted lo that resion Jt js tbejvf re 
natural to capett more freriii'at referencts to tint 
region than to the other regions of India m Yvdic 
titcratiire 

Tho two forms of worship one of oITenog 
tamtuiil oWatioas thfough lira and Die other of 
» >r«liipping images h-ive been m existence m 
India SI 1 -* la side from very carlj ages Wor-hip 
of God tn'Migh images seems to hare appealed 
mois* t> th-* populvr itnuination while th** worship 
thnaiigh t re wis confiad to a araal! grupof 
ner nn nholial n ulire 1 iq the ntiiats elaborated 


Ancient Tamil Civilization 
Jlr T Narayanan throws considerable 
doQbt,-von the fashionable notion of an 
.■hdepet>^nt Draridiaa eiriiization la Truent 
Tlodcrn wnters on the history of South India 
are fond of pcuuling out the existence of a Tamil 
amlization indepsndent of the kryan cmluatioa la 
the region «oi«h of die Viadbyas 

Bit baao stulies of the ctuaractenshes of tho 
Tamil cianiraiion are mtiat^ at the outset by tho 
aa'itmptioa that th«ro was a Dravidian culture aud 
* nravidian race lodependont of the Aryan cullnre 
and the Aryan race It is important to n<ste that 
thoro 13 no reforenoo in San«knt works to uiuTida 
as opposed to Arya. The fire Drnrtdas known to 
feao«knt wntere are fire aectiens of a group of the 
Atyan people the early foreign writers of Oroece 
aaa of Horns refer to th<* whole of India a$ one 
unit, and if they refer to Tamtiakam it u only ^ a 
name of a dinsion of the country just liEe a 
referrnce to Bengal as the Ganges' and to Ceylon 
as ^aprobaae ’ . . _ . 

first, as to the P^Unti»s of the Xtranann 
languaae and of the Tamil language No systom-atic 
stuiy was made of the works or of tho Brammatical 
/orms prevalent in carlr Tamil A systeioahc 
attemot was made in this direction by the late 
Jlr K. Swaminatlw Aryar Tho evidence that he 
had gathered and published serves to show that the 
Peculiantiea of the Tamil language as resards 
crammaticai form and construcfioci are common to 
the PraVnt languages, and that the vocahnbiT of 
earlier Tamil boroeJose affinities to the vocabnwiea 
of the Vedas and the earlier Vraknts whicli 
prevailed la the I’unjab regions Much ctnphasw 
13 hit (> mod rn writers on tho scanty re/ereocts 
m Ve<lic literature to goUl. ivory and pcyl and 
inferenccos are drawn that thcoc were Iherelore the 
fip^ial irodmLs of the Tamil country Bat tb^ 
inf(.r‘’nr<=^ are la ed on th"* mistaken notion that 
Ih- V twlas Pinbodierl the entire cinJiaalion of the 
earl> Indiana The Vedas and especuub tho 
'Mantra nod the Brahmana portions were mamuls 
prepvrcd fo' u o by the adherents of a special 
sthrwM of worship , . .. 

Aeti th' ah,?nce of mmerous reiercn^ to the 
Tcgi n« smiih of the VimHsyas m eariy Vcdic 
literature proves only that the rii* OQlt w^ 
<VD iSnd to a p-arlicular region in Jiorth India. la 
fact, rcfcrooces are similarly very few as regards 


India end World Opinion 
Iq the same paper the editor comments 
00 the importance now attached by world 
opinion to India 

Yalnable evidence i» ponriog in from everywhere 
that the Indian struggle for freedom under the 
leadership of Oacdhin L.as created a spleudid 
impression in other lands Habmuranath 
Tagore who returned from abrtad last month 
speaks of this new technique in the history of 
revolution which is in keeping with the spiritual 
(laditions of our country aud how the noble 
spml of courage and sacnfic manifested ’ kas won 
the admi'^auon of Eur pc and Amencai. Prof N G 
Kooga. who represented though unofficially the 
Congress view i«int to British audiences at the 
time of the Round Tatiie Conference was struck 
hv the magic influence exerted by Gandhi s name. 
On his return journey he visited Ita y and on one 
ocuasKiD a number of iascist soldiers accordeil him 
a military salute noticing that ho was wairire a 
Qaodhi op and they proceeded to expla n 3 his 
n CUP salute to Gandlii Vet another fnend 'Mr 
N Knshnaraarti— the Travancore Secretary lo ''Ir 
T R.ighavnh at the Conference t^Ils how he 
walked proudly througn the proud cities of F irope’ 
jost becaiiKt he was a Ooinpamot of Gandhi Ihe 
norabcT of forewn joumili'ts besiegng Anaud 
Bhavan at AllOiakad and Dr Ansari s residence at 
IXiht afTords aaofher scnfcmg Usfinonj to tho 
interest arou od > i India Tli® exchmgo of c.aUes 
between (jindhiji and the Rev J H Holmca of 
New Vork is signifi ant VI! this is to the good 
The Iniliaa issue has now become a world problem 
and, peat- m Inju is the be t gutraafee of 
wond i>eace 




Advertising m the Modern World 
Tne inorits nnd otherwise of the art of 
advertising m tlie modern world has often 

d. cnssiooTis an ed^tom^ note 

cdunms' of wnhafcvw 

occieional execllem nii<i«t of 

ys we mu«t use VobTloi? 

Cooa-tola ralmolive an? ^Jfi ^'^P'^deot Lisfenne 

S!.?.;? ,S “1 “? »- V'Eir'iss:i 

'te ’““3 « ™5'3!e 

sk-ag|^i#£iE 

told tlm tho ^^IL.L= ^tand And now we ire 
bj thrUcrliier^-lP/J’i'^''^ f>Kcii over 

Is to be sponsored I v somo^mfp't 

or drj Roods firm I Acamat 1 1.?^ 

".'..‘'h.; "EcS.'r'.frp 'r 

li.is jsk alwajs ‘";os'ibI?.""“l'.n"^ advert, sed 

atitomobik under thcso°mnH?, inn ° 

onootus m a niundart , °?® ^ouldrutaoy 

oursotves to u«o "o ‘aJ.© puns 

tho air nor in the jS ^rol \?o M.n °° 

lSy)o">‘-7„',S„ “ ™ IS 

ffi.ijTvssis! 

one iVw 1 o fn*?M 1 ’“'’ rc«^t like tho 

swino rm down n sloop-rh™ mi'o'tho 

Next— the Midget 
\\ lit the hnsliinds of fj- 

'mill I, onus ot I'u- tutb'V lon^J^ 


lir 1 hdy in tlio New 

Tort irnnH 

lintid "’u” ■* “"donbtedlr 

ment and the ® "’odem city apart 

diniiDutive sire ^ craze for objects of 

It IS on?r^DaturaTto'^find^-f?n ”t'tinture cars 
husband “ ^ 'ogue for the minnture 

the undcrsizedVe^t2ennn^s'^rint^“^®i coDcerned 

a convenience fasl^u but 

indeed soSTa^gen'^eman into^neltes 

breakfast ,s af] toT hkeh^ ,n 
from Its mo rings and ni« 

brawm shoiil^red'^lj pew'*^* hkeJv 

^ In the iMlhiim ”,s du^'V'™ , 

hero can fit into 1 } e tub ^00* 

a cobn '‘® by coiliog up Iiko 

1^0 trtea^mnke^himseff o? f° ^{‘,0 b^ioe room 
bed he usuillj *bo diy 

umbre la stand m the i ® rE“«tiDC on the 
fround Uioging modernisi’^Tl.n.V % down on a 

.Allis modernist furnih...«»;j® “."ti knees 
hkelj to have a very bad efi^r.*'^ keeps up is 
the race Tat es lo low ‘^e stature of 

hardJj cnwi under them could 

«nWno^ 'l;!^,Ool.a,hVfrerL^^ , 

atn S 'c£co'"b?S."”„‘i,'r '”"•>1 Im tint hend 
Lventlwlt*'®'^® irouod " 00 ®“”^ ‘5° *c gentlemen 
nm down^i,?rt'’rfi^'‘^^'' citizens will bemmPKO. 

o mil euns '**ej “u alt 

''Th'S'^T'!i"'?,2y “S'L''“™ -“-I "■<> 

retV2'“* ®i. 'bo imcet ti?^ a",^,I''7U®^’«A'on and 
tlfo ^ 'icaled down ^ "dl be 

able to lue^eomfortaUj "m dSlis hoS°^^ 

Nationalism and Internationalism 

The Japan Ifcr//., ni , 

« 'lucstioo of Ditiomiism discusses 

connection w,th “"H ‘"^‘^rnatioml 

nilh Tjgorp ‘ 0 ^ 

' ■'‘iS'i.dmirTSe S'S‘"aS 
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12 h h" talirt] to a sympi'h^ic 
f.vil’ico o! hi’ ilnU of hnm-tiUN ftnl liwrtotn 
/ i 1? a thm? that h" shoild 'ip-'ifei'ie 

yfhas w'i''n la Inl i a novel natifna'wm 

a» a pitnitie rirtas It 11 no fv** 
thins '\hon Dr Tasore tam" to Jipaa for the 
first tifn‘» ju t when the war boom wm matins 
cverylrvlv wealthy and war talk viaa in*l«inms 
nation j! feelms lio raviesomo renarls on Jtmn -.e 
na'ionatism that cava anythins liit pleasure to 
tho«^ to whom thoy were mieroret'a. \ei m 
-Japan aa ei-ewh^rc patnotiam m often an a-isertion 
of saperiontv over other raii'itn’M rither than 
Jove for ones nwn It was little heard of in the 
days whon Japan Uj remote anl Pxinre from 
mvadors a' that lime lojalty was a loeal senti 
neat, useful itt stimuutinc the participants an 
the civil wars that impoven-ihed all alike in 
his talk in I/5ndon Ur Tamre rcferreil to his 
disappointment in finditis a tenden'>y m Japan to 
foast all to bran nati-nally— an attitnd* far 
d fferenl from the kindla relationships that 
dl3lm!^ll^h d private life It tnav I e aicncd of 
Coarse, ttot love is all very well for the farmla 
and f Y one’s own fnen 2s but that a unifoil aad 
tinbcnd/Vj front cs tieceasary where foreisoers 
are coacernetl. Hat that is jasl what 
the PO't rela «» to beheva lU rcferriNt 
to the lautn. nationahsnts which hvt 
“becora" too rampant anl self as'O'rtiTe’ but “that 
too wo Rot from \k extern soarew ’ fndividnahsm 
h“ thrmylit was made too much of in the \\ eat. 
epeetalfp in politics DifTtreoccs tJi»ro mou 
between different peoples in temperament. Bit 
those diff’rcnees shonld not loelnle aeinshoesa 
trrerf. and antipathy Ho looked rather lo an 
idea' of »fiterejlion.a!nm winch would I'ladRe 
the iralf that was w 1 1*0103 every day between 
East and eat*” 

It avould be nuito excusable in «orac of Dr 
*ra»3n;*8 mon’ militant coontn’men if th*j hecame 
rath«r impitient with this They micht mv that 
u was all tery well to discover at thw time of 
day tha' nalioo-alism ava.s an evil t'lt that he 
hi(ns* 2 f fiif Confessed that it was taken op by 
India in eclf-d’fetice or at least in protective 
imitation "hy "hould it not ran i*s whole 
^irsc in Indians it had in l-uropf Dr Tecore 
irive at lei’l one rea’On-that it had served 
Fiimpe very badly >ational antipaihioo ^d 
lpoi3'it about a conlition tint made nTi1i7»d Mo 
impO’Sible and to care which the Leairae of 
^allonJ had been created but the pohlimns 
hid smhbed the I/nmie )U-.t as they had mlW 
th* I’eace Conference w ith rpMilts di-sa«troiis lor 
civilizaMon Still thi Induan oohtiean mi=ht 
well aav that natioaalism won! t fa t his time 

as a force for pro?ress and'i^wouil oh idr otlrtrr- 

C*aerations to take care of the rwtiona 


Jesus in the Modern Age 
37 ie IT'orW Tomorrow publishes on a^cle 
on the present po«itnn of teachings of J^ns 
from which the extracts given below are taVen 
Jesivs has Rhared the fate of all 
A p-ophet u first taken senouilv and 
Then when a lonz time h.as passed, ho revf^ 
apoth'Kisu'Hl ami no Ion "cr taken seriously Iiere. 


for iDstaocP » St Irancis af Assist who seven 
hmlred years alter his death is prai'M by 
everyboity locliiling the ralilant followera of 
Mn’ ohai Francis had no faith m tho sword and 
eaiwl BothiQff at ill for mafenaj wealth , hit he 
u lanlod bv militari'ti who elamoiirfor adlitionil 
cruisers and revered h> millionaires who lalioiir 
to iBcrea-’O their pd* ' Uommentins mwjn tho 
pne ent popoUntj of George JJ rnard Shaw one 
of his Fflgli’h oonlcmpiranc'. ha., remarked that 
Shaw ran vet live to seo himtclf in stainc<J gliis 
wralows Ho h\s al o remarked tlut if this 
shou'd happen it wo ild be tho most insu(Tt.raWo 
revenre which a world tint he has scourged and 
mo> ' nil mill t upon him for when a prophet 
IS (lefhed hts me’.,j;ge i’ lo't 


After Chnsinniiy In I irea me kn.'uuna 
of the wo'ld anl the glor^ of them Ij> nuking its 
tranie compromuo with the iloinao j>tato lU 
official representatives ceased 10 pnxhim the 
teachings of J suj For an loconvcDicnt ethic tho> 
*utstitut«vl an enchaotmg raetaphjsie for the 
Je»us of historv tho Chn»t of theoloRi Tho subject 
matter of Chnsiian totfhinR and j reaching as of 
Christian drama anl an. was tho birth and death 
of a supernatural bavionr the resurrection nad 
ascension of a Ood The Sermon on the Mount 
was not ooh un acted it was almost nnnientioned 
Thero was developed a religion about Jesus which 
became so radi.ally dilf^rent from tho religion 
of Jesus that onc'and ogam during tho past fltocn 
fiiindrcd years the Jes IS of history woufl siirefy 
have wanted to explain that he hinivelf was cot 
a Clinstnaa 


Even the Christ of evangelical prevhing lias 
™*en but an abstraction of tho Jesus of hi tory 
Tho Jesus who healed the sick and who lavitcd 
the wenrj and heavy-laden to conio unto hiin and 
find rest, who honourcil woraeo welcomed cluldrea 
brought hope to sinners und comfort to mourners — 
U> him an evaocclical I'rote«tJQtisra has directed 
the attention of Riiccessive ceneration* But this 
JesDS of an ardent eyaageli-.m has l>een only so 
lOnvrJ' ur*\Aki~ , 4 siis"uv* uVsiiry uS" unhrmeo’irrefrs- 
fe.-irs and bade their sorrows cease not the actiwl 
Je®ns whose teachings were in eorae instances so 
revolutionary that they got him into serious trouble 
with autlionty 


Th9 Balance Sheet of the Five Year Plan 
Ifr IFiHiaiD Chamberliin sums up for the 
readers of T/ie Kew Republic the results of 
the Five Tear Plan in Russia 

The coUoctivo farms were a!«o served ty fraefors 
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t»o i\T l\io v^oscrvimcnt w-V'^ -xUo (o supplj tbcfli 
MorcfiNcr thu ro‘'''L<s<Hi the Iiirlhci raUanUt-r 
o\ei ttio t>iut-il siiiull [tes-ant honi<^lPul of MvioK 
'll thrir (lispo'al th coinlinou le-' urtes ol tliMf 
memboiN m vorkin,; aiiitiiils mil iTUi,hinprj nuu 
ot l\oldm„ all llwir Kud in. oao i-o'iviuient pi^ 

(tho usual Hii-j'-nn sm lil pc-L'int holdins if» diviupu 
into lin\ sppinte stni") llio fitato farnii too 
doiiioiistratcd tlmir productnc' po'^sil ilitJta dunne 
tlip last >car Dispito tlio fact lint the fan*' 
vsLKi almost complotir dumnateil ns \ proaucinP 
forte despite tlie f (.ttliitimnj mduiauai ptWiits 
(iiocourosod and confustd ti llio cfi inc<n ftrountl 
them did not mcreise tlic r i hated wrevo or 
curtailed it, the mere k5«l amount of land plonjthwl 
up tn tho statt and coHoitiao farms cavo tlic 
txmntrj as a r-holo a 0 per icnt increase in piantod 
acreige and faionrablc weather conditions, which 
made isQS i' le a Roosl top mtcnsdiixl the cfTostirc 
ness ot th's pain Curiously enoush \niencan 
tractors laipoly prodiicrtl hj tliQ most individinlivt 
ot capitdists U nrj lord !iirni«hcd thchcaaj 
artillery that made u [missiWc for th** Sonet 
gONemnent to lireak the tvas«i\o rceisianoo of the 
more woll to-do RiiS'ian peasants hitherto eTpro««ca 
in curtailment of the sown arex This made it 
po siile to catrj out to a oonsid nWc decree, die 
socialist rcorcanization of opnculturo which proved 
omto impraoticablo in tho fir*<t scar of tho 
Iterolution 

UrulLT the new system a proup which mav 
lacUde scon, huodred*. or even thousand of 
piMsanc funilu-S pool their land holdipcs worktop 
animals and maclimerv and f irtn tho land tosether 
diniiinii the pro eeda of their lalour oi. ordinc to 
the amount and qualiti of lafour performed 
Peasants m the collective farm* as i cenoral rule 
retain personal possession of homes cardens 
chickens and smdler farm anuuaN 

It would be pMuattire to «ay that Russia tm 
solved Its igraiian problcfu but at lea't the first 
difficult turn in apnculuirB Im Icon siicccssfoUj 
rounded and the prediuions of fainiiie and 
consequent political and economic c llanse have 
not been aeiihed Tho other iteirs on the crc<h( 
side of the hihnec sheet may be discussed more 
briefly The pnwth of ceneral industrial output 
b\ al out ’ I pec tent during tho jear wl ich ended 
on Octal er 1 10 0 reflects a strenstheDing of 
the couetrj s productive cap cifv even though 
no iramediate effects m ret eving the si ortase of 
comiuoflit e.*. arc visible This is partly leranse the 
i’lau aunv at fiT--t dcvelo] mg the basic industries 
such, as coal and luftal whidi do not satisfy 
direct con-'Umptiou needs parOj Inraiisc the rising 
dciiandsof some hrinchcs of industry qnickly cat 
up the incieasedoutpiit of others 

Tho virtaal abohtion of unemployment (except 
among those classes which arc dcsign^lv 
barred from slate unemplovment for poitical 
reasons) creates a contrast to tho present situation 
lu Vngiand imienca and Germany which 
Coniraunist orator-, are glad to crnphaBize It is 
perhaps a little too soon however to be snre tliat 
the bovitt economic syston; has di coveivd a 
penranent cure for unemplaymeDt. Up to about 
n y^r ago unemfloyinent in Ru-vsia was chrontc 
Mdfarly heavy Capitalist countries have al 0 
been known to reduce unemploj ment to very 
small proportions under two tondiuons both of 
vvliich exist in Russia These ore an intensive 


However t-\relulh one may wiieh tho plu*. nad 
minus elements in the live kear Pi lu it h difflciiR 
to be ccrtiin wlielhcr om 6 linal compiit-atioa i5 
correct Mud cIcihuuIs upon the osstutmlly in- 
calculaHe rlcment of tunuilifive Mram winch th® 
dej nvation- of the Ixst yearn h iw* iui\x>'Cd upon, 
the popiilatimi If the Iridition il flu --i in qiialiij 
of indnnnte makes it pi-MlIe to absorb this Ptnin 
without drasiK injiirv to the national hcallh 
morale tnd working cfliciencv one will bo inclined 
to urvat at l« ist i slight lalancc iu fivour of th® 
five ^ear f’lan if nnlv Isxniise the combination 0* 
mcehanizition with collcclivitition suggests at 
least the Ik ginning of the soliiiion of n jorinidallv 
douWe-lrtirellrtl proUem thit of tho non Socialist 
peasant nnd of ni,n uUitral trtvluctton 


flic five \car I’lau )ixs iishtrcd in n phx^ 
of the ihvolii'ion Uife has beixiinc hardija'bleafeer 
rooTv mt«ns' miTe fanatical The cis>.(.mi}R >ev<* 
of the Vt« lAVinomic I’olicy are gone Manf 
things in contemporary Russia whuli may peoin 
pii/ziing and unrelated to an outbid r art) tinder* 
siaiidailo on Die tuisis of i frcinCBilouse-cfTort to 
mtegrat tH« v hole nvtional life in terms of ft paS 
KiODit -tniggle to njali/Q the diaam of «ocali*^ 
ininstnili/ation vvluch is Evmlialized hy thelir’O 
tear I'lan Xmong mUi ihin»s one may note tho 
growing m^lstcnl•e mvon da s rather tlian esthetic 
Kian laidi m liieraiun} and drama tho dn\e agam«t 
relig 1 n /« IiUiIa is a jealous go*! that w ill I foo* 
no Mvd the tierco hunt foreooncunic traitor* or 
^aiK frur*. 

The eioch of tho live "icar riav is mspifing or 
terrible or Uith nceording to the location of ones 
s\ mraiii cj, it is an a^e of s oel an ago in winch 
j ct r the Ore-it the nithlcss innovator among 
Kussiablvar* muht iiavc rovolled 

Why M Bnand Lasts * 

Monsieur Brnud has often been described a‘5 

one of Prance*! indispensnblemon Cabinets cofti® 
mta bemc and they fail Bvit they tbAc n* 
difference to the activities of M Brnnd 
Ihe causes of this tinusunl pliononicnon ih 
the fcalctdoocopie arena of French politics are 
discussed by Mr Sisley Huddleston tn the 
Ac« Sfflfcsmuii. 

Tho french de«iro to live on tood terms vnth 
neighbours to play a forcoiost part in the 
consolidation of existing institutions and the cons 
Irnctiou of otiier iDstitutioDs which will maintaiP 
paeificallv the statute of iqiO 
,, They also desire a corlain preparedness against 
to overthrow the siatnfe^ 
j®. ^ contented Rurope but they 

a^o desire to have tho means of resisting discern 

-I pledges but thcr would 

also have the frontiers strengthened They are 
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^,llJmsuw*ically for Eu'opcan «oioa, on condition 
Ji^ir notfima: w dT•.tar^'O^L' 

^ iKe rrC'iJ'‘nt. M l)ootner8:ac, oF'red 

til*’ Prettiicrehip to him t j ftfesmai, hi* do< ha*xt on 
li' C'oual I'ut h" 'Tii airoiiiy sofhmcnOy 
tardf-a d a? Forcisa ifini'tor 

"rolitimn^ mmht point oat that he vx% no 
ioreiitn tlinistt.r anl that nohody had aAed him 
to stay at the liaai d Orsaj thej were technieally 
naht J ut th’ a-js. mptiia of 3L iiruad that who- 
ever was I’nin'' Mmi-ter would a^t-opt him as a 
matter of coar~" at iorciyo Itinistor aa? neverthe- 
loss lustificd 

"(lO to aav provmotal politic! m'Hitias luid an 
aUe I’ans dhtor to me and yon will hear the 
rime of 3t Hemot or U Tawicti mildiy hissorl 
or moderitelj applanlii t bat whenever the nam 
of 31 Bnapd h mentmaed there wifl be nxisia; 
ch'^rs. The bulk of th" Vrench peop’o arc 
na luostiona! {y with him IThethor you think he 
IS nght or wrong wh^the' yoa approve or dis 
approve here w the aihent faet in frearli polities 
touiy 'I Ilnand repriscnts brince.’ 

, “Air\|!eaeat on. «nUi some exaggeration h* 
1 10*1110 ?Yopts as on tho edge of a precipice. o%< r 
which It mieht fall, dwl cot 3fr llnand perform, as 
It were a daily miraMe 

“ft la msy. of coarse to object that if Furope w 
on tb« od« of a precipice that is no trrea* 
nwramorlafioa for iho policy of Ocoera and of 
31 UnaoT tut this objection would b> swept 
asid»--tJie pcnlou* sifijatioa of Furopc » recarded 
u dn» to oUier discs aQ<l ih^ cfTorts of Cleneva 
aad 31 Drmd are resarded as indtspcnable 


The Hindu Joint Familjf System 

Tna Hindu joint family system has some 
advantaircs no donbt. bat tt is aUo barmfol in 
other trays One of its greatest disadvantages 
IS pointed out in The Tiiternahonat Reti'ic 
of 3Ii*vons 

In thg forefront stands the Hindu joint family 
system, which m «pito, of poase^sine some 
economic advanta8C» to the repression ol 

th> will to power, or the cKoistio instmct-tho 
nrga to a fall expiession ot one » m3ny-«i<lod 
Ei'nrc Thi, creates timidity and ot 

Relt-coondcnec m later lif' The Iwy 5n the jpmt 
family system i» raerefr a reUtiroly uaiinportaat 
unit in a Urge community He is dewnUent on 
and siibordiaato to the , head of the family tw a 
lociir.tyj)/;_/itii(^tUi. after he is married ana is 
the father of a family A yiri »* 
impormnt unit, and alter marriage i» wmpU 
transferred from one colony to anotlier In anch 
an environment the child cannot pos-sibli iwiro 
that individaal attention and care wluch it needs 
and which the value of child, pcreooality dcniMd^ 
Hcprrs-sion of the sell tendencs 
abnormal or defective 
sMi-confiicncc. lack of a sense of 
( ««pem.allr for public, property > tbditosh 
behaviour and a childish temperament ^ 
nndrairaHe products of the joint 
h>o alro are a lack of indcwndencc of Ihou.^^ 
aad a Jack of deciswa and initiative 
who hM had to deal with school or coUcee 
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stndenU will bear this out tliQnjh at tho 6.tmo 
fint* one cannot but file miny actractivo inuififie-i 
la the same student- 

Kcpn&k Ma leads to regression. This means 
that if any instinct had been rcpres-eil in 
childhood, the adult tadividnil retrresses to fhst 
cHiliish stage, f hive often watcheil large liodi*- 
of lliadu anl 3lcisltin stndeou listening to a debati* 
at which speakers from other colleccs and 
uaiversiKcs hare inntod to speak. The 

a tdienee sec us to havo regressed to chilJhoo<l 
^o pohtcaes.s presenM them front 'aiighing and 
icenng at any neculuntj of the sjieaker As a 
I hild M «tta ced by a metningfess noise so anj 
awkward gesiun* or high pitched voice or mistake 
lea I- P iinrostfamed amusemenk Any pause 
howev r short is a signal for a loud luxz of 
convors.ttfOR whi h ha to he stoiped aema and 


Italy and France 

riie riialry betw ni ItaU and Fnoco is 
one of the rao'-t di-ouiettoir facts in the 
Furopean sitostinn todn It- causes are 
given in ao article bt Him- Rohde quoted in 
Iuler/uilte»‘}l 

Th* Fraoco-Iuluin diverceaco in tlie 3Iediterra 
oxiQ IS plajinp an important r le lo hunpesa 
politics today Oermaoy is only an indirect ptrti- 
cipiat hot great is our direct lofcrtiscia now of the 
repercussions and possibihiios which already have 
resulted from it and which may sIToct tho general 
poliQcai development in Ltiropo This inter&st ha.s 
crown since Italy began to work lot A rovinoa of 
the ecisiiQC trenues kor Itab is tho first of the 
former Foiente powers to reeecmro, m Kovem 
meutat decbratioos os in the semi-ofli lal press the 
necessity of such a revi-ion kor the tlrst time a 
clear pi ture has been piven by one of the victon 
oas States of the oiusos of tho European situation of 
today, with its exlraordm.sry dancers to pea<^ The 
stop* has started to roll it w 11 bo diflieull to stop 

The kraaco-Italiaa antaeonism has existed ever 
since there was a united Italy It has its inner 
causes m the geographical positioas and m the 
aspini 1003 to rower in the 3 lMlilerTanoan of Loth 
oountncs. These aspirations atm at nothin? Jess 
tinn the hegemony nf tho Mediterranean Hisin and 
lor both couatrics (his aim ts a vitst oaa kor ibily 
reaching into the sea like n gicintic pier it is vital 
on acewint of her gMsrraphiLol positjin lot ynnee 
on account of her vast pos.-essioas in northern 
AInca with their political and military fitgoiBc.ince 
These possessions are directly connected wnli the 
immease k reach colonial emriro m west and con 
tral Africa which furnishea k ranee tho^ man power 
she needs to maintain herself in Fiiropo and the 
world 


Italy IS an overpopulated oountrj The fan 
catoiucs she owns are not. by « long way capablo 
of obsoibiog her surplus of dOCtCWO people a rear 
Her possessions are mostly dosarU ontsi le of the 
narrow caastal stnps they do not lend them-selrns 
to colonixaiion on a la^e acale. The United States 
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IS more or less closod by immisntion Hv,r llalj 
IS iookinc for v\ esivt territory m tint whore 
her imtnl otjcclivo lies on iho AJneiti const of 
tlio Mcditcrranein opposite her own filiorw Hut 
there she coceunters t ncxco eveej w lif'rc 

Tho rosultins cotwooMn is msilo mote icMto 
1 1 innee s economic po-itioii As far as area, food 
and nw matenals iro ooncernod Rho has more 
than she needs i ranco is Iw ico as bijr as Itah a 
rich and fcrtilo had posscssinsf iron and coal m 
ab indanie She has a colonial empire second only 
to 1 nsUod Bit with her 10 million inhabitants 
sho has at least two million less than Italy— a 
population insufRcient tocoloniro lior own terntorj 
not to sp^aW of tho men she acctU to expl it 
economically and culhirolly her Rrcat colonial 
I ossessions To this must be added the constant 
retroRreseion of her population In spite o! the 
ae<iuis tiOD of Alsaco-Ijorraioo there are now hardly 
more inhal itanu in t ranee tlian before tho war 
M liat 1 ranee needs namely manpower is what 
Italy has m excooS This situation favours Italy s 
claims for lemtones which today belong to trance 
thus aggraTatins tho antvonism between the two 
countries which is worse bj the fact that Rrcat 
par 8 of southern trance and northern \frica aro 
predomioantly populated by Italians firmly retain 
me their nationality 

Britain s Industrial Dilemma 
The Batne paper quotes an article from the 
lieiim on the causes of Britain s todustnnl 
backwardness 

Air lovedav claims m short ftiat Great Bntaio 
has been found wanting because in an age cailioe 
pnmanly for elasticity and adaptability her policy 
has been ttistmsmshe t chielly by its ngidify 
Of tho last charactenstic ho finds cwidenco m 
every department of her industnal life The policy 
of organized labour has teen to maintain money 
wages at a level which has depended on tho bargain 
mg power of those concerned and on current 
ideas of a fair standard of living rather than on 
the earning power ot any given industry Pro 
ductivity per worker having failed to increase to an 
extent proportionate with current wage levels labour 
has become dearer than before the war To this 
loss of balance is attributed a heavy responsibility 
for the great burden of peYoianent nnciDployment 
since the war 

A remarkable feature of tho past fen years has 
been the rapidity with which Britain s competitors 
have been leorganizmg and re equipping their in 
dustnes In some cases the process was neccsst 
tated by war damage as m Belgiam and tho 
North of trance In other countries such as 
Germany it was powerfully stnmulatrf by mfl^on 
In others aifain like the United States Sweden and 
Sw itzerland the change was brought simply as a 
logical step m industrial development, smmltaneons 
ly productive power has been concentrated in 
steadily growing units the bridge between the new 
and the old order being built in manv cases I y 
hrge-soala industrial amalgamation To declaie 
that Great Britain has entirely ignored thsse 
tendencies would be erroneous she m in mmy 
ways Riving practical effect to them at the present 
time To state however that the twin processes 
or re-equipment an reorganization have gone any 


thns Iiko so fir m Ore it Britain os m thOiC counl 
tries from whoso comnotitiOn she his most to ftJI 
wonld In to foster i uaigerons mp« otitoption 

ior Orett Britain tlicrc is no snort cut fo 
saltation Jler sLatiis in world tndo (lep<?Dds on 
her pricticit recognition with nil the stem con'^e 
qiienecs which Mich rixocnttion implies that, in 
Air liOacdty s wordv All plant is oi volefo which 
cannot compete successfully and ainaliouriscrippled 
who^e power or wilhngess to work is litnitod to 
one joli 

A determineil effort fo adapt this country’s indus- 
trial fiyslcm to the reqiiin merits of tho prevent day 
world IS ladspensable The fufuro lies with tlic'C 
wiio Imo the courage to move with lU A comp.any 
an industry or a nation may go on for a time 
paying dmdenus out of past profits tmd capital but 
only at the price of liandioipping itsU in the prysent 
and undenmamg its position for tlic future 


Soso the Great /* 

AMio IS Soso tho Great tlic reidcr yvill 
perhaps nsk That qncsttoo js best nnsyvered 
in the words of tho writer of tlio following 
extract winch appeared in tho Now York 
Ptentng Po^t, and is the record of an if tcrviefl 
with Stalin s mother 

A (icorcian schoolboy wis asked to name 
the foremost rulers m his country a history 

VacUtang the l^ve ho answerra David 
tho IKstoier Oueen Tamara and Soso tho Great’ 
why boso the GroatV asked Uis tcaclier 
Because Soso was the first to annex Russia 
to Georgia 

fho anecdote tells volumes \ nt not of course 
So®® « , Uft IS the mior of 
'*‘® him merely th' 

mi^t trustworthy mlenircter of Lenin s doctnnes 

pictare luanps m every shop factory and 
Soviet Union It peers out from < 
regular intervals all 
». probably the most power 

u nation In Russia his 

^ promise and a threat. 
r?“® I things to hi3 mother To 

« •loscph Dyugashvili known 

?rorlH la I® ® ^ ^t^hn to the 

Eimply , Soso the son yy hose career 

fot even yet fully 

t *? 1 disappointment she 

sulfrt^ when he failed to become a rn st 
tiirt ® family except hiinsolf 

hart been intervieyy ed until to-day 

IK will uot speak of h\s prnato life 

equal prominence m the 
whose person is woven so impenetralle 

phTrfiiin ?T which surrounds the 

^ party Poy\er 

® ins’xtenoua temhes 

of the effective 

''in* 

the first of hjs tomil)- to 
break tiiC spell of silence atout him 
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The Case of Mr Ghose 

1 ha\ e already poWished m these 
colamns the correspondence between Jlr 
Polak and Dr T Dmnimond Thiels and also 
Uie exptinations of Dr J H Parry and 
Dr S B Malik of Dar es Salantn regarding 
the treatment of the Ute Mr S N Ohose 
member of the TanganyikaLegislatireCooncil 
I had forwarded this correspondence to 
Boal, Editor of the Tang'tntfdn 
i/erofd<irequestiDg him to explain the whole 
thing Here is bis reply 

The most important part of the correspondence 
w J^eticcs. one from Dr J'arry— the Senior 
>[e<lical **Ofl\cer in Charge, the Earopeno llo&pitnl 
and the other tmm Vr Jfalilc both ot ihw town 
fh I any has refuted our allegations and has 
de«cnbed them to be mischicrous and nntnie 

e maintam wh-at we hare said regarding the 
medical treatment of Mr Gho«e eight months ago 

As remnis accommodatioa the erptanatioo 
ofTereil by the Senior ’Icdical OEcor is neither 
•atjsfactory nor ccnwocing Be says th.at he 
made it clear to^Mr Ghce^ through Dr Mahi 
as to pntling ^fr Gho«e into a single room at 
(he end of the Asiatic block that he had no 

S nrato single room at the time in which 
e couJ I accomraodafe Mr Ghc«e ibat this 
“room 1* oflen used for Euroi tans aod that nr 
Ghose CB his amral expressed himself well 
pleased and content with ererythme; ilani 
points arise here and it is impossible to deal with 
them at length in this limited space. 

^Ve publi h here-m a statement of ficts given to 
us ty Mr \ h Patel Mr Patel was tho whole time 
with Mr Ghoso daring his illnesa not only as his 
managiDg clerk but as his attendant and the bwt 
fnenrt (m tc^J. dD«were to some points coiud 
V<e found in his statement which we cenmend to 
the atienjjon of all concerned » e do not Uiipc 
we can get more reliable authonty than Mr 

\tith regard to the room allcmed to Mr Gbo<o 
we have to relj on onr own inforciatioo It w 
this That ibi^ room is often u'cd for iniopems 
may be correct Put at the same lime it is also 
correct that it is u«ed for padento sulfeni'K from 
mrniai disease There is no instance of a ruropean 
of Jlr Ghoee s posilioa and status having 
accommodated in this room In this respect the 
Vriior Jledical OSeer improper v quoteb l)r 
Mahk as his supporter Dr Malik sJeiler clearly 
shows that it was meant to put Mr wfiose »a 
the Coan ward and that I'r I’afry waBW nini 
to maXo Ihat dear to Mr ('bos'* » inch of 

the«o two Btatonients is correct ’ Pr i airy s or 


Dr Bialik s ’ One more point it is an open 
secret that (he iiest occommoda ion in this hospital 
is reserved for Europeans and that no distinction 
i» drawn between private rooms and official rooms 
in the ca e of a European It is also an undeniable 
fact that thi» ho pital is not meant for Indians and 
that the medical officer m charge of it is empowered 
to use hi di^rctum in (heir case Mr Ghose 
Ihouirh rn lodtan held the highest position among 
the unofficials m this territory llis doctor who 
himsa f su<Tg(.«ted his removal to the hospital for 
a particular kind of treatii ent was not m a poeiticm 
to let thi« Indian jatient have the test accominoda 
ton available In spite of ell this the hospital 
authorities want us to behove that at the time 
when Mr Ghovc n-o^ admitled g ich arcommodabon 
was not available Me are afraid we cannot 
believe that Me are certain that there were 
rooms available in Turopean wards suitable for 
patienu of Mr Ghose s conditioo and that Mr 
ohose was prevented from going into one because 
of his brown colonr It would have avoided con 
troveisy if ibe Medical Officer had fnnWv 
explained bis position instead of statins platitudes 
The statement of facts fuTDi«hed bv Mr A K 
Patel would throw sufficient light on the gncsfion 
of medical treatment It is surprising to bo told 
that the pabost who was— to quote Dr Parry a 
words— obrtouslj ill rtstltss ana out of brtath 
was able to give the assurance that “he teas httno 
tftll looked after and wnfenf But tho matter of 
treatment did col end there Mr Ghose was taken 
to the hospital for radiant hea: tmtmeDL 
Twenty boors after his arrival in the hovpiial he 
was given to ondersloud that the maefuae was 
out of order and that it was not po'^ible for him 
to get th*t treatment At that Mr Ghose expre«=ed 
great disoati hiction and the follow mg sentences 
(eU from his withering lips Mhat was the 
nece^siiy of bringing ine down here where you 
cannot give me that treatment A'habhai (Mr 
Pktel) I would die without treatment 

Mo must not omit to mention Dr Maliks letter 
It 13 really surpnaing that he forgot wbat happen 
ed four months ago May wo remind bun of a 
complaiut made to tho Hon Jlr Clutale with 
regard to the accommodatioa^ M e are told and 
probably Dr Malik knew that Mr Chitale wanted 
the coroplamt given to him in writing before he 
contd watt upon ilis ExeeUeoey Dr Malit was 
the proper person to do tho needful in the matter 
It IS dimeutt to understand why be did not do 
so aod on the contrary supported Dr Parry by 
making a statement m wrnmg after four months 
As regards accommodation roanv reonle 
mduding Mr Ghose s tneuds and Dr JIaiik 
wrossed the ppiaioa that colour prejudiee had 
been «hown and it w^ on that opinion that we 
l«sed OTT allegations. Dr Jlalik wU! we ^sn4 
temember all this, if he wuU jnst try to do so. 
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One thint. more ^\c rcnllj fail to iimlcptand 
Oi MuJik •^^hen hcsajis that he (Mr Ohwci 
the bc^t medical tmtmcnt ayailaUo I*crhai« no 
^^oo!d hjve been ngbt if ho had added ftvailiioio 
for Indians . . 

* tv e conclude tliw urticlo hot lou our explanations 
Mould satisfy Pandit Hcnai'sidas Liiatnrvfdi lanait 
Kiirrni Mr Polak and l)i Drummond Shicia ana 
Mill not trout !o the conscicnco of those who lorccti 
us to vftite this much 

The Statement of Mr A K Patel 
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ol pulmt heal and she jnJonned mo tint tffl 
pia e hi n o was out of order and that was_ nol 


The 'Editor 
Tancanjika Ilcrakl 

Dar es Salaam 

Dear bir 

I Imo read tiio correspondence rcrudioR the 
hte 3Ir Ghose which appeared in jour yesterfays 
issue 1 am surpTised to road the statement ronm ned 
m tie letter of Dr Parry tint while 5Ir Oh«^e 
was in hospital "almost continuous osjcen innau 
lion was administered That statement is wrong I 
giro below my statement about the treatment end 
accnroroodation gixen to the late ilr Qhov which 
I request you to publish in >our paper for public 
lofor.ation , T^ 

Sir Chose had been ill for many tnoolhs Dr 
Malik wa.« his prixate doctor Dr larry the Senior 
Medical Officer in charec of the Luropcwi Hospital 
was also beios called by Dr Malik for consultation 
bn far as fljiow Dr Mhltk m consultation with 
Dr Parry gave Mr Qbose best medicino that was 
possible so long as Mr Qboso was in his house for 
treatment 

S lodenly m the evening of the Jlh June 1030 Teacher 


mactune was out of oidcr and that v — 
lossible Mhen Mr Ghoso heird Iheso words he 
iiccatno disheartened and pail Then wlnt was 
the necessity of bringine,' nic down here ''pn* 
rstnnot get tint treatment Aslialhai I would die 
wittmut treatment , 

I hero dcstro it to put on recom tliat tlio real 
reason for removing Mr Ohosc was tho nccesstls 
of gi\ipg him the spern! tmtmcnt of ridiint heat- 
On the bth lone 10 lO at midnight Mr Ohosc s 
jUncss increased and from that time onlj oxi?on 
inhidation was administered till his death time i e 
about 11 s m on the 9th June 19 10 

I olfendeil Mr Qlio«o IhrouKhout his lUno^-s loui 
IQ his house and hospital 
Dar es Salaam 2S*‘’-JJ 

Sours faithfuUj 
(Sd) Ashabhai K Patel 


Education of Indian Children in Fiji 


An esteemed correspondent 




from 


Ml Ghoso got more pain Dt Malih was called to 
see him He asked me to keep a watch dunne 
night and told me that ho would seo Dr Parry in 
the tncirntrc in order to reawve Mr QUose to the 
Fiiropean Hospital for mecvjl treatment of radiant 
lieof hexl mornmg Dt MaliV saw Dr Pam, 
After seeing Dr Parry Dr Malik saw me and told 
me that Parry would admit Mr tihose la Ooaa 
ward as there was no accommodation m European 
waifl I told him that if necessary Hon Mr 
M P C dale w nld wait upon His Excellency the 
the Governor on the quest on of accoRimodation m 
the European Hospital Dr Malik asked uhethir 
yon want treafinenl or aceOTUTnodafion. He Inrtbcr 
said that if we w^nt treatment wo should not do 
anything I remaiupd silent But I told hmi 
that I shall see about accommodation at a later 
ditc Mr Ghtvse was not awareof thisconversation 
between Dr Malik and myself 

Dr Mai k asked me to arrange to remove "Mr 
Ghose to hospital before noon so as to enable Dr 
Parry to give instructions to people in hospital 
for special treatment before bo (Dr Parryl would 
go for h s lunch 1 took Mr Ohose to the hospital 
before noou and be w^s p it m the Goan ward 
As DO treatment was given to 3Ir Ghose danng 
tho course of the afternoon on the same day 1 went 
and saw Dr Malik m the evening Dr Malik was 
surpn'cd when ho loiew from me that no »peanl 
trcalment of radiflnt teat was given to Mr Qhose 
\\e went to seo Dr Parry but we conld not see 
him there and had to come back 

Next morning J was by the side of Mr Ohose 
whenl a&ked Nursoabout giving a special treatment 
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rducational faalitics for Inilms in Fiji ato 
Bteadtlj inipiovjDg Decided progress his been 
made dinog IJfi) A sewmdarj Department 
lor Indian lads lias b«;n added to tlh, Teacher 
Training b^hool and % lugbls ijualiflod tu»f 
from New Zealand a blaster of Arfs from the 
staff of the cllmston Hoys’ Collets lias lieen 
placed IB charge Teacher tpuniDg is proccodiOS 
apace This month no less than 67 Xodiin 
teachers and probationers are sitting foe 
t>ualifjing Ccrtincate Lxaimmtions 


for the first time Hmdi is now include among 
cxaminaltoD 6ubj«ts Hindi Im been made 
^mpulsorj in all Indian schools roniersatiocal 
r-oglish mas begin, m class I and Engli b read 
iDfc and wnung m class HI about age nine or 
eight For the hrst tinio a curnciilum has V-ceti 
prosenbM for all Primary schools (classes I— MID 
Adj educated visitor can see stead j progress 
;jna improvement in the quality of the work. 
New schools havo been started also In several 
centres Indians base erected schools at their own 
expense i*a®i Ma> Government had but two 
iDUian schools now there are fiso and another 

built very soon We have nearly 
•*500 children attendirg school now and of theso 
one Wth are girls Thei are all wonderfully 
intelligent as well as healthj looking 

These facts and figures are no doubt 
encouTaging \ ut there still remains a good 
deal to bo done. We hope there will be 
complete co operation between tho Indian 
population and tho educational authorities 
in Fiji to accomplish kins work 

Indians m Japan 

Mr C R brinivasan i meichant of 
Kobe said in an interview to a ropresenta 
tive of the Penang Qaxeitec that lodiaos 
were a small community of business men in 
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^apaa Tl/e total i opnlation of Tndiaes jn 
Japan would not be more than three hundred 
and in Kobe alone the big bu^une^s centre 
of Japan half this number hred Although 
these three hundred Indians were drawn 
from all parl» of India, they were mostly 
Sindhi merchants who are engaged in 
busmens 

There are not many Indians engaged in 
sillied professions in Japan About three 
or four Indians were in the employ of an 
iD'titution Inown as the College of Foreign 
languages where Indian latgnages were a 
aliO being taught to thO'C who desired to learn 
them 

Tho Indians had their organizations in 
Japan known as Indian Clnha where the 
members assemble now and then for recrea 
Von 'l^ose clnbs were to be found m 
Kobe a2j Yokohama 


Questioned as to whether the Indians in 
Japan took a very keen interest jn tho 
political situation of their country, 3fr 
Srmmsan said that there was no sneh 
interest Eren political meetings were 
prohibited m the clubs and their registration 
was allowed only if the clubs gave an 
undertaking to that eftect. 

ktl that the Indians in Japan knew 
about the present situation in India wi'i 
what they conld gather from the newspapers 
which publiehed stray messages from cable 
news agencies 

irc are s contented and prosperous 
minority there The Japanese have a high 
regard for us and our relations with 
them arc cordial said 3Ir Snnivasan Some 
Indiaos had permanently settled in Japan 
while some had formed matrimonial alliances 
with the members of the Japanese race 


IMPORTANT CORRtCTION 

On page I2J, colnnin 2 line 17 for the words «Aifc &lafc aid tnidcr tarioua Innilus 
tttid aiibtiaiei acts ore rtslnclcif to thf nationals of the Dtmmotis (ovctrncil substitute the 
followiog 

‘TThjJe section 2i^, clause 1 of Imperial >«atJoinljty Act of 3014 permit any 
legislature or Ooveminent of British possession to treat differentially dillerciit clae'es 
of Britiib subiects ” 

On page 300 column 2, lino 48 for at read on 
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The Truce 

It woald not bo correct to ‘i'ly tbit tlie 
terms of tlio Gandhi Irwin «;ettleraont bid 
gireu univcrsn! sitisfaction Wc iro among 
its critics though we do not sec tbe least 
reason for nnvbody not to abide by the terms 
faithfully After all it is only a truce to 
seo whether lasting peace cannot be establish 
ed The real thing is what will bike place 
in the future To make the further delibcra 
tiQiis of the R T C *:atisfactory from the 
Indian point of view, it would be necessary 
to give Alahatma Gandhi solid and loyal 
support 

We feel that it would havo boon better 
“ ill political prisoner not merely 
“^Ji/OQtahis and all detenus liad been releas 
cd But we also appreciate the diflicuUies 
'on violent prisoners were released on the 
undtrshpding that civil disobedience would 
be called off and Mahatma Gandhi being tho 
loader of the Satyngraha movcDieot could 
pvQ his word that it would bo stopped But 
be IS not the leader of those who have been 
. ^ suspected to be guilty of violen-'e 
And if they have any leader or leader® lliey 
pe not known and cannot make themselves 
Known So who is to promise that violence 
would cease if they were released ’ VTo 
believe that those who, have been punished 
violence were not all 
really guilty of violence And as for tho 
detenus wo must hold every one of them to 
be innocent unless they are proved guilty 

SoceJefM law 

bound Lorf foJ’m ^ waf 

detenus ° werr\eany"'CTl'uy® a^nTsiSatma 

wejfnor ‘hey 

As for enquiry into police excesses tho 

SZ '‘I , “f °nl lor io! 

«fo fcZ .rS 


sayini: unconvincinj; 
Po S 1 otomplo— a ircll known 

Conitrcss leader is reported to liato said that 
““'■‘"■“"'onl has released 

1 ’’"'a”?" so arc have forBiicn 

f rtZ '‘ho malini: a 

'irtue of necessity 

Candhiji s Praise of Lord Irwin 

tarns'll, Slahatma Gan^i eon 
tains the (ollowinB m praiso of the 1 i4roy ' 

tins Vlfeira"' s5h\J 'I,™'*' hko to slate tlial 

impossible without * 'vould lla^e Icen 

mdustry and oou\l k ® inoshausfiblo 

courtoly I aT Aw aiii unfailing 

nuito lUiconscjQiictv ^ ^• 1 *' thoii„ii 

1 must havc^ also for irritation 

»«caU an> octiwjoa w7i^ mbenw hut 1 cannot 
betrayed into iiritafion ^r. himself to ho 

that he WM 7«ni®?i,°r, •'I’P'iboncc I must add 
negofiatioDs^and I I el ‘ i , 

the paticnc°e'^ wli™ Im' msf* 
eMdence of his nlher P”aaaaaos and (taro 

a manner \hZs Zi2?any“,“ 

-oessary ,t has beconir}'„;‘S,a,n'‘r saS 

whilh'^Loff ImL 

into full play during h!f 

Pandit ilohJal vI “ ” ® conversations witli 

before tbe last L^hoJ^seslmn 

nor were they m endenc? m tim ® 

formal reply given bv W.fpv u 

secretary to ^ "^rahatm^i / r ^ private 

before the commencement^S nfvTn® 

dience beeansp «« Disobe 

not become clear to 'lord f'^^'oes it had 
Bnlish statesmen t/J Z™,'" “‘her 

o^iLnr^ zr;e 

No R T C in India I 

tarSns® "" '■'"‘■m "obafe in the 
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^Ir "Wedfjwood iJenn said tlidt Go\ertlmeBt had 
iarefallr coas'dered the seadins of a Varliamentair 
‘uetegaiion to India forfh'wuh to iwoastitate the 
Hound Table Conference ^rith the addition of 
represenlafires of Con^r^s b«t advantajjog of thi? 
plan were outweinhed by the mportaat pracbcal 
considerations including erieencv of Parliamentary 
situal-on here and the necossitv of much preliminary 
york ID India by the Indians. ImmMiateJy the 
Indian delegates mcltidiog repnjatafatiyes of the 
Congress Vicre prerared to rteurae the discussion 
the Goyernment proposed to invile Iheia to come 
to London to reaume the »ork of the Federal 
Rehtions Committee Thej hoo^ that the whole 
problem -would be ready fo final discu^ion early 
in autntnn 

^ That “exigency of Parliamentary sitoation 
compels the Cabinet to break what was 
tantamount to a promise shows how necessary 
it is for India to have fuU freedom 
The needs of Britain under the present 
ppliliaX relation between England and India 
ontweig*!^ the far greater and more serious 
requirements of India 


ii “Friends of India’ m Britain 
We hare received four paraphlefs en 
titled Police and Peasantry in India 
"India Calling*', “Indian Politics and (be 
Peasant’ and "India. Gandhi and World 
Peace written by Hr Reginald A 
Reynolds and published by the associntioo 
named “Friends of India’ The pampblet» 
arc informing and interesting This asso* 
ciation has been doing considerable good 
work to conrince the British public that 
the cause of Indian freedom is a just cause 
lU address is 46 Lancaster Gate. London, 
JV 2 Its Secretary writes to us, in part 
Ate hare been tryuur as much as roosible to 
rnake the Conpress and Ifahacraa (rfloahis ideas 
understood in this coun’n A\ e have also enuca 
Tcmr^ to make known Ih® conditions ptwainns in 
India today Aery litUo is,ead m tbe Bnii'b 
Press resardios the repres Ion in Inda. ^ 
heiievc tfiat if the fall facts repardinp Ind » 
tnotiR to people in this country they . be 

far more sympathetic to the ladnn can c *ban th^ 
are at p esent. \\ o are oryapumg an estMu^ 
caravan four (-'re p of the cirenhr) ovw a laisa 
part Q( Faibad aod Scotland covenn? *JW 

miles. In this manuer we shall be able to caw 
our mesvjise to thoiwinds ot British people, who 
may never hear or read a word about ioOis 
otherwise 


A MusaJman Indian Speaks to the BriPsh Public 

3Ir nafiznidayet Hosainof Cawnporc who 

went fa Fogland to attend the Bouno 4aWe 
Conference, avrote the following letter to 


tlie Times (London) which was published in 
its Issue of February 10 1931 


To Tar EorroB of the Tuies 
Sir— On leavio? th“ shores of EngUnd I write 
to thank you cordially for the help a ou estend^ 
to the members of the Round Table Conference 
dunng tbeir «t.ar m imgfaad lour wide and 
sympathotic outlook on Indian affairs is moat 
c^iaJly appreciated and I have personally no 
donbt tiut wuh a little more solicitude in relation 
to minority questions on the part of those who 
by their position and standics are able to guide 
pullii.. opinion in Eagland Indian problems will 
sstisfactonli sol»e tbemselres Ouestions relatins: 
to Uoslem minorities are 1 am afraid not having 
that attention which tlieir importance deservts 
riif ifusaliiuins more by sic/inj i< tth tfif Bnlish 
element tn Ltd a ihan anything else have 
atieuafed the sjmpilhies of the Hindus anl 
Fnjlatul ought to Ihnk niaiiy times oier before 
it plajs touaids them any other than an 
fcoito»r<if)/c role _ 

Tour faithfully 

IIafiz IRpayrr Ho \ia (Ca^nporo) 

S b. Kaisari Ilmd Jan 31 


From this it is evident that a certain 
section of Musalmans of India sided with 
the British against the Indian oationalisU 
with some kind of tacit understanding 
that the BriPsU authorities would side 
with tbeia against the Hindus 

T D 


Mahatma Gandhi s War Services 
BeceoUy Mr Wedgtt'ood Benn spoke of 
Mebatma Oaodbi s war services to help tbo 
cause of the British Empire during the dark 
hours of tbe world war Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer could not tolerate that Alahatma 
Gaodbi (be cbampioo of Indian freedom 
shonld be praised for his past services to the 
Bntisb Empire Therefore the coble Sir 
^Michael came out with a letter belittling 
Mahatma Gandbis semcos which was 
published in the Times (London) 

In tbe Issue of 10th February of Times 
Mr B B Ray Chaudhuri gave the following 
reply to Sir Michael 

Sir Mtchacf O Dwyer thinks that the statement 
of the bocretary of State (or India about ilr 
baadhia war vcr^ces is unfair I apnreaate his 
eBCominni of Sir Lmar Uayat Khan but at the 
samo lime 1 can sivo him many examples of great 
-war wrwes done by many followers of Mr Gandhi 
who are now m gaol i'y uncle. Rai Sliaheb O h 
Bxf Chaudhan one ot <Ir Gandhi s followers, wfio 
13 la gaol now la BeoCTi mad“ a large contribution 


As a believer in “non violence Mahatma 
Gandhi should not have aided the cause 
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of Hrili-sU I^lp^■r| 1 llsr ^1 and humin *»liuj;M<*r 
•itinn^ tlip ^\orIl wir lIoAwxr, HiliMmaji 
nui«l Inrp tlnuslit tint lio wn«j nidin;; tho 
cimo of fnodom and Ju^tle* wlion ho 
udtvl lli(> llritish atilhonhci in ncniitinj; 
Indnn'v who for llntain 

Tt i" n fi<t tint moro tinn ono imndrul 
tlioimnd Indnni died dtinn" tlie ^TO)!li w»r 
in fishhn» f>r Ilritim and a IirRo nnmKrr 
of Indnns wore wniindtd Tlion Indium 
contnbutid Iitri Fiim*! to llntun's war 
die t, WInt in-. Indii Kot m rtttira 

Dr D N Mallras Lectures 

Dr I) \ Mnitra of Cidcntta. after Ins 
n cent extensive tour in Turope including 
Soviet Hu-.'.n Ins been {tivm? some senes 
of hntorn lectures in order t> mate the 
public share in Ibo lessons and CTpcncnces 
of htb tnnr undtrtaVen to get a direct 
climpso of tho reconstructive cfTorts m the 
Furopcan States, re formed after the (.rtat 
\\aT and the revolution Tlieso lantern 
lec uros are intended to create an mtorest 
and a desiro in our men and svonieD for 
foieign educational travel to extend tho 
bounds of their niental honzoo and widen 
iif' « OQ fife and to help them to 

get a fuller view of tnitli from difTorent 
angles thus, to help them to live a fuller 
truer and a more cfiieient life for Iherusolvos* 

and their ccuntjT A\c arc glad to K 

that he has boon getting big andicrces 
riiesc interesting and instnictivo lectures 
will be continued in April ’-'-lures 


Monm wnifitv loi; aI'kiu 10:11 


India In Bondage ’ 

(I. . n''* ('"Scplraibor M 30 nnrabor of 

in Bondace ’ in tho L„„*„ 

It It ivaio nosnTtS 


I; \U f.lo.rj Tl,oi,ir«0n 
III} India In lirnlv'* I bn 1 tiie r-nii i< 

»t)| I'll m other i<trvn< and row cinii’^rtV i 
\nenn In n iwiTrlikt i^ent out from J n'lir 
Vill Jim ihere'om do me ih" faioirartil 
jastieo of allowing m> verr lri<*fh to ntl\ i 
joif onhmms / 1 eonfme mvMlf lo Ih'' it% n .m 
imiH riant charvrw ‘ 

■ U? .'f*! Ihomp'.nn nire«f'nta the J«v,L , 
imti lolirrit llntim This i no (nm 

bTal,-,'-; S 

Uoaemment m fnglatil of th- Am 

WiSS'/nTnlT’’""''' nnial^',''i','Si 5 ,?,V „5 

i. nitrcn wrl , r<‘“ mllomli-.' 

Iiupn.rn"-»C 

tonro-fAo lire 'to' 

IS in error ant nM L ’ '*/ rhamj'-.on who 
the flflh r-a«e Hh/*® mer. i 

an 1 when a i.xli where 

fraoce n mail r of L iSmV* foiisht m 

m'nns Hear tim ,i,„« '?^o^''iw''nce i it is Ly no 
IS that wh ther iSo ’ Tho lnit> - 

rcsjvs fs or II t fow of '■alue m otlcr 

with j^reat r earo to V^Sracy 

'”'l m 

opinion ehouhl i\orLin~ American IjUtril 
which uwaa Hriu^;}. ftnil“''i' i ‘he •«!ttJcmcn; 

hardest to trying their 

» poliej that of ifnfii*’ Itntain la% 
subjection, 'llciawhiio i ili ” a forewT 

•>« ,mH and it ,s Table Conf nnce 

raemtjers avfaonroAaboMii.fl® ‘hat its Indian 

UiwightheyniTihopin m ^ PutnoLs caen 

noiret^rd the nnirsh"T.^ni«'l“.J™^ of paace do 
f I ^ouderiaad and p..*}* ^"''uiics 
Umtence both make“ni l|ibli«hor Hr 

3 ® !*' 1UJ inabihtj to hnd m.fi.Vk''* rresume 
60 hi? a book V dailp ff'’® >n 

spaca I quite agrco^tlia?^*^ unhmitel 

Tp-S^Sc 


if it wcie gospel truth ^®riD as India m Doada'*a^^w,M anthologv 

pays for all this ^“‘“''astic tributw '’L appendix of 

sSerland following letter of Dr 5 ?- rcnodical. of thought 


S^nMnnd h,. recentr'^ppS £ 
In yonr i.sne „f J„,j, 31 j.„„ published , 


*md groat pcnodi^Ia ^w?,oi of thought 

had sent tho tiook^ months ago 

a^onewho thi^s S' 

hve etrora send for this »?,i "podago’ lias onlj 
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my mode'atiOD , 

The cnlm sagEMts that Dr BhadetUnae 
boot IS part ol the American Diberals 
«aea.our to wrect the 
tobobronsht about by the Eonnd T^bte 
^nnf^v^pn('^ In doiD? SO he shuts hi-> e> es 
to the “ct that Dr Snnderlanda boot 
Speared m India Brat serially a lew y^ 
SloTthoK.TC began ito bn^ “J 
than ra boot lorm also belore the Bnteh 
Goremmcnt promised a 
^able conference In America, too 

Kr ^B'lSrpertps’ DrSion”' the 


oncienf (uid modern Indian History and 
Culture Recently "n 

has inangnrated an Institnte of Ind an 
History and Cultnre Fnrtbermoro one raav 
be iSined to inquire if 
aulhontieip m India have pronded adequate 
facilities in Indian Unirersities for research 
in Indian culture Indian Unirereities 
shonld become centres 

problems of world cnltnre And if « ^ 

for Indian culture be founded m Britain 
that counter should pay for it If the Indian 
public treasury or the Indian 
iMOired to pay the occupant of the chair 
shonld be an Indian hr preference 


hoci ch'ihd^h^-rc hSs 

£ ?,?m^'od“B7DT Saodo^iid Ohd | 

his Ihdi-m publisher ,b| ' 

S'ot'S Vjtnbsd .Xdi. 10 •"“JhX 
m ^^lerl^ , . , ^ the 

lomia out more to spore the 

hove been so E™'™?* “ „„‘to occideotat 
Amencon oothor .i?'”'’.'* .is pointed out 
that not one of the emR A the boot? 
by him affects the this rejoinder 

Why did be not ,s o lial .nd 

prose that osen one ol them 
a senons error ’ .. . jjjg “bulky 

Tlie cntic American publisher 

-rScro^'i^S'Aror^“ ^e 

Iv7ro.rhe.i..eJt»du. 
to hiN gonerositr 

Jt Chair ol Imtia" Calture in 
In connection with a letter pnMis 
laiinary last m «io culture 

the foundation of » ctiair ^ 

,a Rntam it may f<» 

Oerman universities nave 


Celebration of Buddhas Birthday 
\ few weeks hence Buddhists all orer 
the world will celebrate the Buddba » birth 
day la India the celebratioo should not 
be^confined to the professed 
Boddha. His teachings and 
profoundly wnoenced others also ^0“ 

IS the greatest figure in tbe history of India 
at least So all India should take part m 
tome celebrations of a perfectly nnseetanw 
character at Sainath Benares, by preference 
where the Buddha preached hi» first seraon 
The whole Hindu and Buddhist world 
(bwm China. Japan etc) should make an 
annual pilgnmago to Benares 
Is it not possible to start a 
from this very year so that the -oOO^ 
birthday of Boddha to take place a few 
yeare hence may be fittingly celebrated 
iQ Benares, when the Bnddhuts from all parts 
of tbe world would participate in it 

I believe that by holding celebration of 
Buddhas birthday, we shall be able to do a 
great deal to rouso a group consciousness 
.oiQDg the Baddhi.ts and Hindns Lord 
Buddha was p ^sibly the greatest of the 
social reformers of the world who fought 
a-minst the hereditary caipte system and 
oricslcraft and gave human rights to 
' women ^e shonld u>e Buddhist tradition 
Uodias naboaal heritage) to farther the 
cause of soaal reforms especially education 
of women 

' Sir lohn Campbell— an Anti Indian Propagandst 
[ Sit John Campbell is notorious for his 
f anil Indian propaganda m America, through 
his articles published m theA/funfic 
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1\ad no faith in th*.'5< bodies and considered 
their atmosphere demonlizinp Ho was 
})ro-.ccDtod several time-' by the (lOTernment 
and was sentenced to impruoament more 
than thnoe He had a nndcoas of 
workers around him and was really an 
institntion m himself He was the General 
Secretary of the Congress held at 
Cawnpore He was once elected the President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee and was 
occupying the prominent position of the Presi 
deaf of the All-fndia Hindi Literary Conference 
Quite unassuming m his manners, with a 
heart which keenly felt for the oppressed, 
and a face whith spoke of long sufTering 
and transparent sincerity, the personality of 
f»anesh Shankar Vidyarthi had a pocoliar 
charm of its own 

S]t .-^anesh Shankar Vidyarthi ha-> met 
hf>j deatK^obly while serriog his country 
and his ufo will rcRinin a preat ctamplc 
for the poor aspiring journalist who wants 
to servo his motherland in her hght for 
Fwdom 


The Non Communal Outlook of the Hindu 
Maha&ahha 

The Qoa'Commuoal ontlook of the llindn 
Mahasdbha in politics is w^H known to 
iopatlial observers Addifional proof of that 
fact IS fnmiibed bv a statement on the 
coming constitutional reforms issued by its 
Tt'orking Committee from ^cw Delhi This 
manifesto which is printed below was very 
carefully considered and hnally. unaoimonsly 
approved it a meeting of the Working 
?onimittee held on March 23, 1^31, at which 
Pandit "Madin ^lohan ^falaviya took the 
leidiag pirt 


The Hindu Mahasabha and Constitutional Reforms 
The Working Committee of the Iliiidii 
Mahasaliha has adopted the following statement 
ujQostJbitional retonni! winch is 
ruhh'shwl for central loformation 

Tho Hindu jfahasatifia desires to r>0'n‘ o“t 
It has throachout and tonsistcntly taken up a 
rosifwD which is stnctly mticnal on the coro»nm»l 
issn- It believes tliat no form o! Mtwnal 
respooviblc sdf government which Indri is 

strogsling to achieve, and which t neland is 
pledged to agree to is compatible with scpor^c 
communal electorate or representation la the 
legislature and admmJ'>tnitiQn which fnacbon 
for the geaeniJ good and secular well-being of 
the country a;< a whole- it h prepared to sacrifice, 
and eip^s all other communities to saenhee. 
fommanal considerations to tmld up 


responsiU** eoveraments which can 1*1 worked onl> 
bj a mutt-try of person** belonging to tig; same 
political party and not nec(ssan!y to the same 
creed so that a.freem.'ot on public ijaestiorLS. 
economic social and rohlical should bo Iho 
of Riotiul confidcjjco and co-opention 

The position of tho Jlaha<ath«is mbodicl m 
the following propositions 

(If There should bo one common elcctonl foli 
consisting of voters of all communities ind cr<vil- 
citizens and nationals of tho same btatc 
(ij There should not f>o ani separate communal 
electorate is pronping of voters fij religion 
in community constiturncios 

Tlier* should not be an> roscnitton of 
scats for any religious community as such m the 
legislature 

(4) There should not l)C any weightago given 
to anj Mmmuait} ai it can f-e done onlj at the 
expense of another 

(Of The franchtec should Ic mjiform for all 
ommunitios m the Bante province 
(f»> The franchise should te uniform all over 
India for the Central or ledoral I«»psliture 

(7> There should lie statutorv tofe-guards for 
the pTDfcclion of mioontics la regard to their 
bngoage rehgion and racial laws and easterns 
as framed the [<«?agiic of Nations on tho 
proposals of ib oni-inal memleii> mclnduig Indiv 
and His lb;eslj e (rotcrameac. and now eelorccd 
in many a ^t^^e of rwoostnuted kuropi in'‘liidiBR 
Turkey ^ 

(tj) There should l« noauestion of the protection 
of majontieo in any form. 

(0) There should not f« onv alteration of 
existing fiotindancs of provinceu without expert 
cxaminatioQ of boguistic administrative financial 
strateme ind other coosidcraDons mvolv^ by a 
Roundance Commission to he sfwialJy ippomfed 
for the purpose 

(1(1) Id the proposed Federation rwidusry 

K wert should rest with the Central oi ledonLl 
ivemment for the unity and well f^emeof tndu 
is a whole 

(ID DilTercnccs of relit'on < reed or contiss-uon 
stialt not prejudice anv (adnn national lo matters 
refatiDC to the enjovraent of nvil or politioal right- 
as tor instance adroisswo to public employment, 
(unctions and honours ortho cxortiso of riofc«‘'ions 
and industnes 

It IS noteworthy that this statement of the 
Hindu 3Iahasabbi is rn perfect necord with 
whit Mr Ramsay NfacDonald I’nino Alinister 
of Great liritam said in the course of his 
last speech on the subject of tho Konud 
J!aWe J>yi£e«e3Vi<* -af -fhP jiehate -inifAiteii .Jjv 
him in the Honse of Commons Said ho 

If every conshtuencj u to i>e cirraarkod as to 
community or interest, there will be no room J ft 
for the growth of what we consider to tc purelv 
political organiraUons which would comprehend all 
commumtiea, all creeds all classes all conditions 
of faith This «i one of the problems wlnth bis to 
he laced heeaasc. if India is going to develop a 
robust politusd life there must t« room for Nitiomil 
Itolibcal parties basevl upon conceptions of M/as 
interest, and not upon conceptions regirding the 
weU-reing of any field that is emallcr or le-s 
axnprehensiTe Ihin the whole of Inilia Tl 
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ih^re H 1 mixlil M ) rojcsil ircvnlinp Ui.it a 
1 rui'O'sal IS tinlo ihit thrn, flioula not W 
0Q7nnuauv constiUifnacs \x UK a commun.il rofrfitnr 
1 ut tLit t( cro fhoul I 1 0 a «-ninoinn rcai ter in tJie 
con tjtMmcies \wtt)iat iviih a common reuiMer 
1 certain pcn.eiil3_n of i\i ri'«ontatton shtmlu liO 
Miannfccd to cxrtim communitic<i It ii Uio fln»t 
iropo«a! m 1 somew lilt man’ oUmctise democratic 
form tut gtiil cs eolnllj tho Mme 

U H difiWnU to tonamco tlicso ^erj ucir 
utl willful jTwplc (lulv'tx.'afcs of communal rerreseota 
tioni Ih-it if j ou Bivo one commnmtj ncialitaije 
ton cannot create wculitaaQ tmt of oothine ion 
Jn\c to take It from Romelodj else \\ heji th‘\ 
lUtcoTcr ii\at they become coBfu‘'e‘l indeed an I 
find that thej nro up acainst a bnck wall 

Another passage from the Premiers 
Rpopch requires to bo quoted 
,, It 13 a aery cunotis proUeni and if lion 
Members oi ho are interested m these consfitiitional 
and political points ciro to nwl carefully the 
Minorities Commiltcoa Keport. I promiso them 
one of tho moat fascinatinclj inlcrestins studies 
which tUci base undertaken , . , 

\on build up a Lemslatiire a.s this is ouiU 
111 by coDstitucn les. \ otinc in constituencies w 
not to bke place and cannot *t tho moment talc 
llacc in the waj that totinc in our cooslitueocice 
takes place, whero jou misnt luvo an aristocrat 
as one candiditc and 1 Morkins mia as aaotber 
\on would liaso Tout constituencies divided up 
into sections mta a certain number of w*orLios 
class const itueneics where nobwly but ViorlnoR 
men could run as candidates a c-crtain number 
of 8ii Church of Enslaod constituencies where 
nobody but communicatins memt<r3 of the Church 
or Ensland could run until jou Idled up the 
hundred pet cent <jt jour constitucaacs in this 
"aj Then bf/br* anj election took place »l would 
1)6 perfcctls eerlmn that Church of Lnslaod people 
would hare, saj 15 per cent of tho F&its here 
workinc cl-ws Bay 2o per cent and bo on 

vVnother problem that faces os from (hit point 
or viow IS 11 your leffislatiiro is to bo composed 
in these watertight comportments those commtiniU 
tight compartments, whom are you gomg to 
aepo nt your Lxecutive ? Tho claim ui put that 
tho Bxecutire *.e., the Administmtion tlie Cal met 
shall also be dwided into w atertight compartment'* 
“Mr H. N Brailsford tho distingalshcd 
British journalist has written in a Bimilar 
strain in The Kalton and ihc Athcnamm of 
January 10 1031, thus 


The advance will be perilous and unliapn> 
mless the new constitnlion brings with jt Iho 
roiUty with the, forms of democracy 

On one condition there ought to bo no heeitation 
Pari mentacy institutions cannot function on tho 
lasi5 of separate communal electorates ^Vblle 
these remain no stable parties can be formed oor 
can the electorate be trained to vote on the social 
ind economic issues which clamour for constitutional 
liandling If the Moslem diehaids lefo anj 
TOlunfarj settlement wnth t e Hindus the Bntteh 
Oovernmen* roust be prepared to dictate That 
wav out of the tmpas^t even the Muslims m thmr 
hearts tn sht welaime- So much, in a talk which 
1 had at Delhi their ablest leader confessed Badt 


and firwanl wc lufl argu'd wj.en at Lvt h« 
mo llurting ont “A lioKniment 
should goi m. ^011 all N Iicxe m iBinglo rlO' wnt'’ 
Wlij dont ton imjvwo it ' 

With this one cliance the T^silnlili of cepmtie 
deinocmilr fcovemment would liegm for in lo- 
lartitH woull l<i ilnvcn fo M'ck fiiinort for 
I n gnmmos wficro to«iaj It Bufllcea to wj peal to 
religioiH preja liw 


Evils 0f Official Inaction ’ 

The reider is aware that m tin 

Kishorganj «tib division of tlio Mynionsingli 
District there was widespread plunder 
assault, arson and mtinlor by Moslem mobs 
and that largo number, of ofTtndtrs wero 
not arrested and tried on the ofTiciall) 
declar^ pround that i( that weto done 
agncuUure m the district would sufTcr and 
there would bo loc.il famine in consj^jenco* 
it IS also known tbit oven after tlift harrest 
had been parncred tlicso men were not 

arrested i«d tried It is not, therefore 

to be wondered at that there should bo 

outbreaks of \iolcncc again at Ki^iorgini 
MOic against olliciils themsclres. 


uymcn^iDRn 'lan a 

The Mahomc<Lan ( ircle OfTIccr of Mkli m 
KishoTejtanj s ivpofUal m hive l«n assaulted 
at itna when ho hotl gone to distill iito 
agncultunl lams 

,1® ryot* were asked U 

meet the tirolo omwr at the house of a local 
wmindar where on_Manii b a Uigo number ol 
Mi^om^s nsseniHed Tho ihhomedan ryof. 
of ytharram numl^nng aloiit fu domandetl 
that ihqwholo amount of IK iqoo which was 
with tho Urde fifiicer wis meant for them 
ill? fbat thej coull 

not ect more flmn Hs q jior 

iDsiMcd upon paj mcBi 

oHIb jo to e% cry ono of thorn and when ihej 
threatening in their a^tnde 
Iho Circle Officer askod them to keep uuiot other- 
wise ho would send for tho police 

Immcdialclj it is reported badac Sekh of 

andioflictcd two blows on, the < ircle lOfllcer 
jausing Be\..ro injuries to tJio «houllei¥ The 
tliicil Wow which Was Rimed at the hSid wa« 
winledofTby a CTonAirfar who Md ^o^f 

feo'thfSrolToS “* '» 

The infuriated mob tlioreaffer is allegwl to 

&;S”o=Sc?r"iS'Ah'C ““ 

Tho sif«aUoa was ea\«l b\ a nleador of 
rth' «onS?”,„ '"h„''Sods‘ 


iwusw lup mtm attempicl to break oi 

kick against them but 
^entliw™ ^ ° Jocahtv they 
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The District Jlag trat-i Mr IL Qrahatn 'iho 
was m tho n6ir,libonThood at ttie time went to 
Itna on Uioday follovnng the oceunence It is 
reported that the police with the assiatanco of 
the local people raided Dtharpara and saocecdcd 
in arrtstiDg thirteen men The others ineludiDg 
feadar had left the viUacQ earlier 

The arrested cica ^lave l«a brought to 
Mymecsinsh and lodged in the local laiL— i P 1 


Soviet Fighting Forces 

Ti/c Titnes {London), in ib issne of 
Febiaary 27th 1^31 publishes the foilowins 
interesting news item 

_ , . _ liio* Fen. 26 

Unschhcht, Deputy Chairman of the State 
I Janniog Commission and former £X?puty {firman 
of the Revqlutionarr Slilitan Council has published 
ngurGb to show that 1030 piaoed the Sonet fighliog 
fortes on a “eranite lonndation and that m 1931 
WB sfVf rai e the fighting power of the Red 
‘*my taV stiU Kigher level 

lie espAina that the core of tho Sonet mtfitary 
sjatera la the highly trained thonsh namencal^ 
not larse (oG’OOUl troy “But wodonot 
rorget for a single minute that snih the Ked 
drim alone we cannot deal tho arrara capitalist 
world a ■Amiahuig blow Bat the USj? R. hv 
inexhaustitle reserves, particularly Oaoaviakbim 
ithe Society for Promoting Chemical and Aenal 
"arfaro) which now has more than 90000W 
members with ever increviing training centres foi 
aviation and gas warfare. 

Wilbia too years tho Russian Corcromeot 
has developed a Red Army composed of 
^6^000 highly trained men sod officers This 
force js supporfed by about 0000000 or 
more reserve In Indn British experts tell 
(he Indian people (hat it will take more 
than twenty five year* to“Iodianize the exist 
mg Indian army of about loOOOO vnen ' 
fife Vie Unhih mihlafij officials ami ejrperls 
efficient than tho Icatlers of the J?o/ 
Irmy * If theif aie not ificre ii onbi one 
ronelunon — Pntish nfftetoU do not tnsh to 
hnndoirr Indian natinnol deface in Indian 
hand-t 

T 1> 


The Hew President o( the Permanent 
Coart of IfiterRatianal fastica 
Hod All- Idstci the former lapancse 
Arab-issador to France has been recently- 
elected (ho ne" (’resident of tho AForW C«nirt 
at the Hague This is another rccognitioii 
of iapan as one of the greatest AVorld Powers 
It also denioDStnte that giving equal 
opportnaity an V«nn statesman can not 
only hold his own but can also demensfrate 
bis supenonty AA o congratnlate Hon 


Tashce Adatci lu his accession to the post 
of tho Prcsideut of the Horld Court 

Tnpao with one-fiftli of India s population 
has become one of the greatest World Powers 
Japan with very little raw materials, has 
become one of tho greatest industrial nations 
Japan has developed her army, navy air 
/orccs and raerebant marine thronsh her 
own elTorU Let us hope that India will 
follow toe foot steps of Japan in asserting 
national sovereignty 

T D 


The Working of the Imperial Library 

e have received a copy of tho 
report on tho working of the rmpcrnl 
Library Calcutta for the period from 
1st April 192b to olst Alarch 1080 and 
arc glad to note that maaj of the defects 
referred to in our February issue have 
been or arc on the »a> to being remedied Tiie 
credit for this is enfirel) due to Air Jv 
AsaduUah to whom we did an naintentioDal 
wrong in oor ignorance \t the time of 
wnliDg the previous note wo were not aware 
that be bad been bolding temporary charge 
of the library for the last two years and hid 
not also received a copy of the report winch 
shows the record of his work 

The slackness in the working of tho 
I (bniry has it seems been long standing The 
resalting abases will therefore probably tale a 
good deal of (ime to be irradieafed completely 
\\e arc however glad to sec that among 
tho many reforms intioduced b> Mr 
As.adullali tbe qoickeoiDg of the process of 
ac<ioinng nod cataloguing, books has been 
one which will bo most approuated 
by the users of the library Tho Ijcague of 
Nations publications to which we alluded 
have non been catalogued It is a pity that 
they are not yet available to the public 

The toot cause of all the liandicaj s oi 
tho library i>, of couRo tho stinginess of the 
Government in all matters of public utility 
This is a drawback the blame for which can 
certainly not be laid at too doors of ito 
employees But it is satisfactory to learn 
that Air Asadwllah hi-i been able to pursuado 
sDRie Government Departments at any rate to 
supply (he libtnry with their publications 
fnic which has meant a saving of about five 
thousands rupees for iL 
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Pandit Jawaharlal on Indian Economics 

'lUo ccQuomic oxploititiou of India lias 
been in the forefiont of Indnn political 
agitation for more thin half n centnry It 
was only Mith tho bwadeslii movement in 
Bengal about three decides ago that it found 
Us active expression In those diys Bengal 
took up tho cau«o of controlling Indian 
banking insurance, trade and manufactures 
with a vigour and enthusiasm which uu- 
fortunateiy was fat in oacess of our business 
ability and resources As a result tuaoy of 
tho great economic institutions then stirled 
do not exist today Some no doubt have 
prospered others are still carrying on some 
how In those days however it v\is Indian 
idealism which tried to fight foreign 
capitalism Taking this fact into account 
our success was phenomenal To day Indian 
capital has seen the patriotic and economic 
necessity of fighting foreign capitalism and 
great financiers are entering politics whole 
hcartedly This is symptomatic of the doom 
of foreign capitalism in India 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a recent 
article in the ntndiisian Times has exposed 
. the whole thing thoroughly This deserres 
tho intelligent appreciation of all Indians 
who contribute m one way or another to the 
economic exploitation of India by scheming 
foreigners Wo reproauce his article in part 
below for the information of those who baro 
not jet stcB it The article reads as follows 

lor the past ten years India has worked for Ihe 
boycott of foreiim clota The eiploUatioa of India 
haa been carried on for long in a variety of wavs 
some obvious enoufcli many others veiled and 
deceptive Cloth was chosen as tho major item of 
our boycott not only becao'e it represents a great 
dram trom India but also because it has been tte 
classic example of exploitation m India On (ho 
boycott of cloth therefore the nation concentraf^j 
specially m the course of the last year and met 
with very great success Congrtss stood pnmanh 
for khaddar so that millions of epmners m« 1 
weavers might profit by the boycott and develop 
thoir ancient subsidiary industry again But m 
order to make the boycott a complete success every 
effort was made by the Congress to seicoro the 
co-Qpcration of Indian cloth manufacturers wnf 
to tins co-operation was due largely tho soccese 
of the lojcott of foreign cloth Indian maanfac 
tutors of cloth have naturally jiroRtted bj the 
toycott which was to their advantage 

Congress has hoped that the prohts seenred hy 
them uculd not be used for personal advanta^ 
but would go towards the betterment of lidionr 
which so sorely needs better conditions Congress 
also hoped to induce them to promise to assist m 
every way in freeink India from other forms pf 
foreign exploitation 


Issv lUNCl 

One o! the tlirceliona in which lcokai,e of 
ualioual rcsourtpa ts taking filace is the fieja 0| 
vnaunticc I «twlereta’'d that under tbw head 
alone there is a net drain from this conntp of 
somethin/ hko 15 croros a j car It la deplorable 
that this should bo so in spito of tho fact tluat 
several verj rcpiil.il le insuranco, uistitutiona exin 
m this coiintrj It is further deplo^'ble that in 
this dram many an Indian assists tho tarLi„tter 
and repntabiG and otliocwiso patriotic firms of 
Indians are acting ns tho agents or rather as tho 
brokers of alien insunnco companies ror the 
sake of some personal advantage tho economic and 
political freoaom of tho country is thus pntm 
jeopardy I hope that all Indians will realize tho 
impotlancc of stopping tins drua of insurance 
money and patronizo only Indian institutions 
I'boEiax BA.\ks 

boreign banks work m this coimtrj as a part 
of tho eonmercial operations of their own nationals 
The Ontish Bints are ol fho BntisJj 

Chamber of Comniereo and they share their o/*look 
Bntish trado helps Bntish hanking and Z.tilish * 
banking helps British trade. There are atVpnsscnt 
as many as lO foreurn banks in India. Tho> liave 
a m^nopoU m the field of foreign exchnoge and 
the financing of foreign tnde Thej work m this 
country m a dosed ring througli an ossocia ion of 
thmt own Thev have developed such itrenglh 
that It IS impossible for any Indian malitution to 
corn® on the scene and to oxpoct to oixsrato 
without hcavj Josses being inflicted on it. Not 
being content with tli^ir ncUviiies at the ports and 
in the field of foreign trade, tho foreign lAonks 
nave invaded tlie interior of India and they at® 
now eotmsed m the operations of ordinan com 
njercial banking mih reference to internaf trade 
Tnev have opened more branches and have m 
crelJ!^eu their activities at tlio older branches m 
such s manner that they not only eonireto 
eenooslv with all Indian institutions but have 
also inllicfcd a definite set hack to the Imponal 
tunic of Jndia Towards Indian instihitions they 
have been notonousl} hostile Thej refuse all 
CO operation and thej have shown a spirit ol 
intolerance o! Indians not only in the field of 
nanktng but also m shipping and insurance Before 
eiviQg assistance to their clients they deinand 
fseuiMces that tho shipping and insurance would 
be eJiectw through foreign institutions la tbcir 
I'eteonnel no Indian finds a place either of honour 
or dignity It is verj doubtful it they are even 
paying proper taxes in this country on the lio,an 
prohts which they should be making 
X ilovsTBocs Sneanov 

, Tho tragedy of the whole situation appears, to 
he that their pwple operate m India not from 
raomos which thej bring over from abroad but 
ttom vn^erj deposited with them bj our own 
Pphpjo. The amount of such deposits 1 under 
stend has increased m the last 30 years by over 
^ ner «nt and they liave to^ay tietwecn Hs 70 
& li? t crores of Indian money m their liands 
With nis money they have helped the effective 
tiaiLsfer of trading operations from Indian hands 
into foreign bands Tlie eoDtinued existeaco in 
this country of theso foreign banks m their 
pre^t position must result m the continued 
esclusioa of Indians from the Tegibmate handling 
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of the trade of their own countrj \\ ith resources 
which they gather m India they are ma 
rosiUOTi to seenro not only banking proftU but 
trading profits for ttieir own nationals with alt 
the liarmful elTects on Indian aspirations Ml 
Indian enterprise This B a monstrous situation 
calling lor immediate notice and notion tree 
country would permit this for any length of time 
The foreign banks have found a ready and wer 
generous hospitality m India but many of them 
hare not scrupled to abuso it by a systematic 
weakening of Indian mstitutionsand ly enginecnng 
Stacks on them . . . 

It IS stranger still that momes are aenositea 
by Indians with these foreign hanks actnaliy at a 
rate lower than they are able to obtain from 
Indian institutions Apart from an item ot proiit 
of Rs 80 lacs on thus account a.one these foreign 
lostmitions levy a charge on the entire forej^ 
trade of this country ranging from K- “Pt to 
Rs bO) crores 

FeoNonre Fbeed'iu 

» \SeVe carrying on a great struggle for political 
Irwdom^It 13 w^ll to riialtte howerer that 
TOhtical freedoin is a delusion without economic 
liwlora If wo merely ooncentrato on the politii^ 
side of freedom wc shall find our 
rontinue and our last stale will be worse than 
the frst » A time will come 1 hope when ■» 


shoald work with a siew to establish fullest 
socitd wcU bemff Those that share m the 
national dividend of India without contri 
bating towa^d^ it proportionately, will Inse 
to change over to a new policy or go 

As to the betterment of labour conditions, 
all workers should realise that they also must 
work to their fullest ability Just a» there is 
no divine Tight of capital there is similarly, 
no divine right of the proletariat 


\ C 


The Presidential Address 
\ allabhbhai I’atel s 


Mr N allabhbhai Patel s presidential 
address is brief to the point and business like 
He 18 a^ye all a man of action \Dd his 
addrcs'i is therefore cliaractenstic of him 
It IS devoid of au> oratorical llights and is 
quite Incid 

After appropriate aod respectful feeling of 
references to the lato Paodit Motilal hehni 
aod Mnnlaoa Mahomed Ali Mr Patel 
observed 

In this connection I would couple those 

mem lor me iieneni oi » »«>' — sr-s~ nameless heroes who unknown to fame and novel 

r^pe” will be controlled b> the sutc T^day canog for it hid down thei^r Ines m the 

oven the State is not ours, so there can ^.no qqq noient struggle dunne the past twelve 

1 iMtion of Its controlling them. But even loM> oieoths Jfay iheir souls ryst m poaoo and maj 

• ■ ..... ... .. gf^{0i 

ihiog ii 


for which 


and Slot merely for the *t^ctwn 

foreign institution should bo 

in India to the detriment of the Indian people. 

We note with pleasure the advent of a 
, man like Pandit Jawabailal m |he field of 
hnildmg up an econoraicdly free Indra 

insnranco corapaoics and banks wo 
bn.U op by Ina,ops..™r7 


there was the following reference 
recent Panjab executions 
The execution of youug Bhagat Singh Sukhdev 
and Rajgura has filled the country with deeji 
resentment 1 cannot identify m>self with their 
methods I have no doubt that political murder 
13 no less reprehiosiblc than any other bnt the 
ratnotism the daring and the sacnfice of Bhagat 
^ingh and his comrades commaad my admiration 
The heartless and foreijni nature of the government 
never more atnkiogly demonstrated than 


onill up oy lu '•» •’ . losDired was never more alnkiogly demonstrated than 

sacce>sfully They should only „hole of m ihmr carrying out of the executions m the teeth 

to work for the betterment of the wnoie oi nQiTcrs.al demand for the 

Tn<li«i and not for the benefit of particular coinmutation of the death sealence Let us not 
India a n „,nT,nccs Even now some however be deterred from our purpose in a fit of 
communities „efcrence for resentment. This insolent exhibition of their 

Indian banks show an undue p -irmed power but adds to tho heavy indictment 

the members of one community or pre*iucc agamst the soul less system and lacreases our 
This should stop and all genuine b^incss capacity fw vmdit^ng our proition if we would 
inissnouiu ,, f . l i j backed up refuse to bo detlected from the straiglit and narrow 

ventures of all Indians should m. ^ ^ ha,e chosen. May the souls of the brav. 

by our. national institations P a patriots rest in peace and maj tJieir fimihes fnd 
Othorwise foreign bankers will readily m«e ,^{3^ ,n the fact lluif the nation is a sharer 
advanLacc of all economic nfts Indian „ ,he,r ttwuming 
capital roust be stimulated lo bis opinion 

maximum production at a oroht Thoujdi there have luxu al'crralioas it 13 a 

profit and not for a fact beyond ehalfengo that India lias given a 

based on monopolistically controlled prouuc- s,ngnlar proof to tho world tLat mass nonviolence 

tion All economic institutions Isome of « no longer tlie idle dream of a visionary ora 

whmh have rdSnsongm and sanction) mere h .nng It is a solid faet 
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o{ pos^iUilvtit,-^ for ■\ Iinm-xorty v.lMck is 

CToaninff for Mint of faith Icncitli tho\ici(.ht 
of -vioVenco of which it has afmobt iiuvlo a fetish 

He pai3 a dtio mead oI praiso to Iho 
peasants the women and tlio cluldrcn for 
their part in the non violent strupglo ‘tnJ 
said 

1 fluak It would not ho at all wronKtotivo 
tlwm iho 1 ulk of the credit for preservation of 
nonsiolencc and tho consofinent suceoss of flic 
inoiemcnt 

Ho considered tho Onndhi-lrwm truce 
pcrtectly honourable for both the parties and 
said 

"iour Morkinii Committei lias cntcret into the 
Settlement m anticipation of your approval \on 
are now in\ited formally to codorso It Tho (om 
raitteo havine aoceptod it as j onr ncciedited 
representatives it is not I take it oiento\oii 
to repudiate it . but it is open to you to pass a 
\oto of no-conlidenco m the present exeetitive and 
appoint better agonts 

\ccQrding to his interpretation of the 
truce terras 

Under the constitution clause of tho SetUement 
It IS open to ns to press for Poroa bwanj to ask 
for complete control over our defence forces 
foreign aUairs tinanco fiscal policy and ihc like 
Ihere would lie safesiuatds or reservations or as 
tho lato Tandit llotilalji called them adjustments 
conceived in our own interest. When power 
passes from one to the other bj a^reemcot there 
are always ftafe-suatds in the interest of the 
party in need of reparation or help Tho continued 
exploitation of India for close on two centuries 
renders it necessary for us to seek assistance in 
several respects from external eowrcee This we 
would gladly take from Britain if she is willing 
t6 give 

Ho then entered into detail® Regarding 
defence he held 

Thus we would need military skill and there 
IS no reason whj wo may not receive banhsli 
assistance in this direction 1 have taken only 
imo telling ilUistratioo out of others that msy 
Huygested Tlio defence safe guard may there 
fore bo the retention of British officers or as 
some would saj even privates, l«it wo could 
never let our defence be controlled b> the British 
M e must liavo the full pow er to ma) e mistakes 
W 0 may traiefully receive Bntish advico never 
dictation The fact h that tho British army in 
India IS an array of occupation Defence is a 
misnomer frankly tho army is for defending 
Brit sli interests and British men and women 
against any intenial uprising 1 cannot rc^l a 
single instance m which the Indian army was 
renuirod for the protection of India to hght a 
loreignpower True there have been expeditions 
on the Frontier wars with Afghanistan Bnlish 
historians liavc taught us tliat tliey were wars 
more of aggression rather than of dcfenca "W e 
must not therefore bo frightened by lie bogey of 
we gn designs uixin India. In my opmum if 
we need an array w e certainly do not nerf the 


octopus v,o are daily I Icodmg to support If 
Controls lilt its way the nrraj will sutler 
immediate reduction to its desirable proportioQ 
On tho financial safe guards lus opinion js 
Nor can tvQ divide flnnncnl control with the 
Bntisfi Government Tho nation cannot grow to 
its full height if it has not oxcliisive control over 
Its finance 

As for the civil mlmioistration 
\Vo Iwvo been taught to think that our civil 
Administration will bo inelllcient and corrupt if 
wo civo up tho nbla assistance of liighly paid 
Bntish civilians Tho administrative powers that 
tho Congress has exhibited during recent years 
and the fict of its having on an ever increasing 
6cio drawn to its aasistanco some of the best 
young men and women either without 
pay or on a mere pittance ahowld svitficiently dis- 
pose of tlio fear of corruption or mefUcicncy It 
would to too gre.'vt ft Btrvm upon onr poor purse to 
Imvo to lai by was of msurance against/ corrup- 
tion a prcminm ont o! all piopoition to highwt 
possible estimate of comiptioo tliat may ewr take 
place U will therefore be neccsstrs if India i® to 
corn© to her own to demand a heavy reduction m 
iho Civil Service cipcndiiurc and thus a consoooent 
reduction in the emoluments of tho Civil^Sorvicc 
Ills opinion on tho gucstion of pubho 
debts ts ns ioUows 

We liave claimed flint nuns of tho cliargi-a laid 
upon jDOja are whoUs unjust. \to have never 
suggested repudiauon of \ single obligation but 
wo have asked and must continue to ask for an 
impartml investigation into the debits against us 
wherever wo cannot agree 

Tho President has declared timt 

rewding from tho Lahore resolution 
SL. Independence. This mdepeadonoe 

intend^ to mean a 
associate with Bntain or any 
Indeppndenco therefore docs not 
of equal partnership (of 
m^al l-CTiefit and dissolvable at the will of e ther 
thinnM her independence 

.agreement, it is reasonable 
I Bntusli association 

that there is a strong body of ormion 
w * v° before a p-irtner 

l>osibly 1 0 conceived there must be a 
I do not belong fo 
1 ^ ^ ® sign of wKikness 

ana of disbelief in human nature 

observations on tho 
question ol Foderation represent sober sense 
fascinating idea. Bat it intro 
duces new embarrassments Princes will not 
.V ““ '< “'W con." m S 
ho Tlieir associahon 

progress of democracy 
they will not take up an 

uncompromifeine attitude that may be whoUv in 

twoiia without any pressure give aa earnest of 
t^r desire to luarch abreast of the time-snirit, 
Surely the fundamental rights of their™^bjects 
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1,1^ nf tK‘' Kfa* of th" mm 
should l-e *11 thf^ inJial itaat-. of the 

rY;;sf 

elemcnUrr Tiskti ...^o r Met frota ini ’ 

jiu^l N* acomioni-oir , too m« li 

ei-roa i^n of'^thc ‘■noi 1 thai 

' ' li'pc^ilms llic scpliation o! Bn™’ chi 

ml,. iK ,“ nnnmn 1 

hewi In-. to froolom of 

Tftrl% in If thettifoi^ the m'orma 

srjr,™ w.ir'';™-™ . ■iii ““?'W“W 

Mranslcd I- \ ''Sid I e 

5=" Tlj&re.ident recited the T ahote Cods^'- ^ 
rcsolutm on comrnuml unity cndm„ 

the sentence . MusUms and 

thi»foa.ns9 a 'ure. the -iilih aoj 

other nnror t tint no ®9'“ *\ccep JW «o the 

Krrc; tlS"d“° «« civc mil •an.lai>»« '» 

fartie* concern'd 

He proceeded to obserre 
Ther foK ^^olntonof 

Mottit jtioa ’^hlch de^ n« ,° cot de«isne<l to 
the (jirntnunal tuc'l'oo ’ Hiodu I nould ' 

«ati fj th« TtMWttuo and pic«eni 'he i 

adopt my Pt’dH-e-sor 8 fonn^ 
inioontito witti a v-.^ demand* '•nd I 

and let then wP' out » lU 

‘hoijld endor 0 tl tn courage on ihe 

fiuichh^t method »ant i» »*"=*•? 

part of the Ilmd t* ''Mt «e that trdl trcaK 

iBity rot patched up paper uju r ^ 

under the *1 ohte't ini^cs couracc m t't^h 

*iTimawhcn the tn^'orilLritn tl WC places '‘ith 

llS tS, '3v« » ”, "'“u'Xi 

ATb 1’™!’”'" "'f t °'ic q i’oted above ind 
ch Mr I'otelW 

on tic pas>ao'' ‘ t,g* oiuatcr 

Tl c loresoms p ,l,3t mtertn the intdU 

este<l I om in tianr ,n Icotcs and tbhes 

R nl«ia. 1 am not '“p^,antr> do not 

nr l-«*UUre %re httle^’cfcd l> tliem 

nod r-tand than thej Federation 

i, ,„tl,e HOP"''-! JbecaUj 

tie province% '"?^,n,s*r»fsoT we should 
autonomous m V V Ml India 

consider tie ci , mmonty 

majonty commun y msjonty and 

coramnnitics ana oi . different 

minorilT s»ill show that 

Ke°H“d.,’l£™»b «” AUIcd.. n,a,onlp.b« 


mmontiCB in some P"vinoc So 

ra‘i":.ot“bo.r',“n"\Tnodm ’Bmi. 'o^ 

,n the ’(Taits »! "" •I'ff^'Sce it bolter 
From onr point «l f'" “n.idered to 
than generosity ^^e miy 

‘““ImliT akm m some ct cs to 

generosity which is a n in 

eharita hurts the sc i the 

™'p".,t of obrntj and pcrl.aps allects the 

S'rr:M.Jr;B“'-\n‘”»nrt,:s 


Usisl’li'o honours mir bo praclioam 

We humbly be„ to differ from Hr latei 
when he 'ay' , 

“It It useless to attend any conf reoco «nt ^ tint 

"”'Vo*d“."not sea a»P rf'”", "1^”^ 
Congress leaders should fight shj of the 
of Nations Minorities solution 
Kaos and Pole C/eoh. and Oerni .ns 
Turks and Vroerican' etc did not show by 
bcin*' obligt-d to accept the League MinonU 
treaties or voluntarilj accepting them that 
they were tinfitfor freedom and independence 
\\« whole heartedU support r, hat the 
President says relating to foreign cloth 
boycott and picketing and other cognate 

endorso his obserrations on the 
t equalit} of teeatment^ between Indians and 
5 Europeans m “business.’ 
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fo~co It to sh^jrir ima.matioa to contcive 

TihatthA maximum of thit Irutatifj couM achieve 

After this ho insists on some home troths 
bj snyiD^r tint ccntnl resjionsibiiil> is not 
a mere detail of the Indian constitution 
the inclusion of which cm he trcited as 
hypothetical and conditionil It is the t'scnc** 
of thf* demand 

TlnUic miist a. knowledge our laliBrect nAit to 
lie masters in our own home She musi aUuidon 
the jD'Joleot thiviry of trusteeship aarecinir to no 
tonaer fcvture to minor wards— (mi to talk on 
e-ioal tenn? fo poople who are her enuafs la 
stature and who claim their nsUttul enoahu in 
states All rcscrsations an! 'afe-,.mnls must t« 
ruled out jf U Pi ijolate that fumhunenta) Iasi*, 
of any lioaoumlle nesotialon \o cufiailment 
of oiir ini-civRe aod laalieoal 'e n^hi to manac" 
enr own affurs can be aecerted mereU to sun 
Torj prejudices or vestdi interests of Foehml 
r^^ef> pV’c-irnatd tni't l« m India <, mtcrc t Th" 
army «X ootunalion as such must so and our 
firancial Wmimitntioa niuit tio as nofettered a-i 
that of Hntain, Foslands rEuaa3e(n‘'ot ot Indian 
(inani.i» lias not been so honoural ie that «hc «nn 
claim to retain control over them even in mrt 
ta In hae interests 

kbont the Lahore executions and the 
detenos Dr rhoithrani says 

1 cannot help thiakics that the I shore eviyutions 
represent a crave error of lud.'toent on the part 
of fforerBrncof ^lahatjnaji agreed to fonto the 
laiuiry into police eve<s®es in ord r that 
aimosphere mai not vitnteil for a peace 
effort ly miilual re'Virainaticn We had a right 
to expwt that spirit of tomradcship to ts 
revtproca’oil flat now fioaernment have made 
It dilflcult lor Us to Wlieac in tli tr dt irc to part 
with power The rontmued detention of the 
u-'tenns who liaac certamlj not been convicted 
of ani <^imes of violcime i» al^ a eonreo of 
cnater discontent than c'cr I am wiUms tn 
plaoo imilict faith m ifahatmaji s Ivailerahip hot 1 
anust say that siRns do not appear to be prorgtmns 
for the wmclu'ioD of an honouril Ic peace that 
would Jeaye ns masters in our own home 


Bengal Muslim Education 
t year Dr Sha/a’at \btoad Khan. 
jJ' il \r lATcD vxesmila’’ t^JnsTj’ 

ifuslim Lducationnl Confi-rcnce at Cbitlagooi? 
Itis presidential address contained many 
things which require to be commented upon 
Ills main Idea ol course had been to sec all 
followers of Islam combine and act as one 
Single group thronghont India In order 
to pnt “heart’ into the Musliihs of,lleo,.al 
he began Ins addros^ by talking cloquentlv 
about the greatness of the Bengal 'Slmlims 
He said for in«tancc 

1 have heard even learned pnr«Qos maintain 
with 4 a air of qu-^r eoJemnitp. that there »a no 


pro poet for Hi' Muslim, m BonRi! I a ^trf 
on tho other hand tiiat tht. Ma,fims of if n_af wid 
Ih» the muhtiOit link in tho chain that binds 
Mtuliu India. 1 have no hesitation m saj ma tint 
oir creat and glonou., commnnilv in li n-nl will 
lie the imppognal to rock of Mnslini India ant 
it will nioiilf m future as it lias moullnl for 
• ntnnes in the past the character and moral 
ideal o' I Uni m this land 


Dr Shafa at \bnnd Khan found that tho 
backwardness of the Bengali Muslims ivis 
eoinehow or other connected with tlieir 
betog MosJims Strange to say Jie also 
thousht that this could be remedied if they 
acted ID a group as Muslims He, however, 
i,aid tn oac pf'toe 

Compare the ceonomu tonlitioa of ih" students 
of the two communities and aon will find that 
the cducatwaai Kick w ird ness of our c-ommnnify 
is doc maiolv to its no'crli Analiso the Crcsns 
Keport of Bengal for 10 'I ard jgu will find 
ihcrein iKpirea for tho hadboldina wmmercial 
and profe sional classes of tlie two coinimmitie-- 
which will conaince you that the insistent need 
of the hour li the relief of po'crly among momt-er, 
of our coroiaaBitr That wc can progress rapidii 
will I e clear to wv one wlio studies the record 
of Musliiu studtots lu the Dacca I niversiti 
•?4siAir oFfin^ftrl- iii“ ,4S»c‘ ,V’ir<pe'rt.'/-ii5iii!'>nbwu' 
tliat thev can hold their own if thej arecuen 
fscilibes for advancement 

We also*agTee that much of 'Muslim back 
wardness is due to poverty We aLo thmW 
that this poverty noald not be rcraoieci by 
their combmiog with other JIusliras oil over 
India For this poverty is due to economic 
caoses for which Ishm has oo enre More- 
over other Mnsliras m other pirts of India 
will not and cannot follow any policy by 
svhieh Beneal Mnslmis could be made pro, 
per ^ They will nso or fall with all 
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lusher up for lomeil^, it necessary The 
I’o'it Ofijce, we arc loformed, bia de-jreil 
tho«e whom it nny conecra to understand 
(11 That whonaV P sent onaef'^rarJ 
di'tinet order from a person he u esi'OcW to 
take delirerj as 'oon it amres and tl orefore 
iirdtrihe non jvk if l’o»t Off'oi «•}««■» to ieep 
tno aiViUo frf- in depo it this shnnid eon mate 
no !mt.varce (»i that the Post Ofice shmif I not 
to a parti to allow any ono to tnm it into a 
warchoae while hen rai-ins money to paj for 
the article orders} (jj that the lo t Office feel ■> 
Uul a Ion,; depo it causes lo-aand inccnicnicrce 
to the sender (f' tlat the tli’ec dear (Ia}% are 
crfficicnt for lakm? de'ivcri t>) that the tiol 
otiect of the new rule has teen to redwe 
imacce'Mci mork ao I spj-^ and to Rimimtre 
fraud and aVstnctioa as tho similar sj tem hvi 
the ifadirays to keep down the wort of 
stockics and aeccuntin,; lor goods m their charge 
As to (1\ it Is well known that all buyers 
jarc quite so solvent a» tho Post Ollico 
and foiStiiat reason some of them do not 
have ready ca^h at all times to pay far 
whatever they may order dKliocUy or 
ctiilontanly (such as periodical lustahneots 
eubserijtion*, stores etc) Kven the (jovorn 
neat of Jodia bare been known to make 
paynienta for goods which they order 
sjme time alter dell' cry of tlm same Urn 
abtnrd to talk about "as sooa «> it arrives 
when for ages the Department bas allowed 
ten days for making payment and when they 
allow three days even now ks for (i) the 
Post Ofhee IS ft ir<irci/oiis^ teclimcally even 
if for a limited period It receive* goods and 
is responsible for the safe cn«tod> of tho 
same dnnng transit and up to the time of 
delivery Jf docs ri'i rciuki this senm as a 
faioiir bot charge* a i>rof»lahte ff for 
whatever it doc'- Therefore the Postal 
Officials np^ not assume an atr of supenonty 
over ordinary warehouse keepere and etpress 
contempt for those who are not in charge of 
the peoples’ savings hanks and have to 
"raise roonc}’ while tho goods wait. t3) The 
Senders appreciate the concern of tho Post 
Office They however note wjfb regret that 
delay in payment for good> oespstebed by 
post IS duo as often as not to the Post 
Office lUelf Pveu after the introduction of 
their new regulation senders are not gettiDg 
thcir money "much earlier than before Th** 
“long deposit it IS feared, is not applicable 
to the ^ r packet but to the cash alter it 
comes Into the coffers of the Post Office 
( 1) The best judge of this is the receiver 
and the Render ks more T P P s. are 
DOW being sent back by the addressees, it Is 
evident their idea of sufficiency does not 


tally with that of the ^iihjoitta Post Office 
lltgarding (3) it is of course tnm that the 
Post Oflice could soli stamps without doing 
any coire^pondiiitr work or wasting any 
space anywhere, that would be ideal Tint 
they liivt done some unnecessary (not 


Minorities and the leayue of Kahons 
ft has been ail d ng ur ed i p itiJl 
by Dr Ridln huraud llyoktrji luiJ t' mt 
estent partly by otlicr- that (1) the 1 est 

possible solution if minority problems in 
all thetr coocciiable coraphcitmus is that 
produced by the league of Nations represon 
tiDg the colleelivo wimJom and statesmanship 
of prictioafly the whole "OiM , (2) that 
solution now embodied in Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties i» now operatne and enforced m 
more than iO btates o! Fiirope involving 
mdlicos of people which include 23 percent 
Gerruao klitiorih in Crecho Movakia and 
(3» these Treaties signed bi the original 
merabtrs of the Lfague including India 
Foglaod, and the DonuDioc' of tJie British 
Fmpire have dow received the character 
of an international setUeroent In support 
of the third proposition it is interesting 
to note what tho present foreign Secretary 
of llis Majesty's Government, Mr Henderson 
stated as Churmaa of the leagac Ccnocil 
meeting held id hst January that he 
expressed hi* siti faction that Ihe syskm 
of thr jiiolcetion of mtr ft 

pntf of the puhlie lau of Fmope 
and of the iiorll had been so 

firmly held by the Council (in regard to 
questions rai cd by the German minority 
in Poland) Questions conconiiog the nppli 
cation of tiie 3Imonfy Treaties were ho 
said not national questions they were 
international questioos , th'-y were league 
of Nations questions , they were questions 
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md in the other lurts ot the ^ orld is «tiU lian^inij 
fa ffit? Wane’ I'lxnifancihii Ancfts-vis la bxppify 
Jr \fnoi helping our countrmen Pan lit 

llndara Nath kanzrn has Rtieculi/“d in the Indian 
question in t \frica- The onjj oosaduion rtf’ 
Loosnss cingise i to assure them of its sympatla 
ihej Ivoou tliat thi. r lot niUat atitoraatiealK 
improve to the extent tliat we approaih our god 
In joir name I would appeal to the tiovernmcnts 
concern’d to treat with con iderat on the roenileft> 
of a nation whch la tovvnd at a verj eatlj drto 
to enter upon Jar honfa e and whioli means til 
to no nation on earth e ask them to evtend 
to our nationals the same treatment they wonJd 
have us wh^n we are free to extend to theirs 
This IS sun-lj not asking too much 

No doubt while a single Indian remains 
in any corner of the earth who is not treated 
ns an equal and as a free man bj menibcr-> 
of more arrogant races we cannot boast of 
Iming attuned swaraj 


Leagues New Measures to Combat the 
Drug Evil 

Thc^ Mn« a great deal of activity at 
Cieoeva during the month of Fanuary in the 
consideration and recomroenditian of weasurcs 
for fighting the drug traffic 

TUn were meetings of the Central 
Opium Board and of the Opium ldti»of> 
Commitlee (which has leeo preparing the 
wa> for the Conference on IimitUionol 
Vanwfacture in 3 Iay) and the report f 
both tliesc bodies together with the report 
of the Commi»sioQ on Opium stnoLing in tbo 
Far Pas* were considered by the Conned ol 
the leigut 

In commenting on the bgiircs to its 
po session the Board “tatod that eonsidcnog 
the alarming dimension of the illicit traffic 
it is bonnd to a k whether the abnormal 
consumption of naicotic drug-> in ccitam 
couiitrie-, may not Ic partly duo ti drills 
ostensibly for metlicil purposes escaping into 
tliQ illicit traOie 

3 \ ith U''jrd to the incadiblc -monnt of 
drugs allegid to tc coiKUiied for medical 
and 'cicntihc jutposes in certain Kmtories 
under tl 0 authority of t oaernments jarties 
to tho Convention the Board is conhdent 
that tl ese Oo\ernmcnt-» have realized the 
danger and have tiken the pccc««ary steps 
to nmedy ih Tiiire i for tu tance satr 
faction 111 learning that the Japane^ Oovera 
ment has itself notified the league that the 
ijuantity of cocaine manufactortd la Japan 
was recpgnizid to be escossivo and aras 
being reduced 


in<) 

The Chairman ot the Opium Ctntnl 
Board OIr Lyall) who attended the Council 
said that the iliicit traffic coatiniicd tu au 
imaiense scale Dil seizures recently made 
in Vmtrica ksia and Piirope were no l0D„t.r 
counted bv the ounce but by th" hundred 
Weight It na^ estiemel 3 probable that la 
the nevt future the Board wuu’d b*' compolle 1 
to make use of its powers aud night have 
to deiKUiict 1 country as bciu- m danger 
i>t bet miu^ a centre >f tlie tnfiif and of 
not fultkliug Its coil’ll! iis 
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H U^IA's f'xcts are liTiug facts they offer 
experience to os and not merely 
knowledge, (her ruhtfully chim onr 
nsderstasdizig lor wbtcb is re^nired the 
mind that is sympathetic and naturally 
charitable There i> no nee in existence 
which Is not in need of chanty for its 
SQtrodnction to the world or which can with 
impunity indnlge in the luxury ot jodgio*’ 
others without anv fear of being liable to be 
cren more seriously judsted than its ’rictim 
Miss Fnierson id her Voieelff Inthn has 
* amply proved that she has her own natural 
tight of a sensitive mind to come to a people 
who happen ta be foreicn to her and in 
judginc whom she has done hersell justice* 
The bond ot kin«hip that prevails, within a 
community not only protects it from wanton 
cnieltr aod injustice front iD'ide but i« the 
natural nerve channel through which we 
directly feel our own jace in its entire^ 
Rut the stranger from onUide-cin easily fe 
iinin>t owing to the fact that he has not to 
pay for hi> conduct in his own feeling and 
be checked bv that deeper sensibility ^whicU 
goes directly beyond the raivccllany of facts, 
into the heart of a living unity. And for 
the Sake of his own benefit and others’ 
safety he must bring with him bi..f inner 


light ol imaginatioD so that be may f<el 
tmth and not merely kiioii facts It is 
fullr evident that Bliss Emerson is gifted 
with this rare faculty that she has realised 
a complete vision ol an alien life by making 
it her own and presented a living pictnre 
of it with a simplicity which is one of the 
most difBcnlt of all Qualities that an arbst 
mnst have 

It is a very hard trial for a AVestem 
worosu to have to spend long lonely months 
in an environment where most things con- 
spire tohnrt modern ta^te and modern standard 
of living The author did not choose the 
comfortable method of picking up mfomiation 
from behind a lavish bureaucratic hospitality, 
under a revolving electric fan and m an 
xtmo'iphere of rexdy made official opinions. 
For the maternl^ of the present boot she 
did not move about among the upper circle 
of the modem sophisticated India where 
comniQQicxtion was through her own 
Unguage and tendencies of mind were not 
wholly unfamiliar to her She boldly took 
it upon herself unaided to enter a region 
of our life all but noexplored by the 
Western tourists, which had its one great 
adrmtage, in spite of its difficulties, that 
It offered no other path open to the writer 
but that of sharing the life of the people 
In fact, in this adventure of hers she 
followed the examples of the true bom 
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trueUers of t! vt ..oWou n~(. of trwelUns 
when tlio pilgrims jicross (lio sck nnd 

niount'iiQ‘5 did mt cirrj with th»m tliur 

own mcnt.nl unJ jdijMcd InhiN the 
bnrricidinc ilo fnc s of their onn raco and 
evnituTi \»d 1 c\n o\sd\ imngmc whit 

tlio mil r liiJ ti pny for her expentneo 

not M 111 iK% I ut lu n jnrt of her life 
it elf 1 (onstnnt toll tint n pitilt*i> 
elm «t <\ncts from our MtnJitj for tho 
I u t vnvilopie of lump the menn tjinnnics 
f til tropics thnt often canso desperate 
1 scomfort': and whnt is worse a perpetual 
stntt if sul>-conscious irritation in our 
mind iTo cnouph prorocation for a 
foremner to make him unroasonnblr leogeful 
in liu judpinent nnd hni,inpe rhere 
IS no bipn of tint in Mns h mersoti s 
ixritinps not men of a lempintion to ho 
supcrcihously fuanv nt any awkwxcdnoss 
of tlie simple rillnpc folk nmonp whom 
slio Inod Hie«orillnpcs had no nllurements 
of the romantic India incomprehcnsihh 
mystic m hsr ritualifem or vncflihl) prand 
in her relics and ruins Iho bsekpround 
of life tliey lad was dull and drnt» with 
no lurid fascination o! ' icc so important 
for making ita detailed descriptions gratifying 
to some renders in their search for a 
Ticarious enjoyment under tho cover of 
monl indignation Ul this have pnen an 
opportunity to dnclose the perionnhty of 
the writer herself not only through the 
intellectual sanity displayed in this book 
but what IS more precious in her depth 

of human sympathy bhc never idealized 
not even for the sake of literary flounsheo 
any aspects of the village life to which 

she was so intimately close She never 
minimized the primitive crudities of its 
features things that were stupid ungainly 
superstitious or even evil in their moral 

ugliness but her narration in spite of its 

unmitigated truth never hurts because all 
through it run« the gnoious touch of 
the woman the pure instinct of sympathy 
which while it bares md handles kbt 
sores IS yet tender to them And these 
unfortiinate Indian villages deserted by 
their own capable men neglected with 
scant notice by their politicians cruelly 
ignored by their government dumbly 


MilTump iinsptnkablo raiscrios puffin^* all 
the hlimo upon tin ir inctorabli file bent 
down to tfi( dtiiil by the loid of indigiiitio« 
dopnviyti of cilucition Kiniliry or mcdic.iV 
belpi living upon n pitifully iiHi..re ntioiv 
of fool Uiit his Inrdlf any nutrition and 
1 scant supply of water full of microbic- 
inenneo— they nrod i triu woman s heart 
to pivc llmm voice for they are like 
cliildnn in their nUtr lielple sm.ss dlvowntMl 
by Utcir parents 

I feel pcPbonally priteful to 3Ii s J merson 
fir the mnsttrlj pictiiro f>lio has drawn of 
onr pathetic ullage life so vmd and yet 
sober in lU colour the honvst colour of 
truth for I myself Ini spent some put of 
my youth in its nctghhourhood and hiu tnado 
itm> mis-tion withal) my imdetimti individual 
fesoiiTce- to hefntnd tlam who an? 
friondleS'N who are eternal tenaat^ / 1 at^ 
extortionate world having nethiniy * fhcir 
own 

What Miss 1 mers n has discovered 
conceroiog tho yiovcrty of the Indian 

village eiusing it to sink down u«dor the 
weight of a land tax too lipavv to bo 
borne his leen openly acbnoii lodged to 
their credit bv n small band of Indian 
Civilians wJio have Ikoh ohltged to ndniinistor 
the Ryslcm whieh tli*y saw actuillr crushing 
the poor iir W ilium Jfimtcr stited many 
years ago that tho tiovernniont assessment 
doe* not Icive enough food to tho 
cultivator to supiiort himself md his family 
throughout the year «ir Ilcurv Cotton 
"'ll? cdderbiirn botli high 

ouicials have confessed tho same unpalatable 
truth More recently still tfr C I Q Donnell 
who held m hjs own day one of the chief' 
ndmuiistrativ c positions m the Oovernment 
of iQdia, has doclatcd It makes little 
dilTcrence to throe hundred million ludiao 
peasants what tho Simon Conimissiou may 
recommend bull fear that tlio rvot will 
remam tho most pathetic hgiire m the 
Dntish hmpire for his masters have ever 
been unjust to him’ and Chnsteudoni mil 
have one more failure to ifc, discredit’ 
Hiss Fmersou in her uev, book I o/refrsa 
/«rfm 19 echoing in- a now and poignant 
manner the same truth wliidi those earlier 
investigatoTs discovered 
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I waot to tell the readers of 77 i*. Vorfmi 
reitcn about ttro distingnished Amenctn 
women whom I think they wonld like 
to know T refer to Mi s Alice Stone Black 
well one of the leading women of this 
country today who besides her interests 
and activities in many other direction 
has for many years been in warm sympathy 
with India « straggle for freedom and by 
ler wntings in onr periodical press has 
done Aore than any other woman and more 
Than man with the exception of tbrw 

cr four to commend India s case to the 
kmerican public The other is Mi'S Bl^cl 
wells distinguished mother . ^ 
Stone who is not now living but «bo for 
warh fifty years until her death in 1913 
was a prominent leader first in 
with Garnsot Theodore Parker 
and Abraham Lincoln m work 
abolition of AmeriMn slavery 
company with Mrs Jolia ward Howe 
Mi« 8^ ‘Susan B Anthony and 
even more prominent leader in the cause 
of woman suffrage woman s e-Jo^ation wd 
the gaming of a larger life for 
TO !pe»t « little forthet 
W le comras to the Kott ol her 

Mrs Lncy Stone was eminent both as a 
.pebilrepeoter aod .e . ™ter f « 

tierrr: » rX”:. “ 

TOO.P ,OTOO ep.;V.;. 

r::r.t>r“L”^'‘s’t,e,euppase^h.^,;. 

Cham, m attractieepess or 
TeS all ’pS orihe' 

‘h“i,rTr.;/ o', 'sri.*' . f- 

of her career pleading inth amaiiog »«*"- 

,e.rior the' Ireedom "< 

million negro stares and alter « at thron b 

out the restol h" ,V'% 1’''^^ L ™I 
greater eloquence sti’l for the ng 

’"Te arooen ol India mil be 

Vnoir something ol the social 

I ard hips and especially the legal disabilities 


md injustices which were suffered by the 
momen of Inierica at the time “hm J'’ 
Stone and the other earlp suffrage leaders 
began their irorl And it shoald be borne 
in^ mind that knierici was not worse m 
these respects 11 an Fngland and the countries 
on the continent of lurope Indeed ‘'i 
matter women lot here was distinctly 
Mter than .n mo t oti er \\estern coun nes 
Tet even m America there were serious 
iniustices At tt it t me women legally 
pSin? were «t,U cbitteb The hw 
allowed busbinds to I eat their w ve> A 
married woman property lod eirnio,? 
belonged legally not to her elf but to 
her husband The husband w s ‘he ®o!e 
legal guardian of their children 
died l^forc ber he could bequeath them 
to whom he pleased A wife could not sue 
or be sued and could net make a will 

Beslde^^bese legal disabilities women 
soffered mneb because there were almost 
opportonities for higher edncation The hrst 
college ID Amenea to admit women was not 
opened until IBS'* and there were no free 
public high schools for girls There were 
no literary social or philanthropic associations 
or organizations which women could join 
except sewing societies in chnrehes It was 
thought unwomanly for a woman even to 
become n member of a temperance societ> 
Women were shut oat from all except a few 
ill piid occupations and the learned profess 
ions were entirely closed against them It 
was thont'ht wholly improper for women 
to speak in pnblie or even in religions 
meetings in churches 

As a child Lucy Stone wanted to go to 
college as her elder brother had done but 
was refuved this desire by her father Wanting 
book« she picked berries in the fields and 
gathered nuts in the woods and sold them 
for money with which to buy the few which 
she was able to obtain It took her nine 
years doing housework in neighbours homes 
and teaching school to earn money snfBcient 
to enable 1 er to go to college and she 
was twenty nine years old when she receive ' 
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lier degree AYyipn it the close oI her college 
course she 'lunounced her deterinmatioa to 
dcTote her lift to the task of hciping to 
free the nation >> shves and to win a larger 
and better bfo f ir women and to do this 
largely h\ lublic i>peakin„ her familj and 
friends and all who know her wore RhoeWod 
But hy her intelligence her }ntionce her 
worn inly modestj and refinemout, her 
sioctntv and earnestness her charming voico 
\vl ich won all who hoard it and her cloijutncc, 
she was able at last largely to overcome 
this prejudice 

As a writer lirs Stone was very prolific 
and hardly less elTeclive than as a speaker , 
but her writings did not take the form of 
books Very early in her public career sho 
joined with others m establishing a weekly 
periodical for the advocacy ot women’s 

interests called The llbHirtiis Jonnint of 
which she soon became the editor and 
continued as such all her life The paper at 
first struggled for esistonce but by degrees 
attained a wide circuHtiou and became a 
great power After her death it was edited 
by lier Imsband and daughter and later by 
her daughter alone From the first it was 
absolutely indispensable to the womans 

cause For seventy two years it has been 
the leading and mo«t important high class 
womans paper in America 

I am glad to say that a very fine life 
of JIrs Stone written by her daughter has 
just been published in Boston It is one 
of the very valuable American biographies 
As I have read lU interesting chapters I 
have said to myself again and again If 
Lucy Stone were alive today what an 
ardeut and poweiiul supporter she too as 
well as her distinguished daughter would be 
of India 8 just struggle for fieedom ’ 

With such a mother and with a father 
almost equally eminent as a philanthropist 
it IS no wonder that the daughter is an 
ardeut friend of India 

Alice Stone Blackwell has had a distin 
gnished career in many directions As 
already has been said she succeeded her 
mother as editor of The ^^omnns Jbioiiaf 
ID which capacity she soon made herself 
nearlj or quite as influential as her mother 
had been She opened the pages of the 
piper or rather kept them open not only 
to woman suffrage woman s education and 
everything conducing to the higher and 
larger life of women but also to everythiog 
beating on the interests of children the 


homo and sociotv, and indeed to all worthy 
sociiJ industrial and moril reforms Xu 
public wrong or socinF injustice in all these- 
Je^^^ lia> escaped her notice and condemna- 
tion and no nioiement for social uplift or 
human hetterment has faded of her support 
She believes tliat the world can advance, 
and that better home-* hotter communities, 
better governments and hotter nations can 
ho created only by the intellisent eflorts of 
women as well ns mou indeed onlj by the 
intelligent and carne^.t co operation of women 
ind men 

Hiss Blackwell » service to the cause of 
women has not been confined to Tin 
tVoinan v Jottrunl, or even to the producS 
of her ever active pen For fort} years she 
has been and still i« one of tlie most 
cflicicnt organizers that the women’s y'ause- 
has produced During long periods syi has* 
been President of the Massachusetts Alomnn 
SulFrige Association and of that of New 
Eogland and also Secretary of the Woman 
Suffrage kssocmtioo of the Nation 

As the cause of woman Ruffroge aftvanced 
and the individtinl states and the nation 
began to eoact hw«! to cure the legal in 
justices which existed against women Mi>s 
Bliclwcll began to bo called upon and came 
more and more to be called upon to address 
the legislature of her own State Massachu- 
setts nod Committees of the National 
Congress in Washington, at hearings given 
to advocates and opponents of these proposed 
enactiocots Her addresses at these hearings 
became tamous so intelligent, fair just and 
powerful were they 

Miss Blackwell s sympathies and interests ^ 
have not been limited to America At the 
time of the terrible persecutions and pogroms- 
in Russia under the Czars, Mrs Julia Ward 
Howe Miss Blackwells father and mother, 
and other philanthropic Americans organized 
an association called 'The Vraencan iriends 
of Russian Freedom ’ In this association 
Miss Blackwell became very active In co- 
operation with "Mr George Ivennan who 
travelled extensively in Russia and among 
the Bussina exiles in Siberia and wrote 
startling reports of what he bad found there 
she filled the papers of kmetic* with accounts 
of the horrors perpetrated in those lands and 
created here such a wide public sentiment 
of condemnation and protest that jt seemed 
to have an effect upon the Russian govern- 
ment. causiog a mitigation of the horrors 
A little later when Catherine Breshkovsky 
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Sirs I ycy ‘^tone 
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(called ^lle little tlother of the Rnssiao 
Reeolotion 1 came to this county SRss 
BkeVnell befnended that " '‘.'he? 

nomen id eeety possible it«y help'DS her 
to get sreot eudieocea to ithon. she told h« 
thtill.ol story and thus irao able to raise 
considerable sums ol money in aid ol the 
suffering Russians . __ e:t»a.r€» 

Immediately alter the Armenian ">>toere 

In ISW an American society 

of Armenia was formed iey.i<;tin<' 

Blackwell took a lery actise 
Armenian reingec. to come to America ood 
finding worl. for them here , i tbc 
'Jhe has been an earnest fricna oi ‘oe 
Jen. asm" l e? pen ngcrcnsly » honil™- 
tion of the persecutions which 
suffered m various lauds She ^n a 

no less earnest friend of the 

country since their emancipation Irora 

‘''llL Blackirell has done mncb 

nort outside of her irritiog for 3/c ho 

Joiriml and other |„l!S 

number oi iromsn sullnis« and 

and tracts that hare come Imm hm pen 

I hare already mentioned her eacellent He 

of her mother she has also written a We 


of Catlerine Bresbborsky which hss attracted 
wide atteutioD and reached a large sale 
Her sympathy with suffering peoples has 
caused her to mak** and publish important 
translations from their literatures \moog- 

these are ^ongs of Russia , ““I? 

(.ladness from the Hebrew and \iadish 
Armenian Poems and Poems of l etoh the 
Hungarian national poet of freedom bhe 
bis also made extensive translation from 
the Spanish and published a volume entitled 
“Some Spanish Americau Poets 

I have already told of Miss Blackwell s 
deep interest io and active support of 
Tndias great struggle for freedom Ten years 
ago sle wrote for T/e Chrishait lieoislei 
of Bostou a long and carefnlly prepared 
article entitled British Rule m Distirbed 
ludia, which was one of the 
illuminating presentations ever published 
in this country of the tyrannies and 
wton«'S suffered by the Indnn people 
underthat rule and of their right to freedom 
and a jlace among the worlds great Rations. 
S nee then her pen has been constantly 
active on behalf of India s cause T1 ere 
are few papers of importance m this part 
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Tnt “ItRsv CosTRi 
kX 29th \ugust 1S2; 


of f*od as niaj be •»ei.n in tliL followins well- 
inn tcn verse ^ ^ 

> neriiful God xvtio out of time '‘■'i'iea, 


O X 29th \ugust 1S22. IbB Jiatiaru ^ ,,er.iful God xvtio out of time hidden, 
Dubliahed the following translsuon afford&t di Ij sustenance to the pueb^ 

of a nara'-raoh from the «f and the vi/ iel liovv canst thou exclude thy 

,,,, 01 a para„rapii ^ favourablj to 

Ailibar, >o -t) iward thine eHcoiie* , , 

Fafol ieeidenl The thre^ston. house of ^ appeals to i th refore that the word 
Mohuninied Ho«sam Khan, xihich st^ n^ the ^as not orisnilb ised in anv otlier than 

bunal CTound of the Infidels lo'!, ‘^2*^ a de„nhns sense anl that it cannot be 

persons ( passengers and those who J*f respcvtfuUj emt lo' ed to oui connt^r\ men in 

tottomlwera killedoutnght bythis uneiT^^ev^t ho« ver lo ^ tl r onlitonna^he 

S 0. the >»d -.ptembe iollow.,; Air 
After a few dUsa when they Bnckingham pointed out t-> Iij> c ntcmporary 

removed Ac bncks they found one womM the simple fact that ti e parigriph was 

•'"S VI'' “.Js? ,h5^'^h& 4L “lAa ™ tnosl.ted lor tbe r„le, It, J r ol iiu d.d 
^er^reOTreri poreoQO who wero it first appeor jn oiir coluojns He be i 

SSnS'bj^ fii5^y the Ml ol the -rfl The „„ publiihed on the following day o riplr 
familv^'eiili'ericnced no danger nor aw Rammohun to the comments of the- 

except in ^I^is* a .i>auer*of John DnU which is reproduced b“low 

Sto'lf h"Sit"'.£^ JOHN BUI,T 

shTild till excpt br constant sho«et» of ram ^ OeDtleroaos Opinion of John 

or iho ravages of time . , Bu„ ^ j „rning aod Candour 

This parftRraph was reprmted FUtorof thf Journal 

Sir 

In Ae J ii\ Bill of yesterday 


tion in theCh/c«f/n on thefollowraL 

day The rendering of the word 


nay mo rcuuvnus -b In «ie J ii\ Hill ot yesteraay 

Inftdtl in the ^“"SOiQR P'tragMP (August 31st the Fditor accuses the 

strong criticism Proprietor of tbe Persian Newspaper (the 

was regarded as a r';«‘ Mibito-il Imuur) of having njularly 

Tjiiriial took up the .. , . applieo the term Tursa to designate his 

from the following passage lo countrymen as a mart of disrespect to them 

«of 31st August IS— I felt indeed surprised and shocked at this 

^heie It ^s nrt g»t)«M<«rw illif>eraf and f/i/f charge of 

lK»n the ““'t^call them InfidrU tbe Editor in a Public Paper 

or^J?i®^^'at*leasrwe*^ever remember to haw Isay Grolmufss for several reasons, 
W'^them ^ now’^e'TlhJS the l.raf that in all the iNumbers of this 

Moliammedan or m ^ Persian Paper which amount to 21 tbe 

tlrn worn Imw ** "“'Lpere hew ( W V««it-oo/ Persian words signifying Christians are found 

tUiW 1 to desisuate our «untr)mTO and -»e osed 23 times, among which the terra 

this very word translated ^ “Tarsa is only tutre mentioned and that 

f/i/ciitli Journal of —ii that la Number 20th on two particular occasions 

oneistb.t the Ptoptielo, hei.e- receded 
can on!y'°be correctly etnplojed to from a friend an article of news respecting 

denote a Christian. '\e confess G«e downfall of a lofty house at Patna 

think that this w actuality situated near the Burying gronnd of the 

wlsTi^hed^'m a”Tow^^ “Turaa.s gave it insertion %s he fonnd ,t 

!.n.t «4i«e in the very sani' »» m hts wntiug being thoroughly convinced 

ind^l^ tha^ k./^r to “^tesl in the CJontla Journal 2nd September 

Inote the lQwlt cflswcs^ «uhd U or enemies 1^22 P lo 
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Oriental subjects -n-ill be much regarded Bv 
Tiies 

1 do not wonder at the mistaVe which the 
Translator for the Hcikvkl made in his 
translation when I find that the Fditor of 
the John Bcil half translated the Persian 
line “Gubrc and Tursa as Onbro and 
Infidels Ufititig the other half as on 
tnnslateable 

Finally the Proprietor of the Ifirirooi 
UkHniR appeals to the judgment of those 
who have read the 21 Nos of that Paper 
now before the Public whether he has 
abstained from bestowing on the Fnglish 
nation that praise which they deserve 
althongh without compromising his own 
character by adnlation 

The Editor of Joun Ben conefades 
with Jhe following reraarh m a triumphant 
♦one '^{the word Tursat cannot bo respect 
fully employledl to our eonnirymen in Jndta 
however low their cooditmn siav be ' But 
Jons Bm should know that there are 
countries where neither the Conductor of nn 
Fnglish • nor of a Persian Paper would feel 
hini«elf at liberty to u^e disrespectful or 
insolent expressions towards persons of 
any faith or complexion of nhn/eirr romilry 
they might be in violation of the rules of 
politeness, and of that courtesy and liberality 
which are reciprocally due from persons of 
all creed and climes 

PROpnirroB or rur IIimtooi I mhuk 
B at the controversy did not end there 
Raratnohun bad to publish another reply 
to an anonyraons letter headed “Disputed 
‘Meaning’ which appeared in the CaUntla 
* founiat of 7th September (p 93) 

To THE LCITOR of TUI JoiBNVI 
Sir 1 perosed this morning ao article 
in yonr joarnal of yesterday (Svtorday 
September 7) under the signature of A — 
scqwtUa'' the Proprietor of the Minit oot 
I Uil-nr from aq.v intended disresjject towards 
ChrivtiaDs I thank the author of that 
article for his kind acquittal but I regret 
that I should be compelled to differ from 
him in the opinion that “Tiir a did not 
originally mean Christian altho it may 
have been ignoranlhj so applied in later 
ages.’ To corroborate his opinion the writer 
of the article quotes a vei^e of a Persian 
poet, which contains as he suppo«es the 
word T^rsa signifying a trorshipper of 
lire I Will therefore in the fir^t place 
G5-2 


shew that the most celebrated Persian 
authors more ancient than the Poet spoken 
of by the writer of the article and who are 
universally called Mootuquddameens ' 
or ancient used the word Tursa for Christianv 
And m the xccond place I will point out 
that those learned moderns whom ue can 
not charge with ignorance of the original 
meaning of the word apply it to the 
profes ors of the Christian religion 

I will begin with Moulana Julalooddeen 
amoii" the ancient« of whom the celebrated 
Moolla Janee thus says — Man chigoum 
wQsfe an alee lunab — \e*f poighumbur 
volev darud kitab— M'hat can I say in 
praise of that personage (Moulina Juhl 
ooddeen he i not i Prophet of t od but 
he IS tie author f a '•acred Boot alludiug 
to his wort 

In the sivM 1 ock of I Is vort he thus 
writes — An Juiioodo Mom i T i Munir 
humnibee turduod halu > diir suf ir i us 
voihood award oonch deeduh I t 

taltooja shub roohhe o gurdeejuh bood l>iii 
pue Mossa shoodum ta kohe toor hur d 
goom gosbtem wz psliraq ooor Sued zan 
Tursa dramud dur kulaiti ke Mnsseehhum 
roo numood iindnr Muqam Pus ‘llesselniaa 
gooft ne yaran i coud Peshum aniitd 
Moosiofa sooltani man 

A Jew a Jloosscimas and also a Ctanstinn 
(Tursa) journeyed together in their travels 
Then the Jew related what he saw tii a 
UWPM bow far his ghost travelled at night 
saying I followed Moses as far as Mount 
Smai we were both stnpified with the 
splendid fight Afterwards the Christian 
CTursa) began to speak saying that the 
Messiah appenrtd to me in this plice Then 
the Muscelman said O ray friend my 
king Moohumraad came to nie 

In the coarse of the same anecdote the 
author say®. Mooraeco Tursa 1 aboodoo 
nek o-bud Jooraluganra bust Roo «ooe 
ubud 

‘AJA/issLelmap® Pluu.sAu'ut® .'IHswifi?;'' anvs* 
Jews as well as every good and bad man- 
all direct their ^ face to that One God 
He again says— “Jlomino Tnrsa 'i nhoodo 
Gnbie Jloogb Joomlara Roo sooe an Soolfan 
Ooloogh 

“Mosselmans Christians. (Tursas ) Jew® 
worshippers of fire in general and Ma^i 
all have their face directed to that great 
King 

tffzoolooddeen Khaqanee honored with the 
title of the Fmperor of Poets among the 
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of tlic nccnncj of tho expression and the 
other )« tint in spcskinff of tho two country 
born Portuftiose who nre smd to Invousod 
crueltv to n Natno the term ‘Tnrsa is 
once more thus ined in that day s Paper 
*nn Tursaynn khodani Turs for tho beauty 
of construction from the repetition of a 
single word Turs boarinR two meanings 
sorntthin}; similar to this phrase in 3 nj'lish 
'those Christians of un Christian like conduct 
^ ^ow the Public niaj judpe whether a sinplo 
repetition of the term Tursa out of 
twentj throe instances can justify the 
I ditor m saviiiff that the word lutsa n 
rrgitlarhi ap| bed to the countrymen of 
T )UN Plii,. 


Sccondh that the word Tursa does 
not sipnify Infidels hut according to the 
general mage of tho word it means Clins 
tnns without convoying any more disrespect 
to the minds of Moosulmans than the very 
term Christians To comince the Public 
of the misrepresentation of the term bv 
John Pci u I quoto the Poorlian Qatiuu 
tho standard Dictionary of the Pcrsinu 
language which was some time ago printed 
by the late Capt Roebuck with ttie assistance 
of the principal offtcri^ of the College of 
iort IliPmm (page 2301 after giving the 
meanings derivable from tl e root, to wit 
fearer fearful fancy sick the author says 
It also signifies Christians and worshippers 
of fire without confining the application 
to a degraded sense Sooruhi esteemed 
as tl e first \rabic Dictionary with Persian 
explanations immediately after the word 
Nasiain Christians says Tunnu-f^oor 
Tar^a-^hoodun to become a Christian— Twwwr 
Til) saqurrlaitf'cd'Kn to make one a Christian 

The verses of Saadee quoted b^ the 
Editor illustrate the subject beyond doubt 
fTiW 'Tcct' lUf Ab/’ .hiAAftv Awjw.xpv 
dailv sustenance to the Gubre or Mogians 
and to the "Tursa or Christians both of 
^vhom are equally by JIahomedans considered 
IS enemies of God 

The Fditor of the John Bon leaves 
the woid < ubre in tie foregoing verse 
untranslated in the event of his translating 
Oubre mto Pnglish the line would lave 
thus stood “the "Magians and the lofidels 
wind would beat tie construction that 
‘Mo'^ians are not included among Infidels 
con'trary to the Mahomedan creed professed 

Thirdly Persian Poets and Historians 
such as Hafi? and others invanably use 


Tursa’ for Christians without manifestiD-r 
any other disrespect tlian what they univer 
sally wish to shew to Christians TlniaHah?-- 
fcii Imdeesum chi ) hooshamud k| 
snbtirguli me gooft 

Pur due i muy k udue ha duf o nuj- 
Tursae 

How pleasant to me was the sentence 
which a Tursa uttered m tlie morning at 
the door of a wine collar with a ‘’mall 
drum and llute tii hi-; hand 
\gam Shimis Tiibrecz says — 

Chi tudbeer ae XIoosulmanan kieemun 
klioodraa nu mee danuro Eu Tursa no 
lelioodce urn uu Guhur um nu tfoosulniin 
urn 

Wliat remedy 0 Hoosulmanns since f 
do not know myself I am neither aiCiris 
tian (Tursa) nor a lew nor a Gubre/ffl{fi>*^ 
nor a ^foosulroauu * 

I say that bis charge is iLrimini 
for since the Proprietor of the JIiruthl 
Ukudu had tlie honor of knowing per*o 
nally the Editor of the John Biu, and 
a great many of his friends and acquaintances 
have been in the 1 abit of seeing that 
gentleman it is presumed that when he 
saw the term “Ihirsa used in the Persian 
Paper which he supposes synonymous with 
Infidel common liberality ought to have 
suggested to him to caution the Proprietor 
of the Persian Paper either directly or 
through some of his friends against the use 
of such a term But I am sorry to observe 
that instead of this charitable act the Editor 
accuses him of insolence in the nio^t 
conspicuous part of his Paper in a maDue? 
calculated to prejudice tlio whole Lnropean 
community against him both os it respects 
his religious principles and his ignorance of 
Alxp .'avbiy -fif u\f\n5w\jy’ 

I say Uiat hiR charge is Hcnrci for tie 
Proprietor of this Persian Paper to tl e 
of his recollection never wilfully used a 
harsh term during his life even to tl e 
meanest individual How must his feelings 
then be hurt wi en he finds himself thus 
cl arged in a Public Paper wit! tl e nppheat 
of an abusive terra to a body of men 
whom he always Ins professed regard respect 
and love on account of tl eir superiority m 
domestic and political conceins and 
scientific and literary acquirements — by 
Fditor who is celebrated among /lot bedv 
for I IS knowledge of the Persian langiiig*^ 
and consequently whose opinions resj ccfi°? 
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Oriental subjects will be ranch regarded B\ 
Theu 

I do not wonder at the raistake which the 
Trao'shtor for the llrrKvic made in his 
translation when I find It at the Editor of 
the Jons Ben half translated the Persian 
line “Gobre and Tnrsa as Gubre and 
InfideU ftYiiiH £7 the other half as on 
translateable 

Finally the Proprietor of the Mimtooi 
Gkuhai appeals to the judgment of those 
who have read the 21 Nos of that Paper 
now before the Pnblic whether he has 
abstained from bestowing on the English 
nation that praise which they deserve 
although without compromising his own 
character by adulation 

The Editor of Jons Bcrr conclodes 
with Jhe following remark in a tnnmphant 
♦one "^(the word Tuna) cannot bo respect 
fnlly enifiloylcdl to our eowifrymen in India 
however low their conditi'’!! mar be ’ Bnt 
Jons Bcil should know that there arc 
countries where neither the Conductor of an 
Pnglish^noT of a Persian Paper wonld tee! 
hiraselt at liberty to u e disrespectful or 
insolent expressions towards persons of 
any faith or complexion of utafcier coiailry 
they might be m violation of the rules of 
politeness and of that courtesy and liberality 
winch are reciprocally due from persons of 
alt creed and climes 

I’m PropRiBtor op tiu IIicitool Lkhovi 

But the controversy did not end there 
Pammohun had to publish another reply 
to an anonymous letter leaded Disputed 
^leaning which appeared in the Calculla 
• Journal of 7th September (p h3) 

To THE Lniton or rut Joirmi 

Sir 1 perused this morning an article 
in your Jonrnal of yesterday (Saturday 
'September 7) under the signature of A — 
ie<inittiDg the Proprietor of the Vint/ ool 
[/AWxir from any intended disrespect towards 
Christiana 1 ihanfc the author of that 
irticle for his kind acquittal but I regret 
that 1 should he compelled to differ from 
him 10 the opinion that "riirsi did not 
ariga ally mean Christian altho it may 
have been tgnornnfhj so applied in later 
ages. To corroborate his opinion the writer 
oi the article quotes a verse of a Persian 
poet, which contains as he supposes the 
word Tnrsa signifying a Tt orshippcr of 
lire I will therefore in the first place 
bo— 2 


shew that the most celebrated Persian 
authors more ancient than the Poet spoken 
of by the writer of the article and who are 
nniTCTsaUy called Jlootuquddameens 
or ancients used the wordTursa for Christians 
And in the second place I will point out 
that those learned moderns whom we can 
not chaise with ignorance of the original 
meaning of the word apply it to the 
professors of the Christian religion 

I will begin with Mouiana Julalooddeen 
among the ancients of whom the celebrated 
Afoolla Jainee thus says — Jfan cliigoum 
wusfe an alee junab — Ne t poighumbnr 
volev darud kita* — What can I say in 
praise of that personage (Monlana Julal 
ooddeen he i not a Prophet of (>od but 
he IS tie author { a htcred Book aUudiog 
to bis work 

In the sixtl 1 ook of 1 s work 1 e thus 
writes — An Juh odo Mom n I Munir 
hamrnhee kurdusd bal ii i d ir sufi r Pus 
yuhood awurd oonci deedul 1 ook 
tnkooja shub roobhe o gurdeeduh hood D ii 
pue Mossa shoodnm ta kohe toor hur do 
goom gusbtem ws esbraq noor Bued san 
Xursa drarand dnr kniam ke Musseehhum 
roo nuiDood under Mnqam Pus Mosselman 
gooft ue yaran i mnn Peshum amnd 
Moosiofa sooltani man 

A Jew a Moosselman and aUo a Christian 
(Tursa) journeyed together m their travels 
Then the Jew related what he saw a 
11 * 101 ) bow far b > ghost travelled at night 
saying I followed Moses as far as Jlount 
Sinai we were both stnpified with the 
splend d light Afterwards the Lhnstnn 
CTursa) began to speak saying that the 
Messiah appeared to me in this place Then 
the dfusselman said 0 mv friend my 
king Moohummnd came to me 

lo the course of the same anecdote the 
author sar» llooraeao Tnrsa luhoodoo 
nek 0 bud Joomlnganra bust Roo sooe 
ubud 

Aloosselroan® Christians (Tursas) and 
Jews as well as every good and bad man — 
all direct their face to that 0\e God 
He again says — “Moimao Tnrsa Auhoodo 
Gnbie Aloogh Joomlara Roo sooe an SooUan 
Ooloogh 

“Jlosselmans Christians (Tursas ) Jews 
worshippers of fire in general and !Magi 
all have their face directed to that great 
King 

U/zooIooddeen Abaqanee honored withthe 
title of the Emperor of Poets among the 
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•tnciortt* complajiw of tUe Ul \w of liis »» fit for 
Kings Minister Mho mjis n ChristiRn ngrcenblr t) 
‘Itiliik IviijroM tiirnst ii? Khiitllc Torsi 


fire worshipper s ftniplo 
the imiiner in which I 
consliiifly heir tlio mtnes of Persia reid 


imin dirud ^loossuUiil Riltih Asi Dumiin it Ireu howcicr if i single use of thiv 
mimoosli liqniKi Alno Oolreo Choo I'e-si term contnrr to tlint wincli I Invo nssi^nod 


Z 1 U cbi kurdum 71 nln 


could bo jiroduc'd (of Miiicli I am not 


The hoiionlj bodies whicli moxo more nwnre) this still could norcr bo put m 
obliquelj than tho nlphibotic cl anetors of competition Mitli the iiumcions instanced 
Chiislntis (lursis) ln\e kept mo from ancient and modern writers of 
clnincd like a monk The heivenly fathers applicition to Cliristinns Self defence alone 
iro unfncudli towards ino I therefore bate Ins obliged me to confndict the author 
denied like lesus nnj pitcrml connection of tins article but I liopo Ins liberality 
The author of tho Soonlih who Iired will make due allowances for tins want 
upwards of five hundred jc^ta ago declircs of politeness 


Kimn m his eolebrited Dictioiiarr to bo 
synonj mous with fiirsa or Chnslnn The 
tenenWo Siidco says in his DosLan 
Ivliooda n ko ninnund 0 umbo? o jooft 
nudirud shuncedoo ko Tursi che cooft 


I am Sir lour most obedient semnt 
Tiir Prop! irroa or Till ITKimxR * 

ttimmoimn conducted Ins Persian piper 
with conspicuous ability But neither the 


niiuiruQ aniipcfocc kc lura-i cnc cooir. »» , ■ \ 

Hast thnu hoard whit a Christnn f Tiirsi ) any other Antiro noyipiper 

mndorn entitled Dioffcr of tlic K'ative Press 

known m the Ktcnry world- Mwlivom meano Batkiagham 

koofro deen dur Ishqe tursi zidue melinb » 

ubroo rttoraf rooltoo cliaiccpa oktimtf a,S"il!o''°a.» oTKllebmifr 

I am lost between infidelity and religion aro stiH kept ifJoat, but none of them as 

in tho loto of a Chnstnn ( Inrsi ) child far as we cm underiUad enjoys ant great 

the ex ebrow resembling the nrctiod altir of a degree of sonio t ranging from considerobli 
nn -ino «tdA Anri ii.n »iidcr 1 huoflrel fo perhiis tiro hindred 

mosque pull> me (in one Jh® Sut enben Theirnamcs are tho Viral ool LM-ir 

curling lock resembling the cross on the mltrsian the JamtJthan Aoona la ler#in 

other “od tho Summorhar Chundnka tho victorious 

Ciptiin Roebuck in common with all rixal of the Chit iiwrfd// 

the principil JSatne Otllcers of the College The Mirat ul Alhlar did not run for 
of Fort Willnm thus explains the term more thin a year for reasons which will 
Chuleepa be explained later For a summarv in 

Boorhhan Qatiuu p 307 Cbuleepi — Loglish of the contents of Jsos A and^ 

suleeb nussara basbnd oan ra tarcaan uz tih TI to V of tins Persian paper the reader 

0 nooqra me suzind chuleepa is the is referred to the Chfc«f/« Journal dated 

.jvsfiff rdvr.Lstuuus which the r’bnsfians jj Viy JS?2 ,f.n JOfi,) luid 52 June J 

( tursas j make of gold nnd silver I (p 740 ) rcspectitely 

now beg to leave to the candour of the If the files of the Bengal Harlam and 

author of the article in question to judge tho John Bull for 1822 ^3 as well as those 

whether the word Tarsi is ignorantly of the Calcutta Journal for 18‘’3 are 
applied to Christians m later ages or whether scratinired much useful information rclJting 
it IS used by moderns for Christians m to the Virat ul Alhba) is likely to be 
perfect consistency with the usage of the unearthed But unfortunately these old 
ancients papers are not available in Calcutta nowf 

The hue of the Persian poet which the It was evidently from one of the first 
writer of the article quotes does m fact thus two newspapers that Miss Collet gathered * 

stand Dur toufe hurum boodora dee 

mooqh buchae me gooft cen khanuh bn • ckilcutta Joi rnal 12th September IS* 
een khoobee atush kudoh baesto te piss 

Whilst I was yesterday engaged in going ^ I boon informed that the India Office 
round the Temple of Mecca a Mhgian Library (London) possesses *he old fles of tl e 
child said— “This house with such beauty ^ian* and the (7rt/«<i;a /owma/ 
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the following English translations of articles 
pnblished in the l/irnt 

The style of the new weekly may bo 
gathered from an article which appeared in 
its issa“ of Oct 11 1822 on Ireland toe 
Causes of its Distress and Discontents’ 

The article opens with a short statement 
of the geographical position and political 
history of the i«lind The Kings of 
England having shut their eyes against 
]nstic“ gifted away to their own parasites 
Che estates of the Irish noblemen The 

account of the c.iuse* of Irish discontent 
Is given with grave naivelC 

Although all the inhabitants of this i land call 
themselves tho followers of the reiigioo of fesOs 
Chfi t < upon V, horn an I the rest of the prophets 

of tiod k-e peace and blesaiog ' ) jet a great 

number of them on amount of th tr differing 
in seVe wrtiCTihr points of faith from lh<, 
reUmon \lop eu bv the King of Inglaad follow 
their ow7?clen:rmca and Po(>> m the performace 
of religious duticv and ref ise adheren'^J to the 
royal dirin** of tbo Lstabluhcd Church of 
En^iand and in coaseaueace the stipends of 
their own diNinca are not d-frayed from the 
revinuo • of the had t nt dep»od on the 
contnbuuonsof pnaateindividnalN Besides this on 
aL 05081 of the stipends of the royal clercymeo 
who arc appoiated to officiate is Irefaod the 
Covemment of Irelanf emt tasca every year 
from tho^e who iiosttiveli refuse to be led by 
ih' e clerttyra a in roinnous matter* ffow 
adnirable u the observation of ^oadt i on whom 
be mercy 

Do not «av that these rarocious Mioisiers are 
the well onahers of his 'Ia]e«ty 
lor in proportion ae they augment the revenue 
of the State they dimin sh his popularity 
0 ^«tc*raaa apfly the reveane of the hjog 
towards the comfort of the ^ple thendunns 
their lives ther will be loyal to him. 

* This Persian poetry 3Ir Gladstone only 
Succeeded m traoslatiug into Patliamenlary 
enactment m l''b9 The second can«e 
adduced is still ( 1S97 ) an nnsoKed 

problem — 

The nobles and other land‘'d piopnclors 
of Ireland pass their time m Fosbad either 
with a view to Tai»o them elves at Court or to 
havs all lb's luxuries of life at their command 
And they «pi.nd in i o_Und an immense sum 
of the rvunue of thtif laa I’ whu-h thev collect 
br means of stewards or farmers and 
con^emeotlv the trad’sccop'e in England benefit 
iht- lit-erai manner in which they SiKnd 
their money itisb^ of the people of IreJanif 
And their rapacious st<.ward4 or !3TPi<.rs, for 
their own ailvantase and in ordtr to sho' their 
zeal for the interest of their riv«t‘»ps iiaracpciftifly 
increase the rent of the Land ant extort those 
rents from ih I'easintrj bo that manv from 
their improper Khaviour are cow deinved of 
the means of subsisteno; 


The natives aro noted for their good natural 
abilities and open dtsixismon a well as for their 
etn'TOsitj and hospifality toreigners are of 
opinion that from the climate of Ireland the people 
aro of quick apprehension and easily provoked 
Ibod knows lest ') 

The practical upshot of these explanations 
of the situation is to announce the ravages 
of famine in Ireland and to give the names 
of a number of respectable Inropean gentle 
men of liliera! principles and a body of 
liberal natives of this country who have. 
fii the love of God aubscribed for the 
relief of the tirving Irish Inslnnen who 
ire p'oud of then nationabty will not 
readilr forget this tribute of appreciation 
and succuir fnm om f the earliest pioneers 
of thn V itional in vtinent ii Indii 


Bvctjv IwLrsfs or ruL Ti.R\iccr£.tR 
\EWsP\PrR' IS 


Bat the Press m Bengal enjoyed its 
new freedom for a verv short time of 

the articles published m the then newspapers— 
particalarly in Air Buckingham s Cniciitfa 
Uoiirnaf appeared ti the Government to be 
of an offensive and mischievous character and 
ruinates were recorded by members of the 
Governor General s Council suggesting tho 
oece*sity of checkiBg the excesses of the 
Press by law 

On 10th October is’2 Mr W B Bavlev 
delivered in Council a lengthy minute 
regatuiQg the tendency of the 2*ative Press 
This state-paper gives full details about 
Ramraohaos Viraf til lUibor and tells us 
why some of its articles were considered 
as of an "objectionable nature 

FevIiTff as I da that the Aafive Pre*s mav be 
converted into an engine of the most senous 
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mischiet I shall submit to Iho B«>ri some linel mmA constitate an ngsnivalion ot the offtnci 
reinarls on tins recent establishment m talcutta He savs nitli respect to ivhat was said of Ooil 
of nenspapera in the Native lansoTCcs and shall Hio lather Soi and Holy Ghost since the 
stoto the uronods on nhioh I consider It i^mlial Preachers of the Christian rehsion constantly in 
that tho Government should be a^t^ ovith Icsal evert Church throughout the tear read their 
potvor to mntrol the excesses ol the Native as articles of faith uitn a loud toice not regarding 
^ >j„a the presence of either Hindu or Musalman mcl 

I T ” 1 present four Native newspiTOrs declare their conviction tint salvation lo to he 
rublished weeklr m Calcutta two in the Bengallee found onlj in the belief of the Three in One 
and two m the Persian lancuage rropovals have wliat doubt can there bo then but ther 
also been recentlj circula^d for tlie establishment believe m the Three whom I ha \0 mentioned 
m Calcutta of another Persian newspaper and it And again But since it seems that the ruere 
js stated in the proposals fliat this ^per is set mention in the Persian Janginge of the es eotiai 
on foot in conformity with tlie wish and intimation prmciplcs of the Ghcistiaa relinion, is an aspecsiou 
of certain Foglish gentlnraen* A Native paper of the faith professed bv the Goumo} Genera/ 
has also just appeared at Bombay t I shall confine and all its followers I shall therefore avoid tin* 
— remarks to the Persian ones alreadv published *ault m future 


\n Calcutta Thev are called the Jam i Jahan 
liiin n "xnA S/iral ul A/ hbnr epithets both imply 
inff tho Alirror of New s The first is understood 
to le the propertv of and to he pnncipallv 
conducted by an English "'tercantile House in 
Calcutta The second ig tht- paper of the well 
) Qown fiammohun Raee 


Jn the paper of the 9tli August the discussion 
la revived and the objections are treated m mo 
same style 

It IS asled if am on“ m inditing an obituary 
notice of a Hindu should meulion tiie (langes oi 
other object of worship of that nation would the 
Hindus tako olfenc'* and afterwards the /.editor 


Tlie Jam t Jahan f^uma mad® its first apncarance quotes a verse which he asivribes to some Versiitn* 
onthe2dth March last with a notice that it would poet meaning as follows — M hose everr religion 
he published weekly at a chargo of two Rupees is such that the mere mention of the Ood ot d 
per mensem is a cause o* shame we may reidiJy giie.s what 

The contonts of the other Persian paper f he kind of a religion that is and wliat sort ot a 
Miratul A/hlar have been mucli m tho same people are its professors ' 
style as the above but the editor s Know a dis A striking instanco of the idle and gnundloss 
position for theological control ersj had led him nature of the stories put fortli in ihepo 

to seize an occasion for publishing remarks on the intelligencers is afforded in tho account rooentb, 
Trinitj which although coverth and insidiously given in the 3Iirai ul AUibar of an occurrence n* 
ofttiveyed Btnkemeas being «^'^eed»lgly offeosivo importaooe at tho Presidency itself— n- the vi®d 
The circumstance in which the discussion of tho Persian Pnneo to the Oovernor General 
originate was a notice in the above paper on the It h said tli^ the ilarqius of Hastings sent ow 
subject of the death of Dr Middleton the late a Battalion of European ^roop* to meet him anj 
Bisnop of Calcutta. After some laudatory remarks conduct Inm to the Government Hou^o and 
on ills learning and dignitv the article concludes himself received the Prince at tlie head of th® 
bv stating that the Bishop having been now staircase 

relieved from the cares and an'cieties of this This eva^rated stotement has been prohabK 
wnrlfl had tumbled On the shoudors of tiie mercy published w ith the design (and will doubtless 
S God tho FithS Oof the S>oi! ami Oodlhe Ime too efet I of spto.<l og tolh m lodi' 
Ilolv Ghost Poreia extremely faho notions of the 

Tlio oxnrMsion {>oming from a known impngoer nature of the attentions show n to tho Prince and 
of the dooS of the Tnflity could oDiy be of tho importance attached bj tho Indian 
CAosidered as ironical and , HOtii^ in one 
of tho ^ other papers 

jiiirnt til luwur uu uuuum — — Iho notice of Oovemment 

offence to base expressed l\ts regret to have to ihp Acting Persm Socrotarv 
disclaimefl all such intention nnd thus to Irt tim 4K^ m,,....., x.Ix 


Oovomment to his visit 

The following objectionable passage contained 


It mi^ht haW been" ^iffiaent "for the editor of the m tho 3lirat ul iUilar of the 1th mitant hi' 

Zfiratul lUihar on finding that ho mven twnlrought under 

• - — j hw regret to have to the Acting Persiai. 

Micii luicunOn nnd thus to let tiio Ono day the Mmi»tor who is the Governor' 
c.ii,'.w<V''AroVi Rut this course was not eitifed to of Oude sent for Jlir iizl All to tivc m an 

I m noIemTc dispoLtioo of the editor Jn the account of tho stijond of ^fuliasan iidnh its 

mner^ of the Ifilli Inly he enters into a long The Pnuce prohibited hi® compliance with thi' 

incfification of lus obituafi notice and affectedly requisition and tho I idshali Bcgam olserveil 

SSSnding the realpu'TO'’^ that she alon® had tim control of tho said stiienl 

taken to his introduction of the mention of [thO and would only render an account of it when 

Trinity he makes use of observations which in my all tho other accounts of the country l>ecamo 

_ , ,,, _ After this the Padshah PTam anl the 

! Xk® ^^'">^'.‘1 uVibar IS tj,- Prince m conscnuence of the enmity an I 

i This was the Homini/ rt nowsrancr maJov leneo of tho ilini«tcr determined to most 

to 'fe^'^lted by iordo^DjeoJto^^^^^ a® well awy altogether and summoning their dependant s 

• The terms used aro .r 

-iml 10 Scnlomber Ifid’ (p- Otle and ma\ !•« con trued simplv tho Mini ter 

Th.hrems ^ l^en tho firet of the Kipg of Oidc The king however is in 

Oiij^t’ wLkiT yw^paper and it was advertised no other place designated ly tho term Jarman 

to bk 1 rst published on 1 July ram 
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toU them that whoever woald ensase to follow 
"JM d feed them misfit come— the others should 
receive th^ir pay aad dismi'Sil Everv man of 
tfieni «o'etnnb ensased to adhere to their crose 
Th» Pnnee accordiDsly gave to each present, 
and «!iaals according to their several ranks 
'Mien the Jlmister saw such numters collected 
^ether he repre'ented to the King that the 
PMce had certamlr concei'ed some evil deign, 
and that with «uch disturhances threateniu"’ it 
wa, neces-xary to take steps for Hb Majesty 3 
safetv and protection The King being taken 
to (\ tho caioliDS of that false Minister t liteiallv 
Damtiah in allusion to a Jackal in one of 
the well known fiHes of Pilpaj ) concurred 
m hb snggcstions Ipon which that despicable 
minded personage with the ro'al permission 
t.^n to collect troocs and to call for the aid 
of the Engli h forces 

The rest we shall gave in the neat number 
of our paper 

I refrain from noticing other objectionaWe 
passages which occur both m the Persian 
n“w«pwcrs alKive quoted and in tho»e in the 
T5engal’'\ language la the latter much bitter 
and 8cnn>niou3 controverst has been introduced 
recard ng the SuHtt question were this dupote 
'ofrmtanly and really conlucted hv the Natives 
Jithout the interaention of Europeans the 
di cua ion might lead to beacflcial results* 

I On fjth October 1822 Lord Hastings s 
Ooverament wrote to the Horae aotlionties 
asking for power to enable the Indian 
GoTerniseot to ezercbe a more efficient and 
decided control over the Press than it 
then legally could do 

Pblss Onoiswci of 1823 Avn R\suonr\s 
llFSfOrtVL To TKf StPREVI COCRT 
In DlFEVCE of TrL LrUERTT 
OF Tnt Pri'ss 


accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationery 
fofonging to the Honourable Cotnpani Mr 
lluckmsham, the editor of the [ Calmila ] Journal 
olberved directlj a-, well as indirectly that it 
was unbecoming of the character of the mmbfer 
to accept a situation like this upon which the 
Goaemor ifeneral m con idf^ration of his 
di respectful expression passed an order ttiat 
Mr Buokingham should leave India for England 
within tht, penod of two nionflb froin the elite 
of the receipt of this order and that after the 
expiration of that period he is not allowed to 
remi n a in (e da' in India.* 

The next step which the ketmg 

Governor (reneril took against the Press 
was to pas on Htli March 1‘'23 ^ rigorous 
Press Ordinance whicli was duh registered 
bv tie Supreme Court on 4th \pril m 
spite if i Mem ml si-^ned by Ramraobun 
Rov and ti'e tli r di t n n lied gentlemen 
of Caicuth prote tin, i uust tbe new 
regulations a vuttiu m end to the/ 
fr^doiD of the Pro { 

Accordiog to the e rtguhtioDs the 
proprietors and editor f newspapers m 
the Presidency were required ti take out 
licences for which they had to forward 
to the Chief Secretary to Government in 
affidavit spevifying certain particulars and 
such affidavits were to be bken by any 
of the Magistrates without any cost For 
the offence of discussing any of the subjects 
prohibited bv law an editor was liable 
to lose the licence under which his paper 
was conducted 

Rmumexs Jocrxaiistic 


Lord Hastings sailed away for England 
on '>th January 1823 and was succeeded 
'temporarily by a subordinate official— 

T \dara whose first act after bis elevation 
was to deport Mr James Silk Backingharo 
the editor of the Crtlritlla Journal “Mr 
Buckingham was informed on 12th February 
18‘’3 that he would be expelled from 
Bntbh India with effect from the loth 
April following In the following paragraph 
pnblbhed in one of the issues of the V»«i/ 
III Akhlnr during the latter part of 
February 1S23 Rararoohun deals with the 
iia‘ure of Mr Buckingham s offence which 
led Government to adopt such an extreme 
measure of punishment 

Tlie eminently learned Dr Bryce tbe bead 
minuter of the new ‘^tch Church banag 


’ Dentil publ r 
O'toVr 1S’'2 No 
Koconli ) 


Con 

x 'Imute 


kxu Tiiuii Fvte 


One of the immediate effects of the new 
regulations was the closing ofRaramohuus 
JItrat In the h»t number of his paper 
be decla^ hjs inability to go on 

publishing it under what he would 

represent as to him degrading conditions 

and be Ian]ent> that he one of the laost 

humble of men ’ should be no longer able 
tft tiJ-wiy.iis. i.bft 'niWtiitkiali 

improvement of his countrymen’^ The 
Sambad Kauinudt another organ of his 
party which had ceased publication some 


* Collet 3 /i/e a>dL(t((T^of Haja 
Ranmohnn loy p. GO. 

Bwarkanath Tagore Ilarachaaclm 
Chosh Pi^aana Xnmar Tagore Chandra homar 
Tamre and Oaun Ch.araa Banerji 

% ^ "R.- view -Statement of lack rektm"- to 
jir Bucsiogham. — •4naf(c Jeurnaf January lb‘’4 
I*. 4t 
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months before the Onhnanco re iiipeircd Rimmohnn Roj, ind Neel Ration Haidar 

in the followinp; Vpril evidcntli bcciuso tho proprietors of the Baml litTaUl • The 

Itammoliim ons ncter its dechred editor, case came up for henrinc in tlio Supreme 

ns ho Ind betn m tho c-iso of tho Mirat Court on loth AuRUst On tint day the 

Later Rammohun wns associated n> counsellors of both parties having delivered 

ono of tho proprietors with tho Ittngat tint which they deemed proper on the subject 

Hirfill or ^]{•dh/ ^[c'i'’cngc^ started on of the libel tho Chief Justice read the letter 

*lth Maj 1S2» Ihis uas published in which tho I ditor of the //erflW had written 

four lnnp:ua„cs ( I'niilish Bengali Ptrsian to 3fr Might tho object of which wns to 

and Jvngn ) and edited hj R MonLomery shew that, the article rtllocting on Mi Wight 

ilartin a surgeon * Besides Rammohun tht, was written without tho knowledge of the 

other proprietors of tho paper wore such native gentlemen who supported tlio paper 

distinguislied men as Dwnrknnath Tagore and that ho took tlie responsibility on liim«elf 

Prasinna Kumar Tagore Nilratan Haidar of The Turj having received accoiding to cu toni 


Chitpiir and Rnjkisstn 


tho charge retired for about fifteen minutes 


howeier Rammohun found it nocessarj to to deliberate m a separate room and having 

sever his connection with this journal given their verdict the Chief Justice 

On 30tii Julr lfi29 Afr Martin the sentenced Mr Martin to pay 500 Rupees 

principal proj rietor of the JJ ngal Jlciaftf and the other Proprietors to a fine cf One 

addressed the following letter to the Rupee + / * 

Government * 

r have the honor to inform joi for the Kwwiass Vuixl To rnt Vinv C vnul 


t have the honor In intorni joi lot the n U 1 > > 1 , To nil, Ihni C lull, 

information of Government that Ifammohun Ro> \oaivst iiiL Tress UiiDisivci 

anl Rilki'tson Sing h%vo ceased to tio projnetora < i 3 

of this newspaper entiled tho Bfiigal Ilerall irom The ucmorial of protest which was submitted 
tho present date t to the Supremo Court on 3lst March 18‘’3 

Witbm a week tho other three Hindu ** generally hold to have boon the 
proprietors followed suit composition of Rammoliua Miss Collet 

The reasons which prompted Rammohun truly observes that it may be regarded s 
and the other Hindu proprietors to take the Arcopagitica of Indian history \liko 
this step are not definitely known But 10 diction and in argument it forms a 
it IS mnto probable that It was the result of noWe landmark in the progress of English 

the publication m the 12tli usuo of the enUure in tlie East A.fter the Supreme 

Daigal Herald dated 2o July 18'’0 of an Court had rejected it Rammohun as a 
editorial reflecting on tho character of Mr last mc-«ure preferred an appeal to the 
Might an attorney of the Supreme Court King in Council winch was signed by him 
in the discharge of his professional duties in ™auy other respectable men of the 

a suit for trespass-brought by Mr Cook a city and presented to the Privy Council 
stable keeper against llr Rattle of the Civil ^ J Silk Buckinghim-tlen iqc 

Service Ihis speedilj led to an action for England The Privy Council announced ib 
libel brought against the proprietors of the decision in iNoveraber 1825. rejecting the 

. rr .. ■ ir.. II ._1.» 3 ...l.Iw nnnptl « 


Bengal Herald by "Mr Might and possibly appeal § 


Rammohun had got some indication of vyhat 
was coming and wished to dissociate himself 
from such a risky venture But be that as it 


Tut Prtss I\ Indiv Set Fi!Li, 183o 
It was left to Sir Charles Metcalfe t 


may Rammohun and others could not escape the Indian Press free from the 15th 


the technical responsibilities of tlie proprietor September 183o To commemorate the 

ship and they became involved in the suit boon thus conferred on the Pres« the 
A true Bill of indictment was on Wednesda) citizens of Calcutta erected the Metcalfe 
[0 Aug 1829] found bj tl e gn^ Jdry — — 7 — — — 

Against Mr Mnrtm BaboosD^l.rl-„nathTh.,ta..r ; »7 S 

•Ths gentleman afterwards published the Bttgaloot a txtmpaaoa of tha Bengal Ifeiald) 
rese.vr4es ot Buchanan IlatniUon under the title „ ^ tmi ^ b 

rtf 'T'l ^ TT efnr r A7}tint thfiv T'oTioof opJiti and Jlavclii ISltl pp 1 3 wG also Tebruarr 1830 *ol 1 

own ( As atic loiellueace-Lalcutti ) p 106 

alsr^ted The pV! 

llespatchesof the 31W11S of Melleslev V« EngM, UorLs of Baja Ba n , oh, n Poh 

^ K I ubhe Consultation 4th August IS’O \o o> ( I anim office ed ) pp 43 -43 and 44 j 0 
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Hill as au endunng^ monument to thtt 
liberal statesman 

It will be abundantly cleat from the 
above thit Raramolitiu played a very 
important part in the early historr of 
the Press in India "Mr "Montgomera 
llftrtin ira-. justthed la sayme Bat to 


no inditiduai is the ladiaa Press under 
greater obligations than to the lamented 
Kammohnn Roy and the munificent 
Dwarkaaath Tagore * 

*B M Martms Ilittorj of He Bniiih 
Clone \ For a list ot the early news 
papCTs tbil 1 2o fi 


War and Peace 

Br NU^LNDRAWTH ( IPTV 


'‘THE title of Tolstoy s great book may 

• 1 borrowed to describe the 

iVent happenings in India There 
was no war in the sense of the shedding 
of blood on both sides and the peace that 
has b»6n declared is of the natore of a 
trace d^ven the mo«t sanguine optimist 
Can hardly believe that n permanent solution 
has been found for the problem in India. 

Speabing metaphorically the declaration 
of war may bo said to have commenced 
with the appoinfmenC of the Simon Com 
mission The Commission was appointed 
to inrinire into the worting of a constitution 
that had been in operation for ten rears 
In India it was called au all trhite 
Commi Sion because no Indian and in fact 
no one from India was appointed on it 
It consisted of men who tnew nothing 
about India and most of whom had never 

• seen India. Practically all India, the India 
that matters and to which the first change 
in the con«titntion was aue held aloof It 
was not the Congress alone tnat refused to 
} are anything to do with it Other* who 
called therasel'es by other names and who 
had been consistently careful to do nothing 
to embarrass the liovernment denounced 
the Simon Commission They dedined to 
appear lefore it or to give evidence To 
the sngge tion that a committee of the 
Central Legielatnre should co-operate with 
the “^imon Commission without, however 
having anv share in the drafting of the 
Report, the Indian Legislative tssembly 
replictl by passing a resolntion refusing to 
elect a coramittee In defianceof the decision 
of the Assetnblv «ome members of it and 
certain others of the Cinacil of State joined 


the Commission ^ 

The biraou Camni i la* rested ly'* 
black flags and h tie den on tritioc 
everywhere It had t move 1 ut t o 
country under police protectioi In mana 
places the demonstrators were dispersed b> 
laflt charges tmong the persons so 
assaulted we'e Iain Lajpat Eai and Pandit 
Jawabarlal ^ehTU Not n single Congress 
mao appeared before tbe Siipoa CommtiiSioa 
to give evidence The leading Liberals and 
Moderates also refosed to appear as witnesses 
The evidence that the Commission recorded 
did not reflect the mind of nationalist India 
OUcial evidence would have been forth 
coming IQ any cue and so aUo the evidence 
of people who wish to stand well nith the 
officials But the India that has to be 
reckoned with the India stirred by n 
profonod oationat awikeoiog went wholly 
unrepresented on and before the Coramission 
As Was only to be expected the Report 
of the Simon Commission took no notice of 
the forces at work in India Instead of 
being progressive it was clearly retrogressive 
It would not recognize the existence of a 
nation lo India It recommended the 
abolition of the present Legislative As«embly 
and the creation of a sraallei body to be 
elected by the members of prortocral 
Legislative Council* It gave larger powers 
to the Governor CeneraL In short it 
resolntely set back the hands of the dial 
The Report amply justified all the opposition 
that had been offered to the Simon Cora 
mis ion 

The British GoTenment, to be consistent. 
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should Imvc forthwitli proceeded to appoint 
*1 joint committee of the twx> IIoii'?c<» of 
Parlnment to consider tlie Report of the 
Commission nod follon it up with a RiH 
nmendinR the ctistinj: constitution m Indh 
!■ vents lione\er Ind been moxinp with 
bcwildeiitiR npiditj in India Tho Simon 
Commission unrepresentitivo and irrcsponsi 
blc Ind not merelj nroiiscd bitter opposition 
m India but had succeeded in nccolentinff 
the national movement in India lust before 
tho 1 ahorc Congress of 19‘’0 there was a 
brief but infructuous interview between 
lord Irwin and Mahatma (randlii and Pandit 
■\Iotihl Ncliru At the Lahore Congress 
there was a formal declaration of the 
independence of India Later on when tho 
Report of the Simon Commission was 
published the British Government did not 
take any immcdialo action \ll Congress 
men had resigned from tho I egislativo 
Assembly and tho I egislativo Councils and 
tho initiatiTO for tho next step rested with 
Mahatma Gandhi After careful and pro 
longed deliberation tho 'Mahatma decided to 
proclaim civil disobedience and a boycott 
of foreign and mainly Rntish goods In 
■\InToh 1930 began the famous march to 
Dandi for breaking tho salt laws This wa» 
supplemented by the breacli of forest laws 
the refusal to pay land revenue and a close 
picketting of liquor and toddy shops and 
shops dealing in foreign cloth Thousand 
of date palm trees were cut down so tl at 
thev cotild not be tapped for toddv 

The Government lost no time in dealing 
with the situation Attempts to raid «aU 
depots were defeated by force hundreds 
were injured and thousands were imprisoned 
In Bombay tenement houses were converted 
into temporary prisons If it was war the 
like of it had never been seen anywhere in 
the world So far as the civil resisters were 
concerned they implicitly followpd the 
principle of non violence which Alabatma 
Uandhi 1 as invariably placed in the fore 
front of all his struggles 'Week after week 
lowig India the remarkable paper edited 
by Alahatraa Gandhi published war news 
from every part of the country It wis a 
curious kind of war in whicli the casualties 
were all on one side The news published 
by Yoiiug India was alw ays authentic and 
carefully verified As the law stands the 
arrests made by the police were perfMtly 
justifiable The degree and the kind of vio^ce 
used were open to exception Tlie oflicial 


\ctsion nnint lined that only the minimum of 
violence was used but this niiniiiium 
included broken heads and limbs and 
occasional fatal injuries On the part of 

the persons injured there was no resist 

ance and no retaliation In tho city of 

Ilombaj I- nglish and American newspaper 
correspondents were eye-witnesses to lalln 
charges in which tho police clubbed 

hundreds of persons who made no attempt 
to defend themselves or to strike back 

A great deal was made of straj instances 
of violence but these exceptions merely 
proved the rule of non violence Beside- 
in a largo crowd there must be men 

addicted to violence md who arc not civil 
resistors 

^fost remarkable was the awakening of 
tho womanliood of India For soniA time 
past, a sedulous and deliberate i^opaign 
had been carried on against the w^nien of 
India led by an American woman writer 
Indian women were reported to bo ill 

treated ignorant and unfit for the higher 
vocations of life Tliey were ©aligned 

and calumniated and the men of India 
were held responsible for the inferior 
status of the women The civil disobedience 
movement afforded a golden opportunity 
for exploding the lie Never was seen 
such a triumphant and complete vindi 
cation of the greatness of Indian women 
their unequalled patriotism and their 
iiDlimited capacity for sacrifice aud 

suffering Unlike the suffragettes of Fnghnd 
the women of India had no special grievances 
of their own They wanted nothing apart 
from the men of India And yet they 

throw themselves into the struggle with a ^ 

whole hearted zeal and a splendour of 
courage that compelled the admiration of 
the world Girls and women belonging to 
the best families and without distinction of 
caste and creed enlisted themselves m 
thousands under the tri coloured banner of 
the Congress and enthusiasticallj sought 
irapnsonment and suffering Thej proved 
conclusively that the glorious tradition of 
the heroism of Indian women is a living 
force and not a mere distant memory 

The march of Mahatma Gandhi with 
eighty followers from the Sabarraati \sram 
to the salt marshes of Dandt was a pilgri 
mage the first batch of pilgrims marching 
towards tho Temple of liberty Of the 
tremendous issues that hung on the march 
and the subsequent developments do one 
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had ths slightest conception or any preinoni- 
tion of any kind Anglo-Indian papers 
'sought to cover the Sabarmati Pilgrinis' 
Progre^ with ridicule If the files of these 
papers were to be examined they would 
show beyond a shadow of doubt how 
these newspapers utterly filled to under- 
stand the significance of the march to Dandi 
They looked upon the whole thing as great 
fun and entertained their readers with 
hnmoTous descriptions of the march Among 
those who followed the pilgrimage o! Mahatma 
Candhi were some newspaper correspoadents 
from across the seas and they showed better 
judgment by taking the sitnation senonsly 
For a short time the Mahatma himself 
was left alone, though numerous arrests 
were made and many people were impnsooed 
Farly m Jlay, 1930 came the midnight 
Arrest Vpf Mahatma Gandhi recalling so 
TiTidly >the arrest of Jesus Christ The 
District Magistrate with a number of 
■armed policemen awoke the peacefully 

-sleeping Mahatma by flashing a torchlight 
into ht« eyes and asking him, "Are 
you Mohandas Karamcband Oaodbi ?” 
The warrant was a Mtre de eaehet It 
specified no ofTenco and merely stated that 
the peraon therein named* was to be 

imprisoned dnnog the pleasure of the 
Goreinment He might hare been prosecuted 
for a breach of the Salt Acts and lociliug 
other people to do the same but the Govern 
meot did not want a trial either id an 
open court or in a prison Publicity was 
considered undesirable and the films repre- 
senting scenes of the Slabatma s march 
had been proscribed on this account 
* If by the arrest and imprisonment of 
MaWma Gandhi it was experied that tbe 
-civil di«obedience movement would collapse 
that expectation was not fulfilled On the 
-contrary, it gaie a most powerful impetus 
to that movement The boycott of foreign 
and particularly British goods was earned 
•on with increased 'igonr, picketing of 
-markets and liquor shops went on with 
Tedonbled energy, and Wat Counalv were 
-appointed to carry on the campaign of mil 
disobedience 7\o sooner was one War 
Conocil arrested and imprisoned than another 
-stepped into its place* Congressmen and 
batyagrahis refused to plead or offer any 
defence Trials were frequently held m 
prisons and sentences were passed in such 
indecent haste that certain High Coorta. 
ait a later stage had to Intervene and to 
66—3 


set at liberty many persons sentenced to 
Txrions terms of inlprisonment 

The ordinary law was superseded by a 
sheaf of Ordinances promulgated by the 
Governor-General Ordinances were issued 
against newspapers against picketing and 
various other activities It was declared by 
provincial Governors that all the resources 
of the Government would be employed in 
fighting the civil disobedience movement and 
enforcing law and order Processions and 
pnblic meetings were dispersed by latfa 
charges, the Working Committee of the 
Congress Provincial Congress Committees 
and various other organizations were declar- 
ed nnkwfnl Present and past Presidents of 
the Coi^ress and members of the Working 
Committee were imprisoned Congress 
houses and property were confiscated and 
all the Ordinances were applied with the 
utmost rigour But tbe Congress was never 
sliQed and the relentless grip of tbe boycott 
was never relaxed It was a mass movement 
ID tbe widest sense of tbe word and tbe 
agranan phase manifested itself in (be 

refusal to pay land tax Who1“ villages 
were vacated crops ready for tbe harvest 
were left uncared for or were destroyed 
tbe vilhgers faced undismayed all privations 
and suffenog while revenue officers 

confiscated their property and sold it to 
outsiders 

Instead of taking immediate parliamentary 
action OD the Beport of tbe Simon 

Commission ‘he British Government sum- 
moned a Round Table Conference to meet 
in London and to discuss the Report, and 
agree upon an alternative scheme if 
necessary Tbe three English political 

parties were to be represented on the 
Conference A certain number of Indian 
Princes and a few of their advisers were 
invited Some officials of the Government 
of India and one Governor were sent for 
purposes of consultaiios, but they did aot 
sit at the Conference and took no part^ 
in the debates The people of India -were 
assumed to be represented by a number of 
persons nominated by the Governor General 
«oroe at his own instance and tbe rest on 
the recommendation of provincial Governors 
There were Liberals, others who called 
themselves by other names members cf 
the Hindu Alahasabha and. the Moslem 
league but there was not a single man 
who could claim to speak on behalf of 
the Congress Almost all the leaders of 
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tlio Congress ^^cro behind prison bnr? 

Congress organizMions had been placed 

outside the palo of tho kw and the 
Go^crnnle^t was fighting tiie cml dis- 
obedience movement not onlj with all the 
weapons in its armonrj, but other weapons 
that were being newly forged Could any 
conference represent India if tho Congress 
holds aloof from it or is deliberately 
excluded from it '' Would the deliberations 
or recommendations of anj Round Table 

Conference on which the Congress was 
not represented, have any weight in India ^ 
There were wiseacres and their name is 
legion, who opined that the Round Table 
Conference would be a success o%en 
without the Congress and their opinions 
were published with many flourishes by 
Anglo Indian newspapers But there were 
others who knew better and lUst before 
the meeting of the Round Table Conference 
frantic efforts were made to bring about 
a truce between tlie Congress and the 
Goveroraent Pandit Motikl Nehru and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment in 
tho Nairn Jail near Allahabad were brought 
down to Yaravda to confer with Mahatma 
Gandhi in prison but the negotiations 
proved abortive and the Round Table 
Confereuco had to bo lield without the 
Congress being represented on it 

Meanwhile the civil disobedience 
movement had been producing very serious 
economic effects Not only were the 
Congress and a considerable section of tho 
agricultural population committed to it 
but the Indian mercantile community also 
identified tbemsehes with it at a very 
largo sacrifice of their extensive business 
The Anglo Indian Press frequently denounced 
the tjranuy of the Congress which was 
ruining the commerce of the country It 
was forgotten however that Indian merchants 
had joined the boycott moT#*ment with 
their eyes open and they were not asking 
for any sympathy for the loss they were 
auifering Sufficient note was not token 
of the grave fact that the Government 
revenues had been hard hit by the boy^t 
and the civil disobedience movement The 
monthly trade returns disclosed a steady 
and disquieting fall in imports and exports and 
a consequent decrease in customs revenue Even 
moreeloquent than these figures wore the rupee 
and sterling loans that had to be raised at 


high rates of interest llio hnancial ycai 
1930-Jl, bad opened with large credit 
balances at tho disposal of the Government 
Withm a few months these balances had 
been wiped out and recourse had to be had 
to loan after loan to keep the administration 
going It IS no exaggeration to btate that 
if tho boycott and tho civil disobedience 
movement had continued for some years 
the credit of tho Government would have 
been exhausted and it would have come face 
to face with bankruptcy 

Without the slightest dosiro to exaggerate 
the importance of tho Congress it may be 
stated as an unchallengeable fact that there 
can be no comparison between the Congress 
and the other political parties in India It 
has been vehemently asserted that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people 4 Indt-i 
outside tho Congress Perfectlj t^e Bilt 
do these hundreds of tliousands* wield a 
titho of tho influence exercised by the 
Congress * Almost all the other parties 

ID India Liberals ^atlODallsts lodependent 
or whatever else they may call tlJemselves 
arc composed mostly of men who have 
fallen out of the ranks of tho Congress 
unable to keep step with its daring march 
When we are told of any distinguished 
Liberal or Independent leader we look 
in vain for any followers Some of 
these leaders denounced the Simon 
Commission with bell book and caudle, but 
they went hotfoot to join the Round T^ble 
Conference. If tho real truth were to bo 
told the Conference has neither gamed nor 
lost anything by their presence They may 
be good and estimable men but they have nq 
place in the real national movement of India. 
They can no more swell the current of 
nationalism than they can stem it They do not 
represent a driving force they are incapable 
of embarrassing the Government lu any way 
There is no cohesion no organization, no 
inclination to take risks They will nevei 
proceed beyond speech and they will netei 
become a power to reckon with They do 
not approve of civil disobedience and boycott 
but have they stirred hand or foot to check 
these movements ? They are full) aware 
that they cannot obtain either a hearing or 
a following Unlike the leaders and followers 
of the Congress they* do not bear 
the hall mark of sacrifice and siiffering 
They cannot dream of disobedience or 
resistance and their assent or dissent to 
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noy measure introduced by the Government 
Is superflnou 

The first gesture for a truce did not 
come from cither the Government of India 
or the Congress Both were determined 
to carry on the struggle regardless of 
consequences The Oovernraent was deter 
mined to suppress the citiI disobedience 
movement the Congress was equally resolved 

to carry it on The first signal for the 

ces5.ation of hostilities was made by the 

Prime Almister of England at the termination 
of the first stage of the Round Table 

Conference In pursuance of Mr Mac 
Donald s statement the members of the 
Working Committee of the Congresa were 
set at liberty so that they might be free 
to consider the proposal of the Prime 
Ministv Vest followed the prolonged and 
R omenVis conversations between Lord Irwm 
and Madatma Gandhi who was entrusted 
with the full powers of the Working 
Committee ScNcral times the negotiations 
threatened to break down but a ruptnre 
was averted by the inevhinstible patience 
and spirit of accommodation of both Mahatma 
Gandhi and T<ord Itwin In the 
histoncnl statement issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi after the settlement— a statement 
which 18 addressed to the whole world— he 
las given a full meed of praise to Lord 
IrwiD but the "Nieeroy on account of bis 
oQicial position is precluded from making a 
similar statement of a personal nature The 
settlement arnved at is contained m an 
ofticial statement signed by the Secretary to 
the Oovernaieot of India m the Home 
iDepartmenL Both the ^ iceroy and Mahatma 
Oandhi are entitled to the admiration and 
tho gratitude of the whole country The 
truce has already had a far reaching effect 
It has been warmly welcomed both in 
laglaad and in Ainencv. 

Bv the time the terms of settlement wer® 
signed the serious financial position of the 
rjw.vavwsf .'asjJ iww Ji}}}} Teyealed m the 
Budget statements of the Government of 
India and the provincial Covernraciits. The 
world wide trade depression had adversely 
affected tie finances of many countries bnt 
in India even oflicial statements make no 
secret of the fact that the civil disobedience 
novement hxs resulte I in the shrinkage of 
c\ery source of rerenue and tl o significance 
of this fact i> heightened when it i» 
remembered that the movement of civil 
di$ohedi»nce has been m operation for less 


than a year If the prisons were filled by 
passive resistors tbe exchequer was completely 
depict^ by the movement they had 
organized 

It IS no use disguising the fact that the 
terms of agreement have not given satisfaction 
to numerous Congressmen including some 
leaders There is a prevalent feeling among 
them that the Working Committee has made 
a Sorrender without adequate consideration 
Id this connection it is well to remember that 
there is an exactly similar feeling on the other 
side The \nglo-Indian Press writes in a 
straogely snbdued strain no shouts of triuiuph 
are heard from the partisans of theGoveinment 
It has been definitely declared that tbe 
Government has surrendered to the Congress 
Mr Winston Churchill has venomously called 
Mahatma Gandhi a half naked seditious 
/aijr Mr CJinrchiJJ bimeelf is the 3fad 
Mnihh who would lead a Teliad against the 
British Government and Indian nationalists 
and he has succeeded m getting a vote of 
confidence from his constituency 

This IS not the time to discuss or judge 
the terms of the agreement The position 
jQSt now 13 a state of tmee in which there 
will be breathing time and an opportunity 
for deliberating on the next step Certain 
obvions facts have to be emphasized the 
civil disobedience movement has been called 
off it has not been suppressed by either 
repression or Ordinance Interested and inspired 
statements have appeared from time to time 
that tbe civil disobedience movement was 
dying out nothing was farther from the 
truth Thousands were arrested and impn 
soned thousands were beaten with bamboo 
bludgeons merchants lost their business 
peasants lost their lands but the movement 
never wavered and never waned The Govern 
ment that was trying its utmost to kill 
the oiovement was coofronCed with an 
appalling financial crisis and was driven to 
the brink of a financial disaster At the 
riato? fxEM* AS x>£> i»£was«\5 is-r .vsvelvs'ig 
out a profit and loss account, or for mam 
taiaiQg that the balance of advantage lies 
either with the Congress or the Government 
The great thing is that the participation of 
the Congre s in the later stages of the 
Sound Table Conference has become possible 
W hether the present trace will ultimately 
resolve U elf into a permanent peace will 
depend upon the final outcome of the deli 
beratiOQS at the Conference 

\ slight digression may be permitted here 
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to indicate the trend of events is India. 
Immediately after the Lahore Congress of 
1929 all Congressmen resigned their seats 
in the Legislative Assembly and all tho 
provincial Legislative Councils There is not 
a single Congressman in any legislature m 
India , there is no non-co-opentor, no 
adherent of the civil disobedience movement 
There is no factitious clement, no organized 
opposition in tho present legislative bodies 
It will not bo wrong to state that tho present 
legislature is the tamest that cm be conceiv- 
ed The formidable protagonists of the 
Congress and the Swaraj party have not 
entered the lists or the Legislative ConnciL 
Yet these Councils even as they stand have 
not proved a bed of roses so far as the 
Government is concerned In the Bombay 
Legislative Council and m tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly the Government has 
signally failed to convince the non-official 
members that the heavy taxes proposed m 
the new dnancial statements ate justifiable 
In both these Houses the Government has 
suffered heavy reverses The reckless ex- 
travagance in expenditure without any 
regard for the serious fall in revenue has 
been condemned in no uncertain terms 
Loan after loan has been raised without any 
reference to the legislaluie and the heavy 
rates of interest have become a serious 
recurring charge upon revenue There oo 
appreciable reduction of expenditure while 


the sources of rovenuo arc treated as in- 
definitely elastia The patent fact that the 
limit of taxation in India has been reached 
IS calmly ignored and tho only way sought 
out of the present desperate financial situa- 
tion is the imposition of fresh taxation 
Indian legislators, however colourless their 
political convictions, feel that they cannot 
bo a party to such an arrangement If they 
cannot review or retrench expenditure in the 
Reserved departments they can at least 
exercise tlieir right of vote not to add to 
the burden of the already over-burdened 
Indian taxpayer Tho certification of linancial 
Bills cannot go on indefinitely any more 
than the country can permanently be govern- 
ed by Ordinances It will be well to bear 
this in mmd at the next stage of the Round 
Table Conference If the Congress rtands 
for the mdependence of India the h^dred»<- 
of thousands of people outside the f ongrf'ss 
and from whose ranks the present Indian 
legislators are drawn will be no parties to 
breaking the back of the Indian taxpayer 
under a crusbmg burden Whatever *'may be 
the ultimate issue of the deliberations at the 
conference the whole system of expenditure 
will bare to be overhauled and zuthlessty 
curtailed in any revised system of Oovem- 
meat It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that CO operation is not symonymous with 
subservience to all official measures including 
over-taxation 



Foreign Banks in India 

B\ D L. DtfBEY. jua, PhD 


O EE of the most important and compre* 
bensive enquiries held in recent 
times IS the one relating to the 
banking position in India. A mass of highly 
useful and valuable statistical and other 
information has been collected by the 

Provincial Banking Committees and the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee may be 
expected to make a still more weighty con- 
tnbntfn to the hanking literature in India 
•The iVembers of the Central Committee are 
now engaged in drafting their report or 
reporta. Theirs, indeed, is a very nnenviaWe 
position They may make one set of 

recommendations to ^ foreign bureaucracy 
which ft responsible to no one in the country, 
but may have a different outlook altogether 
in drafting their suggestions it they are 
assured that a Swarajist Government will 
carry out the programme outlibed by 
the Committee The mam needs of Indian 
banking arc, however, patent and very well 
known What India needs today is the 
creation of proper conditions for the develop- 
ment of her money market. In the course 
of an article contributed to a 
financial paper in Great Britain. Mr Spalding 
describes onr money market as “one of ree 
, most unstable money markets in the worid 
' We want more banks, a reserve bank ol 
issue, provision for long and short term 
industrial finance and extended facilities for 
similar credit in the sphere of agriCTlture 
Mr Easier, a well known writer on bantiDg 
questions, wrote to the loternational Banking 
supplement of The Fmanctal Ttmcs l^t 
vear, that “the most outstanding fact is that 
India IS chronically 'under bankw ihe 
figure of population per bank branrt w 
about 4 500 for Fngland and Wales,^5TO 
to 2,700 m the Dominions and about .•W'^ 
in India. The most urgent necessity is thns 
more banks the need is for land mortgage 
banks sncb as were recommended by the 
Linlithgow Commission in as well as 

ordinary commercial banks . ^o one will 
dispute the inherent weakness of a system 
in which in the words of the 1920 Currency 


Commission, 'the control of currency and 
of credit is m the hands of two distinct 
authorities whose policies may be widely 
divergent ’ I may add a few statistics to 
complete the picture drawn by 3Ir Bister 
regarding the banking needs of India. 
Whereas, according to the Bankers’ Almanac 
and Year Book for 1927-28. the United 
States of Amenca has got 25,000 brnk 
offices. Greit Britain and Ireland 13 100, 
France 4 400 Germany 3100 and Belgium 
1200 (most of which countries have aLo 
developed the post office cheque system). 
India with her large population scattered 
over a wide area has less than 500 hMk 
branches, many of which overlap in big 
towns It did not. therefore, require an 
expensive erganizatien like the one we have 
set up ID India to tell the authorities 
that be what the basking reqairements of 
the country are Whether the members 
of the Committee will have the necesvary 
stamina to take their coniage in both bands 
and point ont the root canse» of the slow 
development of modern banks in India, 
has yet to be judged by the recommendations 
they make on the subject. 

I do not pretend to be a student of 
banking history, but as a result of such 
information relating to banking in other 
parts of the world as I was able to 
gather during the course of my researches 
on an ilied subject, I hive come to the 
conclusion that bankiog in most conntnes 
has developed either on account of th® power 
of note I'ssne that banks enjoyed in their 
country at one or another stage of their 
developement, or by the use of Govern- 
ment balances which they were allowed to 
have at one time or another, or again b} 
the stimulus they were given on account 
of the financing of the foreign trade of their 
couotry ^ow what is the position in 
India ’ The presidency banks, now incor- 
porated into the Imperial Bask of Indio, 
enjoyed the right of note is-ue before ISIjI, 
and they were from time to time entrusted 
with Government balances, until today the 
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httcr ODjoys the solo monopoly of utilizing 
them with the tntaral result that the Impcrnl 
Bank of India is now not only the most 
poweiful institution but has also got the 
largest number of branches m the country 
I he question now largely resolves itself 
into the possibilities of the expansion 
of banking activities in this country 

as a result of the profits of foreign 
trade In tl c words of the writer above 
quoted "the finance of Indian external trade 
which IS mo)e profitable and less nsXy 
■(the italic-* are throughout mine) is, of 
cour-'P adequately if not ercessuely cared 
for already by the quite specialized group of 
exchinge banks of which British representa 
tivos are again most numerous But it is 
significant that all the exchange banks are 
capitilized from and dependent upon external 
monetary centies so that the control of these 
institutions bj a local central hank raises 
difficult problems “Every bank of impor 
taoce in the Dominions has an office in 
I ondon and wliat is noteworthy from the 
point of view of British financial consolida 
tion the banliiiQ busince^ of the entire 
■empire «<• monopoti ml by London lanls 
The unfair use of the monopolistic position 
lias resulted in tiio creation of a State Bani 
ID Australia— the Oomnionwealth Bank “It 
explains the desire m South Africa for a 
reallj National bank Important sections 
of local opinion feel somewhat uneasily that 
to have nearly the whole of the Unions 
banking business transacted by only two 
large institutions controlled from the other 
side of the world is an anomalous position 
The Canadian and >tew Zealand farmers have 
long had the idea that a bank in their coun 
tries modelled on the Commonwealth Bank 
would solve all their troubles 

The position is not very different in 
India Some idea of the extent of the busi 
ness operations of this powerful ring of the 
controllers of Empire finance may be had 
from the following lines It is useless for 
my present purpose to go into that period 
of banking in India when the East India 
Companj lind the monopoly of Indian 
Commerce and consequently of exchange 
business and when the grant of new charier 
was viewed with disfavour by the company 
I only want to mention the fact that in 
recent years these foreign exchange lanls 
have invaded India in Large numbers There 
were ten of them here m our country lefore 
1hc war they are now eighteen or rather 


nineteen if the latest now comer the Lloyd s 
Bank is included (which has bv the wav 
engaged the most palatial building in the 
Chandnichowk Delhi to impress its greatness 
on its Indian clientele) Most of them have 
got their head offices in I/mdon but m 
most cases 75 per cent or 80 per cent of 
their work is done in India A verv 
remarkable development in their case i* the 
rapiditj with which they have expended 
their local deposits in lecent times and made 
themselves independent of their home 
resonrees Tims out of total bank deposit® 
m India amounting to 200 crores of rupee® 
these banks share as much as 72 crores 
The foreign trade of India amounts to some 
600 crores of rupees annuallj The Indian 
Chamber of Calcutta recently estimated 
Indians share in it to come to about IV per 
cent of the total The whole of this /^reign * 
trade is handled tlirougb these bank/ They 
do not open accounts in dollar sterling or 
any other foreign money they charge com 
mission on draft® both ways and thus make 
a great deal of monov on exchange operations 
by buying or selling foreign bills and also 
on account of the difference between buying 
and selling rates on the day when remittance 
has to be made Their business being 
mouopohstit m character theirs is ®o to 
say a levy on foreign trade Thus Indian 
money drawn from the depositors at a low 
rate of interest finances tho foreign tiade 
which IS ID the hands of foreigners ^o 
wonder these banks declare a very high 
percentage of tax free dividends — which in 
certain cases amount to as much ns 20 per 
cent per annum The most anomalous 
feature of the situation is that they are 
subject to no audit or control they do not 
publish any account of their financial position 
there IS no surety about their soundness— the 
instances of the Alliaucc Bank of Simla and 
the recent Japanese bank failure are fresh in 
our mind — and yet on account of their high 
sounding home connections they are 
regarded as safe and sound concerns and 
are able to cater for Indian deposits at a 
lower rate of interest than would bo had 
either in other local hanks or on Oovernment 
securities Tho money raised at a low rate 
in India is sometimes sent abroad to Hon? 
Kong Ceylon ''lam Singapore Jam Borneo 
aud other places where higher vields for 
monov arc obtainable It is not at all 
surprising under tlesc. circumstances that 
there is no proper afnio«phere for tie 
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de^elopmeQt o{ Indian banks There is not 
a single Indian exchange bank in tbeconntry 
These institutions enjoy the pick of bnsiness 
jirofits from the interoal as well as the ex 
ternal trade of the country and thus dram 
away many crores of rupees annually by 
exploiting busine s opportnnities m India 
Registered abroad and not amenable to 
Indian Corapanj law they are not at al) 
answerable to any Indian interests far less 
do tliey care for the promotion of the latter 
Frequent complaints are made against them 
regarding racial discriniination neglect and 
disregard of Indian interests and m some 
cises of positive hostility towards rival 
Indian institutions m large centres of trade 
and industry 

I have shown above that the predominant 
position of London banks is a fimilur 
» phenVienon in the banking activities ol the 
oversej parts of the Empire Bat while the 
self gavermag DomiaiORs have already taleo 
or are taking some steps to reiligate the 
harmful eSec^ to their nationals resulting 
from the unfair competition of foreign banks 
we ID India are looking askance Whenever 
the question of bnogiog these poverfnl 
institutions under the purview of law and 
control 18 brought to the fore racial issues 
are raised and we meet with the familiar 
slogans no diserimmatioo equal rights 
and so on I think what I have said above 
makes it abnndantly clear that wbat we 
Indians want is "equal opportnoities and no 
monopolistic advantages Can any foreign 
binkcr honestly lay his hand on his heart 
and conscientionsly say that so long as the 
foreign banks continue unchecked in this 
' country m the enjoyment of their existing 
exclusive privileges there is an) chance for 
the emorgenco of an Indian exchange bant 
or (or the development of a healthy banting 
system in India’’ It is a well known Indian 
proverb that i small phat never flourishes 
under a big tree 

An argument out of which sometimes a good 
deal of capital is made is the insistence _by 
vested interests on keeping what is called “an 
open door policy as adopted by England 
It Is one thing for a very powerlnl person to 
keep his door open simply because his power 
and prestige are so great that ho need fear no 
intruderi it is entirely another for a poor 
person to have his door open simply because 
he eaoDOt afford one India is in the latter 
I osition -There are moreover special c r 
curastances a*ta hing to the case of Britain 


Great Britain has got a wide net of foreign 
lurestmeots m the Dominions m tbe- 
ColORies Protectorates ifandated teintones 
and territories with spheres of inlJnecce in 
conntries in which the Britishers them elves 
were pioneers in industrial enterprise as 
well as in other economically and politically 
backward half developed and fully indepen 
dent countries A policy of discrimination 
by a country like Britain which has got 
the largest foreign investments in the world 
IS bound to have its repercussions and re 
pnsals Then Britain is over banked she 
enjoys the benefit of a perfect and cheap 
cr^it system I read a letter of a corres 
pondent in The Time early la t year- 
compiaiDing of the injurious effects of the 
multiplicity of banks in liis small native 
town What viU uncle bam earn by opening 
a bank brand in Britiin iheie the vield 
for money i» so low But even m Britain 
I saw b r lingo II r»t getting funoas and 
anxioos to debar Amencaos from holding 
controlling shares ol electiic companies tvo 
years ago The Currenej Committee of 
1919 too had suggested the necessity of 
protecting t1 e British banks from foreign 
floance 

leaving Britain alone many other countries. 
exercise some sort of discrimination against 
and control over foreign capital An 
American correspondent of the Erononiiat 
recently wrote to that paper that inter 
State restrictions regarding the establishment 
of banks are so great in the United States 
of knierica that they haie fed to the 
establishment of many independent banks 
and disconraged the growth of the branch 
bank system there lar more stnngent 
regulations are in force in that country 
regarding the working of foreign banks 
who are not allowed to take any deposit, 
from Vmencan citizens In France no 
foreign bank can start business without 
Almisterial sanction and a discriminating tax 
Is levied on the investment of foreign 
capital similarly in lapan they caunot start 
work without State licence f could 
multiply more instances to »l ow that 
in other countries too restrictions do exist 
on the working of the forei n banks m 
order to prevent undne competit on with 
the national concerns There is no objection 
to TOUT bringing capital from “home 
and start business It will be good for oar 
banks and beneficial for oor Pnde Bat the 
evil starts when you begin borrowing. 
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*5queez0 onr resources “rnd then discriminate 
ngainst our own nationals Tins aspect of 
the situation has to be realized by all 
interested in the development of Indian 
banking If I succeed in drawing the atten 
tion of the members of the Central Banking 
Fnquiry Committee and particnlarly of its 
•able President to the importance of this 


pivotal issue niy labours would not have 
gone m vain One of the mam businesses of 
the Central Committee should be to evolve a 
set of principles and regulations which may 
break the existing monopoly in exchange 
banking and provide equal and fair 
opportunities to all’ 


Progress in Persia 

Br Dr TARAK^ATH DAS Ph D 


F REF and independent Persia under 
the enlightened leadership of Riza 
Shah Pahlavi is making such progress 
that important western Powers are interested 
in securing Persian friendship and co 
operation About twenty years ago Great 
Britain and Czanst Russia through the 
Anglo Russian Agreement planned to divide 
Persia into tbeir special spheres of interest 
After the world war Lord Corzon 
negotiated an Anglo Persian Agreement 
"Which if accepted by tiie Persian nation, 
•would have made Persia a British protectorate 
But nationalist Persia survived these 
intrigues through its stubborn resistance 
nnd sacrifice and due to Anglo Russian 
rivalry in ^orid politics Today there 
1 ^ no talk about partitioning Persia or 
establishing a protectorate there but 
various western nations feel that they 
■should secure support of Persia in their 
\n the \M4\e 'Etvst 

Tor some time Russo Persian relations 
have been intimate There is n treaty in 
existence by winch it has been agreed 
that Persia wonld observe neutrality nnd 
^vould not aid an enemy of the Soviet 
Russian government in a conflict between 
the Soviet Government and anv other Power 
Before the fall of King Araamillah of 
Afghanistan Soviet diplomacy in II e 
Middle East was in a dominant position 
It was generally recognized that Soviet 
Russia Afghanistan Persia and Turkey 
wero in a virtual defensive alliance 
British authorities regard that the overthrow 
of Amanullah was a victory of British 


diplomacy and this is evident fivm the 
fact that the British Government has 
supported the government of ^ndlr Khao 
ID Afghanistan with arms and money 
Naturally it is to be understood Kiat tbe 
British OoTernment expects ^lendly co 
operation of the present Afghan Oovernmenk 

British statesmen are most anxions to 
win Persian support and the present 

exhibition of Persian Arts in Loudon is i> 
part of the British programme of creatinff 
an atmosphere of Anglo Persian co operation 
Recently at the annual dinner of the 
School of Oriental Studies Union Society 
at London the Persian 'Minister in London 
W 1 S one of the honoured guests Sn 
F Denison Ro'ss Director of the School of 
Onental Studies as the chairman of the ^ 
meeting spoke in praise of Persian culture 
and art treasures Sir Harcourt Biitler 
congratulated the Persian representative 
orv tl\% gteat \ is cowulvy bad 

made in recent yearc and 'said there could 
be nothing but admiration for the beneficent 
and munificent measures which His 
Tmpenal Mojesty had introduced ( TV/w* 
London February 26 1931 ) On the 
same occasion the Persian Chnrgf D AfTairc's 
among other tl mg': said 

Progress had leen made in every direction 
Race 1^*1 when the ire«eat Shah some fot r 
sears before lo ascendra the throne undertook 
the re-oi^m7alion of the 1 ersian Army Up to 
tint time I en a for the most part espccally m 
tleOQthing districts was left to fl e atlenfions 
of marauding lands of lawless inl>es. They 
were a constant source of anxiety to the Ccntmi 
Oovernmeaf prodiicmg by fl eir spcntdic ovtlor^f^ 
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of & sitaUioQ that at time- became 

disconccrlins and even thrcatenins Todiv alt 
that had chanced Perijia Nvas now equipped 
with a well orgftiized and disciplined Array 
Seennty to life and property vias assured the 
unruly tribes had submitted to the Central 
Government a new power for good reigned m 
Persii Great progress had been made in the 
provision for wucation The many schools now 
totaWisbed included provision in the tnhal 
distncts Government being convinced that 
education alone would rai^e tho tribesmen above 
the sord d conditions of their mode of life to a 
plane of «e!J being and social amenih* llis 
Itnpenal Majestj was sending numbers of Persian 
yonlhs-at present more than lOO— annually to 
various European countries to complete their 
edacatton or technical trainisg The estiaiales of 
the Ministry of Education insigniRcaot before 
lOM reached a total of 20 000000 t^rans 
in 1020 ' 

Thf fact to be taken into considera 
•tion that the ojiestion of national 

defenc^tas received careful nod considerable 
attention froiti the Government of Riga 

Shah , and withm tea years Persia has re- 
OTgamzei its army on modern lines This 
work has been accomplished nnder Persian 
leadership with the advice of foreign experts 
Farthermore, the Persian Government has 
sent selected Persian officers to the French 
Military Academv to scenro higher military 
education In the field of air service the 
I?ersian Government has used German experts 
In developing a naval force which will be 
able to preserve Persian sovereignty in 
Persian wafers the Government has sought 
Italian co operation There are now fifty lonr 
Persian naval cadets in the Italian Naval 
Academy at Pola to receive cava] cducvtioa 
and these cadets will take charge of the 
^ small naval crafts that are now under con- 
struction in Italyfor the Persian GovernroenL 
One distinguishing feature of the edncatioual 
programme of tho Persian Govemment, so 
far as national defence is concerned i» that 
it is not seeking British or Russian aid 

Persia IS doing her best to develop her 
internal communications — building railroads 
and extending telegraphic service The 
Persian Government is not giving concession 
to any one government bnt accepting co- 
operation from various nations which may 
serve Persian national interests to the best 
possible advantage In this connection the 
most interesting and outstanding development 
IS that on February 27, 1931 the Persian 
Government took over the control of all the 
land lines in Persia of the Jndo European 
Telegraph Department of India Office The 


Xjpndon Times of March 2 makes the 
fjlowing editorial comment 

The reltMuishmeni af these lines Persia 
fg the tneiilable result of the Qeneral nationalist 
mpirmenf %n Asia The Persuxns unshed lo own 
(gf,d icorL all teteipapks in their oun fem/ory and 
gfi principle their demand for the cession of the 
Metgn luu* u-as justifiable enough But young 
jj^tUKuIist GovemmeDts like (lie Ocvernmeat of 
X^^nking which is making similar claims wilh less 
■Qstihcation— will do well to remember tfmt tlie 
^tisfaction of national pride at any heavy cost 
of efflcieocy is an expensive pleasure A 

This means that for sixty years Britain 
(^ntcolled telegraphic communications in 
persia and with the awakening of Per lan 
n-itional consciousness it has now come to an 
eiid This means that many British employees 
ffill have to seek new means of livelihood 
prom an article on the subject by Sir Arnold 
W'llson published in the Times (London) 
•^^anofu *1 'ft. h/vw/ttna ^’lVlr• ‘ihrh Nkm ^irrsnrii 
Qovernment has not made any provision for 
tpese employees and the British Government 
has not dealt very liberally with tbero id 
matters of pensions Sir Arnold thinks that 
It establishes a very bad precedent regarding 
India Ho writes 

'The staff (of the Indo European Telegraph 
Department) m Persia have no opportunity of thus 
((iDUnuiog their service under other ausp ces 
ybo scale of pensions and gratuities grants by the 
jteasnry is more than nsnally illibenU and com 
pares very ^unfavounbly with thoso secured for 
tiolimdant Bntish o&cials in somewhat similar 
(^rcomstaoces from the Egyptian Ooveniment The 
blow 13 softened by wo scheme to prenide aliema 
l,ie employnunt m inaia or this country lor 
tpe Bnt!«h Government to inflict bitter hardship 
upon this small body of men, who have spent 
(bcir youth and too often impaired their health in 
tijc service of the State is to set a bad example 
all I lo create for a feio thousand pounds a preced 
fpttchiekthe Goimment of India may some day 
iitroke ogainrf India Office- 

Tlie most interesting feature of the 
sorrender of tho Indo Fnropean Telegraph 
pepartment of India Office to the Persian 
CJovemnient claim is that the British Govern 
lOent did not raise the cry of “confiscation 
British property ’ TThen the Indian 
{Rationalist leaders demand that Indian coastal 
shipping be pre«erved for Indian national 
shipping, the whole British nation opposes 
{odias just claims bat when Persia 
Remands to take over British telegraph lines 
the British Government without a murmur 
surrenders it Naturally one is inclined to 
{bink that the British authorities are very 
^iions to win the good-will of the Persian 
Ilorernment 
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{ifitisb public iiitori'.t m cnUivntinj; 
cultural co-operation with Persia is also 
c\ulont from tlio fact tint n sum of serpn 
tllou^^nd pounds is heinK raised to strenKthon 
the position of n British public Rchool— 
Stuart Momornl CoIIcko of Isf ilnn— «hich 
nn) becomes n factor in promotins British 
iniluence in Por\n 

In the field of national defence, 
development of communications, spread of 
education, social reform and development of 
national industries, Persia has made very 


considerahlo progress , and therefore the 
position of Pcihia la world politics is more 
slablo and poHtrftil than it has ever been 
during tho last half a century In territory, 
population, economic power and national 
intelligence Ftrsia is not superior to Bengal 
or sonic other iirovinccs of India However, 
Ptrsia IS freo and indepcntlent and i« guided 
by a patriot who places Persia’s national 
intcrtsls above all foreign intorestb Hero i> 
tho key to Persia’s imfetfcrcd progress 


The Position of the Services in the Future Constituti/n 

Bv NARK3II CHAKDRV ROY ii i 


! N every country tho daj-to day administra- 
tion la earned on by the pcrmaocot 
Civil service Thoj are nu indisponsablo 
factor of every modern government Without 
thoir expert serricoa the complex machine 
of tho present-day administration vroold conio 
to a standstill Bat nltliough their duties 
nro essential and their position highly 

responsible, in no democratic State their 
authority is supremo and unchecked Tlio 
civil servants in a democratic country 
like England have in fact to work 

under the control and supervision of 
the ministers who arc responsible to tho 
Parliament for the working of the admmistn 
tive departments under their charge The 
civil servants help tho ministers indeed both 
in framing and carrying out the policy of 
~ the Government But they discharge these 
duties as the expert advisers and subordinates 
of the ministers They constitute tho tools 
with the assistance of which the Cabinet 
fulfils its obligations to the nation As 
instruments in the hands of a minister they 
ate responsible to him and controlled by 
him Beyond him they cannot have any 

other authority to please and to conciliate 
To him are due all their obligations from 
him they draw all their inspiration and upon 
him they depend for all their advancement 
m service The civil servants thus constitute 
an expert body, but withal a subordinate 
and not an irresponsible one 


In India the traditions of thee> Civil 
Service have been altogether different For 
one century and a hn!f the system of 
government in tins country has been 
cmphaticallv bureaucratic Since tho days of 
Lord Cornwiillis tho Indian Civil Service has 
constituted tho virtual government of this 
country It has laid down tho public laws 
framed aod executed tho policy of the 
administration, and sat on tho judicial bench 
to try and punish those who have offended 
against tho laws of the country and the 
policy of tho Oovernmont. It has formed 
*** j words, tho legislature, the execntivo 
and the judiciary— all tho three departments 
making up the Qovernment of the country 
oince 1861 the passing of tho different reform 
measures has added indeed to the outer 
paraphcroalia of the public admimstration of 
India But theso external accretions have 
not changed in tho least the nature of the 
real govwntncnt of the country The municipal 
and district boards, the provincial and- 
central legislative councils have been so 
many outer embellishments which may have 
bidden to the untrained eye but have 

oertemly not altered any way the real character 
of the steel frame of Indian administration 
As in the days of Lord Cornwallis 
so in tho days ofLord Irwin the Government 
of the country 13 the Indian Civil Service 
The legislatures may talk loud and the 
ministers may talk big, but the casting vote 
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hfis with the Indian Civil Service Tlic 
actual governiuent is the domain of this 
‘heaven-bom” body Its members ore the 
Praetonan Gnards before whom all other 
factors of administration quail and yield 
Their powers are supreme, their interests 
paramount 

The inauguration of the Beforms in J921 
was expected to modify the position of the 
CiTi! Service in certain dejiartments of our 
public administration The Government of 
India ict of 1919 tno-ferred sorao Govern- 
mental functions to the control of the provin 
cia! legishtares They Tvere placed »n charge 
of ministers who would be responsible for 
the working of these departments to the 
representatives of the people assembled in the 
provincial legislative councils It was 
,thQU,\t that in these particular fields of 
pablic^tiuty, the Civil Service would no 
longer enjoy its old supremacy It was 
confidently expected tint Che supreoie control 
over these departments would now bo shifted 
to thcifieople lu actual opemtioo. however 
popular control overthetransferredsobjeets has 
proved to bo hollow and nnreal Tbe peculiar 
rights and privileges which the memwrs of 
pemiancat Civil Services have been allowed 
to retain even in the transferred departments 
have stood in the way of the ministers 
discharging then roponsibilic> in a propel 
manner A& m Fagland, the mio sters lo 
fulhlling their duties to the legislature 
should have counted upon the ongrudgiog 
help and co-operation of the permanent civil 
serrauts The'e oSIcere should have assisted 
the ministers in framing tlioir policy and 
' once it was framed they should have loyally 
earned it out. Unfortunately, however, many 
of the rights and preteosiODS of tbe«e officers 
are incon'istent altogether with their implicit 
loyalty to Ibe political beads of their depart 
ments These departments have l>een placed 
indeed in the binds of the miDUler; 
re-ponsible to. and removible b>, the legisla- 
,ture but the siipmor perniinent oihciaU 
working tierein belong to the nil India 
Services such they are not in tbc least 
amenable to the control of the minuters 
They are rtcruited by the Stcretixj of State 
in Lnghnd and can be dismissed aUo by 
that authority alone The beeretanes and 
Deputj SicretsTKs ns al o the District and 
Divisional OHicer!. bibng as a rule to the 
Indian Civil Service The tnini-ters can do 
uolhing which aFect anv way the position 
and prospects m tl o 'eirice of these ofBcets 


The ministers can at best complain fo the 
Governor in case any of these officers prove 
to be too recalcitrant The ministtrs who 
are the responsible heads of their departments 
have ihns no control over their so called 
subordinates The former have no hand 
either in the promotion or in the 
degradation of the latter The minister can 
neither punish nor reward his permanent 
associates Under these circumstances it 
IS not unnatural that the Civil Servants 
would dare to question the authority and 
disobey the order* and direction* of the 
roioister wjfb impunity The Report of 
the Reforms Enquirv Committee of 1924 
bristles with in-tioce* of ministenal 
authority being flouted by the officers of 
the Services 

Besides this independence of ministerial 
coofrol which the superior permanent officers 
enjoy some depirtiueutal rules which have 
been super imposed iipou tbe csinistcrs 
have further undermined their position 
and redneed tbeir re«poDs;bilidy to a 
shadow and a sham In framing the 
policy of tho department and issniog tbe 
orders and directions the ministers have 
not been invested with absolute discretion 
and unfettered authority They must have 
the cooseot and approval in flieso matters 
of the Secretary and Heads of Department* 
In caiC the Secretary and the Uinister 
disagree on any question, it cannot be 
settled on the authority of the Minister 
biinselt It must now be referred to the 
arbitration of the Governor If the latter 
supports tbe Secretary the ilinister must 
drop hi* project and keep silence iignia 
the Hiaiater rnav think it wise to till a 
parhcDlar post in bis department by a 
particular officer The head of the 
department may, however hare a nominee 
of his own and may oa that account 
object to the minister’s proposal Tbe 
matter now cannot he decided by the 
miQuter hini'elf It has to be siibiuilted to 
the Governor for hnal decision The 
Ooveroor may, if he is well disposed and 
conciliatory toward- the minister, penuade 
tho departmental head ( eg, the Director 
of I’ublic Instruction or the Surgeon- 
General ) to withdraw his objection and 
thus allow the proposal of the minuter 
to go into effect If. however, he supports 
the head of the department which ho 
generally doe«. the project of the minister 
goc- to (he wall IIo ha- to eat the humble 
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pio nnd jiold to tlio contention of Ins 
subordinate The Secretaries nnd department 
hpds linao direct access to tlio Governor 
llio becrctnnes particularly enjoj n pnritcced 
position Ihoy have fixed days in orcry 
week for interview with the Governor, jn 
which they discuss vvitii iuni departmental 
matters ilicso interviews take place of 
course behind tlio back of tho ministers 
^ ho have njram their own days for meeting 
the Governor Tho S“crctaries in course 

of these interviews and discussions maj 
suggest some new lines of action and 
tho Governor may think well of these 
proposals Tlio responsible minister may, 

however have no information about 

them Ho may be kept in tho dark until 
tho plans mature Tlien in n ready made 
fashion they maj bo placed before 

bun If tho minister likes liis salarj 

and does not want to quit his job lie makes 
no trouble and silently stamps his seal of 
approval upon tho proposals Some discon 
tent at this may bo browing in tho 
Legislative Council Some hot lioads ma> 

oven threaten tho minister with a vote of 
censure But if tho threat proves serious 
at all the solid phalanx of official and 
European members comes immediately to 
the rescue of tho minister The Secretaries 
and heads of departments are thus only lo 
theory tho subordinates of tho minister By 
themselves they enjoy almost co ordinate 
powers and with tho support of tlie Governor 
on their side they aro plainly the roasters 
of the minister The position of tho ministers 
in an Indian province are thus tragically 
helpless They are the Peshwas of the days 
of Nana Fadnavis Sandwiched between the 
upper millstone of the Governor nnd the 
lower millstone of the Secretaries and beads 
of departments they exercise neither power 
nor influence They neither govern nor 


It IS thus clear that if these rights and 
privileges of the permanent officers are 
continued in the future constitntion of the 
country the much talked of provincial 
autonomy will be a misnomer and tho much 
advertised central responsibility will be a 
chimera The position of the Services must 
be radically altered if the representatives of 
the people are at all to secure any real and 
effective control over the administration It 
IS a huge anomaly to prescribe that the 
ministers must be responsible for tho working 
their departments to the legislature and 


lay down at tho same time that their 
permanent and export subordinates should be 
responsible and controlled by an extraneous 
authority The two arc absoIntel> inconsistent 
and can never go togithor Tho body which 
IS to control flio ministers should also through 
them cxerciso full control over tho permanent 
civil servants Tlio Ro>nl Commission on tho 
buperior Civil Services which submitted its 
Report in 1021 took note of this fact and 
recommended tint tho Services working 
under tho ministers siioiild all be provincialized 
nnd brought under the final control of tho 
proviQcial legislative council This principle 
accepted by 1 ord Loo nnd his colleagues was 
tlirown overboard by the Indian Statutory 
Commission Tlio Simon Commission has 
proposed the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and in the same breath /jiave 
roMmmended that tho i>ecurity Service/ (the ‘ 
^ ^ IBS) 10 tho provinces 

should as now bo recruited controlled and 
protected by tlio Sccrctarj of Slate m 
Council in Ingland All the departrapots of 
provincial administration will bo placed 
in the hands of tho ministers but they 
will have DO control over tho most 
important of tho permanent services How 
ever mconsisfcDt it may bo with provincial 
autonomy and ministerial responsibility, tho 
Sinion Cornroission will still insist that the 
1 U b and tho I P S must have all their 
existing rights and privileges confirmed in 
tho new constitution 

Tho Indian Central Committeo which was 
presided over by Sir Sankaran Nair recorded 
a dillereut recommendation The members of 
this body vvero convinced that it is clearly 
inconsistent with tho principles of respon 
Bible Governmont that such recruitment 
should bo vested m any authority outside 
looia rhey accordingly proposed that 
the recruitment for the Services should be 
in the hands either of the Government of 
India or the provincial governments as the 
case may be and that the governnients 
concerned should be free to choose their 
own agency for tins purpose The Committee 
thus accepted the principle that tho officers 
wotting under the provincial governments 
^hoiUd bo recruited and controlled by them 
Ih^ made an exception only in the case of 
Madras where they thought the security 
se^ices should continue ns now on an all 
India basis The Committee seems to be 
silent as to wlipther these Services in Madras 
should be recruited and protected ns now 
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by th® Secretary of State or whether they 
should be all-Indn in organization only in 
the sense that though wotking under the 
proTincial government they should be ap- 
pointed and controlled by the GoTernment 
of India Any way the Committee recom- 
mended that every Government in Tndin 
except that of Madras should be supreme 
over the officers employed in its departments 
IVhv an exception was made in the case of 
Jladras is not quite clear It appears to be 
more puzzling in view of the fact that of 
all the provincial governments that of Madras 
alone recommended in its memorandum to 
the Simon Commission that the Services 
working under provincial governments shoald 
all be provincialized and placed under the 
full and final control of the provincial 
apthoriVs The unhappy relations between 
tlie Dral\in and the non-Brahmin cororaum- 
ties in the Southern Presidency might have 
inilaeoced the members of the Central 

Committee in coming to such a codcIusioq 
But it giust be admitted that communal 
relations in the other provinces aro not 
less tangled and more happy The province 
of Madras need not hence bo singled out 
and burdened with an alModia Seme* in 
the department of law and order If, bow 
over, we overlook this recommendation with 
regard to Madras, wo can have no hesitation 
in congratulating the Central Committee 
upon its right grasp of the problem 

The Services qnestion came also to be 
di'cnssed at tho Round Table Conferenco in 
London which appointed a Sub-Coromiltee 
nndcr the Chairmanship of Sir William 
?owiU to make recommendations on the 
subject Its membership included the names 
of such promineut Indian publicists as Mr 
C T Chintamoni and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
The Sub-Coramitlee met for six days and 
then recommended that “for the Indian 
Civil and Indian Police Services recmitment 
should continne to be carried out on an all- 
India basis ’* A small minority in which 
appear the names of Messrs Shira Rae and 
Tambe dissented of coarse, from this view 
and advocated immediate provincialization of 
these two Services as wclL flat tbe over- 
whelming majority of the Sub-Coramittee 
stood m favour of maintaining tho all India 
character of theso two Service* While, how- 
ever it was decided that these two seennty 
Services should continue to be organized on 
an all India basi*, it was laid dawn at the 
same time by the majority of the Sab- 


Coramittee that tbe recruiting and coatro]hng 
authority in the future should no longer be 
vested in the Secretary of State, it should 
be placed in the bands of the Government 
of India According to this recommendation 
the Services most cease in the future to 
look to the Secretary of State for inspiration 
and protection They must uo longer have 
any extra India duty and allegiance They 
wiU have their loyalty limited to ladiaa 
authorities But this recommendation has the 
drawback that in the security departments the 
provincial Governments will not be entitled 
to recruit their awn officers nor to exercise 
full powers of punishment and dismissal over 
them They will have an appeal to the 
Gnveruroeot of India against an action which 
the provmcnl Government rany take against 
them Hence the recomrnendstion of the 
Bound Table Conference tniy bo an improve 
fuent upon the present system and also upon 
the proposal of tbe Simon Commi-sion But 
it seems to be retrograde io comparison with 
the proposals oi tbe Indian Central Committee 
it seems to be inconsistent with the principle 
that the officers of every Government m a 
Federal Union must be appointed and con- 
trolled by that Government The officers of 
the provincial Governments mu»t not look to 
tbe central antborities for protection and 
advancement Every Government must be 
supreme over the difierent departments 
placed in its charge The propoial of tbe 
Round Table Conference if carried out may 
also handicap tbe ministers in the discharge 
of theirresponsibility to the Legislative Council 
Without tbe fullest control over the 
permanent staffi it will not be possible for 
the ministers to fulfil their obligations to tbe 
people Tbe project of central control over 
tbe Secnrity Services will not thus fit in 
at all with the full responsible government 
to bo inlrodnced in the provinces 

Nor has the proposal for an all India 
organization any special virtue of it, own 
that may commend it to the people It has 
no doubt been argued (bat tbe national 
organization of the secunty services will 
extend and widen the field of recmitment 
and tbe Ooremmeat trill bare a choice 
among many suitable candidates We m^^t 
remember, however, that now a days in every 
province there u an overflowing Dumber of 
suitable candidates for public employ The 
problem is not so much as to how we may 
encourage our young men to compete for 
the public jobs but as to how we mar 
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discournpo them from setkinK any 
Goveniment 'ipfointmcnt Recruitment need 
not bo nndo m other proviiicts to keep up 
the eOicicncy of the public services tn any 
pirt of India It has again been contended 
tint all India orginiratioii of the securitj 
services aMll keep tho different provinces m 
close association with one another The 
moinbors of these services rccrmlcd from 
difftrent parts of tho countrj will it is 
hoped const tutc a binding and uniting 
force m this far flung land of ours This 
argument ha-> of course some forco and 
aniiditj but in tlicsc days llio Indians 
fiom (lifTcront provinces come m touch with 
one anotiicr in so manj fields of private 
and public activity, that there is no chance 
of tlio sentiment of national unitj going 
under if all the officers serving under a 
provincial government aic appointed within 
tlie borders of the province It is licnco 
desirable that along witli the other provincial 
Services tho Security Services should also 
bo brought under tho final eoatrol of the 
provinc al authorities 

There is another very cogent reason why 
these provincial officers should not be under 
tho control of the Government of India 
In view of tho proposed entry of the Indian 
States into the Federation t)io Government 
of India will m the future coQsi»t of tho 
representatives of both British Ind a and tho 
Indian States It is not likely that the 
Princes will allow tlieir local security 
services to be recruited and controlled by 
the Government of India In that case the 
provinces also should be independent of 
this central control Tho mixed Government 
at tho centre should bo concerned only 
with the discharge of its own duties and 
functions It should have no voice in the 
appointment and control of the provincial 
offacere If however the scheme of all Irdia 
recruitment and control propounded by the 
Round Table Conference be at all upheld some 
reform of the existing rules and conven 
tions must be insisted upon by the Indian 
delegates The right of direct access to the 
Governor which the all India Services now 
enjoy must be unequivocally withdrawn 
Tho rule that the Secretaries and heads of 
departments should on departmental business 


SCO the Governor on appointed days over 
the held of tlioir ministers must bo dis- 
continued It has placed tho nmiisteiv 
in an unenviable position It has in fact 
reduced their authorifj to a imllitj, and it is 
m tho fitness of things that with tho intro 
duction of provincial autonomy and central 
responsibilit) it must be given up 

Ilio Governor in tho now regime must derive 
all his knowledge of tho departments from 
the ministers concerned IIis relations with 
tho departments must bo maintained only 
tbrougb jhoir political heads Will the per- 
manent staff ho must have no direct concern 
All questions of promotion transfer and 
susp^sion must lo vested in the ministers 
The Governor of tlio province must have no 
hand in ti ese matters Tlio ministers must 


ujuLurs ino ministers must 
bave^ the authority ^to stop tho promyioa 


tu -.lujp iiiu promyioo vi 

or otherwi'^o take disciplinary actioif ngainsV 
tho all India officers But tho latter will 
have an appeal against these ordei-s to the ' 
Indian Public Service Commissioi> on the 
findings of which tho GovernmcDt /tf India 
will either uphold the orders of the provincial 
Oovcrnnient or protect tho officers from 
them Tho ministers will not have the 
authority to dismiss an all India officer but 
if he is guilty of anj serious olTonco the 
ministers must have the power to leep him 
under suspension and recommend to the 
Government of India his dismissal The 
Oovernracat of India will now submit the 
movant papers to the Indian Public Service 
Ummission and on its recommendation will 
cither dismiss the guilty officer or punish 

j of transfemog 

any all India officer from one statioir 
to another it mnst be absolutely vested m 
the ministers No appeal against it must be 
allowed A right of appeal against tho orders 
of transfer will bring the administrative 
maenmery to a standstill 

Tie security services constitute the pivot 
of tho provincial administration If they 
^ntmuo to snap their fingers at the minis 
ters responsible government will be a 
misnomer If tho officers of these services 
aie controlled from outside provincial 
antonomy will be merely a contradiction m 
terms 



The Rambling Movement in Germany 

ni iiisHViTii n Tfsot'LKm 


T IIK jrreat war wa? to a c^rbin cTtent a 
Hessiog ID (lisguHe to many coontm? 
and csp'v:ially to tho defeated natiom 
It bronght atjont reeolution«, more precnely 
it precipitated them Korolutionary idea^ got 
freedom to derelop — and firoorable circnm 
stances brought those idca'> to the front 
TtevoJntion in politics, ideis and ideals wa.-. 
inesibble 

Here I shall narrate the rovotation in 
ttermin mcnblity and method — as a direct 
resnlt, % a certain extent of the defeat in 
tfte Er(^ war — and to somo extent of 
Germany o prcrions preparation 
. The "V eisailles Treaty has made it impossi 
tb for Germany to be amilibrist or imperial 
i»tic nation Germany is not permitted to 
keep tnof than a hundred thousand soldiers 
Tt IS well known that raihbry education was 
compulsory to all German youths before the 
great war But now. according to the treaty 
universal militarj edneation is impossible 
However, volunbry universal wandering 
baa bken the place of compuUory nnlibry 
edneation And it is all for Cermaoy s K®®d 
Germany has simply fallen in lov© with 
nature Specially, German youths inaalgc in 
icaruhr-lusl As a consequence they are 
hoaltby, strong and joyous 

Any visitor to Germany is sure to see 
flocks of youths with /fHe/«ncis on their 
backs, and wearing nnconventional dress 
They walk for days together through diliereDt 
parts of their beautiful country They see 
almost the whole of Germany in course of 
time So they uodcrsbnd their country and 
people well This enables them to make new 
fneadships and provides many occasions to 
discuss problems of life with different people 
Thus this wandering has proved a 
necessary part of real education \d<i it can 
be said without hesibtion that the open air 
tramping movement is as universal in 
rtermany as pnmary education 

The Obk-is of tuf Mosrwrst 
Before the war Germany gave WBo 
freedom to the younger generation Hat 
youth was disgusted with this attitude They 


wanted to be away from home and school- 
two ghastly prisons So the> arranged trips 
n racatnns— sometimes young teachers 
arranged the trips They used to go to 
silb-'ts in forests and mountains fhey 
slept m the birns of pcasanU or in the 
hon»es of s.m friends and sometimes under 
the open skv in a bed of grass They sing 
f dtson^s and revivid tl em in irdcr to enjoy 
them eUes and to pkasr hosts from wh m 
they exiected i r>o[ t lie under Inis 
wandering movement ontinued even in 
war time But it na» thin luito m it» 
infancy . , 

Th« great war was di istrous t) i>erraan> 
During the currency inthtnn piople hnd 
one or ut most tw ^ jioor moils a day 
Ccmiioy was ronipellcd to hand over her 
cows to her victorious enemies A» a con 
scqoencc thousands of innocent children 
di^ of want of milk— their chief food and 
most of those that survived sufftred a good 
deal But the groit nation wai not prepircd 
to die Municipalities and the Stub took 
upon themselves to revive the nation They 
encouraged wandering and other health* 
giving institutioBs such as suimming by 
providing the necessary facilities For 
wandering huts were built almost everywhere 
in Germany These huts are called “Jugend- 
herbergett 

*‘Ju ivDiiiniBrnoss’ 

Jugtndherbergfn means huts for youths 
They are used by wanderers as resting- 
places, especially at night They are spread 
all over Germany They are built by 
Manicipalitics or through individual help 
But sll these are under tho direct control 
of a central organization called Reichs- 
vcrbind fur Deutsche Jugendherborgen [le. 
Central Union for German Youth huts) 

These huts are infinitely varied Some- 
times they nro modern houses, such as fn 
Ksssel Heidelberg or Freiburg— whrfj are 
large towns Sometimes old caitW and 
towers are converted mb joutf b/b In 
Tillages and small towns, tW*> fats ar» 
attached to schools or eburefev And 
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soiuo cases barns are used as youth huts 
In these huts one is always provided with 
blankets and beds — m rare cisos these beds 
are uothing but lloor co\ered straw 
Soinctiroos several beds nro spread over the 
ground— but m roan\ cases bedsteads are 
provided 

These youth huts vary very much m 
accommodation Sometimes they accommodate 
200 and even more and sometimes not even 
20 But accommodation gcncrallj depends on 
chances of visits 

All these huts nro provided with electric 
lights That, of course is nothing vci’y wonder 
ful becauso oven barns in German villages 
Aro provided with electric lights fhe^e huts 
have gas stoves also and cooking utensils 
are provided 

These huts are generally in tho midst 
of enchanting environment such as rivers 
and mountains and lakes , but tliey nro not 
far from Imman habitation— so one can 
enjoy fruits of nature and men 

On the whole Germans arc fond of baths 
So these huts aro generally fitted with 
cold shower baths And wlicro possible these 
huts are built near bathing places 

iu these huts people of both sexea and 
all ages and all nationalities are allowed 
provided they possess membership cards 
of Hcichsverband fur Ooutsclie Jugendber 
bergen 

A member above 20 years pays 60 
pfennig (1 raark=100 pf) and till 20 years 
paya 30 pf a night in these youth huts 
These charges are always the same in all huts 
and they include bed and utensils charges 
These huts are managed by a permanent 
staff whose fnnction is to allot places 
to members and to provide them with 
blankets and cooking utensils and to keep 
the hut clean and tidy and to keep a record 
of visitors 

3ImDLRSBIP 

A person of any nationality any sex 
and any age can become a member of 
Reichbverband fur Deutsche Jngendher 
bergeu (the office is in Hilchenbach in 
■Westphalin Germany) A membership card 
can be had on payment of 5 marks 1 mark 
=1 shilling) for a person from 20 years 
onwards and 3 marks for a person below 20 
The membership lasts for one year 

Younger members are Grst accommodated 
in the youth huts Then the elders A 


Inon!bcr^hlp card has tho photo of a member 
attached t> it On tho card some regula 
bons arc piintcd-some of which are (1) 
One must not drink or smoke (2) One 
must bo m tho hut before 10 i n 
}31 All lights will bo put off after 10 i a 
(4) Ono must not uso bad languagy or sing 
bad songs (,j) Ono must keep the place 
clean 

WvanKaiM \\n variols voirrii oioim/ations 

'Diero aro several youth organizations 
in (fcrraany Somo nro purely political 
Lommanistic or Socialistic Somo are political 
ns well ns religious and some purely for 
wandering such ns irandcnogd and the 
natm frenndc But all these organizations 
lay special stress on wandering 

These organizations facilitate v\/aderioc 
for their members by giving useful Company 
concessions and sometimes even money 
(this is spocinllydono by labour organizations) 

The B anihn ogcl and the ^aturfreunde 
MO specially interesting orga! izations 
t\ nmertogel means wander birds Uandcr^ 
arranges vanous trips id 
different parts of Germany ond even out 
of Oerraany cuch as lo Switzerland Sweden 
Norway etc 

3Iembers of irandertogel Sociotv 
get special concessions in railways and 
steamers Tlien tho Society arranges trips 
and some of its members wander in different 
countries for months together In wandering 
they learn various folk songs and folk dances 
And many a time these wanderers meet 
their expenses by giving performances m 
songs and dances on their way and in^ 
their own country 

The NttUirfreunde Society has its head 
quarters in Austria but most of its activities 
are m Germany Tins Society has an ambitious 
programme It arranges trips m difficult 
places such ns in the Caucasus mountains It 
provides very able leaders for wandering 
and mountaineering These wanderers take 
photos on their way and give lantern 
lectures to encourage wandering This 
bociety pnblishes a magazine which gives 
^criptions and photos of several interesting 
tnps It also pnblishes useful booklets 
such as on Hygiene for mountaineers.’ 

This Society has a big shop which provides 
people with necessary things for wandering 
and out of the profit made it builds huts m 
the mountains for its members 
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Some pcple wander in group's some 
witb few friends some with famUy and some 
alone 

The wanderers property is ideal A 
rucksack is the chief feature of wandering 
It IS a bag bung on Ibe back by straps over 
shoulders. It contains the necessary pro- 
visions of a wanderer — food clothes and books 
K wanderer in Germanj haa always a rucksack 
on his back — so this wandering movement 
can well be called the ruelsad institution of 
Germany 

These wanderers are generally dressed 
m long tunics reaching to their hips shorts 
and sects rolled over the tops of heavy 
hobnailed boots Sometimes they wear saodles 
also Their dress is generally coloured red 
bine, green etc. They arc very fond of 
badge% Everybody is decorated with some 
«ort o\adge And everybody wearing tame 
wears l^her belt roun^ his waist outside 
the tunic. Thu is something peculiar with 
Germans. These wanderers possess water- 
bottles and leather map holder and a nice 
huntingi'knite This is the equipment of a 
wanderer 

A wanderer is a happy niao He u 
drunk to the full with loy and youthfalness 
He becomes one with nature He siogs 
and dances'' lu woadt and plays on sweet 
string iQStraments called guitar He is in 
the company of happy people like himself 
They walk in day time and aUo on favourable 
nights. They are their own ma<iteT8 They 
are in no hurrv They rest when they like 
and there are friendly youth hnt> to receive 
them There the wanderers are received with 
hearty and cmshing handshakes by fellow 
' wanderers. Here they exchange greeting 
like Freilieit (fre^oni)— Frenndschaft (friend 
shipX guten kbeod (good evening) etc. 

Aouthhuta arc restiog places lor the 
night and for stormy and rainy days The 
wanderers are given bed* to re«t and 
place to keep their clothes and rurHwls 
After a day s walk a wanderer takes 
completo rest m a youth but first be 

WH hes himself and takes shower bath borne 
of hi friends stsnd over the big tiled 
stovv cooking their food others sit at 
the Ion" tables eating enormous bunks of 
black bread with butter and chee e and 
tnilk Sim© Sing wandering aoogs Some 
discuss problems of life Some gather 
round a fore goer and bombard him with 
questions Thev arc always curions and 
friendly 

5 


They go to bed at about 10 p ji ezpres 
ing good wishes such as Sciilafeu Sie gut 
(sleep well) gut nacht good night) JIany get up 
at 6 a. n or so and again start for wander 
ing with parting words Wiederseben and 
Aufwiedersehen (see you again) 

FiVOURiTi. Hvrsiiso PiACis Of TV4VDt.a£RS 
The Black Forest is haunted by many 
wanderers every year It is wonderfully 

bemtifui It IS situated in southern Germany — 
its important features are wonderful scenery tall 
oaks and birches springs of sweet water 
heavy ram and monotonously unattractive 
images of Christ on the Cross 

The Black Forest has the beauty of the 
Himalayan forests without their grandeur — 
but one can enjoy here nature without 
the serious disadvantages of Himalayan 
forests. There are railways m the forest 
and so one can use them m case ol 
esbaostion and ram 

Then there ere villages ind small towns 
IQ the forest. The people are nice and 
obliging They are enlightened though 
religious 

The children m these villages and towns 
are very sweet They are healthy and 
strong They play with complete freedom 
They are always bare footed Their hair 
IS ent very close It is joy to aeo them 
playing and shouting 

In these tiny towns there are nice cheap 
hotels fitted with op-to date electric lights 
aod radios Many people come to these 
hotels to dnuk beer and ontngade and 
to enjoy themselves with songs 

The villages aro clean and nice 
Every house and barn is fitted with 

electnc light These villagers houses aro 

guarded by fierce dogs Bat these people 
arc always ready to help wanderers. 

In thes\. Tillages there are remnants 

of joint family system Sometime an old 
nian or old woman is the tyrant He sits and 
commands or drinks the whole day and 
reads newspapers 

Women in these villa-'es have peculiar 
dress It is quite different from the 

standardized Furopean dress They put on 
long frocks of beautiful colours These 
women wear long beautiful hair and they 
are very natural They have very fereh and 
fair complexion with fresh red cheeks 
The 'second important hauntin" place i 
the Rhineland It is alrao«t a plain bnt very 
hcau'iful Many peoplP wander by the 
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riverside nnd «ome go nbont in their own 
folding-boits. 

Germnny is a very beiuhful monn- 
tamou^ country \nd the wanderers talc fall 
advantage of it Tliey wander every year 
in diKetcnt parts oC tUeit beautiful nouutty 

Wnr Not v Ruidlino 3Iovemfst in I\nii 
The waio o! wandering la spreading all 
over Europe The wandering niovement 
has spread north to Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden, south to Austria and 
Switzerland and east to Czechoslovatia and 
the Baltic States England is also trying to 
imitate it In all these countries youth 
huts arc being built but ther nro not 
many nod are not managed so ablr as 
m Germany Still it shows that these 
countrit^ have realized the importance of 
uandoring And it is high time that other 
countries should follow the example 

Tn tlio Ei't lovo for wandenog was 


considerable , but it has died with ib 
glory Wo read of Cliineso travellers nod 
ludian pilgrimages The spirit has died out 
Still no hear of pilgrimages to Badnoath 
and Kcdarnatli But they arc mechanical So 
there is no real Joy m such sort of wandering 
Tlic Dharmaslinlas are unclean and disgusting 
And they are open only to this sect -and 
to that sect. They are built for chanty 
so thei can never servo the purpose of 
youth-huts which are so friendly 

India has nianj mountains and forests 
and charming places People can take to 
wandering m spare time and thus help 
to solve jincticilly many difiicult social 
problems such as ca^tes creeds, and 
prorincialisms by tins free ns^ociation Thev 
can enjoy life Wandering would abo help 
Indian womanhood to bo free, and strong 
India must take to wandering as GJ manr 
lias done Gernnnv bao helped^ nerself* 

Now India must do likewise 


The Prince's Mission in South America 

An Aspter or Asoio AainiciN Rinaiut 
B r JAOADISiN M KUMAR\PPAua pud 


S jniEDIATFLY after liis election as Prc»i 
dent of the United States Mr Herbert 
Hoover visited South America on a good 
will mission covering over 12 000 miles and 
gathering a vast amount of information 
regarding the trade prospects of the aanous 
Latin Amencia 'Repubhes ’Within the Isst 
fifteen years the trade of the United States 
with South America lias been steadily 
increasing and at present it contnbutes about 
one fifth perhaps even a little more of the 
total world trade of the United States It is 
significant tint the United States sells more 
to Latin America than Germany, France and 
Great Britain put together And Latin 
America selb, lu its turn, to the United States 
more than she does to the three chief 
European competitors This leadership m 
South American trade America wrested from 
Ureat Britain during the world war, and 
has been maintaining it since then The 


British are now keen on unining back their 
lost supremacy TJiey have virtually staked 
their future in Latin America and are 
straining every neive in their drive for busi 
ness in those countries The Pnnee of 
Wales as bis country s best coramerciil 
ageaf; trts ettUed lato acfmn ahag n-sih b{s 
brother Pnnee George They have just com 
pieted a commercial tonr through sir of tlie 
leading South American countries flying lO a 
British made plane and travelling in British 
made motor cars and advertising Briti'li made 
products 

AsrtRicv’s Hnoi lNVi,sTVFNTS 
WiUiin the short period of fifteen yeari, 
Atncncan commerce with South America 
advanced from Rs OS4000000 to Rs 287? 
600000 a gam of almost 200 per cent. Theif 
exports increased from Rs 363 000000 to 
Bs 1314 900000 an advance of more tliaij 
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2(2 per cent while their imports rose from 
Rs enoooooo to R'i 1o 6‘>700000 an 
advance of more thao 151 per cent This 
cnormoDS inter Americon trade does not 
however tell the whole story of the economic 
dependency oE the two Americas Since the 
world war there has been a tremendons 
expansion of American inaestments in foreign 
coiintnes and in South American countries 
their inve-jtments are ns follows 


Country 

Argentina 

Rolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cnlurabia 

Etltdor 

CuNVis 

Para^Kay 
Peni 
UrngQay 
N ec^zuela 


\ ear 19‘’b 
R» 

14o2000000 
330000000 
1341 000 000 
1 060000000 
633000000 
OO 000 000 
27000000 
■JdOOOOOO 
4oOOOOOOO 
*’01000000 
516000000 


Of all (he hndiD<' compctUiors for South 
American trade the United States alone has 
made marked progTC« France German} and 
Great Britain have long been left behind 
Tne grand total of the United states ftoancial 
holdings south of the Kio Grande loclnding 
tie Cambbean rcpnbliev is now approximate 
ly Rs 14*00000000 Including Porto 
Kico Jamaica and other dependencies the 
total IS above Rs loOOOOOOOOO In 1912 it 
was oalr one-fourth of this amount For 
cverv lls 12 the United States ptiU into 
Europe she now ime t* Rs 15 in Latin 
Amercia and the Islands of the Cambbean 
These fi<'nres help one to understand the 
tremend us importance of South \merica to the 
United ‘states Tie British c lonies in this 
tart o! the world play however an important 
part in promoting the trade of the empire 
The Imperial Jlarketing Board teccoUy 
organized his at its di posal Ks loOOOOOO to 
stimufate trade among the unit of the 
en pire \merioars meet witl stiff compcti 
tion in fie British \test Indies where there 
are some 1^1 Jn^lish and Canadian branch 
bjnks a-> compared with forty tnierican banks. 


Ktl-NtST Ru ItrT IN Af E-NTlNV 
Pit Argentina wlich is per aps theriebest 
an ODt tl e 'toiitb Aroerican rcpablies is be 
coming the centre of the keenest Anglo 
Vmenenn rivalry The ascendancy of Amen 
can trade m the Argentine thongh at fint a 


njitter of luck Is now being maintained by 
the strenuous effort of American business 
But Great Britain was really first in that 
held and for a century and a half was with 
out any senous rival or severe competition 
One finds therefore enormous amount of 
fintish capital invested there m all kinds 
of directions Britain has been financing 
ruEways sheep ranches plantations and 
great building enterprises and her manufac 
turers hive been supplying rails textiles and a 
vanetyof other products her mineshave been 
exporting a great amount of coal However 
prior to the war Great Britain had to face 
considerable competition from the Gernnns 
who by virtue of their genius for intensive 
salesniansbip ucceeded m building up a 
remarkable inde with Argentine in n short 
period At that tune the influence of 
Aiwenci counted for little In fact it was 
not until tie war dislocated tie commerce of 
Cermany and Britain that the United States 
worked Itself to the first place in trade leader 
ship En ISl** for instance the United 
Kingdom furnished 31 per cent of the goods 
bought abroad by Argentine Oeimany 169 
and the United States sapplied only 14 ? per 
cent but bv 10 ’7 the British percentage 
had dropped to 94 and Germany a to 114 
whereas ihe percentage of America leaped 
to >^4 

• reit Britain s principal exports to the 
Argentine sre rail vay eQUipment and cool 
vooUen worsted and cotton goods llhile the 
competitive struggle between Britain and 
America is severe it cannot, however be 
«aid that the Briti h export trade is depen 
dent UR n the competitive quahties of the 
Bnti h iniiuvtnal products It is the control 
p-acticallv oE all the railwaj system m the 
republic by the British that helps their trade 
Id fact a large tLajoritv of the 40 000 kilo 
metres of nitway 1 nes in tl e State are owned 
by Bnti«h companies heaco she is able to 
extort a good amount of coal and railway 
equipment and distribute other Briti'h pro 
dues tlroughout the ^tate Cermany whose 
p sitioo 10 Argentina has been practically 
«Utionary f r '^evenil years is now seeking 
smong other things, to expand her sales 
of chen icals and inexpensive hardware 
''b*‘ la of eourse been conDting on 
making Argentina one of her most 
important markets in tie future and is 
therefore watching the present Anglo- 
Aia-r can rivalry with much intere t 
Amencas progre s has been m tho export 
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of raw ninternls and mnclitncry She noxr 
holds a commnndinfr position in such fields 
ns automobiles md accessories aerophnes 
motion pictures sewinp machines and 
numerous other labour snriu" donees 
Amcnenn oflico equipment has become 
enormously popular ererywhere and the 
American macliinory for handling compiicnt^ 
records and files is heinff widelj installed 
in diirercnt countries of the world Similarly 
Amoricnu industrial and aRncnlluml 
machinery nro also in "rent demand Ity 
far tho largest customer of Amcrienn form 
implements is Canada which takes about 40 
per cent of tho total and Argentina stands 
second in tho consumption of Amencrn 
agricultural machinery 

Brmsn Iva rsTUE.NTS is Arojvriv* 

Though American investments in the 
Southern Republics bare increased twoUe 
fold within tbo past fifteen years amenntine 
at the beginning of 1029 to Rs OCtoOOOOOO 
as against Rs 549 000009 in 1930 yet in 
tho Argcntioo the United States still has far 
to go to oTcrtako the British Bonog 
tho period 1913 to 1927 American inrest 
merts there increased from less than Rs 
300000000 to Rs 1 600000000 while British 
investments went up from Rs 6100000000 
to Rs OOOOOCOOuO Tlie United States has 
to take long strides tlierofnro to catdh up 
with the investment of Britain in this 
particular field Such prepotideraoco of 
British capital coupled with the preference 
of the Argentinian for the freo trade policy 
of I ondon rather than the protect ve policy of 
Washington gives Britain an advantage over 
the United States m carrying on an efTeclive 
campaign for greater trade 

While the disaffection with Americas 
new high tariff was at its crest a British 
trade mission beaded by Lord D Abemon 
visited Argentina in the autumn of 1929 Tlie 
D Abernon report issued last year makes 
many suggestion® for improving traderelations 
and recommends that tho British business 
men must do as the Americans generally 
do— intensively canvass the markets keep 
large stocks on hand for immed ato delivery on 
liberal credit terras and make it unnecessary 
for Argentine automobile buyers to send to 
I ondon for spare parts Before lesvin® 
Argentine Lord D Abernon concluded a 
trade conventi ii with President In<»oTen 
who unfortunately for Britain was overthrown 
during the levolution before the convention 


could bo put intoefftct Unlike his predecessor 
Ircsideiit Tos^ Ichx Uriburu who favours the 
United Stites welcomes Vinencin business 
men To counteract the Amoricin Inde tho 
I fine© was recently asked to opon the highly 
si|,oificint British I mpire Trade Pxhibition 
at Buenos Aires which was tlic first one 
organized entirely and solely hr a foreign 
country in South Vmcnci 

Com mrios is Rapip CoMirtrsicvTios 
A concomitant of trade rivalry in 
Argentina has been a competition in npid 
communicition with Buenos Aires President 
Ifoover opened direct telephone service 
between the United States and Argentina 
(Jermany followed by opening telephone 
serviM between Berlin and Buenos Aires 
last October and Britain by establwi n" a 
similar direct service between Ran/^ a'nd t 
the Argentine capital Direct llepbone 
now links Buenos Aires with a largo part 
of the world s population In aviation also 
the nations have vied with each other for 
Argentina s favour Flights ocroO tho 

bonthorn Atlantic were undertaken to 

Mvorliso and demonstrate tho qualities of 
Furopean planes Italy s ten plane flight 
to Brazil and the visit of the Graf 

/oppelia are outstanding instances of 

promoliDs nvintioii trade by such publicity 
Unring the Buenos Aires exhibition the 
air craft pmer Fngle was on display 
at the harbour and an oxhibition of acrobatic 
hying was made in order to advertise 
British planec 

Tliou^i m the realm of air mail tie 
United States has an advantage by virtue 
of its geographical positions it is neverthe 
ies<? being contested by other European 
nations American planes now leave 
Brownsville Texas twice a week carrying 
the niail down the west coast and across 
the Andes to Buenos Aires By this means 
busine s men can communicate 
with their agents m the Argentine within 
a wTOk Ihe \ero postale Company a 
hreoch couwrn and the Condor Syndicate 
controlled by the Germans have built up a 
larw transport business m the Argentine To 
make American air mail independent of them 
the United States Government is planning 
a new service Iioe It now takes considerably 
more than a week for a letter to reach 
Bneoos Aires fro n \ew Aork along the 
east coast route Letters from Pans and 
London arrive there almost as quickly by 
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fast boat and i [ane America is tiyin? 
therefore to facilitate and quiclien the 
rapid corarauaicatiori between the two 
Americas 

^Iissm or Tur Ppisce of IVales 
America is winning her, way into 
Sonth America at a terrific speed and 
irresistible force and is disphcing Great 
Britain gradually from her position of 
holding almost a monopoly over Argentina 
rngland wants therefore to do her very 
best not only to etpand her trade relations 
in Latin America but also to win bact whatever 
she Diiy have lost The mission of We 
Prince of Wales is the strongest move 
Britain has made since the war in the 
direction of recapturing Britain s doniioaot 
positio^ once "held in Sonth American 
ftarbetSA^e Prince did all he could 
thoagh ms sojourn was short to farther 
British trade in Latin America. In fact 
he ever Irept in mind the mission of bis 
toar and never failed to ppt lo a rrord 
for British goods whenever an opportnnity 
presented itself For instance at the banqaet 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Sao Paalo 
the Prince made a strong appeal to every 
British resident to promote and purchase 
British prodacts When he visited ^e office 
of £l 0»/ienco the loading newspaper 
in Lima Pern and was shown over the 
bnildiog by tbe editor and the managing 
director the Prince was much impressed with 
the up-to date machinery of tbe pre«s 
Noticing that the whole splendid equipment 
was all American the Prince complemented 
^be director on the excellent equipment of 
\he press and added "I hope the next press 
Cb»»fri«> will bay will bo English Thav 
the Prince carried on hia propaganda 

The next important move Britain has made 
IS the orgai ization of the British Trades Ex 
hibition at Buenos Aires which was on view 
from the 14tb of March to the 27th April Hits 
trcihihilinrwimirpteparsitmr ibvoTer^ivwytfaiw 
and is the first British exhibition on such 
a scale ever held outside the British Fropiro 
Tlie exhibition buildings alone are reported 
tf) have cost Rs 7 500 000 They housed 
about Rs. 4 260 000000 worth ol British 
samples from tacts to rolling stocl Fight 
hundred British manufacturers spent nbout 
Rs. 15000000 to display their wares V 
hugo number of firms were repne«eDted 
innntnerable Bntish products were on et 
hibitioo Motor cars and comniercisl vehicles. 


rootar boats aircrafts locomotives and 
rolling stocb industries along with a wide 
variety of other products including gold 
and silver ware bread and biscuit making 
machinery air and gas plant foundry equip 
ment, grinding and crashing plant machine 
tools of all kinds chain drives small electric 
lighting sets power station equipment, 
electric motors ventilating fans centrifugal 
separators and hydro extractors pressed steel 
tanks central heating plants grain elevators 
road niakiog machinery are only a few of 
the numerous British made goods displayed 
This enormous exhibition is a striking 
indication of the awakening of Britain to (he 
penetration of America as her rival in that 
field The mam ibject of course is to 
develop British trade in the Argentine and 
South America The British attempt to 
arouse new interest in British products is 
taking place at a time wf en owing to the 
depression in tbe home market and mass 
production of the highly geared kmerican 
lodustnat machinery the eyes of ITashington 
are directed more than ever to foreign 
markets and particnlarly to those of her 
neighbouring States of tbe Sooth In reference 
to tbe present endeavours of the British to 
win Argentinian trade Robert? Iamoot,Secre 
tary of Commerce recently asserted that the 
British efforts would not appreciably affect tbe 
value or quantity of American exports to 
Ai^eotina or other South American countries 
Service enterprise and low cost of goods he 
maiutams would still continue to be the 
determining factors in alt markets His 
belief therefore seems to be that the United 
States would finally wm m spite of all the 
British manoeuvres 

Proximitt Favocrs Auerica 
For trade purposes Latin America may 
be divided into two major areas the Canb 
bean and tbo booth American Owing to 
die pcamBftV' oi'rthr nord'enr or Ohriddean 
area to the United States and tbe preponder 
ance ot American investments tlere the 
uortlicn area bays th>» greater part of the 
imported necessities from the United States 
On the other hand tie southern or tie South 
litiCTicao area buys from the United States 
large qunutities of staple=< while it imports 
from Europe a greater proportion of tbe 
aiticlos she needs than do the countries of 
the Canbbean With its coffee Brazl finds a 
major market in the United States similarly 
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T-cindor with cocoii aiulChiU with its niirntps 
But J’eni Bolnn and tlio Hirer Plate 
countries with sub trojiicil products siniihr 
to those of the United State find their 
major markets in (Ircat Britain and other 
Furopean countries 

Serornl fictors ln\e helped the United 
States to Ret an ciuiablc liold on South 
\tnerici One nmone tlie chief factors is tho 
completion of tho Panama Canal in lOld U 
meant the opening up of tlio patewi) to the 
once isolated areas of the Pacific coast of rjilin 
•kmenca The great war brought before tho 
world the importance of the resources of the 
Vest coast of Latin Vmorica with its copper 
tin nitrates and foodstutTs On tho West Coast 
the United States enjojs seicral adranlotcs 
over her great tiiropean rival There are 
for instances better transportation facilities 
Tlie distances between tho principal erport 


centres such ns ^ew Orleans ^cw lorlr 
San Francisco and Ixis Angeles and the 
parts on tho west coast of South America are 
much less than the distances between Bntish 
ports and the west coast of Latin America. 
Valparaiso tho gntewaj to Chile for example, 
H onlj ')33'> miles from J'ow \ork whereas 
It IS b 900 from Jraniburg and 8290 miles 
from Liverpool Tho Litm American 
countries nro ricli and are rapid!} progressing 
and Aratrica, Iiko Great Britain is aware of 
tho tremendous rnlue of those markets 
Both these great industrial nations are 
trying to get full control of I atm American 
capital is moving into 
ft held hitherto dominated bj Great Britain 
Ihis trade rivalry in South America is bound 
P*’odueo serious repercussions ,) unlcs-r 
carefull} controlled on \nglo ✓^e^car 
relations m tho future 


The New Method 

Br SrPTA DU I 


44 ^XniAT a shame' One never gets 
VV on} thing in its place in this 
house I wonder wlnt overjbodr 

docs 

Ramapati s roar of anger produced lostaut 
effect A young woman came out of tte big 
bedroom with some embroidery in her 
hand An old ladv emerged limping from 
the small side room and said Aou are quite 
right ray son From the morning yon must 
keep on shouting if jou want anything done 
All the time she is busy dressing up and 
taking care of herself I am an unlucky 
woman I cannot move about with this 
wretched leg Otheiwise I would not care 
a penny foi these people I have drao two 
peoples work in my day and have looked 
after children raoreovei AVouId they ever 
be able to do that ^ She went back limping 
into her room 

The young woman looked at the door of 
her mother m law s room then she said in a 
tone of suppressed irritation Wbats the 
matter ? 


*"S >««1 '1 ("T ““ 

ifftw come to enquire he cried out 
fj; I “sked you to keep 
the bathroom? 

Tou thmk ®^’ehtest service Dof 

husband ? ^ yourself to obey your 

His wife Tonibala too lost her temper 

*l'ore on the 

It Hut. no you 

must howl and Jet everybody know hrst 

thing m the morning 

angrier still in 

eirl IS the most intolerable 

creature on Gods earth he said So you 

dare to come and lecture mo? I have to 
earn with tho sweat of my brow \ou sit at 
ftome at ease and enjoy and deliver lectures 
tor my benefit. Yemen should be taught 
eir proper place Its no use making too 
much of them 

_ going to reply but finding tho 

mother in law coming on the scene ogam she 
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rclreited Sho could answer lier husband on 
equal terms, but she was no match for the 
old Jadj" It was bound to b" an nnfiir 
coutc-iL Tom bad to keep her lips shut, 
while the old lady spoUted, for such was the 
sociil ca>tom* Thougli she wa-, twenty 
jenr^ of age. yet she had been married only 
three yeii^ So she still had s ime shyness 
left about her relitives by nnmage Her 
mother in hw was garrulous in her desenp- 
tion of Tom's "modernisms and idleness 
which nerer sounded sweet in the giria cira 

she tried her best not to gire the old 
hdy anv opportanitf for holding forth 

Inside Toms room, a boy of twelve sat 
preparing his lessons and a small girl was 
trying to knit a pair of baby socks very 
unsuccessfully. As soon as Toro entered 
the bq^^ried out, “You must teach me ni> 
lessonu]Ko<3ay, aunt, or the teacher will 
f irssh 'iV” 

UndTou have not shown me the correct 
stitches at all " put in the girl “The sewing 
nii-jtrcvH will make me stand np on a 
stool 

Tom* threw her own sewing inside a 
drawer and said, 'Oo and tell your uncle to 
engage a prirsto tutor for you I cwoot 
help you with jour le'sons everyday I am 
going ti the kitchen Kristo ha» not returned 
from the market yet and if anything is 
8i>oilt, your grandmother will take it out 
of me 

Rsnispsti cimo in. rubbing his face 
vigorously With a towel ‘ W'hero is my 
tea’* ho asked, still in a temper “Or a-u ! 
to pet thst. too myself ' 

"I am bringing it this moment,' his wife 
.retorted Did no one put honey in^ your 
snouth when you entered this world’’ She 
hastened off to the kitchen with this parting 
shot, giving h«r hu'bmd no chance of 
making a reply 

Rsmipsti was bursting with anger He 
was m a fix ho did not know how to 
msnsge Toni He had remained a bachelor 
f'r a long time flis mother u-ed to weep 
daily, stil! he would not wnver in hi» 
re oluliou \\ henever she talked of ms'nsge, 
he would answer “You see, 1 earn onlv a 
hundred rupees tnd we are ilnfiJr four 
111 the familv counting Kalu and Kidbu 
\nd voti wsut me to bring home a wife too 
JIow c'jill I inaoig’ then wit'n this 
income ' 

“Dot dont poor people ever nisrrv ' b» 
notier would aNk \our father earned only 
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sixty rupee# a mouth Still he married did 
not he ’’ 

“Those were d'ly# of cheap liuag lier 
son would answer “Besides, you slwiv-, 
stayed id the village liou#c But one ciouot 
manage tolire in Calcutta within that income 
T^ie hou#e rent takes away half the money’ 

So days went on Ramapati grew older 
and Ills mother grew more and more uneasy 
But there was one redeeiumg feature Hama 
patis, salary too went on increuing \t 
list, when he wa# nearing thirty five he gave 
in to his raotii‘»rs importnnitiDb and took a 
wife Toru was sevinteco then and good 
to look at ^0 Raraapstis marritge might 
not hive been due soleH to In# mother •• 
pleadings 

Toru was the daughtir of a neighbour 
They liied in a lioti'C situated at the end 
of tlio lane Raniapitis iiuttur would often 
go a visiting liini s fitlief' hciu»e She 
took a iiiinp for Toru tli-ii *>110 wa# not n 
great beiuly ''till "he uj' plti^aat to bok 
at. She read in tiu •.eh ml *ho knew how 
to sow and to »iog '•he wis in adept at 
liou'.ehold work too Boaide'. it would 

not have mattered if <he had not known 

these things Itaroapitis mother prided her 
self oa being able to make even clods of 
cirthwork She knew, she could teach Torn 
Tho old lady was getting more and more 
intirro daily s> sho wanted n grown-up 
girl for her »on # wile who could look 
after the h iQ»ch >M property bhe, too. 
needed some lookiug after now And th»re 
were the two cbildna Radhu and Kalu 
They were the children of her dead daughter, 
and lived with her Their father waa a 
miserly skinflint who never spent a pice on 
them, \fter hi» wifes death, h<s «eemej to 
hare eerered all coanectna with the children 
too Ramapati s mother abased him regularly 
everyday 

Rimapati hiD >elf bad seen Torn He 
liked tlio girL He wa-. not a romantic youth 
•till when he heard tho school bus approa 
chiag, hw eyes wouH at once fasten upon 
It# door, and ho would uneon'Cionslv prick 
up his can for the syce’s cry "'Gart m/i 
Ititha * He wi hed ha could marry thw 
girl Rut he was diffii«at about being 
acetpted. Terhaps the girls father had high 
ambition#. He wa# trying hi-. be#t to make 
the girl acc'mrli'hed a li educated itama- 
p\*i wv, not even a graduate, t! ougb he was 
getting a .aihrT of tao hundred rupee- now, 
through sheer good luck 
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But Ills luck held c\enhoro Tdru’s father 
had high ambition, no doubt, but ho }iad do 
money So when Kamapnti’t, mother proposed 
for her son and even agiced to dispense with 
the customary dowry, the bride’s parents 
agreed too. after a little hesitation “One should 
never refuse n good offer,” said the bride’s 
mother It is unlucky to do so” 

‘The young man does not hold high 
degrees,” said the bride’s father, “but he is n 
clever chap Don’t jou sec ho is earning 
quite a decent salary, even now ? And it 
IS bound to increase We have got no 
money, so a really good bridegroom would 
never ha\e come our way Ramapati is good 
enough for us ” 

“Have you asked Toru’s consent?” asked 
Nibar, Toru’s elder brother, of his mother 
‘Just listen to him,” his mother cried out 
‘What’s the use of asking her consent? 
Does she know better than us, that chit of 
a girl?” 

So Torn was married off Perhaps sho 
was disappointed, but sbe did not think it a 
terrible calamity Sbe knew sbe would have 
to pass her life with this man So sbe tried 
her best to fall in love with her newly 
wedded busbind 

At first things went on quite smoothly 
The raother-in-law held her tongue and 
Haraapati made much of her So loru was 
happy Rampati still thought himself a bit 
unworthy of his girl wife and tried to make 
up for It with excessive kindness 

But with the passage of time, everything 
began to change The raother-in law disclosed 
her true seif \ daughter-in-law could notbe 
treated as a guest for ever She must learn 
her duties So Toru began her education, 
under the hard teachership of her mother- 
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She began to feel terribly unhappy and 
uncomfortable Her days became full of 
unceasing toil and abuse She had no time 
to read or sew Singing was entirely pro- 
hibited here ‘I cannot allow these things 
here,” said the mother-in-law “We are 
respectable people and you must learn to 
behave yourself” 

Tom could have borne everything, if her 
husband had remained the same His loving 
kindness would have solaced her But be 
too, had begun to change He had convinced 
himself that his previous diffidence had been 
false He was in no way inferior to his wife 
She couldnever judge him And Ramapati was 
perfection itself, compared to some of the 


OGighbours He never ill-treated nr abased 
Toru He had no bad habits But one 

cannot dance attendance on a wife for ever 
Even now, his friends jested about his 
excessive attention to Ins wife. It was high 
time, ho pulled up Toru was being spoilt 
too much, she would become quite un- 
manageable if matters continued like this 
Sbe must bo taken in band without delay 
A modern girl Vas impatient of control by 
nature, she must be taught that too much 
independence did not suit her 

So Ramapati began his task of reformation 
^rus ears became laden with lectures, but 
wey did not reach her brain or heart 
Ramapati had a suspicion that she was 
treating the whole thing as a joke This 
made him furious but he was afraid of 
going beyond n certain point Im "5 te of 
all his bravado, ho was a bit afraid y." Tonx 
Perhaps he was being weigheiiK m the 
balance by her, and found sadly wanting 
Jloreover, he loved her, though he denied 
It to himself and so could not bring himself 
to ill treat her positively Sboutfjg and 
cynicism were all that ho permitted himself 
So everybody was unhappy and ill at 
ease vvith the exception of Radhu and 
Kalu Before the arrival of the new aunt, 
they were far more uncomfortable Their 
UDclo seldom returned home before night- 
lal! and they could not make grandmother 
understand anything Kalu grew tired of 
asking for money to go to the cinema with 
But be never got iL The old woman did 
not know what cinema meant He could 
not prepare his lessons by himself and there 

^ted hiB nacle he would be sure to catch^ 

It from the old lady ' Why do you terse 
mm as soon as he comes home?” she 
you go to school for? 

Ola woman 

undersfand that school teachers were only 
good for beating the boys In order to 
wcape their clutches, one must prepare 
lessons at home 

Radhu too, had nobody to help her with 
tSf hf sewing But the thing that 

raost, was the complete 
Ignorance of her grandmother about modern 
fMhions in dress She was terribly ashamed 
to ap^ar at school, m tho guise, she had to 
But to convince her grandmother was 
b^ond her power If she insisted, sbe 
received blows m addition to abuse 
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“■loii «n; a ^fem ^ifnb, arc not jrou ’ tfe 
old woTijn would scream out lou wait 
new dr«^s« ercty day \ou are a N'»bot>s 
daujhter, tbouch your father dxs not caie 
a hjlf pfuny for yon* I’oor Italhu hid to 
retreat in tear*, and start for school m her 
torn and dirty dre** 

But the adrent of Torn saved them 
Kaln had liis fill of cinema ROin* Ife 
accompanied }ih nne’e and aunt on many 
occasions, and sometimes even went alone 
Toni was liberal in money milters She aUo 
helped him quite capabi) with his lessons 
She herself had read up to the dlatnculation 
class and she wascimpetcnt to teach Kaln who 
reid only la the filth cla%« So this year 
Kala had quite a Rood acconnt of 

him>elf in the yearly examination and even 
seenren’^pnze Radhu too, was supremet} 

5 appy'i*ric torn son and dirty chcmi«c had 
isapp^^ and m its place so many 
beautiful things had come Iladhn now 
dressed qnite well lieaofifally embroidered 
frocTc* ahoes and FtocVings Rraced her 
fitrare Jler nncle had hoofhl her all these 
at her aunts request. Her aunt had made 
and embroidered many of the froeVs herrelf 
Sh** was a good needlewoman The graod* 
iBOtber had kicked np a row at first, hot 
now ihc had quieted down 

But Toro herself was dreadfully unhappy 
6hc thought and thought but found no way 
of escape anywhere Her own familv lived 
quite dose by, so it was so use going away 
for a chinge to thcif plac** Mie had no 
other neir relative, to whom she could go 
Besides she would never be permitted to go 
‘^hf was extremej) sorry tiiat sbo bad not 
^bmshed her education before marriage She 
fad received some education but that was 
not sufiicient to make her self supporting 
bhe would always ha«e to depend upon her 
hnsbind for «helter and food She had no 
children to comfort her and to mate her for- 
get ‘•he could ea'ilv appear at examinations 
as n private shidcnf if she were allowed but 
sfic tnen-, slie woul'if never 6c Fven jf she 
could persuide her husband her mother in- 
law nculd prnie inexorable So she had no 
other alternative but rotting in this hole 

Today as she entered the kitchen alie, 
wiped her eves snireptitiously, then got her 
hnsbands tea She arnoged everything 
ncitly on a triy and carried it upstairs 

Ramapati was helpiog halt! with his 
anti rnetic, when she entered On seeing 
Jji* wjfA he s/iid ‘ k on are rery proad 
Ch— 0 


of yoor education hut cinnot sou help this 
boy a little ' 

Tom set dosvti the tray on a fable nther 
Tiolentlv and answered sharply. “I cannot 
be in two places at the same time Am I 
expected to know magic too ^ Sobs 
choked her voice 

Hamapiti climbed down at once lie 
did not reilly want to male Torn unhappy 
If she vrouH only obey him and his mother, 
everything would be all right Hat Toru 
was determined to tlont all luthonty 

ftamapati drew np his chair to the table 
and took up his cup of tex “You arc 
always ready with tears he said The 
world IS a hard place and one must not 
have 1 10 soft n lieirt licro 

Tom went down again mthout 
answcrni^ The servant had rctarned from 
the bazaar Tiru sat down to prepare 
vegetables She ouNf I in breakfast ready 
by nine oclock or tlu.r< would be the 
devil to pay 

Soddeoly her youn„cr hrither Binu 
came and stood before the kitchen door 
Toro WAS surprised ond asked \k hy arc 
yoo here at such a time ^ 

“Will you buy Khodlar tnna * I have 
got very good ones tho boy replied 

"I have no money just now his sister 
said 

“\k hit about your husband? asked tho 
boy “Xk ill he buy any ? 

“I know nothing about him,” said Tom 
makiog a face ”(>o and see for yourself 
But have you left school for good ’ 

"\es' Raid Ilinu “Not only I but a 
good many boys havo done tho same* 

That* very fine for the present’ said 
his aister “when you havo got your father 
to provide for you licit whit will become 
of year patriotism when you will Invo to 
fend for yourself’ Whit wilt you eat then, 
grass e 

"Too much prudence is no good” said, 
her brother “Xo great cireer was ivaitiog 
Tor roo even af tho end' of my collcgo 
course At best I would hive become n 
achool teicher earning thirty rupees I cm 
earn that much as a porter 

“big talk * said his sister “f et’s see, 
how you behave when the time comes 
Run away now I am very busy 

“kou arc no good’ said tho boy getting 
up "\oii spend nil your time m tho 
kitchen while so many of your fellow 
countrywomen are courfiug Jills lor (ho 
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sake of their motherland Torn had no reply 
for him Bmu took up his bundle of 
Afiadclar and vrent up in search of Raniapati 
r«eedless to say ho did not receive a warni 
welcome 

What news ? asked Ramapati withoat 
any enthusia ra catching sight of the boy 

WjU you buy some Khallar? asked 
ijinu Its quite good 

Aou have come to a fine person said 
Ramapati a bit awkwardly We are tied 
hand and foot don t you know ^ We have 
to think of our jobs 

Oh why don t you forget it ? asked 
the boy 

You can say that, said his brother m 
law You have no responsibilities 

Bmu smiled and went off Ramapati 
bathed had his breakfast and then departed 
for hts office 

It was a bad day for Toni Her heart 
felt heavy withia her Her brother was quite 
right She was no good She had began 
life with great ambition but everything 
had ended m this kitchen She had no 
other field of work. Home and housework 
beyond that she could not even dream 

Ramapati returned from office in the 
evening He had a brown paper parcel in 
his hand Tom had lighted a stove and was 
preparing some sweets Ramapati put down 
the parcel in front of her and said Here 
tl is is for you 

“What is it ’ asked Toru rather 
indifferently 

Open it and see said Ramapati with 
some heat Toru took off the paper cover 
TI ere were a few yards of coloured silk and 
threads for fine embroidery Her face clouded 
over Didn t I tell yon not to nurd ise 
foreign stuff for mo? she asked 

ion live on the foreigners money said 
her 1 usband angrily If that is permissible 
then you can buy their stiff too 

on foreigners money at 
all said Torn ioumiglt say tlio vholo 
nation of tl em is living on our money ^on 
don t seem to know even what the man m 
the street knows 

Ramapati grow furious at this msulL “No 
I don t know anytl in'* ho s! outed -iou 
have monopolized nil knon ledge great savant 
tl at you are So you don t want these' 
Hero Kidiu you tako them I give them to 


you 

Ridhu too was not in favour of foreign 
goods Rut si e d d not dare to refuse for 


fear of her uncle and took away the thing 
Ramapati had pnrcl ased ti e e thirgj 
for the purpose of pleasing Toru But forii^ 
attitude made hiiii very angry Is his 
wife brought him his tveniag meal he 
began to relieve hu mind Ihoso vho 
f’*? anything themselves are most 
wasteful of others money he said iou 
don t seem to care at all about it 

^ousand times not to buy foreign gook for 

my fault then that your money is wasted ’ 
fh^ooLa " question of telling me a 

Non Ynihf *00 indt-pendeut. 

enough to know 

mSl foM ‘‘“sband you 

must follow his opinions . f j 

8®®. '^'hy said Toiuy^kml 
own opinion about things ’ 

omniAne J *0 liold sepiratp 

dm3™, Rraipati hotly lou are 

cSlh ‘ aaolhep for your Ijod and 
anlhorii V l>»'' down to h.. 

he las brother is n scapegrace 

J™ in 1 J V A/m f for \oiv yon 

'bat ironld Bii I you 

Xannnnfl""' "" ‘ 

Chance of losing my job 

cried*'”™,.”,” V”'' Id! Iasi till eteruity , 

nnirsi,. Toru lour masters would 

'brother in la v s 

lei fi^ Jn”? V '?'■ , "'y®" ■' ' begin 10 

lecture I won t do it at your house 

incci ; ‘'coffed Ramapati “I hate 

ThPx They arc stop d too 

and nro J for the i solve f 

3«igrng'S„p!e'-“ ™ '■ 

sUino™wnii. Tears of rnge and 

\rivivas”sT down her cl eels 

insSisT being mde to siilTir such 

cnr ii™ ebe renlly incapable of i ro 

e lersclf? lie 

initino^”” ” n barred I er way to 
independence seofTeJ at lor for 1 er 

™”'ed to broil do en all 
wb.; i'l Jbeer force and escape Uiit 
where could aht go ,» 

stlir”i'”'"'cT‘'"e ""'nnse le-mel to 
5 i 1 1 .1 ^be, must to awaj 5 „„owhen 

e n sent np to her moll er In 
law Itotler imy I go „„j st„„y(,||or 

!» i" ''e “'bed pileously "I 
1 card tl at le was nnwtIL 
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Rannpnti nn forward, iRnoring tlio police 
the crowd and thelathis He received several 
blow** and but had no attention to spare for 
them 

Ho came to a stop, a few yards from the 
prison-van He looked and saw a batch of 
women approaching surrounded bj the police 
Thej looked quite cheerful, as if they were 
starting on a pleasure trip And in front of 
the little band with head erect, walked his 
wife Toni 

Toro Tom ’’ called out Raraapati wildlj 
The women had come quite close 
Ramapati pushed forward franticallj Torn 
looked at him and said, 'In order to escape 
a petty tyrant I have courted the attention 


of 1 great tyrant You won t be able to dng 
roe out of the clutch of tlie police ” 

Iho prison-van rolled off Ramapati 
limped home sore an body and ramd 
“Where is jour wife?” cried out his 
mother 

In jail ’ replied her son shortly The 
old lady screamed aloud in fear Stop 
that,” "aid Ramapati furiouslj I haie 
already lost mj uife and I shall lose my job 
too. if } ou go on like this ’ 

Nevt morning, he ^^ent to see Toru m 
the lock up ‘If you will permit me,” lie said 
pleadingly, I can get jou out on bail” 

“I won’t go’ said Toru firmly ‘I like 
this prison better than the old one’ 


A New Work on Bengali Drama«^ 


THIS I 

■ fiucr 


..*3 liook IS a work of cood intentions and as 
such should bo respected but the authors 
intentions are hardly supported bj his inadequate 
raatencls and still more inadequate treatment 
One maj ,.o still further and wonder whether Dr 
Ouha Thaktirta has not lerliaps chosen a subicct 
which ►trictly speaking does not exist with a 
work of the magnitude of tho present one 
before us tlii«i maj seem to I e criticism oi an evaspe 
ratmgly pettifogging kind But for all that one 
may with more tl an a mere fai fetched plausibditj 
maintain that Bengali dramatic wrifinc has not yet 
assumed anj great extent or importance and m its 
hfc of more thansevontj 5 ears has not yet produced 
a i-eally good drama or a great dramatist Ihe coni 
parativeU recent dramatic attempts of Dvijcndra 
J al Rai the plaj\inaht pnducfions of Ginsli 
Chandra Gho&li or even the literary dramas or 
dramatic pieces of Itabindranath cannot act bo 
MCaaed m their historical perspective and all that 
one can do is to write an appreciative or dcprccia 
tive e«sav of doubtful value The oiil> part of the 
subieet about winch sober historical inveetigatioa 
IS possille IS that which 19 concerned with the 
rather obscure origin of this type of wiitmgm 
Bengali and its early develoj ment till the establish 
ment of the National Theatre in the seventies of 
the last centurj Jt is thus araatterof aboutlweniy 
jears rou=hlj from IboO to 1870 sRet whidi the 
prollem becomes fiiore literary than historical 
Although Dr Quha lhakurta has cJaimea (hat 
his book contains matter for historians and has 
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devoted a con^lde^abIe space to this pait of the 
subject for w Inch there is scoj e for patient re«earcli 
his t^tment is sadlv dcfectne unreliable and 
supeiflciai It cannot be said that workers in uio 
held ha.ve neon numerous or that all the aetessan 
materials ha\e been collected together and dip 
sifted It isnll the more imperative therefore f?f 
an\ one writing learnedly (and not merely 
popularlj ) on tho subject to go to the ongii»l 
soirees M everj step and examine the moat up-te- 
date and reliablo information It is more than 
useless at the present stage of our know led^e of 
earlj Bengali literature to indulge in birdo-eye 
viewa or sweopmg genenhrations on the 1 wh or 
meagre and ponerallj nnrehablo facts and oi m'oo' 
Un eapj pioneer investigator in this com] aratiief 
unexplored field falls the moio humble hit impo* 
tMt duty of a patient and conscientious collection 
1 u ^ ''^bich are the links witUcuI 

which the chain of historiuil summarj or eienpr 
ana kind of generalization cannot l>e iroicih 
forgod 

Hut the author does not choose to go fhroo?!* 
this, labonojis process He would feign discovers 

rmat road to tho production of an imposing "crk. 

He has Iwa able to produce such a boob 0 
dec»ptiTC appeanneo on the subject but the siitjff 
rtiU remains to 1 0 tieatcd \erj seldom has K 
token the pains of consulting the original source*', 
Sometimes his plea apparently is that Ihe origmJJ 
dtwuments are not available when as a matter pf 
facd they are mailable to those who are suflicieow 
earnest and painstaking There is no evidence al'^* 
of the author s complete fainiliarilj widi thealruaJ? 
published hteraturo on the suljcct He tnovr^ 
•raongh of the suljcct to write fnely about i^f 
TOt aciy often his half knowl^go leads him 
ludicrous blunders 

kor the chief authorities on winch Dr 
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TlulcurU reliea acd driv\>, free'y and mdi cnmina 
te!>, are two or three raagiuiae articles of \^hiclt 
the chief cne-> app=ir to be that bj sfuamapr^iad 
3Iukhpni ja the Cil ulla Henea and another b\ an 
unVnown -writer m the not verj t,MQcal journal 
Niil^O Riiig'i Thi4 fd‘’t afoue indicate^ (he lono 
Althoujh both these and other such articles is the 
author utilir«s with creat rererenco contain some 
useful and miscellaneous information their vatn“ 
as scholarly, adequate and reliab'e accounts mai 
fery well be doubted They are e-cictlj what one 
espects to find m popnlar periodicals But the 
more important of the on 'inal documents covered 
ly fus period are not many nor are tbej so scarce 
as our author apparently imamnes ff he had taken 
sufficient trouble he could ha\e found and u-^ 
iheni for the correction of fhe errors of hi» 
predecessors which have ledhim blindfold to fresh 
errors At any rate autlieolio and lairlv full 
accounts of 'ome of them have aireadv bwn 
published m recent tunes bat th,e writer secin> 
to bci^iorant of them 

Tilt /^iheation for out' apparently harsh cntidsin 
will Hfi^ind ly any -well inform^ re^er on 
• alBVQs> pCV ya-'e of the booh it would be cnoush 
for ns ttf*Fi- a lew mistakes, which would lustifj 
what we have felt it our duty to saj so riainij 
ileni- im I^ebcdefTs name is already made familiar 
bv Sir Ocorse Grierson in his article in the 
Cuieuila Pmetr (1023) and the pn*«eat renewer 
who IhiS SISCO obrained a copy of I eb^elTs 
cunons Oramtnir cave an account of this I kraioian 
peasant and adventurer m the fndian Ihsionml 
Qiarhrf^ 102o Still Dr Doha lhakorta. 
publishing his work in 19^|> is doubUul whether 
the name is l^ebedeft or Lebedoff (which latter 
wreng form ho adopts) and grarelr wastes a 
foot note of thirtj lines over the ditfcrent forms 
of the name given by Ins own authorities men 
twned above A copy of the work exists to (he 
Bniiah aluseuin and presuming that Dr 
Ouha Thakurta could not rely on the s<!count» 
given above he could have yec avoided al( (heso 
useless discussions if while working in hogland 
h* had consulted the orismal work itself 1 ‘erhaps 
Sir Oeirec Qnersoa h raselt would be surprised 
to read the deliberate statement of the author that 
l^bedefTs Grammar his been published Ij Sir 
(»o.jrue Onerson-"' Grierson has not yet pnblishcd 
thij Grammar which is hardlj worth much but 
in hi3 article on it he has given a full nnotation 
of Its quaint autotiographicai {'tefaw which is 
the only direct and authentic source of onr 
intormaiion aSoii* Lel«'lelT and his two Benssh 
plays flic I’refa e speaks of the site of LcbedcH 3 
temporar? sta..e at DinTolUh (Dyn^-Lave) 
fpnsent Ezra Siccctl in the centre of Calcutta 
iut where cn earth the writer of the 
/np- 0 -f?(iH£i<i got the exact de«cnplion of 
2o Domlalloli I^anc ' i« a mystorj 
On p 40 we nave the statement that the first 
genuine irfiijd/i theatre wa> tliat estalltshed in 
1-^2 ty I’rasanna Kumar Thakur at his garden 
house at budo. but a few lines telow this we are 
told wliat IS a fact naneh that the plays staged 
th’te were all unttoi in Fnoli h' kor Bndrarjun 
IJr Ouha Thakurta need not lutvc relieu on second 
hand intormation fir the first edition of the work 
Is aiaiUHe m the ilanpya bohitya I’ansal 1 ibrarj 
and a fvirly lengthy account of ir with prohise 
quotations, was puuishcd by the present pcnewer 


thirtesa tears aso m the Putn!,a of that learned 
souietj The name of the author of this work is 
no* Tart Ciiaod but Tara Charan A faiinre to 
utilire direct evidence when such exists has 
mile the author fall into tunois blunders winch 
LOalii eisil} have been aioide<i "Wears told m 
all senousRCss that the date of BhanumaU- 
ehUtartlx^ cannot be definitely ascertained and 
for this tfi" historian of Bengali drama relies on, 
(he irresponsible statement reproduced by an 
enuatli irresponsible w nter in the jVuro’/aH of 
One A\tio knows in the columns of the Indian 
Daily \fui But a copj of tlio first edition of 
the work could have been easily seen in iJie- 
Calcutta linpciial Library and even if tint were 
lot possible the fair]} full account of its author 
Hwa rhandta Ghosh and his various worts ^ivea 
with elaborate luotations b} the present reviewer 
three vears ago in the Bangija Sakitya Pansat 
/iiiiila coaid hate lieen consulted In the very 
nuposini, bii liographi appended to the work 
under review we hnd a mention of the PatnLa^ 
but to what extent It was utilired will be patent 
from the instances cited above In the same wav 
Tvfercn e w ai\ea m a foot note to Isvar Guptas 
account of Nidhu Balu life and work m the 
samOal P abhakai lut it 1 doubtful if our 
author lias octualli seen it Nidhu Babus Gates 
are wronji given os 1 1'' > with the rather 

■nisi adiog remark that lie wa' a contemporar} 
of Ramjrasad and Khatat Chandia Nidha 
Bat II s real dates appear to Ve 1 41 IbdO and 
as loth lUinprasad and Biiarit * tundra were 
dead mihia a fen jesrs of I'bii Nidhn was 
sureB too loting at that time tand not jet a 
writer) to he regardcil even as their j onager 
contemporari koof)ief piece of curious infornwtion 
IS that Nidhu Babu had a content lor alt 
devotional son.' but a reference to Ins Utta raliia 
published dunog his hfe^time would fuvo shown 
that be d d not disdain to compose several 
deiouonal 'on.' which are contained m this 
co'lei-tion of his /a/[a< 

Even if we leave aside ihc'e comparativeh old 
anil nearlj forgotten si>«.imeas of earlj dramatic 
attempts a historian of Bengali Drama writing- 
on a coinparativel} extensive scale cannot le 
forgiven (or the soni<. wliat scantj and hurried 
lceatm<,jit olloted to Kara Naraj in larkaratna. 
It IS doubtful if Di Gulia Thakurta bad ever had 
access to the original copies of the* Pandit s 
works oth'.rwuse his mistake loth of omis'ion 
and commission are inexp'icaHe It is not 
correct lor instance to elate that the theme of 
TorWaratnas itmsamham is taken from the 
Sibln I'arta (ill.) of the VihaWornfa’ tor the 
xevx p’tetaf'z -oinvW t.eU% tkzA it is wAKiw?: 

more than wi adaptation Of Bhatta Narayana s 
&Mi knt drama of the same name and the verj 
Wle-fage ack-nowJedgfts that it w w^TirpfT? 

The ruse for the 3 nhu no/at was not 
offered bj Jrotinadra N’ath Tliakur but bj 
Gunendra and banendra sons of Ginndra Nalii 
Tbakar and to Gunendra Nath the work is 
d«d oated by the author The foot note 2 cn page 
t,> therefore is uncallal for and to foot-note 
1 Ion JvolinndM Naths biography) mu t be 
added dlanmatha Nath Ohosfis recent sketch 
which Is perhaps unknown to Dr Giiha Thakurta 
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A chronolosi and full account of the individual 
works of Tar] aratna should ha\e been altemptcd 
as most o' the ^^o'■ks m tlieir first edition are «tiU 
available It is amusing to read that his Siapna 
ilhan of Miiichacopi punted in Samvat ID^’O 
(=*lS74-7"j AP) IS lit the ie\ lexers possession, IS 
1 re dss(.o\ery’ who was the first to discover it’ 
Ariain a reference to the fragmentary antobio 
graphical sketch of Tsrkaiatna published m 
^/nrathosha of '323 BS would lettwre a more 
guarded statement regarding "'lahanja Aalindra 
MoInD Tlnkiir’s aiithor'hip of the three farces 
whmh Tarkaraini declares to have himself wntlm 
and sold to the Maharaja Dr Guha Thaknrta 
omit'5 all mention of the private stage ( 

} set up under the auspices of the Vidjot 
sahini Sahha bj Kaliprasanna Simita who 
tnns’afed for it two Sanskrit plars and wrote one 
ongiual plaj Two of these plays appear to bo 
unknown to Dr Gtiba Tlial urfa perhaps because 
his aullionties have not mentioned them Imt 
■eseu if these pUys wero not ayaiW !e to him he 
might have utiliferl Manraatlia ^^th Ghosh s account 
of them m his biographical s] etch of hahpnisanBa. 
The present reaiewer al-m pa\c an account 
necessanlj Inef of these plajs m tho /Voira/i of 
Dacca three scars ago ^ » 

T'o account of the growth of the National 
Theatre and its eucenssors is eoualls ur«at sficfors 
for DO account of thl^ movement would bo full 
without a Toterence to the senes of articles contn 
luted bi Amrita LrtI Bose who him«elf played a 
jiart m it to the J/giife liisunialt several years 
ago The part which Oinsh Ctuandn Ghosh took 
10 tho carl} stages of the niovemeot has teen 
Poinowhal oierc'timateil bj enthusiastic admircre 
There are onj or two biograulucs of Oinsh Cliandra 
■Ohosh which no iloult furnish some mfomndon 
hut the>e I lognphies are written with an exngge 
rated empha-ua and from an otviousJj parti-an 
Txnnt of Mcw They cannot however be cotirelj 
jgnoreil eycn if the information contained tn them 
lias to tio taken with caution and dulj corro(«oratcd 
Tiio author sliould have duly taken nil these ac 
counts into consideration instead of Tel>iog eluelU 
on magazine articles of questional le value A 
fuller account should also haso been gisen of 
Manomoinn Biw's once famous plays most of 
which arc availabfa in tho Imperial lifnia of 
Gilcwlta and. same la the llntiMh ^Iti eiim Our 
author yleclmes to de^l more luUy withlvshirod 
i'ra-ad Siclyalinods y\ort on the ground lint ho 
is still j rodiicing new works which seem to pugnest 
that ho has not j ot armcil at the highest point 
of hi- dramatic gimiis’ 1 ut Kslurcvl I’ravul cannot 
to still rrodming new works in lfi3u l>cean%e ho 
I-, afiinlb dead for foniQ time 

Ihc autlioro knoyyIi-«Jge of Sanskrit and cirli 
litcrari hiVori appears lo \« no better vet lo 
in ISIS on nuking an iiancre'sary dispbv He 
(•e^ms his work h> devoting one whole diapter to 
the onzm and growth of ancKOt Indian Hrimx 
which u innllj rcitvani to Ins sulject, but after 
giving us a string of 1-iiropcan npimons cu’led 
clucth from Keith h' (aimes to the rather div. 
npiHt ntii g eonclii'tcn al the en I of tho rhip*or, 
ihat “it seems I ojx l.~s to nmvp at a deftnito 
concliuinii ' dn" smirl* "Olliers wh> ho waste.! 
yiK whole cinjU r Another chapter is devoted to 
the anuuuitj of ihe Ia<Iian theatre Tliens « 


nolhins in jt which is not m Blocli, Levi and Kei*\’ 
and the (opie might have been belter left 
the more competent historians of the Sanskrit sla®^^ 
Bat a marveiloiia, generalization m a nut'-hell 
eivcn of tho clnnctensfics of Sanskiit drama,"* 
a foot-nole on p f»7 "We read Iiei-o of ciglit reci^r 
mzed rules” svliidi are summarized as canons 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy’ . and some of them are qu"5 
iatero>tio„' Me read for instance— The fitio, *7 
the play must lie formed by compounding t"* 
names of the hero and the lioroine’ The lieroi°® 
must be a ladj of noble family or a courte^Ja**, 
the two tmy occasionallv share honours pmy id^f 
they do not meet The phy must l>o full 
rascals ” eta* Comment is not necessary , but it ^ 
diQlcult to discover from whatwoik on binsk*^ 
Dramaturgy these edifying rules’ oi canons” 
summarized Author theory nor practice actnav? 
ever established or conformed to them The me’®* 
yyonderfnl and entertaining piece of ia(ormati<i6, 
however is that suppliPtl by the foot note on p 
which explains what Michael Madhusudan tneafl" 
when he wrote m one of his well known- . 
that he would nntpennit himself to be Ik> j 
by thedicta of Mr Yisawonath of Sihil 

In tiuit note Dr Ou!n Tlnkurta asks 

(hat Mr Viswanath belonged to the ortbodi^ 
ftcbool of Bengali critics who hid doivn rules f 7 „ 
Bengali drama in stnet. accordance with tr'’ 
classical doctiines " 

It is weansome to bo perpetually c'Mlhn'l 
but to bo quite frank, the presumption of th® 
author IS as colos-al o* hK ignorance He ^••8u^« 
ns very graiGly tint Siia (and not lliidrr' 
in the earliest xedio sacrificial ritual is ^ 
fire-god forgetting tint tho origin and tharaefe 
of the vedic Rudro, y\ho Ltor on deiimtci 
tecame Siya u still a matter of controwrsy. 
More imccuntfl is his remark that Javdcl' (sia 
yvo-s one of the earliest Bingali poets' (p % 
although on p 10 the valuallo mformation is giac 
that Javdeb’s Gita QobinHn (mr) is not a IKngac 
drama it is written in bansjent' Monrcfurihc* 
informeyl that Jajdevas work is a character! ii, 
type of tho oldest Indian draiiia,’ even though if 
wascompo oil nl<out the I2lh ceniory AD ' On thfj 
yerj first p,ago of the l>ook we have the oxulinr 
information aitciton the Bomewliat did lous autiionti, 
of Mr K I’ Uorrw ilz that even tho Yeibc »sv 
knew Patras hit iminednteJy ftflcnvinls or 
e 10 WQ reoiltliat Uus i-v q( cflwcso <S!Ui, 0 O' 

tiiral* Our authors chovw of olscure or 
nnatcil authonlies pet forth m an iin|»wing arraf. 
ol (oot-notps and biWic~rij'hj i-. mancllouf On*; 
instance of his imquC'doninK royyrcnc-c foj 
questionable opinioo is nffonied by Iih reptbtiof 
of »he |hn o the I'uranic Hcnai''Sanre in Bengal . 
of wliith Bengal itself knc\y nothing tnoilu'' 
Dliullv intCrcstiDg instancy' is the cxtoIJmg as thi, 
mo^t Tenowned of nil tho roforinm nf the ^ntrv 
of Krishna Kama! (losyami who l>clonged to Mc«' 
Ihmenl Int wlio was compantiycly unknowp 
eve.pt.rerhajw to a few m I-.isv Bengal tilt on 
hictonan of llTgall lifcriture l-elonging «» Ll** 
Ik'nsnl proppeil him up yyilh liulafions r<rsnna» 
rrcdileefmn is hanl (o nveud and the fhan)pton‘hi|’ 
of a half foirolten minor yyntor is a tcmititirn 
lot histonml facts are inexoralle The Oasaaim-* 
works yvon' net pul li hinl till the pfierfu-s of Ihr 
H'.t renturj tut ly that time ihi '^ntra la » 
fclre^y romc under the in.l’ucoo' of the a^chc-zed 
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Iknwli theatre uhich had )-ecn entir«.ly modifjm? 
It. lyavios; a^ido the earlier esponeaU of the 
\atra. if the hter Natrawallas ha\o to be con'll 
dcretl. It H unintelligible w hr Mati I.al Ilaj the 
ficuous, prolitn. and lafltieati »I itintemporarj t f 
Ivrishnatanials should be linored with a whtmsi 
cal preference of hie lesa known and leaa important 
contemporarj of a somewhat local fame 

It H not clear however wh\ Dr OnhvThikurU 
should have dovoted three efuptera to the o* vioos 
eenerahtiea about the Natra when he could aitd 
nothiDs fresh to our knowledge and when the 
subjevt IS only remotelj corfhected with his tl »‘me. 
There can hardly be anj doubt as tho present 
reviewer has alrisidy shown elsewhere that tho 
modem Beattali drama and theatre did not oris nat.» 
or evolve from tho Aatra. Its sources were 
different and influences which moulded it were 
diversreaf This ptoitioa has be^a accepted by Dr 
Quha Tliakurla and yet he must write on the 
Natra. lie a'so digres es into short pantsraph 
acoonntsof thehabi Kathakata. Kirttan Tappa Uap- 
akhrahr7^''i®'^'i which are neither satisfactory 
but the word sTtI is wrongly 
Ida habi and the author assures us 

">omp'aceooy that “onsmally Kabi 

songs formed part of the Ta'rv a statement which 
IS as irresponsible as many of bis sitnilar 
statements 

On critical side of the work where 
legitimate difference of opinion will be claimed. 
It IS not ne-essar? to say much. But one l> 
astonished to ieara tlut DioaKtadhu wrote 
pedantic prose an I an artifl<.ial style in his 
coTiedi-* that bis plats seem to suggest that he 
was obsesied by a sheer love of the lewd and 
ftlJiy that his comedies are grotesque stones 
of uaimagioable crimes and perverse cassioas 
reminding one of £,<« Dtoocli-jutt of Uarbey 
d Aurcnlly that he onB prarokes our di gust, 
and tiiat his eteennt (and not pedanti and 
artiQcial ’I and entlicri stvle do not «ave us 
from tho feefiBg of nausea produced by tfie morbid 
tone of his comedies On* may very well 
doubt if the a ithor has railly read auil understood 
DioaUan Ihu s writing and means scnoiisl> what 
he says for never was a more ignorant and more 
'in/amoiis I bet pronounced on a chcneficd naoio in 
U-ogali litenture Another instance of his 
literary ju Igmcat will suffi'e Dr tj iha Thakurta 
«H.aks of the admitted ♦•soeilenee of Oinsh 
Chindra tjhasli s sij le of wnting which in hi'» 
opinion IS hbe Gi-x.rs wife above reproach 
\\ hatever else mvj t'C adiiutted of Oin«h Chandra 
Oliosh no one w th an> sense of litcratj style 
will clam that (hn h b/hinlra had any «tjleat 
aii' leaifot'ail'aa (.vcillent literan »Uie 

Tht. ref'renco to ie* of Rirtey 

dAiirevillj quoted above i« a typcal in lance 
anolh r arna ins form of pedantry (or shall we 
s.ay a form of receat litertr) snobbery in Bsugal 
of a cLtsa of ps'.udo-tu tunsts ’) which tliu. work 
d.-rlay» Tho authors eyes racgicg in eacyeJowe- 


dic sweep over the entire field of human culture 
and srholarship raa®a k the whole of 
Lnropean lilerature and European sta^e cspccnlly 
thenitn modern theseconl rate and the recondidate 
for drawing giittenng geaen/fties and dazzling 
paralMiams to throw in the teeth of your windless 
plodder Theactre«3 Tarasundarus "Sarah Bernhardt 
or Lleanota Duse of the Bengalista'’e although our 
author would demur lo the old fashioned nickname 
of the Gatrick of Bengal given by a ixast 
generation tuGifish f handra The leaping leauty 
of Rabindranaths Phaljunt reminds our author of 
a leaping calf — ( not an ordinary calf we are 
assurral — which the author once saw 'culptured on 
a Minoaa va.se of ancient Cr te as well “s of the 
danco-tunes of Bach and the leaping Polonaises 
of la«zr and the mazurkas and walUes of Chopin 
This world embracing craze finds parallelisms of 
Ifoussaiu I hafeaiit'n.ctJ Mmdrerg* Jhsen 
Maeterlinck \\ B \eits Karl Capek and even 
Wordsworth Bernard bhaw and Bergsons ehn tit'll 
IQ raodero Bengali dra m It refuses to lie 

E ronnci-d and talks glillj of » orld literature ' 
u( If rtoiiods one of that patriot who thought so 
much about h « mo hei countiy tint he forgot his 
own motlier 

Bit enough It i infill indeed for the 
preseot reviewer to le drveo in «pite of his 
iDclinatioQ to be chantal le to the op nion that the 
w-ork nnderreview which istheonly systematic work 
so far written on the subject displays more empty 
pedaoiry than reel scholarship rather an easy and 
self-complaceDt belief m second hand misleading 
and cnrele s mformaiion than an inclination for 
miient honest and painstaking research s gTcater 
desire foriadilging in hgh sounding opinions and 
irresponsible «tafcments than a capacity for sober 
taste and well disciplined jucIgmesL The work 
appears to be wrilien more for the edification ot 
the buropeoa readers who may le easily 'ktished 
aod from whom it has m spite of its general 
unreliability aud particular absurdities already 
^'<■elved seals of approval Int even for them it 
would be at best an inadeiuateaacl.nn«areguide. In 
the foreword to the book our author ventures to 
th ok that future investigators about whom he is 
fully expectant could ‘lafeiy depend on his 
work bit ho ventures imieetl to think too much 
It (nunot be denied that the author vv rites an 
interesting stylo and hOi, elegant presentation But 
to compare great things with small .and to follow 
our author 3 own method of citing paralkli m 
one may say with an application only to the 
particular point, that this book in its treatment of 
the sufject reminds one of th' method of Sir 
W itlnni Temple It h.v, been said o' Temple tliat 
N/ithi'y* Jkke»- b'eifillwrair 
Sunilvly our author can wnte popularly 
enough a work of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages on such slender add unsifted materials as 
arc ca=r of access and jn. urne upon his genteel 
apreannee and elegant dehv ery 

S A De 
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{Ihals tn the fpllonmg Imigmgts nM hr 'toured Arsomese Bmgith riigliih rrench Grrman 
Gujamh Hindi Italtan Kaiiarene Mglayalam Marathi AepaU Oiiga 'Portuoitrse Punioh, 
itaimh To, ml Trim" and Urdu ling-papBa vmod'tau' rrhool ah cMe^rtat ST and 
annotation' pamphlets and lealkts leprinhof maga iiir arltcks ad loesses etc uiU , lot be not, eel ‘ 
Therecewt e,f boohs reeened fort nmo'i'tlmt bs arhmoledged nor a,a gileiiM lelaS fliirelo 
ans'iered The renew of aiiu bppLie not gmia,ileed Loohs sKoiild be sent '^lom, olfueaddnssa 
to the Assamese Reiiener (ft //iirfi JSetieioer the Bengal, Pel, ewer ete aeeordmg tallwhnomoe 
^of Ihe books Ao eniieismi of book leiteit » ajid noUees util be published —Editor df'li] 

theiue^s which will render the book of preit \aliit 

to Inta .indctos tor Edmund 0„«o has descr.b- 
ed Mrc N-iidu as the most Iriltiant the most 

^1* j* Jidu isrem''“‘r 'le for 


Iatf A^D Frfe "Will By 1 Wadia V -1 
Second Fhlion Jleiised 1931 I ondon and 
Toront) Measis J M Dent and ^ons Ltd lages 
Ar’7/+750 d Gd net , 

From hojhood Mr A\adn tells u» m the 
epistle dedicatorj he has been tronWed with the 
problem of fate Being taken to tis! b\ his father 
for his failure in acoomplislung something the 
budding philosopher fell the lojustioe of the accii«a 
tion and in later years he endeavoured to grapple 
■with the problem of iwail fhese rages well 
■written in, lucid stylo and^ well .uranged 
are a result of hi' endeavour \\'e are not 
convinced by the arra\ of the arguments but jet 
wo admit that ilr 'Wodia has niadea good attempt 
to establish Ins case V e still cling to Ihe doctrine 
so ably presented bj Ward and* rt asserted fy 
Taylor m his latest book the laUh of ■& Motahil 
that any interpretation of the world which is to 
make soon for leal histoij real momht\ teal 
religion must let contingency into the heart of 
things 

AVe would roodilj admit that at times the 
doctrine of fre$ will has been presented m a 
form that is mjchologicallj and philosophically 
inadmissible w e believe tint a deeper analysis 
of a coiirao of action w ould reveal that motiveless 
choice does not esist at all Tho existence of th 
raotnc nnj escape tho attention of Ihe doer of 
the action at the time of doing it but it is there 
all the same Irccdoru i» not, however to tie 
identilicd withTnotueloss aclion 

Mr Madias look has tone throngh a second 
edition a fact which clcarli points to the value 
of the l)Ook It is written m a fascinating stale and 
Mr Madia lias succeeded m writing in an attractive 
manner on a sulject of the utmost difficntti 

Smcxiim Ivaiirs Sn-m I’ifms Uusrn and 
Fdilrd ill II (f Daliiati, Tunilull M I (Oro«) 
Jsfciiirrr lo the Oxford Utmersitij Fxtensmn 
Dehoom fanner/ j J‘rofessor of Engtish Litcralme 
Jkrran tol/'tje J'oona I'nre I/a J I igea Jll 
Oxford I nnersilu I'traa I/omhay Inlentta 
Vodraa 19i0 

Me welcome this collection of I'ocnis and we 
hoj c tint Indian I nivcr'ilic' will eoon introdnee 
It m tlioir cumcula Hero wo ha>o loth excellent 
poitrj in tho purest 1 nglieh stile and Indian 


V.. ..uv. iict wMci uj-imaiic mtorK>ir on 
It ts to be hoped that this antholog? SmU lead 
he discerning readei to stiidrihe whole of the 
literan work of the cdelnted Indian poetess 
P G Bridge 


I, F<o\o\itc Amm'In 01 TiiF CoaMirmoNM 
iFTmcTioNs troN Muvina Int7ed"^ 

■^T 'hal I'lvfeafOi of 

rrononura I ehtgh I naeraity UnueT^dn of 

fan'} $‘'i1So " at "m J 

From the appended statistics it ai nears that 

-'4 Cities ID Illinois rose from b 11 million to ^'T 
rnj l'on 'heir assessed Mine from ? M 4 mdlion to 
n ilhon to ?i? millS fhos 
assess^ value IS not increasing ^ r^t"s m'Vlc 

willfiSt iD^ thP n ’’’ «>mparetl 

wiiii mat ID the Jsorth Central States or »i(pl 

1' tro'r‘„^L,ir h!|:Kr'’SrS 

municipal boirowing Ilio”fo!lowirg 

me rapafsta of the community to pa\ 

(- The purposo of indcl tedness 
D' ^»reeof pajment and 
t4J time of payment 

»!“> "uomn soaks, , 
“Uinor ha.s come to 1 1 '* conclusion ihii it 

KSt.Jr'Su, to .sulst,„?S“fVmbnrf 

me cxi-encic' of nn\ occasion to a conipoient 
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state board or official Economic conditions in of the Bnti«h rare and for the erolution 

Indian raunicipaluies are so dissimi'ar that it is o( great nations of Bntish blood. In our Depen 
difficult to apply these conclusions here But with dencies ue possess estates of immense value which 
the in reasing developinentof local self government ^th nnmary regard for the wellbeing of tho 
It IS eminently desirab’e that detailed studies on abonginal inhabitants may be worXed vith 
the hues of the preaont volume should be under iminense profit to the world at large and in parti 
taken for Indian municipshties It is tor this oUjir to their immediate propnetors The value of 
reason that the book de'erves the senous attention that estate has not. perhaps yet been adequately 
of Indian economists reahz^ 

Uow wELivE'» 2 ?y Sf Johh A P ilamott probably these are not blemishes of the book 
Iloiwrarv Ftlhf Oxford Oiford Imitrsitu from the point of view of the readers for whom 
1‘Ttss 1930 It IS primarily intended and who desire to 

~ . . 1 ^ . 1. _ .t « .1 conliotte to thrive on a system of imperialistic 

The present is ^o _3 m the Borlda <aptoli»in. But there are a few mis-state- 

Manuals iienes d«i^^ not only »o mvo the which re mire correction. Thus on p 66 

studenh who IS undertaking a special study some „ ,3 stated The Act [of 18 o 5 J established 
idea of the landmarks which will guide him but pnnctple of hmited liability t e. that, if 
also to make provision for the g^t body of ^rfam conditions are fulfill^ a man may invest 
general readers In the modtet compass of ,q a bank or any other company without 

14 >piwe 3 . tbeanthprhas given a cJe» account of Siamnsr the risk of losmg more than ins own 
how Lndishmen live, ae defers definations to ^arc ^\^ule this is true for companies other 
ChapteriV m^ca novel Mdenterlamingapproach than banking he Act of 1 Sod expressly excluded 
'"J by d«cnbing first tha^jy miracle |,aoAing companies from tho privileges of limited 
ofsn{£ Afoodto ^Mely ^pulat^-hntain Md i^^ility * it was not fill I808 that they were 
^ i *1? oi die g^endod to bank shares and even then the 

shops oui-^he farm Viththe ground cleared in itatuliQ*' for notes i»5ied reinaiaed ' ‘ "" 

this way the auUior diacussed one after another 


capital labour modembusinessorganiutioa. money 


Ijahihty for notes Jss led remamed tmfimit^ Tha 
fiduciary limit of Bank of England notes is 
mentioned to be £14000000 on p IOj but on 


bmV^ Qversw trade and Its “«,07 ,t „ shown m the balance sheet to to 

the boot up in a ffii^ ctapter of reQwions All tl04K)COO Sorely the discrepancy should havo 


ihe»e tb^mos an well known, but the tr^nteot is 
fre«h and entertaining There is vigoar as well as 
charm in the style A few sentences are quoted 
below aa instant . , 

*This IS the differeno. between politics and Kusi 
ne»s. and it is ant to purzle democratic pol ticians 
The root prmeiple of Democracy is equality the 
root pnncip e of modem business i» inequality 
iMwn to the end of the hfteeath centnn 
England s position was that of a Cinderella among 


£184)0(!60 Sorely the discrepancy should hsvo 
been explained at least m a foot note. Tho 
statement on p to the effect that the discovery 
of a new and nch gold field flooding the markets 
of the wprld with gold must bring about a 
general full in prices should have made it clear 
that by pnees prices of gold are meant Them 
IS at least one mispnnt on page "'4 line 2^ The 
printing and the get np leave nothing to to 
dft’irod 


I-orope. 

Colurabu ; — — 

commennat tinderollx ImgUnd was decked 0 
fine robes and glss»* slippers 

“The industnal inventions of fhe eithtevnlli ,, tc-rt iw,i fr., fi,o .. t 

Y:-SS? i 

^llnm ^ncTruT^^Neww tempt^ m clamied ^ onmnality but even as a compilation 
^ toJSi to^Jtlll^r e.'iv m ^ ^et The *hc work could le improved upon. It offers 

1^ 111 «Teen t^ay in » ii'.on st 11 ^ipioSb *f 

wealthy still m the forefront of tmanee indnstry wti* ® 
and commerce, but tcrnbly overcrowded and ****?t^f should be avoid^ 

dwgerouslj dependent upon foreign trade for the statement 

lore necesiiuea if existence is incomplete and possiblj m s 

ijifoffnnaleJii *hft. aitfhnr. thrrei£dinia.A. «« T..rfi,n'rt .v 1 

dpenpuon elite lulure e le ol Mated >» i teit-teok puM.-hed m IBO should «ol wnte 
T’lo as being the Mint Par bet«ec 


^Ut^nery llovtt, C/w«rfni C 7 in!fil IXlkt 1930 


1 order to show bow 


Dependencies is given below i_ ... .. ....... . 

?SS!Sr* Eosl..bmte .lows tho ^tSjoodlo 2i^norme“cS^E“9,7Som“‘te“| 

f te .eftKoen. do Homm.oo. ..Mlod l.o^ly m «' 

l ompcrolo eliiiato. ollet mteilianl Held, top the to,,, ' thSS? nS.S’S““£t5|g 

' In a foot note tho author explains that, as a 4iuid\, 
fact the slippers were of much more comfortable H Scfiu 

texture but the English translators of the lairvi^e 
misread cair for twr 

70—7 
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THE 5IODERH REVIEW FOR 3IAY 1931 


How TO CoMPrrE AViin Fonna'i Cumr B/ 
M P Gatidhi M A F 2t JJcon SPSS 
Price Ps 3 3 including postage 

This IS a study of the position of liand- 
spinnms hand weaving 'vnd cotton mills in the 
economics of cloth production m Indio. The 
author appeals to the people to extend their 
patronage to Swadeshi cloth m general and to 
Ihaddar in particular with a view to provide a 
suitable supplementarv oooupation to a lanre 
section of the p=‘ople who have periods of enforce 
idleness extending to six months m the year 

In the foreword Sir P C Bay commends the 
book as an opportune publication and as one 
that has met with the general approval of 
^laliatina Gandhi As for ourselves vro do not 
find m the body of the book any concrete 
suggestions for the improvement or rationalivation 
of India B cotton industry is hich alone could 
justify the title of the book 

This IS on the whole a good OTllection and 
compilation of much valuable data and the author 
can be congratulated for having placed before 
the public m useful form facts that hitherto had 
been lying scattered about , , , 

The printing and get up of the book are me© 
but the advertisements towards th© end of the 
book are somewhat out of plac© and have 
detracted considerably from the value of th© book 
as a Bcientific treatise 

N Saktal 


IsnuN Statps Aim BritiseIwoia TimuFutoRE 
RfiLAnovs Du Oitrtimukh Singk 31 Sc 

(r«wn) London Professor of Feonomes and 
^Ulical Science Benares ITindit Unnersitv 
With a Forcuord hv Sir T D iSaprw Pp 380 
Nand Kuhore and Bros Benares 

2 pRonLiais or Iitdian States Bg Beican 
Bahadur A B Lflthe V A LL D /)» 177 
Aryabhnsan Press Poona Price Ii‘ 1 9 


Wc must thank the authors of the Montagu 
Clielmsfonl Report for tlie present lotorcst in the 
study of tlio relationship of Indian States to Rntish 
India. Th© authors of tho Report romI in a 
famous passage in t9l8 Oiir conception of the 
eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States 
self governing in all -matters of purely local or 
provincial intcre.st Over this congenos of States 
#.onld preside a central Government increasingly 
representative of and responsible to the pcoplo of 
all of them In this picture them is a place also 
for tho Native States It is possible that they loo 
will vT,h to le associated for certain purposes 
with the organization of Bnlish India in such a 
way as to dedicate their peculiar (i_Halifics to the 
common services without lo«s of individuality ’ 
The Indian Princes have not boon slow to art on 
this suggestion. The Reforms of 1919 Kindled a 
dcsiro m tho intnds of many of them for crflectne 
participation m tho adminLstntioa of roatteTS of 
joint Interest wnth nnli-.h Indiv from 'which 
thej luad been so long as eompletcR slint out as 
the people of Untish India Dur ng tho years that 
IoHowmI they have from tunc to time, erpressed 
their willingness to join an all Inlia Federation 
Mr Singh is among those Indian pnblieistR who 


consider tlie establishment of such an all India 
Federation condmoaal on the progress of coostitu 
tional government m the Indun btates U© also 
challanges the Princes’ claim of direct relationship 
with the British Crown — a claim winch the 
Ponces liave put forward only since the introduc- 
tion of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms 

He subjects this claim to a searcliing historical 
inquijw and fully exposes its hollowness It is 
the Government of India and not the British 
Crown which has always exercised suzerain 
rights—which carries with it the right to interfere 
in internal affairs— over the Indian States If the 
Ponces object to such intervention on the part 
of the Government of India in future the remedy 
lies in their own hands let them set their own 
houses m order and the necessity and the justi 
fication for all such intervention will disappear 
If the motive beliind the claim of tho Princes is a 
desire to perpetuate their own autocratic rule with 
the help of the British Government, tJiey cannot 
expect thetr own subjects or the people of Briti«h 
India to agree to such an arrangement 

Dewan Bahadur A B Letthe finds Arable 
obstacle mthewavof th0iramediatoassp,*y *;ref the ' 
Indian States with British India m 'iigemont 
of matters of common concern A constitution 
drawn up on this basis need not, at its inception 

r jsess all tho characteristics of a true Federation 
Jh© constitution b© made sufficiently elastic, it 
avill 10 tho course of tirao. develop alonif its own 
lines into a full fledged Federation or something 
closely akin to it. The Dewan Bahadur who is 
attached to an Indian State aod may therefor© lie 
o-xpected to l>© familiar with th© workings of 
princely miods is also prepared to make allowan- 
ces for the Princes* preferenoo for white’ to 
b^rown intervention as otliArwise they might fight 
shv of all schemes of Federation and this would 
retard the political progress of tho country But h© 

IS not less insistent than Mr Singh on tho necos- 
Ritv of immediate constitutional advance in tho 
Indan States A self governing British’ India 
aod an autocratic Indian India would make 
strange bed fellows 

Ecoa 


Life Arovrjrrvrs ur ^I..a^Ts Bg Sir Juindts 
Chunder Bosr being Fo' VI of the TransnrUons 
of the Bose Beseaieh Jnslttute ' Calcutta II ilk 80 
slluslrattons Longmans Green d Co London 
Neic lorA Toronto 1031 P}> F/+2J/ Pnee 18s 
net 


This book forms Vol \ I of tho Trans.aclions of 
the Boso Research Institute Calcutta. It is the 
continuation of the five prc\ioits volumes all dealing 
with Iifo Movements m Hants The prcs»nt 
part contains m addition to an Introductory note 
ny 8ir Jagadis twenty papers cither by himself or 
by iReml>eT© of hts stafT 

In his introiluction tho author reminds tho 
reader to loar it in mmd that tlie nomcnchturo of 
tho active tissues IS determined fy thoir function 
and not by tJieir strnctiiro flo gives tho name 
mnsdo* to tho sncctalizM ooatroctilo tissue whilst 
Iv nervo he und'rslands fho tissuo for conduction 
of oxcilation to a distance Though this has bwa tJio 
fundatnoutal idea coa-tantly repeated in most of 
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his previous vorks, he must admit that there 
still exists the lomr prenicat coueeption that the 

f hysiological mechani'ms of animals and plant are 
undamentallj different because thej* have been 
evolved alonp divergent lines. The results of the 
experimental investigations that have been carried 
out m my latoratones during the last thirty yenis 
suffice to prove that the mechaniams as well aa the 
life-proco'ses m the plant and m the animal are 
e«'er tialiy similar 

Physiologists may agree with this statement or 
not But when a few lines later the author says 
The is«ue m a Single sentence is between the 
physiological and the •physical ’ the question 
immediately arises whether the mechanisms as well 
as the life-processes m the plant on the one side 
and m the animal on the other cannot be essential 
ly dissimilar though the activities in both are 
considered to be physiological Certainly the 
argument which he gires for tho essential simiJan 
ty IS not m the least convincing "The a:>cent of 
sap and_^yie transmission of impulse have been 
shown ,>» dependent for their aetmly upon 
< eiternl^- Vioos which have long been known to 
fjO favon^" TO the contractility and irritability of 
animal and the activity ot these processes is 

accompanied by movements and electnail vanatioos 
which ooirespond with tho*e accompanying the 
activity of muscle and nerve ’ 

It IS naturrl that all the papers published in 
Ztli Jf^emfnts tn f'lanls have been prepared 
with a view to support Sir lagadia vievis and 
theonev To one who has studied the author s 
former works carefully not much m the wav 
of original observations aod idcua is ofTered 
ero the scholars afraid of d sagreeiog with 
their master^ Sis papers deal with the 
s»cCDt of sap and rhythmic pulsation in plants six 
other pupers throw light on the Ctao<ini«sioD of 
impot e In phnta and animals It is very satisfac- 
tory to see that the work of the Bose Research 
lostitntc has lor the first time been extended to 
chemical inve«tigations as is shown m the last 
four papers of the volume 

All the papers are distinguished by a definite 
statement of the else by a clear exposition of the 
experiment and by a concise summary of the 
.rrsiilta contaiDisg sometimes premature conclosioDS 
'They can certainly bo recommended to students 
who desire to be introduced into the saence of 
eTreriroenlal physiology 

jbe general get up of the leoV is excellent 

E BiArrcR 


Tnc Ijft pp Toi'tot By Ajlmer Maudr, 
21 of* (7Vi* TPorH* Classvs &n«) Qifon 
Unnergxty Prus 2* lack 

'Ir Jlaude is a well knowm authority on Tolst^ 
and none of hN translations and works need any 
introduction Ilia /j/p of ToMoj was first 

K Wi'hcd in Hut for the \Sorid8 Classics* 

Im revised amt ro-wntten it m the light of 
the new uiaterul atiout Tolstoy whKh has been 
puh! shod since his death 

The hret volume of thi-s work covers the first 
fiffv yearn of lol«foy « life with a chapter on his 
literary productions till 1873 and hasa very nsefnl 


•nfcndix on the English transhtions of Tolstoy 
>1 kfe second volume takes the story down to his 
and contains an elaborato examination of his 
-»atons and beliefs. It is unnecessary to speak 
keffl about the absorbing interest of Tolstoy s life 
qI to the qualifications of ilr llmde to depict it 
^th have been referred to by Mr Bernard Shaw 
i-^ted on the jacket) who says Tolstoy is not 
Q prendre on a latsser You have to take him 
wuefher you like him or not and take bim as ho 
Maodes book which will stand 1 think among 
ihd *^'2 biographies of our literature must be re^ 
matter what j ou may try to think of its hero 
T>ki3 IS not the first time that the Oxford Univer- 
gitP Press has earned the gratitude of readers 
bringing a standard or loved work within the 
Jjch of a modest parse But the inclusion of ^ 
jf.' Maudes Li/e of Tolstoj in the Vorlds 
/{^ics in^cs a repetition of that tnbnte a 
pl^iaiDt and not a mere formal duty 

Thf Ecstace Diamovus By Anlfiony Trollope 
( 7 ^« Iforlds Classes Ixnesi Oxford hntierstly 
Prf** ^0 

Another welcome reqrmt in this senes is 
nvollopes Emtacs Diamonds Though Trollope 
Ages not beloog to the firat rank of English 
novelists be i» so vigorous and witty and 
ga typically bogiisH that he deserves to be 
by eiciybodv interested in Eoghab life and 
dinners Tht Eusivs Diamonds is one of his 
beSt told stones with a character m it which 
[Qfght be p aced by the side of Becky Sharp 

N C CnauDUVRi 


Ricnuit) Rolu: a CnsisTUS S^xvyau By 
rythtr f emcf £7icin. the CAnsfton Zttmture 
^eitty for hicCxa Price i2 annas fPtfA a 
fffrucord by Dr A Maenml 

In his foreword Dr Macniool truly says 
)I>stical cxpenence has blossomed mto many 
f(,rins of beauty from the pale wind flowers of 
piotmus or an Sankarachaiya to the glowmg 
n^ion flowers of so many of tho Christian and 
jj,e bhaUt saints though we jom issue with him 
^ least as to the charactenzation of Plotisus as a 
(pjatic— Plot nus who with his fellow mystiis 
/elt bumiog nithia themselves the flame of fove 
f^r what 13 there to know- the passion of the love 
j^ting on the bosom of his love. 

It IS very cheermg to find a Chn^tian author 
{^cognize Irwfhs in other systems of religion which 
,as not formerly their wont Father Eiwin has 
i,(jl failed to gather parallels of heroic character 
«(id conduct froni amongst the Hmdu sadhus and 
^fusatinaa s-ainta and he has aI«o admiringly quoted 
fjOm the iJhagavaigita. BhaktamaJa. Bha^vata 
other ‘Vaishnava senptures and referred to 
yAi^hnava rasalatUa 

Kichard Rotle was a fourteenth century English 
mysuc As a mystic and for tho matter of that, 
saint, does cot generally conform to all the ortho- 
rules of the current religion RoHe being 
nd exception to the rale had his full share of 
persecution The regular clergy looked with 
g^PKKin on him for years He was a freo-lance 
1 ,^ was a layman he was original ^\ hat were 
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his authonties ? ho taught him tins or that ’ 
How did ho know ? “What right had he to know ? 
Certainly a man has no right to know more than 
what 13 consistent with tho interest of the Church 
or what 13 allowed by tho Church auliiontics ' 

The author characterizes Rolle in fho/oUoniDff 
way Rolle himself is a tvpical Bhalta his 
impassioned devotion to the Adonhle whom he 
saw full pictured m Jesus Christ his stress on 
emotion rcelmg sentiment transformed into the 
higher love his sen'e of song his regard for the 
Divine Name his absorption m spiritual r^itics 
his wondering sannyast life his glownng bnnnng 
heart-all mark him as a BhaUa after the mind of 
Jesus "Whose love he reflects and docs something 
to express This is an excellent picluro of i 
mystic as far as it goes under the limitation of tlie 
author s sectarianism as an orthodox Chnstian In 
another place father Elwin has referred to the 
devotion to the person of Jesus as the characteristic 
of Chnstian mvsticism of the time lie should not 
forget that personalitj in the ordinary connotation 
of the term does not come m very much in the 
way of a mystic s thinking however much the 
orthodox wTiter may make of it His insistence on 
the person Jesus or Christ or tho oiiod of Jesus 
on the contrary takes the wand out of the mystics 
sail And it contradicts his own charicteriration 
of the mystices in general Has be truly not said 
thev belong to no age and to no country The 
mystics are the fellow citizens of all mankind the 
contemporaries of every generation It is through 
them Uiat the Church can stretch out hands of 
svmpathctio appeal to her non Cbnstian friends 
They would have been perfectly at home in India 
But this 18 not possille if the terra Jesus Chnst 
IS understood as crudely as tho orthox Chn«t>an 
would have us take and no mystic is worth his 
salt if he does not nse above if Evelyn UnderliiU 
hereelf a m>sttc of no mean order and a lustonaa 
of mysticism into the bargain in doscnbing 
the mystics conception of his deity saas 
At least this conception will be syinboli-’ 
lus Gxpenence if genuine will far transcend the 
eymbols he employs Credsl forms, thereforei can 
only be for the mjstica scaffold by which he 
ascends e are even bound 1 think to confess 
tl at Uie overt recognition of tliat which orthodox 
ChnstMNs getierally mean by a ; ersonal God is 
not essential On the contrary where it takes a 
crudely anthropomorphic form the idea of 
pereonalitv may lie a disadvantage opening tho 
waj for tho intrusion of disguised erootiODS and 
desires In the highest experiences of the greatest 
mystics tho personal categorj appears to bo 
transcended 

However under certain limitations duo to tho 
authors sectarian Mews and proclivities the book 
IS a gocnl representation of a mjstic life It is a great 
pleasure to us to recommend it to those who 
are interested in ^he mystic way of thinking Thev 
will derive much pleasure and profit from the 
perc«al of the work 

DI^^r^r>nuf vni 'VEDAvria ana 


CarvTCRCS Vu Dj Shanker Uam ^flldra9 
There arc sue stone® The moral is universal 
kimlnes-s A good l-ook to while away an hour 
ortwowillu 


SDiiiiAnnA By V D Bi^hi Bomhay 

Those who belieae la spiritualism wall find this 
book interesting It contains messages the anthoi 
obtained from tns beloaed and dep<irted avife and 
seeks to establish tho tmth of spirit cominunication 

A Naojote Feast Bj Buhy Light Karach 

Njwjote ceremonj is a Zoroastrian ritual 
through winch the Parsi child passes after the Tth 
y^r This book enlightens us on an important 
phase of religion There are some interesting 
poems 

One Hitvdred Poems OF Taytuvaaiar BjL B 
bubravianui Pillat Cotmbatotc 

These are prose translation Tajumanaa-ar was a 
Tamil poet and philosopher Some of the poems are 
exceUent Can bad deeds done in the past affect 
anyone who marches forward with awful thirst for 
ififi flood of tin mercy ? 



_ M\ Stori Bj Panah MhataU 

Tianitaied by Ret Jusiin L Abbott {0 F Putnam 
<c Som) 


This autobiograph> of a Hindu widow i an 
extremely inferestiog wrj esneciaJlj for those 
who are trying to improie the statue of the 
mothers of India. Parvalibai became a widow 
\erj ean> and would have been doomed to the 
usual misenes of Hindu, widowhood but for her 
coming to the w idow s Home founds I y Professor 
Karve in a suburb of Poona Here she had the 
nrst ludiments of education md then made up 
her ramd, m devote herself to the cause of the 
Hooie Although practicallj ignorant of fnghsU 
sno took the Mid step of proceeding to America to 
collect funds for the Institution and the account of 
her expt,nence» there mav be described as almost 
romantic. The idow s Home has now developed 
into a Umveputy a great centre of womens learn 
ing and Prof Karve s name is widely known not/ 
onh m this country but abroad as w ell In tins • 
tool we follow the gradual growth of the Institution 
step bj step and the story of Parvatibai s life telh 
ua what it luis achie%ed for one Indian widow ^nd 
wliat It IS achiOMOg for many others todaj 


,, Davtfs Divine Comedv AprrFciniov b>j 
SS behnt V A Ph D ( Ulahabad I au loxriial 
Pteis) 


Dr Nelmi has done a great ®ervico to ah 
students of htenture bj bringing out this render 
log of a portion of Danto s great work \ er% few 
Indians liavo the opportunilj to read Dante m the 
onginal and most of ns are content to admire him 
through some faithful translation or other The 
difficulties of tho translator of Dante art 4,reat as 
w-w indicated bj Rossetti seventj jears tack 
and to ono ignorant of Italian many literary 
beauties of the Divino Comedy must Tematn hidden 
V good translator maj however familianre us not 
onl\ with the luiject matter of the onginal tut 
with something of tho cKarm of its form and 
manner This Dr Kehrns translation has certamli 
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done and one cannot haye anything but pral^e for author has not fonght shy of even the intncate 
his attempt to render Dante in tcr-a nma a tenninologry of exchange banking and although 
difficult metre to handle in English The phraseoltST at plam his explanations have become too much 
too 13 very sblfully managed, for the translator immied with the mannerisms yet the author has 
lias steered clear of the extremes of prosaic been more thM ssccesafnl in hts laudable venture 
literalness and artificial archaisms One hopes that to bring home to the averse reader the problems 
this tran'lation will have the circulation it deserves of foreign exchange banking in a language 
and be studied by every student of European easilv understood by all 

literature TIus is the second contnbution of the author 

\ r ciinniiix-ri towjirds the building up of economic literature 
h isiDMLiXTt renwcajar V>e heartily congratcJafe 

Sj &»n Gupta for the bnlhauce of both the 
— contnbutums and we feel that even ajart 

from the v^ne of the book as perhaps the only 
The UpAsisaiis TranshM tnto Ennltsh tnih treati e on the subject m the Bengali language 
a Preamble and irgumtnt^ b>i 0 R. b 2ltad tt provides a useful addition to the scanty literature 
B JT R A S and Jagadish Chandra on this important subject 
Cliatlonadhjnj/a iliotj Choudhunt Thfosojhiral Nalcsak^hc Scvtil 

Puhluhmg Houit Adgar iladns I)i I'fi 


This Is a neatly got up «econd editmn of a good 
J ogli«h translation of nine of the principal 
I pan ^^I'\,narDelr thejia Kiena Kalhn Pnuhna 
J/iou.. J\Manaukyn Tattlirga Adareya and 
t^hrel(Au M Vi. The Preamble and the Ailments 
to the reader The veraioa is 
indeed wusful and idiomatic the tranalators 
claim. But u to the pecnlianties of the style 
adopted la order to retain as far as possible, the 
sptnt and awmg of th" ongmal tastes may 
diner Ah« pnce i3 not meatioued but it is said 
to M purely nominal 

S TiTTV^nrsms 


BEhGAU 


MARkTUr 

iR’iywjl (SToitirN b\ ?ntji Tusr Part 15 
Ansimin lnto Marithi By Mr A, L Jo’ht of 
\asfpur Pries Be 1 

Mr rremchand is a well known IFiudi novelist 
Mr Josbi has selected some fourteen stones 
of this writer and has rendered them into 
Marathi His choice of the stones does 
not seem to be happy Particularly stones 
Nos 1 i 4 o and 7 are neither interestiog nor 
instructive klr Josh) has unros^cionsly adopted 
the Hind) style in his renderut'^ which wonld not 
be pleasing to the readera of Marathi The book is 
worth reading 


“BgARAte PABDtsHi Basset Boviao’ or Focvpa 
Ticvs or bciBncw BiJinso c* Inoia By & JAendm 
AatA Sen Oupta. SI i B. L. Piibltshed by 
Dangiga Dhana Bijiian Panahat 


k S Vacaslar 


la this little monograph m the Bengali laogmge 
the author very lucidly explains the intncate 
operations and problems of vanous descnption in 
the field of modem banking m Ind a, parucularly 
of the exchange banks controlled by foreigners in 
IcdiA 

Of the new school of economic thinkers in 
BAogal that has devoted iLelf with great credit 
to trarsUie western economic pnnnples in terms 
of oriental eipenenees and to make s realistic 
study of everyday economic problems under the 
•^udanee ol and with la piration from Prof Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar ‘'i Jiteudra Nath Sen Gupta ranis 
as one ot ihs foremost. In this Tnomwraph S 
h«n Gupta has amply justified his claim to be 
regarded as one of the most useful and practical 
students of realistic economics in India. 

The book IS divided into three pairs, th" first 
dealing with definitions and evplanations of vanons 
banking operations, the second delineates the 
problems of exchange banking in India and the 
third part is dovotM to find out the solution of the 
prot lems with whKh we are confronted. 

In each of these s’ctions the tnaoner in which 
the author has made our poetic Bengali language 
to serve the purposes of the unromantic problems 
o' economic science is quite remarkable. The 


HINDI 


BtawAR Ki Bmsnor Mrittv svjioia B/ 
Afvned Panehanan iuas Tantnkh laiduo. 
Beaitvr Rajputana I'ilS /5> A/T -^I'S+appenair 
TP 

The town of Byawar i» the chief centre of trade 
m Rajputana and the appallmg decrease of its 
popiUadon la the subject matter of the book under 
notice The author has intimate knowledge of 
the pn^ems connected with excessive death ratio 
which 13 19Lol for Rvawar and quotes many 
important dneaments The appendix giv“s the 
vanous statements i«sued by the mnnicijial 
authorities dunng the year 1901 to lOJ" fin 
Sahib Harbilas Saida. ui.a. has on the topic 

in his mtrodachon %hich adds to the value of the 
took. The importance of such studies on local 
problems cannot be over-estimated 


JIasoracwak KAK.OfTVAV Bi Shteanath ^uigha 
Sandtiga Publislied by the Jnan Prakas-SIaii hr 
SUerat UP’O I^t 0 


More than half a dozen fine and funny folk 
tal“s have been collected and beautifully written 
IB this litttle took 
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VoksnA PtiADir TiansJated by Suvmt 
Mslalanmdn Dehra Dun U P J920 
\X\J1I+38S 

This IS illindi translation of a Malayatam 'work 
written by Swarai Brahmananda Shiv'^ogi The 
book deals with the theory and practice of the 
loga system 

Trnx^a i?/ l/j PalmnLant Milaiiiia Publish 
td hy He Alhyudaya Puss Allahabad 1929 
Ip wiii+si 

A tflok of lyrical poems and songs written in 
the Aiadi boU 'winch indicate ample promise for 
the poet m the future There is real poetry in 
many of the pieces There is an appreaation by 
ilr Itamsankar Sukla Risal ua The get op is 
e'xcelient but the illustrations mostly in colour 
are either imitations of cheap calendar pictures 
or utter failure as art 

Rames B\sij 


Jlr’^TAKPAnAT 1 Hindi Kal,vm Compiled and 
edited hj Dr da far IJafan of the U'miantja 
Unirersiiy Hyderabad Printed at Dydcnbad and 
pullv>h(d ly tl e Hyderabad BooK Depot 1930 
pp 22’) lie 112jer copy laper bound 

The title of the work Selections from Ilindi 
Poetry is very misleading la fairness to the 
reader the work should have Icon <^led ItiO 
Hindi Dohiru duly annotated ^\e sr© sure the 
author do« not claim a reprosentativ© character 
for these Dohiras for lictwecn them they as Tittle 
or as much represent Hindi poetry- ■which has 
during the last one hundred years left the Holiira 
form and sulst'inco many many ages and stages 
behind-as a hundred single lines from his 
sonnet sequence would represent Shakespenre 
With regard to the annotation of tl c iJehiras 
themselTos the author a notes arc of 'ittle help to 
tho rosder The suthor hinsclf has presided 
sheer dilettintism The notes are far too digrossivo 
anddscursive The innslitcration of Hindi words 
mio Unlu IS also defoclivo in pheca Incidentally 
tho choice of Uohiras to present the I eaulies of 
ancient and mediaeval llmci peotry rcrcsls onco 
agsm how completely addi led to scnpriness 

and ncbuloHsnces of thought snd emotion docs the 
constmt reader of Urdu poetry become Conlmuctl 
thought the architectonics of poetry and longer and 
deeper 1 iniionies make no apKal to the aha a* 
lover Hut there is another side to tho work 
before u* As a successful attempt on tho rart of 
a AUihamin tdan university profes or to appreciate 
amt make aiailatlo to the genera! pulhc hia 
anprai><il of Hindi poetry it deserves our full 
stncorely lope the author 
w 11 follow tl 15 up with similar selections from 
of H ndi poetry loth ancicut and 

MniiAjf Srv II 


GUJ\nvTI 



A chetw and wellaantten short life of the 
late I’andit Motila! Nehru would be welcome in 
eveiy Indian language today m so far as next 
to Mahatma Gandhi he has become a world 
ligare The book under notice furnishes such a 
uie and contains well arranged extracts from 
his speeches and utterances 

PcBupAyvu TO Tirr Liir Poet Botadkah 
Bu An^Ial Aara iji Joshi B A Paper Coier 
Pages 17 (193J) ^ 

The late 3[r Botadl ar was a poet of no mean 
his merits were not recognired 
at nrat later in life i r on the evo of his death 
M came across many admirers some of them 
^ng well known authors and poets themselves 
■*-tos I’lishpanjali is an In Memortam poem 
rt^rdmg the feelings of a youth who early m 
life w IS impressed greatly with the poetical 
faculties of the deceased 

B[ao\x Mandik 5m lashitant Pandya Printed 
at the iri,asi^haral Press Baroda ParC' .lover 
Pages 125 Price 10 as [1931) /ft 

This book is a new departure af i^c^oId one* 
m out literature , By means of fotki; ’one act 
author has attempted to 
T'®!®?? tod vulnerable 

attacked them as htiman leings 

tn ® ®iT P and committed lo 

He illustrates hia thtsis by 

J'^ciden sin our my thology tl) tho«e 
““'i Knb;a (2) ainkVr and 
and \nDda (4) Brahma and 

hi"® Distholcuy aoM 

toSpect ot bUCh HCCStUOUS 

mythology was not above 

h\vA boon to***® Indian pairs elTorts 

or explain away the 

necessity for instance that it 
oiherw 1 ^ k ' ' mislead , Vrinda 

cono on® Talandhar would have 

sah 5 fird“ruilH f k''l^“® Gio author is not 

romp fn rio«cs tho concluamn lie has 

fvU 1 nrr.! f V,'®''® TCvercd lodividuala, in the 
mva m hw Afod ° Cupid and l)econiof 

oui This opinion he has' 

exirc«mn^ ^>'* 6mpnlar felicity of languace and 
races ili^t 1 °“® hundred and twenty five 

ouf £r?dlL?f tois book It prcpents 

in a ^ bpM toeso supermen at ieiist- 

Ifumo^iJokeU' ''"h tcrapfations 

iinmoroub pa^ragts alro aro not wanting m it 

K V J 
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The Folk High-Schools in Denmark 

Bt PFrrKR ilANMCIIE 
Principat, 71i* Intern'itton/xl Foil IligJi- 
School Elsinore 


D EVUARK is a country of i>ecaliar 
interest to cdncationists for it is a 
lirm'; example of what cdncaiion can 
do for a nation 

The conntry is css-ntiallv a-ricuUnral 
since less than half the popniation lives in 
town ninety per cent ofitsexports 

^consi iL -Aa^icaltnral products The co- 
operati\'\Jo7em®nt, which has largely in 
creased production of wealth, is a 
farm"ra' motem“nt Although riches are 
still far from being ectnally distributed in 
Denmark there are very few roilliooaires nod 
hardly any poverty A litU^ more than a 
hundred years ago the Danish peasantry were 
a poor Ignorant and submerged class Now 
they are a well to do educated section of the 
people, having much inHuence in national 
polities and doing work which is generally 
eekuowledgcd for its excellence This result is 
due to a certain extent to the Folk High- 
Schcol moveoi^Qt, which was onsinated by 
Denmark’s most prominent flguro in the 
nineteenth centary, the pastor, poet and 
educator NFS Oruodtvig *whom the 
Oerraans have called “the Prophet of the 
^North.’ 

Every Dane is inHueucod by Orundtvig — 
that ronjarkahle dreamer and visiouary who 
was so deeply rooted in reality lodeed it 
will be a long time yet before his dreams can 
be fully realized lie wished to gather in his 
Folk Iligh-School the whole of the younger 
generation — not only those who could afford 
to become officials doctors or clergymeo but 
tradesmen and artisans farmers and sailors, 
in fact all ordinary pooplo Ilts school was 
not to be a professional school nor a school 
working for a definite political party or 
religion® community Its aim was to produce 
citizens who would live “a simple happy and 
activelite onearth witheyes tnrned towards 
heaven yet open to all that was great and 
beautiful on earth 

IIls aim was to produce a richer and 


deeper human life and his ideas of society 
he expressed in his song 

tor more of those nelats so white and so red 
Imd others by dimniu and selling 
Wo Dines thoiub can point to everybody s bread 
In even the lowiii^st dwelling— 

< inlrtist that 10 rich“s our progress is soch 
Taat few h«e too little still fower to much 

In his work he made no attempt to 
develop the elementary school for the 
child 3 mind should be allowed to rest 
and grow of its own accord Nor 

must the child in iLs time of transition 

bo shut up with books pen and ink 
and bo cot ofl as often happens 

from nature and from bodily activities 
11)0 best school in theso years is to be 
found ou the farm of some sensible and 
thrifty farmer or m the workshop of a 
good artisan Tonth on the contrary, is 
the proper time for enlightenment Personal 
views of life religions sentiment the 

love of poetry fatherland society ar» then 
awakened sexual problems also become 
acute The soul of the grown up youth is 
therefore far more filled with questions 

than lu the transitional years and it is 
the ta-.V of the folk high schools to answer 
such questions and hrst of all the 

question about life itself, its meaning and 
purpose The students should thercfiro 
learn how the human race has lived 
what have been its achievements and 

errors its struggles and victories and 
its general progress. To Oruodtvig history 
did not appear as a meaningless mass of 
details but like a great unbroken process 
the real career of manlcinJ The young 
should partake of this progress in such a 
way that they can find their proprr 
place in it and are encouraged to action 
They shouli be activo m helping to 

create a kingdom of Ood here on eirth 

a democratic commonwealth of fiicioa 
and brotherhood, where few hs»p 
little fewer too much ” 
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Gfundtvigsj ideas were taken up by an 
increasing number of entl'usiastic disciples, 
many of whom came from the university 
and the training colleges But it was a 
man of the people, a shoemafeer’s sop. 

Christen Kold who gave the Folk 
School its practical sh^pe When Kold 
founded his school the Danish people 

wfre primarily a peasant folk There were 
a few big landlords in the country Ap 
inteiiectual or commercial bourgeois e lived 
in thp towns But there 'was hardly any 
industry 

Kold understood how to adapt bjs 
school to the needs of the country folk 
The first established folk high school at 
Rodding in Southern Jutland, bore in many 
respects the mark of the upper classes 
It had a large and imposing dining hott, 
where the students had servants to wait at 
table, but Kold managed to infuse simplicity 
and frugality into the life of the schools 
Both teachers and students took their meMs 
together, even shared dormitories and all 
led the healthy rustic life to which farmers 
were accustomed 

Christen Kold was ao inspired farmer 
and his school and all those like it were 
farmers’ schools A little more than one 
fourth of the total rural population have 
attended these schools There are now 60 
schools with about 7,000 students each year 
of whom neatly one half arc women who 
attend for three months, "May June and 
July The men come from November to 
Slarch inclnsire i e, at a time when they 
can best be spared from their work on the 
farms Hitherto only G per cent of the 
students hare been town dwellers About 
half are sons and daughters of farmers with 
middle-sized holdings and over 20 per cent 
are VioWcis With than 15 bertar) 
only one-fourth of the women students and 
still less of the men students aro born 
outside the farming class Fighty per cent 
are between 18 and 25 years of age Only 
about 10 per cent of the total numWr have 
attended continuation classes after leasing 
the elementary school 

binco l‘'28 the students pay 75 kroner 
(about 20 S ) a month for board, lodging 
and tuition and about 8 or 10 Kroner 
more for light, heating and extras 
\t the \skov folk high school, the largest 
and best known of them all the Fsbjcrg 
Morkers’ College and the International 


Peoples College the fee-' are about JO 

per cent higher 

The Danish Goveruraeut supports the 
schools, but has no control over theiu 
Member^ of the Danish Parliament, them- 
selves farmers educated at the school* 
rightly objected that there was no use jn 
feeding hens at the same time putting c 
string round their necks ’ There is, indeed, 
an inspector of the schools appointed by the 
State, but he does not interfere with the 
curnculum His duties are eVuefty to xeiiib 
for the Board of Education the information 
furnished as to the number of teacher'^ 
students weekly classes and lectures given 
annually by the principal and to ascertain that 
the teaching is in accordance with that 
promised m the curriculum issiu^'"Hy the 
school 3 

In 1902 an Act {amended ii/^^^) wak 
passed, according to which a'^olk high- 
school can be recognized and receive public 
support when it has existed for two years 
and has had at lea»t ten students each year 
within twelve months, or fifteen *^5tndent9 
within eight months or forty withm three. 
Each recognized school is granted 500 
kroner annually, and nu amount corres- 
ponding to roughly one-third of the teacher*’ 
salary and of the interest paid on the mort- 
gages In addition about 35 to 40 per cent 
of all students receive a monthly allowance 
amounting to about half the fees 

The folk high schools founded hj Chris- 
ten Kold and his immediate successors, 
which laid stress on the teaching of histor}. 
litcratnre and other general subjects, and 
their offspring the agricultural colleges with 
a similar spirit although chiefly concerned 
with somewhat technical subjects are largely 
responsiblo for the intellectnal and economic 
emancipation of the Danish farming class 

They have been called ‘hot beds of co- 
operation ’ Vltbough neither gave any 
teaching in co operation, it is true they 
trained the great majority of the leaders of 
Hie co operative movement who realized 
that CO operation was the only way in which 
the Danish farmer could unite the advantages 
of a small scale farming with thoso of a 
largo scale trading To day about 90 per 
cent of all pigs and butter exported by 
Denmark are handled by co oporativt 
agencies 

Hero we may emphasize the fact that tlio 
folk high schools have created among the 
younger people the desire to use all powers 
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■sod ffi/ts and has hron^bt about a mder 
ontlool — a capacity to loot beyond one's 
immediate surroundings, an understanding of 
arhat the individual owes to the cornmnnity, 
the feeling of confidence in others aod the 
will to unite ID common enterprises which 
may serve not onlv the individual but the 
entire population 

Since the folt high schools have been 
attended not by a few picked students, hut 
by ordinary farmers, the great mass of 


agnenltansts in Deamirk has been able to 
follow the pioneers of the movement at a 
quicker pace than was the ca«e half a 
century ago 

Of late tiro new elefflenfs bare been 
introduced into the Danish folk high school, 
namely, the town workers and the foreign 
students About the foreign students who 
attend the International Peoples’ College, 
mention has already been made 


FINANOAL NOTES 


economic Policy of the Congress 

For* the first time the Indian National 
Congress has come forward with something 
like an economic programme, not merely as a 
body nut to fight foreign exploiters of the 
country but pre-erainently as the organisation 
of the people that means to bring about 
economic freedom for the staiving 
millions 

Whatever rosy be the socio economic 
views held by each of us we must admit that 
the time-worn ilUtfrom which the people of 
India are Suffering cannot be removed all at 
once by a mere change in the personnel which 
IS handling political power today, or n other 
^ words, by a simple substitution of a brown 
* bureaucracy in the place of the white. Wo 
must farther agree with what the Congress 
has declared nauiely, that “political frvedom 
most incJode real economic freedom of the 
starving millions” 

In the hgnt of these fandameniaU the 
Congress resolutions at Karachi have got to 
-he.mteviv.atad A* >»nil’ Jic Aiac ■IT.vb.atm.'* 
Candhi makes no secret in expressing bi>, deter 
minatiOD to make service of th» poor the 
watch word of any Swara] Government of India. 
What actual steps will have to be taken to 
make adequate provision for such a Swaraj 
the Congress is not very clear about. But 
following the lines suggested in the Insh 
constitution. the Nehru Report and 
Ilabatamaji s ono Eleven Points the Congress 


has sooght to define the cbancter of the 
Swarai as conceived by iL 

Wbile clearly stating that political freedom 
or Swanj as visualised by the Cosgress 
oust inclnde real economic freedom of the 
people, the delegates assembled at Karachi 
resolved, under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi 
that such freedom could be attained primarily 
by the following 

<a) Assuring the fundamental rights of 
the people la^nding freedom of association, 
combination, speech press etc 
(6) Adult suffrage 
(c) Free primary education, and 
(«0 A living wage and healthy conditions 
of work for labourers 

With a view to state the position of the 
Congress in a manner easily understood by 
all Mahatma Gandhi inclnJed in the resolution 
a number of items which were more or less 
matters of detail We hope that our country- 
men will exercise their judgment and pick 
out the gram from the chaff and will not 
allow themselves to be led away from the 
.anyr v/i'Jhr pimhlem Jj-j/mvirs'' imn.’iuir minnh 
of the chaff itself 

It is evident from the resolution which 
we hope our readers are already acquainted 
with that Mahatma Gandhi was actuated by 
the Same spirit of toleration, of compromise 
aod of justice winch marts all bis Socio- 
political programmes. Like all results of 
compromise the Karachi resolution defining 
Swaraj under the Congre-s will perhaps 
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sntiafj none of the extreme parties* — conscr 

antive or radical But undoubtedly imder the 
present circumtancos this, was the best 

possible understanding that the Conpress 
could arrive at Ihe resolution is at best 

meant to bo cducativo at tlio moment, and 
we are glad to find that it leaves ample scope 
for various groups {within the Congress to 
carry on propaganda for their own ideology 
To the conservative group in the country no 
have to point out that sooner or later the 
Congress is bound to admit the lustico of 
the claims of the socialist school Tlio 

problem that the former should therefore 
loop in vicn is how best to adapt them 
selves to the now circumstances and tlie 
new forces that are gaming strength and 
not one of ofTermg fruitless and unwise 
resistance to the almost irresistible powers 
of the spirit of the times 

"We heartily congratulate the delegates 
assembled at Karachi for having recorded 
their readiness to approve of a new economic 
order But we ate afraid the rcsolutiou 
which was finally passed indicating the 
economic policy of the Congress was rather 
hastily framed and left room for much 
misunderstaudiog The ideology behind the 
resolution — socialism capitalism co operation 
or whatever it may be— is difficult to 
discover Moreover if we proceed to 
examine the clauses one by one we find 
many aboTtcomings and inconsistencies 

lu the very first clause providing for 
some fundamental rights of the people 
socialists can reasonably find fault for not 
having included the right to live and tbo 
right to strike while a more or less auti 
national and definitely anti socialistic 
provision has been made by the offer of 
permanent protection of the culture language 
and scripts of the minorities The miuotity 
problem m India as elsewhere must bo 
approached both from the idealistic stand 
point as well as the practical We recognize 
that practical difficulties at the moment 
may necessitate some sort of assurance of 
protection to minority communities But 
we are definitely of opinion that in the 
best interest of the nation attempts should 
be made to bring the differences of the 
people gradually to a minimum and 
consequently we should never support any 
proposal that tends to perpetuate if not 
accentnate the problem of the minorities 
Clause five of the resolution deals with 
certain provisions for workers for example 


Ining wage limited hour* licalthy conditions 
of work protection against old age sickne ’ 
and unemployment But curioualy enough ' 
ncarb ninctj per cent of our working c!as» 
population IS left out of the operation of 
this clause because it refers only to 
industrial workers 

Clause six seeking to free labour from 
conditions of serfdom offers an anti cUmax. 
to the wholo resolution IVlnle labour is 
out to break all shackles and to capture 
power lu its own hands the niuetcenth 
centurj benevolent liberalism as expressed 
through this clause appears quite pale and 
entirely out of date The resolution uould 
ha\o been considerably improved if this 
had been left out 

Clause nine provides the rigli^f,lahour 
to form unions and at the J tune 
suggests tbo machinery of a/-^ J’on for 
settlement of disputes In xieuLS 
that freedom of association and combination 
is embodied in the fundamental rights of 
the people defined m clause one this 
clause appears to us to be quite uotx'‘ccssary* 
and the suggestion of arbitration as the 
most suitable method for settling industrial 
disputes should be left out for compulsory 
arbitration and a permanent board of arbitra- 
tion are not aeccssanly conducive to peace 
in every day working and is bound to foil 
w| en vital issues arc involved 

Clause ten is the most misleading part 
of the whole resolution It assures sub 
stantial reduction in agricultural rent or 
revenues paid by the peasantry and in case 
of uneconomic holdings exemption from rent 
for such period as may be necessary relief 
being given to small zemindars wherever^ 
necessarj by reason of such reduction 

The Congress either stands for the masses 
of agticultuTal worVers or for a handful of 
tie landed aristocracy If the economic 
laterests of these two clash as they are 
bound to do the Congress can surely not 
lead its support to both If real economic 
freedom of the starving millions is truly 
what the Congress stands for it must be 
unrelenting m its attitude towards those 
enjoying vested interests and unearned 
wicrement "We cannot understand how the 
position of the Congress can be tenable if 
it continues to declare one policy to cipture 
the imagination of the masses and particnlaf 
ly of the yontb while it betrays another 
kind of outlook in its programme To bo 
true to the preamble of the resolution it 
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hare been better for the Congress to 
have declared itself m faronr of an nlhmate 
•abolition of the Princes landlordism and of 
private ownership of at least the key 
3ndn.>triea 

In clause eleven a progressive income tax 
15 suggested on agricnltanl incomes above 
a fixed minimum "^e cannot understand 
the logic of exempting commercial indnstnal 
professional and other incomes from such 
an imposition 

Clau e fourteen has given rise to the 
greatest discussion in public It says that 
*'no servant of tbo State other than specially 
employed experts and the like to be paid at 
a certain fixed figure which sbonld not 
oidmanly exceed Bs 500 per month On 
the it this clause reads mote as a 

f ropa L -\ to capture the imagination of 
he unf^’^Ag millions. For it is ndicoloos 
to soppoalrTnat, even assnraing that a large 
number of our future civil servants may 
be actuated by a spirit of service to the 
country and au almost missionary zeal to 
rebnild *he uation sufficiently efficient and 
honest meu will be coming forward in 
adequate members for the service of the 
State so long as men m other avenues of 
life will continne to earn tbeir thousands 
and there is so change in the economic out 
look of society A reaolutiOD like this can 
only be carried into effect if the entire 
socio-economic structure is remodelled and 
no pieminm is placed on indiridnal absolu 
tism Criticism is due to the clause ofao 
from another point of view namely that 
while an attempt has been made in it to 
^ limit the maximum earning by a servant 
* of the State there is no provision made for 
assunng them a minimnm 

Clause seventeen which provides that no 
duty will be levied on salt manafsetured in 
Ind a appears to us students of economics 
to be a matter for the future Swaraj 
government to carefully enquire into and 
"kiecfae wihi Vine “regsAi ‘to ‘tue 'irsauciii 
position and the entire fiscal policy of the 
State In the interest of the country it is 
better not to commit ourselves to aoytbiog 
1 ke this at the moment 

The same thing might be said of the 
eighteenth clause that seeks to provide 
“control over exchange and currency policy 
VO as to help Indian lodnstries and bnng 
relief to the masse It is doubtfnl if 
governmental control or manipnlation of 
exchange and currency policy can ever be 


ultimately to the best interests of the country 
But even assuming that a highly capable and 
benevolent government can so manage the 
affairs it is almost impossible to manipulate 
the currency and exchange policy of the 
country so as simultaneously to help the 
producers and the consumers, the Indian 
industries as well as the masses of the 
population 

Clause nineteen declares that the Congress 
desires control by the State of bey industries 
and ownership of mineral resources Here 
again the same partiality is to be observed 
as has been noted above If there should bo 
State ownership or nationalization of mineral 
resources of the country there is no reason 
why many of the big industries particularly 
the key ones as also our agncoltural land 
should not be nationalized Piecemeal 
appropriation of productive resources is bound 
to lead to greater lojust co and to serious 
maladjustments than a thorough overhaul 
of the entire economic structure If the 
Congress really means business let it come 
forward with a programme of complete 
ecoDoinic revolution instead of a policy of 
tiokering with small changes to placate 
sections of vocal fighters for economiQ 
freedom 

TTe understand that a Committee has 
been appointed to revise the resolution 
referred to above Te hope that the 
drawbacks pointed out by us will be properly 
enquired into and adequately remedied. 

Trade Fgures for 1930 
Tbe official Trade Returns for the year 
1930 published a few weeks ago show that 
danng tbe year the total sea borne trade 
IQ mereband se amounted to Bs 442 crores 
as against Bs o<8 crores in 19'’9 The 
valoe of imports of private merchandise 
amounted to Bs 18o crores or a reduction 
of Bs Ci crores over the corresponding 
figure of 19'’9 The value of the total tnde 
•nrlTOsr<\i"i5iT'tf?riiTfi3kis®ta“aiA. ♦roeasurv -cotu 
pnsiDg imports exports and re exports 
declined by Bs 13( crores from Bs 609 
crores in i9'’9 to Rs. 47'’ crores in 1030 
The decline in the trade of Bengal has 
been the heaviest being nearly Rs 2o75 
crores in imports and about Rs 43 crores 
in exports The falling off of imports was 
largely due to the boycott of cotton p ece 
goods and a reduction in the declared values 
of all commoditie* In tbe export trade of 
Bengal the loss was chiefly due to a falling 
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off in dennnd® for he ten raw jute etc 
and to the ptotaloaco of unusuallr low 
prices in geoenl 

The eiTtcts of the boycott arc Tcliecled 


jn tho decline o* imports of piece goodtj 
m 1930 by t>50 million yards in tnianlity, 
and Rs 215 crores in laluo compared with 
Iho preceding year 

Naiiwvs ha Santai. 


The Masses of China 

Bt CONODON FOhG 


0 is the peasant in China? Is he 
lihe the Furopean serf of centuries ago 
or the Russian peasant of the last 
century ? And how many peasants are there 
in China now? lie is first of all the land 
less hrmer the wan who tills the land but 
who does not own it Because bo has to 
feed Hod clothe himself and his wife and 
children ho is most certainly forced to till 
the land Because lie does not hare capital 
and owns no land ol liis own be is lorced 
to rent a few viou* of earth from the land 
lord And because he raust rent from the 
landlords he is obliged by law and custom to 
give up to the landlord a large portion of 
the harrest of his bard labour He is wore 
over the manual labourer the man who fights 
nature with his bare nioscles He has no 
money for modern tools which mao uses to 
conquer nature and natural forces And in 
countless ways inslead of being the master 
of the laud he is the slave of it, the man 
who feeds and clothes others but does not 
iiavi* pnm^h to eat and wear himself With 
a few inou of land soinetmies rented some 
times owned with a few primitive tools be 
fights hopelessly against the ruthless law oi 
diminishing productivity which is universal 
in subjected China. And what is the result 
of his hard labour ? The barest living in good 
years starvation siclvness and death in bad 
ones It is estimated that the peasants of China 
total around 80 per cent of the population of 
the country (500 rtnlhoti) Of this 80 per 
cent only 10 per cent are living above the 
"0 called poverty line 

As to factory labourers as a rule they 
wort from twelve to sixteen hours a day "uid 
* Oao mow equals about « of an acre 


some times more In Shanghai, fo^^^cce 
the silk mdnstry lu summer (^,'^-wh6jj‘ 
the new cocoons are ready for reeling th^ 
hours reach to twenty ’ In the silk industry 
children and women nro the vast majority Of 
the workers In the mining industry , a^.double 
shiftof twelve hours each exists Often it may 
happen that the miner works down m thp * 
bowels ol earth twenty four and sometimes ercn 
forty eight hours and more at a stretch Only Iq 
a lew enterprises a break ol half an hour Iqr 
meals is allowed and in many industries eveg 
that break does not exist So that without 
seconds cessation the worker is obliged 
eat while tho machine is running at fuR 
speed Such a long working day in additiOj, 
to semi starvation exhausts the man to sue)] 
an extent that often he is umble to 
home if bo has a home hut falls aslee^ 
somewhere on tho pavement near the factory 
Vast numbers of tho workers sleep in the- 
street in the dust, under the open sky It 
18 not only because of exhaustion that they 
Axs* Jimahlp it' .waU- .fmv .nv i’.v jiuhif Ar 
workers barracks but also because they havg 
no money to pay for shelter Their wagcg 
do not enable them to rent cover m a dirty 
stinking over crowded den which wotil<j 
nevertheless be n shelter Many especially 
workers with families who fry to improvg 
these horrible couditioas build bamboo hutg 
for themselves on the outskirts of the cities, 
there they sleep on the bare earth but stilj 
they are under cover at least until the policy 
set fire to whole streets of such baraboi, 
huts for sanitary reasons ’ This they dc, 
but offer nothing in return 

The women factory workers whose per 
centage of all workers in Shanghai is 56 5 
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per cent have no place to leave tbwr tjnj- 
tots and are compelled to hang them is 
primitive cradles of rags under the loachiaes 
There they he ontil late at night when the 
mother finishes the work Daat, dirt noise 
blows and hunger — these are the conditioDs 
in which the Chinese worters children are 
growing up The capitalists resort to 
extensive exploitation of child labour Thus 
ID Shanghai children onder the age of 
twelve constitute 9'’ per cent of all the 
workers although their delicate baby fingers 
skilfol and nimble can do work that men 
and women do more slowly and more 
laboriously yet their wages are but a third 
or a half of their elders. The wages of the 
worker»,aM extremely low and do not cover 
the ( ^ly necessary minimum of life 
It is ck “Vd that if in n family of four 
(man w\cijid two children) both mao and 
wife find work— which happens very seldom— 
thev can earn on the average only from $17* 
to 81$ a month In order to subsist at least 
in a somi starved condition such a family 
has to have 30 kilommnn'S of nee at a 
cost of $3 vegetables $4 heating and 
lighting 9 li/i condiments $li/i pay rent 
and taxes $3 clothes 83 and miseellaDeous 
expenses The total is $'*1 Coo»eqaently 
such a family suffers a shortage of from S3 
to $4 a month under the barest subsistence 
minimum iod if only one member of (he 
family can find work and earns not $11 but 
only $6 to 83 a month then naturally the 
positiou IS much worse Bat such is (he 
state of the toaiority These are the 

conditions under which the Chinese labourers 
yive and labour 

It 13 but natural for the peasants and 
workers to try to organize themselves into 
unions for collective bargaining with (be 
landlords and employers. Early in 1919 
unions were formed in different parts of 
China hot owing to tie suppression of the 
Qoveinment not ranch prdgress bid been 
made till 1924 It was m this year 19^4 in 
Canton during the reorganization of the 
KuomioLing that Dr Snn Tat sen realized 
the irresistable force underlying the rink and 
files of the mas cs In order to carry out 
a real revolution m China. Dr Sun foresaw 
clearly that the co-operation of the masses 
must be obtained Advisers from Russia 
were invited to China and Iibonr aod peasant 


• This means Shanghai dol'ar which to-day is 
a ] «Je more than '» of an Amcncau dollar 


unions were encouraged and firmly organized 
Iq this connection Dr Sun said This 
revolutionary government of ours is one 
which aims to mate the people of the country 
its mister Jiow the peasantry forms the- 
great majority of the population of China 
if the Cbioese peasants and workers do not 
participate in the Revolution then we have 
DO basis for it In the reorganization of tho 
Knomintang we have added the peasants and 
workers movement to our programme 
because we want the peasants and workers 
to ^ the foundation of our revolu- 
tion If this foundation is not strengthened 
the revolution will fail Dr ban even went 
so far as to declare \ow make haste to 
organize yourselves and select the strong 
men of every family to build up your own 
army The Government may be able to 
supply you with arms at a cheap price 
Following this Dr Sun put forth two concrete 
proposals to be the guiding principles m 
dealing wi‘b economic questions in China 
namely the equalization of right in laud and 
(be control of capital 

After the death of Dr Sun in 192o the 
revolutionary army eomroanded by General 
Chiang Eai sbek started from Canton It 

was with (he support of peasants and labourers 
that the poorly equipped and inexperienced 
soldiers marched to the Tangtsze Talley 
within half a year Everywhere before the 
soldiers arrived the peasants had already^ 
driven away or disarmed the old troops ' 
Tillage after village and city after city were- 
banded over to the control of the Enotain 
tang in this manner The whole conntry 
tomed to rerolntion as the only salvation 
It was thus with this force and this action 
on the Dart of labourers and peasanls 
that tbe Euomiatasg gamed its power By 
3Iay I92o peasant organizations bad been 
organized in twenty ono counties in 
Kwangtung province. In 19‘’C there were 
peasants unioos in C6 counties in Ewang- 
tung with a total membership of 626 5*7 
The number of organized labourers mounted 
to SOGoOOO in 1927 Resolutions were- 
passed and programmes were formulated for 
the betterment ot the living and working 
conditions of the workers and farmers The 
following were formulated into law “A 
certain class of people who obstruct the 
interest of tbe peasants most be punished 
namely the militarists, the compradore 
class the corrupt bureaucracy and the bad 
gentry The principle that tbe peasants 
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may hare the power of self-protechoQ must 
be established The GoTernment js also to 
tale measures for the improvement of 
agiiculture and to improve the standard of 
living oi the farroers The Government is 
to equalize the land and the consumption 
of agricultural production so that tho whole 
population will have sufficiency of food 
Exorbitant rates of interest on rural loans 
shall be strictly prohibited ’ "What else 
other than such sound principles, is needed 
to arouse the peasants and the labourera to 
fight ^ So the peasants and labourers died on 
the battle-field and struggled for the completion 
of the Revolution Chine«e Communists as an 
organization of the masses, had become a 
part of the Kuomintang in the 1924 reorga- 
nization Their colossal activity was largely 
responsible for the masses being swung 
behind the Kuomintang m the 1924-27 
period 

However, the break between the right 
ning Nationalists and the Communists 
became final in the latter part of 1927 with 
the establishment of the Nanking Govern- 
ment by Chiang Kai-shefc The Communists 
were expelled from the Kuomintang, 
a decision winch marked the end of the 
policy oi collaboration between tho 
Kuomintang and tho Communists as 
well as oi thff masses lo general As a 
result of tills break, the policy of the 
Nanking Ooveronient toward labour and 
peasantry underwent a radical change 
Following this there was the ‘cleaning out” 
movement of the Party which eliminated 
^all the left wing and radical members 
'•Communists as well as Russian advisers and 
jiganizer« Thus tho labour and peasant 
movements came to a standstill ‘This move 
toward the right culminated in the policy 
of union suppression which found its highest 
pereonification in Pci Chung-hsi, whoso white 
terror activities gamed for him the title of 
Communist killer’ Within a few months 
time all unions were dissolved by him in 
llankow Tlie bourgeoisie, personified by the 
Right wing of the Kuomintang, untied with 
the international imperialists in order to 
strangle the rovolutiooarv trade nnion 
movement. Tlie IJritish, Japanese and French 
1 olice nrre'^ted tho active trade union workers 
as well as tho more active of the rank and hie 
of tho workers and banded them over to tho 
Kuomintang authorities who eseented them 
on the spot witliout tnnl According to 
incomplete information, tho number of 


executed workers only for the year 1927 
reached 88 000 In Hunan and Hupeh thb 
revolutionary trade unions were closed dowd 
in May and June of 1927 and until todas’ 
exist only underground and are brutallj’ 
persecuted After this the revolution becara^ 
nothing but the same old game of militarist 
against militarist — as events m China sincd 
1927 have proved There remains no inspira'' 
lion or principle m tho Kuomintang, and 
the great student masses, ns well as th^ 
wotVers and peasants, have withdrawn fron' 
it The success of the Northern expedition 
of Chiang Kat-shek from the Yangtsz^ 

Valley to Peiping ipeking) was characterized 
by the co-operation between Chekiang 

province bankers and tho Kuomm-' 
tang Organization of tho laboip'^’ and 
peasants were dissolved or “reot^^j^v’ bj'^ 
tho Kuomintang which means were’ 

permitted to exist only under tiro’ aictator" 
ship of the Party now mimical to the masses 
On the 2nd of September, 1929 the proposed 
labour union laws which were m reality anti 
labour laws were made public These' read . 

‘The proposed Labour Union Law shal* 
not bo applicable to staff members of othei 
employees of the Govemroent administrative. 
comronnicatioDS, military and industna* 
organs , nor shall it bo applicable to thosd 
ID the employ of Government managed educa-' 
tional and public utility enterprises 

"The object of all labour unions should bS 
to promote the efficiency of the workeis and 
iirprove their living and other labour condi- 
tions 

‘ A labour union shall accept tho liighesf 
local Party head quarters as its ndvisotv 
organ and the Provisional, Jlnnicipal oi 
District Government authorities concerned a? 
its supervisory organ 

' If no labour uumu Iw baeu a'^iaKkvsK<yi 
m any industry or concern and if the local 
administrative authorities concerned considel' 
it necessary to have such established, thi’ 
highest local r.arty head-quarters may bi? 
requested to take charge of the organization 
thereof in accordanco with tho lAbouCfUnion 
I aw 

"A labour union winch has not been 
approved and confirmed by tho authorities 
concerned, may not evercise tho rights and 
enjoy tlie privileges provided for la tin? 
Labour Union Law 

A labour Union may organize co-operafiv^ 
or profit-sJianng societies, eraploymenf 
barcaux, children’s nurseries and create i* 
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siaVing fnnd for tho purpose of relieving 
the unemployed as '^ell as other co operative 
I eaferpiises 

‘The highest locil Party bead quirters 
may rfppoint a number of deputies to assist 
the Dbiod id orgauizing suci co operatire 
societies 

All disputes between labour and capital 
shall be settled by mediation of a third 
party or by arbitration , the wotlers shall 
not Wilfully declare a strike in vioKtiou 
of the law and Government orders 

“ \ labour union shall not declare a strike 
due to its failnre to obtain demands for 
inereas“ of wages above the standard wage 
scale 

Labour unions shall enjoy freedom of 
spefck.q^ press within the limits of the 
law ^ ' ^o\ernment orders 
’ -Vi “\nr union shall be regarded a> a 
junsti^jl/on , it> dissolution amalgamation 
and liquidition shall all conform to the 
provisions Roverniog a juristic person defined 
IS the Civil Code 

“Ualess with sanction from the Oovetn 
ment, no labmr union shall aSiUite itself 
with any labour union of a foreign country 
^0 labour unions are under the dictator 
ship of tho Kuonimtaog now composed of 
bankers capitalist ofSciaU and compradores 
and Ho union can be organized without its 
consent and approval 

^11 peasant unions were likewise reor^a 
nired under the reorganization regulations 
of the Party On the l?th of \pnl 
a Ueorganization Committee was appointed 
There wore stventepu rules decid^ by the 
Ileorganization Cimmittee of the tarmer» 

1 Union of tho Kwangtuog province Th« 
irapoTtant ones are 

(U The rules are- formulated by the 
Reorganization Committee appointed by the 
Government to reorgamza the fanners 
uni 111 ' which were formerly in the hands 
of the Communists and to direct their 
afTur^ on a better basis under the control 
•n* itinnimiv*'orp'" 

\fti.r the farmers have understood 
ihi idea of reorganization they should 
re*regi ter them elves with the R“orgaaiz3*KJB 
Committee who will be responsible for 
baodliag the aTiirs of tho union according 
to Oovernmcntil regulations 

(i) tfter regntration of the members 
of the union the Rcwgamzatioa Committee 
should call a meeting of all the members 
to elect a village eaecutive committee to 


be directed by the County Keorgaaizatiou 
Committee 

(d) The village district, and county 
muons after reorganization should present 
their reports to the office in charge that 
the matter may be duly referred to the 
provisional farmers union for approval and 
registration Aloreorer a cerhheato is to 
be Issued to each union 

(ol If any union does not want to 
follow tho reorganization and is only 
willing to be directed by the communists 
the government will send troops to suppress 
it and severelv punish the leader^ (The 
complete text can be found in “The 
Farmers Afovement in Kwangtung 193S^ 
by T C Chang p 3bl 

hver since this reor{.ani 2 at:oii the pea ants 
moveiueot iti thina has come to n sLandstili 
Id the Third National Congress of tho 
Kuomintaug ) eld m the spring of 1*129 
nothing was »aid about the orgioizition 
of the peasant 

It IS interesting to note the two efs of 
regulations governing the labour and poisant 
unions They were supported protected and 
eneouniged in the time when the Kuominting 
needed their support bnt suppressed persecufeJ 
and driven underground when thehuomintang 
realized the real force of the masses which 
may mean disadvantages to the few Is the 
Kuomintaog as a whole true to its principles 
and declarations made in 1021 ' A email 
proportion of them who arc trying to keep the 
name of the Kuomintang slire to dou^ still 
stand brraly bv the original principle as formu 
lated by Ur bun^atsen But such men and 
women have 1 ad to Pee from the conntry 
and are living in evite Among nil thi^e 
it may be important to mention the out 
standing one '“•oong Chmg ling the widow 
of Dr Sun who is living in exile in 
Fnrope She shared nil the hardships of 
Dr San in the struggle for the revointion 
but she fled from the crowd who today 
pretends to speak in its name 

.ip .the -whnb> „ani’ 

pes'ssnts movement and its relations with 
tho Kuomintang may be divided into three 
periods The period of lOJO to 1S23 
marked the rapid growth of labour and 
pea<^aat anions with tho sopport of the 
Knommtang In this period the noveraent 
was more or K s confined to hwan^fang 
Province within the power of tbo Natioralist 
Government over which Dr ban presided. 
The period of 1924 to 19-^ marked th« 
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CO operation of Communists and Nationalists, 
which meant social as well as political revolu- 
tion It was in this period that the labour 
and peasant movement reached its cliinat m 
China The period of 1927 to 1929 matted 
the suppression and control of the labour 
anl peasants movement® by the right wing 
of Mio Kuommtang that had established ite 
dictitorship These three periods can be 
briefly signified as 

(1) 1919 to 1924 the Kwangtung revolu- 
tionary encouragement of the mass movement, 
(2l 1924 to 1927 the Hantow revoln- 
tionary direction of the mass movement, 
and 

(31 1927 to 1929 the NanVmg suppression 
of the mass movement 

In the second period peasants and labonrers 
were killed on battle-fields for the revola- 
tionary movement of the Kuomintang In the 
third period, tons of thousands of peasants and 
labourers wore butchered by the Kuomintang 
having been charged with Communism, which the 
new militarists chose to call ‘counterrevolu- 
tionary’’ In other words, Chinese labourers 
and peasants reclaimed nothing but death for 
their support of the Kuomintang 

It may ho important to note the desciip 
-tion of tho third period by ^tr Lo Chau- 
lung in his report on ‘The Chinese TVade 
Union Movement in 1928’ in the Pnii-Pon- 
ftc ^Vor\cr of February 1, 1929 ‘ After the 

Postil strike two manifestoes wore published 
from Nanking one officially from tbe 
JvUOmintaDg and one signed by Cbiang ICai- 
siiek persomlly These lay down the following 
principles o! Kuomintang policy on strikes 
“(11 Workers living conditions aro better 
than those of the peasants, and, therefore the 
workers should be tbanklol, and there is no 
necessity to strike 

'(21 Tlie workers must sacrifico their own 
pppciil interests vs a sign of their obedience 
to the principles of Sun Tat senism 

Tl) The present period of ‘Totclige 
according to official bun Vat-senisra requires 


the workers to bow down to Kuomintang 
rule in all things 

‘(4) The workers must honour the 
work of our ancestors who built 
up such a great nation, and must not strike 
because otherwise we raiy lose all the bene- 
fits of our great ancestors’ labours 

This IS the ‘reformism’ of the Kuoniitang 
The workers are to make no struggles at all. 
they must suffer in silence , they must send 
' petitions” to the Kuomintang, which makes a 
final decision , if the workers do not accept 
such decisions, the Government will use all 
its force to compel them, and crush all 
resistance” Mr Lo went on to say that, 
“There are three types of trade unions in 
China now They are The Black Trade 
Unions, so-called organized by the Kuomin- 
tang which have no membership i the 
masses The Yellow or Trade 

Unions which are real orgrf^ 9';;i)ns of 
workers, but roamtam formal rePaions with 
Kuomintang to avoid suppression The 
Red Trade Unions (All Chinn Labour Federa- 
tion) which arc completely outlawed -by the 
Kuomintang, but which actually hold the 
confidence of the great masses of all the 
workers ” 

Such IS the condition and relation of tbe 
labour and peasant moxemeats with the 
Kuotnintang The masses have been bptrn 
yed No tav has been abolished or reduced , 
iDSlead hundreds of different kinds of now 
taxce have been levied Labourers as well ns 
pca<vats opco more yield hvo and labour 
like animils 

Forbetteror worso the farmers and labourers 
nre today trying to organize themselves In 
some way for self protection against tho/ 
dictatorship that perpetnates their present* 
miserable conditions Their organizations 
have been driven underground Under 
tho surface tho fires of hatred and bitterness 
smoulder they need but tho slightest amount 
of fanning to cause them to burst forth in 
an all consuming Harae 



India's Sacred Rivers 
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Till GiVQEa Aso 

'Slotlier Can!;es I no'v how down 
SB at tiiy feet lii\e toercy on thv 
servaut Oa who can describe tbr 
Yirtuest Since they are past the comprehes 
s on of the po vers of man ’ f e su( rvrae 
divinity Brahma can alone de cnbe some 
of the ^^lulities Were the "reatest if 
8 nnere ^’^perpetrator of endl sin« to 
ITjnoun word Ganga he being 



t I jthiDs Ghat on the 

delivered from all hi' sins shall be simple tliou art compound Thou art the 
translated to the blissful ahadi. of Ite eternal «ource of all 

celestial Thou alone are iroperly eilled It i' in laugaase liVe this that the devout 
the Source of happiness and the Savioor Hindu speak:, of the great river Ganges 
73-9 
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leuiple at Wai oq the Kistn^ 


nyer each sect liaymg its own explanation 
ot its peculiar sanctitj One legend siys 
tliat the Ganges Hows from the toe of > islioii 
and was biought dowiT from lieitea b> 
the incantations of Blngiratl a to purif) 
the ashes of the sixty thousand sons of 
King Sagara who had been burnt up bj 
the angry ghnee of Kapih the sige AnoJlier 
legend sijs tint the (langes descends in 
seven streams from Siias brow A third 
account is that she is a daughter of Himaiat 
the impersonation of the iliiiinlaxan range 
The explanations arcnnnj in number and are 
invented to explain the wondrous sinctity 
of tho n\er ■\et it was not always that the 
Tangos was held in such favour for there 
IS no mention of it m the. early bouLs of 
the Hindus Euu now iU> position as the 
jx mier river is threatened for it has been 
prophesied that the \crbudda will within 
a coropantively short time oust the Ganges 
from the position she holds today 

Tho Ganges rises in the Ilimslaja mouP 
tuns and flows toward the last until after a 
long course tfirough a varied country it enters 
the IJa> of Bengal south of Calcutta There 


IS no need to trace m detail this couioC 
bat reference may be made to n number of 
places on the river which are of special 
inteiCbt from a religious md historical point 
of view The town of Hardwar, situated on 
the right bank of the river at the southern 
base of the Siwalik range near to a gorge 
through which the great river enters the 
plains IS a great centre of pilgrimage for 
here the waters of the river have peculiar 

merit, especially at certain 
times of the year The name 
Hardwar which means 
the Door of Han or ^ ishnn 
IS comparatively raoderov 
and IS not accepted ns the 
true derivation 

of Siva say -o < the 
proper name is/^,>®'Jwaraf 
winch means tVi£si-i)oor of 
Siva But it In clear that 
this vvas the scene of sacred 
worship long before Siva 
or ^ ishuu attained tbeir 
present high positions in thi. 
religion of the people The 
object of greatest attraction 
hero IS the temple of Ganga 
Dwara and the adjoining: 
bathing ghat When the 
propitious moment for 
entering the water arrives each pilgrim 

struggles to be the first to plunge in the 
sacred waters \ hundred years ago this 
enthusiasm led to tho drowning of over 4d0 
bather<! and to prevent a repetition of such 
a calamity the Oovernment issued stinigent 
regulations for the ceremony and also built I 
a large ghat of bO steps one hundred feeb 
wide twelfth year the planet 

Jupiter being m \quarius a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs and as many as 400 000 
pcotle Rather for Urn Mein there In 17CO- 
sonous iiots occurred between the rival 
mobs of the Oosain ind Bairagi sects 
and It IS stated that IS 000 jcrished in the 
lighting that ensued In 170 i the 8ikhs slew 
oTO Oosains Haidv'ar still holds a high 
pi ICO ID the estimation of Hindu worshippers 
There is probably no more sacred place in 
the whole length of the river than tho 
of the (laugts with the Tumna at 
VUauabad Ihe Mela that occurs every yinr 
IS one of tho largest gatherings of its kind 
m the whole of India These two rivers the 
Ganges of a muddy colour and the lumna, 
Wner mtet a quarter of a mile from the fort 
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which stands on the binhs of the latter 
The fort was bnilt by Akbir and forms a 
striking object from the nrer From its wills 
one can gaze on the piece of land between 
the two rivers where the special ceremonies 
are held on the occasion of the great festival 
"Many writers have described that scene 
The Cange'S at this time, has special urtnes 
and happy are those pilgrims who are able 
to take a share m (he ceremonies of that 
season The great crowds have to be care 
fully regulated so great is the msh and so 
excited the people The people also believe 
that, at this point, an invisible nndergronnd 
river also joins the two streams 

Benares is, of conise the great place of 
pilgrimage on the river It is not difficnlt 
to re*'''o„^ow high a place 
it hi ^ ^ the thoughts r~ 

«)f -i^all over India 

Here {ijiA^river attains a 
sanctity it does not possess 
in other places «o that the 
faithful one who washes in 
its wafers here can be 
assnred of any blessing he 
may desire The whole of 
the river front for a mile 
IS covered with temples and 
bathing ghats which are 
■crowded with pilgnms who 

come in great streams from 

all parte The row along 
the river (root is one of the 
sights which can never 
be forgotten for we see 
the crowds going ihrough 
their ceremonies with an 
lecstacy not often seen Here « the 

most eacred spot in the whole length of 
the sacred river and to bathe in it 

means life The ghats have been bnilt 
by wealthy men and they are visited 

in (nm by fbe pilgrim® The priests take 
charge of the groups as they arrive and (hej 
can be relied on to make the poor pilgnms 
pay heavily for their service- The 

Ilashashwamedh and the ilanikaranika Ghats 
are two of the chief and here large numbers 
can always be teen Jfany are the dying 
who are brought here in order that they 
may pa«s away near the river and that tbeir 
ashes may be scattered in the holy water- 
“When they arrive at the bants of toe nver 
they step down the ghat and lay tbeir 
bnrden clo«e to the wafers of the Ganges 
then they ask him to cast a look at her 


wide expanse and cause him to siy that he 
has come to «ee the Slother Ganges Ho is 
then brought upon the ghat where either 
alow damp and miserable hut crowded 
with other dying people and filled with 
all Linds of dirt and nuisance receives 
him A few minutes before his death be 
is again brought down to the brink of the 
river where half immersed in water be 
give* up the ghost 

Passing bj the conllnence of the Ganges 
and the Oandak a place highly sacred 
because of the junction of the river- we 
reach Patna, which has a long and inte’-esting 
history Today it is a great centre of the 
indigo trade Below this point the nver 
steadilv widens and in the rainy season 


A imet stretch of the K stna 

IS a broad nver though somewhat sluggish 
In (he dry season it becomes much narrower 
(bough it 13 possible for boats of shallow 
draught to -ail The river now turns 
to the south and divides into many streams 
and tbas enters the Bay of Bengal There 
are sacred bathiog ghats along the river and 
on great festivals large numbers of people bathe 
in Its waters Many consider that there i:, 
one place which is even more sacred than 
Benare- that i« the part where the Ganges 
enters into the sea The Ganga Sagar is 
one of the great hnthing festivals which is 
held on a sand bank of the island of Sagar 
An offering is made to the sea of cocoanut 
fruits and flowers and five gem- a pearl a 
topaz a diamond and a piece of coral At 
the festival held in Jannary it is estimated 
that not le-s than 100 000 people attend 
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and latent**, from twentv to fifty feet in 
height The "ifreim forms minr islands 
cohered with hihiil bushes 



Falls at OokaV 


Tbe Kistna flows eastwards tliroozh the 
Belgaum district and then into the Nizams 
dominions after a coui^e of 
30o miles in the Bombay 
% Pro idency In the Bijapur 
’ di tnct the river is joined 
by two more ^maU streams 
the Ghatprabha and the 
Malprablia. Before the 
former reaches the Kistna it 
pas es over the great rock 
at GoVak making one of 
tio finest sights in 
Pre-sidenci during 
monsooij T) e waters 
taken <1T to •‘apply several 
irrigation schemes lo the 
‘'attra district and the more 
opou country in the south 
ea-)l entirely new tind 
of scinery is pas ed as 
tie river goes through 
Bijapur liistnct for the banks 
are made of black soil 


Tlie kistna now makes i big descent for 
wilhio three miles tbe fall much as 

408 feet It Ins left the tableland of the 
Deccan and t is entered into tbe lower plains 
where the rich allnvnl soil brou'’ht down is 
of inmen t viIup to the agriculturists As 
the nver nshes down through these rocky 
paits especiilly in tie mon oon the mighty 
nlome of witer passes with a roar oier a 
succession of broken ledges of granite 
dasliiDj; up a loftr c lumn of spray Colonel 
AteadoTs Taylor \ sited tl is spot and was 
deeply impres ed br whit he saw In his 
life he SI es -i Oriet de enpt on of it “ITie 
fall it elf i> not perpei dicuiar but becomes a 
roanog catrrtct > ilf a mik broad when the 
nver is lo thod Ihc scene then is 

mdeacribablv grand an enormous broken 
volume of water rushing dovn an incline of 
granite with -i roar that can e8^ ly be heard 
at a distance of thirty miles and a cloud of 
spray dashing up high into the air w] ile the 
irregularity of the loclioe its bage rods 
and the deep boles which the waters have 
excavated increase tl e wonderful effect of the 
cataract and brilliant rainbows flash through 
the spray changing with every breath if wind 
Finally the water fulls into a deep pool 
which becomes a whirling mass covered with 
billows that rushing in every direction 
clash and break against each other sendios up 
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great piles of foam As a Beydur standiag 
beside me =aid It is like all the winte 
horses m world hglitiog together and tossing 
their innes m the air I base never seen 
such 1 si„lit in my life aud perhaps few 
cataract in tlie world can surpass it when 
in hold f 1 ubliraitj and beaiitj 

U tat Bhima joins it m the Uydera 
tad i tret and Irings with it the drainage 
of Vl madnagar Poona and Sholapur the 
'lun‘'ibhadra which takes its rise m the 
stern Ohats also joins it lo the Raichui 



I ilctims to Ganga, Sasrar 

district tfter this the Ristna joins Ihitish 
tctntor> onco again and for a considerable 
distance it serves as a boundarj between 
the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kurnool and Guntur districts of Madras 
For many miles the river bed is rotigh and 
rocky and the river falls rapidly as it passes 
through the spurs of the Mailamalai range 
"The last tributary the Musi enters the 
Kistna at Wizirabad fhe Musi is the river 
on whoso banks stands tlie city of Hyderabad 
and which a few yeais ago caused sneh 
terrible havoc b> overflowing its banks 
Thousands were drowned ind thoavand» of 


houses were destroyed M lien the Kistna reaches 
the Eastern Ghats the river turns sharplr 
south eastwards and Hows lor one hundred 
miles between the Kistna and Guntur Dis 
tncts direct to the sea But it is this last 
part of the river that makes the Kistna so 
great a blessing to the people Most of its 
waters are now u«ed for imgatiou great 
areas of land being brought under regular 
cultivation by means of its waters The 
river drops rapidly fiom an avenge of 
3‘fe feet a mile to Vli feet and as it nears 
the sea the fall is very slight and the river 
becomes sluggish The enormous mass of 
siU it cames-which hasbeen estimated to be 
sufficient in flood time to covet daily an area 
of 6ve square miles to a depth of one foot — 

I as consequently in the course of ap«ic^ been 
deposited in the form of wide alhj Ji lelto 
which runs far out into the sea «lopest 
gradually away; from either bank IClio river 
with an average /all of eighteen inches fo 
the mile 

The town of Bezwada stands at the head 
of tl IS delta some fifteen miles from the mouth 
of the river At this point the histni runs 
through a gap 1 SCO yards wide in a low 
range of gneiss hills and here a great 
masonry dam or anicut has been tlirown 
across the river turning jts waters into a 
networV ct VTTVgatvon chawneW which cover 
the whole delta making it one of the most 
fertile lands in Indio. A fine railway bridge 
has been built across the Kistna at this 
point consisting of twelve spans of 3Q0 feet 
each The flood velocity at this point is 
about OV* miles per hour and the flood dis 
etaege is estimated to bo T60000 cubic 
feet per second When the canals were 
being cut a considerable number of rock 
cut Hindu and Bnddhist temples were 
discovered which show that in the Buddhist 
davp Bezwada was a religious centre On the 
south side of the river can be seen tl e 
fJddavalli Cave Tvniple 
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T IIF land of OriSM can be rousblr dietded 
into two portlOQ^ coiisi'itins of ® **de 
^ tract of hilly conntry corered U\ 
•jangles to the we>t and n narrow phin 
■which Jie-i between it and the sea to the oa%t 
Bwelters of the plains of Bengal and of 
^orth^rn India are more familiar with tbo 
narrow coaa^sl plain than with the wooded 
conntry to C'\thc wc-.t for the road from 


plains and i^ iAre aUo that the old and 
jrcsp®rous cities of Orissa nimbly ( ntU'*k 
I’nri and nihiore. ate situated 

Tn“ wooded conntrj to the 'rest is tlnnl} 
popahted in* comparison 'vith the roastal 
plain The major parlion of thi» |»opuUtion 
again i» gathered in the valleys of tiie 
Mahanadi Brahmani Baitarani and their 
tributaries The people who live in these 
saUcr» are mostly agficuUuri'-t> They aro 
allioda ami base connections with the people 
of the eastern plain* They ate in fact 
descendants of colonist* who carried H'"du 
GivilizitioD from northern and southern India 
“into the*e plains and then gradual!} rnarchM 
,up the riverTaUo}8 either driving the 
aboriginal population before them or absor * 
tng them witnin their own heirarchy of caste 
ie do not know sery much aboat Uic e 
aboriginal people but n dost study of tneir 
“binguage ciMlization and physical features is 
Kf great scientific interest from various poiote 
fof view Historians who have studied the 
popular form* 6f Hinduism m some detail 
have always been led to the conclusion that 
» portion of these rite* and ceroniooiM Mve 
Wn derived from (■ome aboriginal civilizs 
tion Those again who have studied the 
physical features of the llindns *i!° 

often been led to tho conclusion that the 
i<resent population of Orissa i* not homo- 
genous but !•> made up of various strains 
some of which are local and some immigrant 
In order to estimate how far the present 
form of Hinduism has resulted from the 
interaction of several civilizations and how 
far again the Hindu population of Onssa is 
made up of local and foreign strain* it is 



t I na„ h It 

Xalnoadi Uaitanni and Brahniani wlieii 
tho lliodus adiaiiccd up tiese valleas 
Hie jungles were extensive and the} 
oflercd hne refug® tj n large number ol 
these nomadic and hunting tribes It is 
lor this reason that wc find so many of 
them living in llie hills of Orissa The 
principal ones among then are tho Savara 
Juaog Bhuiya Kulhj in the middle , the 
Ho Santal Hauri in the north and the 
Kandhas and Gonds to tho south Host of 
these tribes have become agncnitural and 
have also adopltd various items of Hindu 
civilizatioii both from the north and from 
the south For instance tlie Bauris and 
Savaras speak Onya dialects the Juangs 
worship B few Hindu deltas a considerable 
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minbpr of Oiiti words Inve crept into 
thp Jinni. li ^in"e the ICindhab spoil. 
1 Df'widui la uai,e itid so on 


But 
frcm 
tl ts 


1 [ t ot these ciiltunl influences 
\ t 1(1 \ho coMuto oI 

t I 1 la been preserved to n 



substanti il extent among them When after 
conjparatue studj we arc aWo to e)n mate 
the recently iciiiiired foreioQ elements 
we cm discern tl at all o! thes& tnbes 
Ind 1 fiirly integrated cul ure which wo 
«hill BOW proceed to describe m some 
detail 

Ihpse tribes formerly lived ly hunting 
and cnllecting wild fruits and roots from 
the forest Men went after oi'ne while 
the occiiialion tl colletting lubirs lod 
fiuts fr 11 the forv't belong d to the 
women liter on jeilaps tlH> loirut the 
■}huin f n« of tuUvition id which the 
ploii''h IS not cmiloyed \ trict of forest 
II burnt down ml seeds sown in the 
groumi with tl o lid of siroplt difcging 
imilenionts In two or tlreo ycirs such 
n Rill cca IS to biir any more crops os 
it IS lut rcpleoisied bj manures, and 

then it IS deserted for a fresh pitch of 
forest land 

Hose triles have domcsticilcd the 
dog the goit and the fowl Ibey hi\e 
nothing to do with cows except where 
they iaic obiiously come under Htuda 


influences fiey do not drink railk, nor do 
they niinnfac ure ghee Those who live 
m the deeper forests and live principally 
on nniroil diet need no separate fit in theif 
food, but those who ate mote asivcuUural 
in occupation use snmo 1 ind of vpgetihle 
oil instead of gJice Iho oil is ortract- 
ed not ly means of a rotary pie s 
IS among the Hindus but by the 
method of steaming tlie crushed seeds 
and pressing them between two planks 
of wtod Among the Junngs agnin 
the seeds aie rrcrcly crusted and 
boiled la water when the oil floats up 
to the surface and is poured off 

Perhaps both men and vromeU 
formerly wore only leaves Thw- did 
not knov spinning and vre'x/i 3ind 
consequently had no cloth on ‘ 

except what tliey lotcnllj ^wit^arged 
(or various kinds of )UDgle pioduce 
Until about fire or «iy 3 ears ago all 
Juang women m the State 0! Pal 
Bahara m Orissa wore onb leaf Cprnns 
and It 19 only within the list few years 
tl at they have discarded them in favout 
of imported foreign cloth But eveo 
now the oldest women of the Jnniif. 
tribe disdain using cotton clttii and wear 
only simple leaf aprons as nf old They 
make waistbands from a jungle creeper 
and simply tuck in n bunch of le-ives in front 
and aoothei behind This completes their dress 
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Tbesp tnbps lire lo small hats tbe walls 
tif which are made of Sal logs which are 
plastered with mud The huts are thatched 
with leares from the forest or with <«)me 
\ind of grass or straw In each \illage 
there is a moderately sized hut which is 
called the daibnr m Juang This hut serves 
as the giie^t house of the village and al o 
as its club room Among mO'.t of these 
tribes there is a bachelors club and the 
darbar also serves as tho bachelors 
dorroitary 

In front of the hut is a level piece of 
ground wh^re men and women meet every 
even og for Iheir nightly dances Tleir 
mu ical instrument consists of a plain 
tlat dtjjm called the eliangu in middle 
Oris of more elaborate dioms 

^owari^^\ north The melodies which 
arc in accompsniment appear 

monotonous *o our ears To the Juangs 
' Bliuiyas however they afford a neier 
3diDg source of variety and entertainment 
It on %ich successive occasion the same 
>te 19 accompanied by some new gesture 
emphasis of tone which not only adds a 
ew meaning to ibc note but never allows 
( to grow stale by repetition To os 
*ho are accustomed to tonal modulations 
withont bodily gestures and to whom 
1C gestures themselves may sometimes 
08 foreign tbe aboriginal music of Or s a 
very often loses its meaning but that 
shoull not prevent ns from fccognizng 
that, whatever «b might think about it 
the mn? c of the Jiian^o does call forth deep 
emotions of pleasure among tbe people 
^themselves ft has thus a« high a place in 
aboriginal culture aa our mu ic and fine 
arU have in our own Ttieir mo ic is 
sufSciontiy in«ptrins to keep the Juangs 
awaVi all through a moonlit nieht even 
when they are tired after a hard days toil 
The Juangs hive some sort of religion 
but we do nit kno » very much about it 
iwow fikal” »vitY«.iinr caoTSlviSr 01' vnasifinrv- 
fowl and g its before their gods anf offer 
ing suQ Ified riC" to t! em and to the 
mane® Tliey hive no priestly cla es and 
any Jnmg wl o w mimed and is thus a 
regular member of soci^tv can perform the 
prie tly functions of his tribe 

'Society It H is divided into a number of 
giArm njvrritgt wiihin tie limits of which is 
not permissible One mu t marry onUide 
his goira but of course the Juanas do not 
u e the word gnlia they call such groups 

74-10 


baf instead It is difficult <0 find out now 
how far the Juangs and other tribes — for the 
Ho Bhuiya Sahara Kiilha and others have 
also these goira like divisions 10 «oc)ofv — 
have been influenced in this respect by the 



Tbe darbai and dancug gTound in front 

Hmdns whether they have adopted this 
divisional system from the Hindu or bad it 
before contact with the latter This is one 
of the roany questions which await further 
inve»tigatioD 

ft will be fairJ> obwoos from what 

has been «iaid above that ll e culture of 

the aborigiuat tribe of OrHsa had au 

integrity and was marked off from tne 
culture of the Hindus in nnay rc pect» 
The culture of the Hindus in On sa has 
coDSi ted of regular agriculture the 

economic and reremoniaJ use of rice and 

milk aad their derivatives caste.^ and 

kings tbe ideal of spiritual unity 
Aanyil'v' inieyitf pii'THoir.'W' joru' iaiUink 
and so forth Hiese stand out in sharp 
contrast to the cultnro of the abortgioal 
dwi;llers of tbe western I ills buch 

differences cannot be acc noted for by 

economic ciu»es alone They are cot due 
merely to the eoraparative richness of 

the Hindus and the poverty of the 

hill tribes but their reason mn t be 

sought iQ the Original historical aSiIiatioo® 
of these cultures. lu other word® the pri- 
bability is that Hie two cul ares are of 
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^ci)ar'ite il onsiii 'IIits ciillure of 

iloriRunl I' fiirh wiJc!} d^trihuted 

md cm be b'TMd lU tliroiiMi Ormi -w 
well a*’ in flu distncts of 'Mnnbhuin 
biTigbhnra uid lUiichi \x\ C'loW Nippur It 
was 11 fiirh i.\t<i\SK <5 cHlture nnd must Imts 
tikon 1 fiirlr lon^ time to fleicloji an inte~ 
f.rilcd (I iiicttr loforo its modern decay and 
di'-ipp aruue duo to Hindu mlluences I'or 
Oiosiki of '■cientific ccinicnicnce we may 
II M 1 inWy ciW it tbe CbomNmnuiT cuMuto, 


It lb the same with the (IifTercnt trilnf 
phases of the ciiUnre in question 

There w n problem m theoretical 
Vnthropolop) connocted with this question 
of diircrentntion nnd wt kUhII close the 
present <> ax witli a short di-cassion on the 
point It has heen said that certain points 
of difference have dexcloped between tlie 
IIo Smtal Jnanp llhiiija and Saxara 
phases of Chotn N ippiir cuifnro Hut it nuixt 
be TemembeTvd that those tribes lite setv 



Ho oil press in tho state of S<.nikcla (NorlJi Onssa) 


for its harms, been studied, first of all in 
that part of India We must remember bow 
ever that in its dl^tnbutlOQ it also coxers 
certain parts of Assam m the eist nod 
Nepal jn the north • 

Although the culture is found to be 
untforni in its broader sweeps among such 
tribes as the Santal IIo Alunda Oraon. 
Savara Bhuiya Jttan„ or Ivulha yet there 
are certain differences in its phases as they 
are presented by each of these separate tribes 
For instance the organization of the 
bachelois club is found among most of these 
tribes but the exact rules of association or 
the functions of the club differ from tnbe 
to tribe It IS the same with regard to 
other aspects of the culture Ihe ditlerences 
are not unlike the differeuces to be 
] observed between the Bengali Onjo Hindi 
llarwari aud Panjabi languages The 
latter are all branches of the Indo Aryan 
family and as such have considerable 
likenesses m structure and vocabulary 
but still m the matter of detail they 
display a considerable amount of diversity 
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close to ont nnotlier In fact all of them 
lixe xvithin about n couple of hundred miles 
ihc IHojabi Oujrati, Hindustani and 

Bengali whom wt Imxe mentioned ic 

compansOD do not live «o near each 
other Between themselves they cover 

more than a thousand and a hrlf luilcs 
of territory liie question is how lias 

such an amount of differentiation bten 

possible in the restricted area of 

Chola Nagpur and Bestern Orissa and wlix 
has it not been possible on no equal area 
Jn tlm phiii] 4 > of toe Indus and fJie Cangea ’ 
Perhaps the answer to this question is 
an easy one Ihe more freely do tribes 
mi\ xvith one another tl e more points of 
similarity do they develop between them 
selves 10 such circumstances they exchange 
items of culture But when two tribes live 
«ide by side hut have still no points of 
contact they need not dexelop any similaritj 
They live apart, follow their oxvn course^, 
of evolution and thus gradually differ more 
and more from one another exen if they 
start with an identical cultural equipment 
The tribes of the Indo Gangetic plains are 
agrii.ultaral They can grow more than 
they need for bare subsistence so they sell 
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th^ir •urpln-i and luy vanoa? thmj^ from 
other tnbos Ther" k trad^ aad caltunl 
contacts an iJf'ntity of cororn- 

cient and of ideal? and con^ciioenUy more 
and more of outward cultnral nDif>rniitr 
Rot among tnb^ who rnainlam a pricarioui 
livelihood by banting in restricted forests 
and by collecting a ftw fruits and tubers 
th*re can hardly b* any snrplus of food for 
etchange Tnere mar be <omc trale m 
jungle produce but such tnle is always 
meagre Such tribes Rtc in direct economic 


communion with t! c earth ind forests and 
not «o much with men of other frilies 
They are poor and hard pro td in lift and 
this fact saves them from political consideration 
ty other tnbes 

It i> probably due to some such reason 
that among agricultural ind trading peoples 
we find diF rcntiation occurs only over an 
♦■xtcnsivc area while among hunting and 
jungle tribes difT rtntiation may I e observed 
in an intfsive form even witliin th« limits 
of a snidl « stent of territory 



System of Deferred Rebates in 


the Coasting 


Trade of India 


Hr A R\MAn 1 a > 


W IIFV on tho otl, lebrnary IS’b 
Jlr S N Ilaji introduced his famous 
bill for the reservatioo of tho 
coastal trafiie of India in the I/ygislatue 
VS'embly, he also introduced at the same 
tune another bill of great importance n 
a bill for abolishing tie sTstem o! deferred 
rebates obtaining in the coasting trade of 
the country Unlike the other bill this bas 
not been circulated for eliciting opinions 
on it and it has not attracted the attention 
of the public. Dut its importance from the 
standpoint of the development of Indian 
commerce as well as the growth of an Indian 
mercantile marine is so great that at 
deserves e inal consideration 

it has Iteen ll e systematic policy of 
shipping companies to form flu’mselves inlo 
■v^nat are'anown as “'ivnigs an “'tantomnae* 
for tie parposf' of regulating and restricting 
competition m the carrying trade of any 
given zone of their activity While every 
company s course of business in any 

particnlar trade route or routes is controlled 
for mutual advantage by combination with 
the other companies doing business in th** 
Same route or routes there is no restriction 
for any company being a member of several 
"Kings or “Conferences existing in various 
zones which do not overlap so as to interfere 


with one anothers operations In other 
words the comhoation is not one of shipping 
companies tor all purposes m all places but 
only with regird to their operation m any 
specified area. The companies which are 
members of a Conference join together 
and issue a notice or cifcoJif to shippers 
in the locality telling them that if during 
any sptcifiei] period they have not shipped 
their goods by any vessels other than thos^- 
plied by the members of that particular 
Conference a return will bo made to them 
at the end of a like period immediately at 
the succeeding one in which the goods 
were shipped of a portion of tho freight 
money they had paid for tho shipments the 
condition being that the whole of tho 
shippers goods should hare been scot lo 
•Airjvt N'diUMj'n/j; ‘cu via.' an- affian afi ‘hm 
members of the Conference concerned 
If* slipper engaged the services of more 
than one company in the Conference ho 
should claim separately from each of them 
the amount refundable to him for shipments 
throuhb each and not from the Conference 
as awl ole If he should either during tho 
period of his sending the goods or the like 
period immediately succeeding it have 
engaged the services of any vessel not 
belonging to the Conference members the 
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shipper would be discntillod to tlip rebate 
ofTcred Tho rtlntis are usuallj calculated 
at tho cud of the two six monthly periods 
ending witt\ 30th Tune and 3lst December 
respectnciv Fo tnko a concrete illustration, 
if a shipper dispatches his goods through 
vcsseK belungiDg to any member oi i 

ConfcKUco oITtnng rebate between tho 1st 
of Jininry and 30th of Tune ot any year 
he will be giien the rebate at the end of 
another six months tliat is to say, after 3lst 
December of that year and lint only it 
during tho whole of this period of tweiro months 
he liad not shipped any of his goods through 
TL<=sels not belinging to a member ot tho 

Conference If ho had broken this reqoiro- 
rnent esen to the sw*aUest extent Uo would 
be disentitled to the rchito This system is 
known as the system of deferred rebates 
boeauso rebate due payable for tho particular 
period IS not pud during or at tho end of 
that period but only at tho end of a 

succeeding liko period 

In order to obtuo tbe rebate duo to him 
& alupper has to make a statement on a 

form of claim prescribed by the Conference 
Lioea to tho eftect that be lias complied with 
the conditions of the rebates circular In 
the Bombav Rangoon trade a shipper has 
to forward to tlio shipping company from 
which he claims tho rebate a letter m the 
following terms 

Annexed wo beg to hand you a list of our 
shipmeau. of cargo bj joir line of steamers to 
KaogooD duri ij the Six monlhs ending on (he 
freioht o! which we claim a rebate of iO per cent 
in tonsiderauon of our not having made or hold 
any interest whatever in other shipment from 
ItambiN to tliat port by vessels other than those 
beloogiig to the British Indu Steam Aavigatioa 
Coy Ld and Asiatic S N Coy Ld dunng the 
past twelve months 

Now the practical effect of this system 
IS that it puts shippers entirely at the mercy 
of the members of Shipping Conferences 
and prac*icalty confers a monopoly on tbeno 
with regard to the carnage of goods by sea. 
The expectation of a rebate which has accrued 
but is postponed makes the shipper continue 
to depend dunng every succeeding period 
for tho shipment of liis goods on vessels 
belonging only to the members of the 
Conference Though he is at libeity to 
choose as between tbe members of the 
Confereoce whosoeier vessels he liked it is 
of DO use to him because the members pnrsae 
a combined policy with regard to freight 
rates etc As they can always by combina 


tion, impose monopolj ritcs on shippeis 
and make a show of giving rebates which 
arc (IcRrred, vliipper'i are handicapped in 
their ciioice and through thi*!, comraorcial 
progress is impeded in a manner quite 
undesirable This is not liowover, the only 
effect of the system New shipping compan es 
which either do not join the conference 
or oro not admitted therein are nlwavs crushed 
into ruin by this moans unless they are 
financially strong enough to offtr resistance 
It w obvious that shippers are not easily 
induced to ship their goods in vessels 
belonging to a new conjpanj unless its offer 
of freight rates and other ficilities is not 
only more attractue thmtint of tho member 
or members of the Confcrouce to om 
thty art yoked through expectV| y of 
deferred rebites but there is t^jJ‘''iger 
of the tonftrenco raembera boycv-i-*g and 
penalizing such disloyal” shippers br rcfusil 
of spice m tlieir steamers for subsequent 
shipmtnts in case tho new shipping company 
wJiich the Rhippers may patronize shouW fail 
to provide them regular sailings oi 
other wise fail to provide them m flu 
cut (brut competition with Conference 
members 

ft is claimed for the Deferred Rebate 
■System that it guarantees regulvv saiUngs 
stability in rates of freight, a better class 
of vessels and a uniform treatment of th« 
strong and the weak by ship owners Nont 
of those, howeter are the necessary resuh 
of this system The supposed guarmtee ol 
regular sailings had existed before and car 
exist ladf'pendently of the deferred rebates 
svsteui Further it is as much in the interest 
of the ship owner who is enabled thereby tc 
reduce to a minimum the time wa ted id 
docks for loading and unloading as it may 
be in that of the shipper Again stability 
in freight rates has a special advantage tc 
the ship owner who by that means protect' 
himself from loss even in times ol 
depression The supply of better vessels is 
not of much advantage to small traders and 
snch a supply is also available where no 
Conferooce rates rule The uniform treatment 
of the strong and the weak also means 
notlnog in view of tho fact that tho rates 
fixed by the Conference Lines are not in 
accordance with the marginal utility principle 
but are calculated to yield hivh monopoly 
profits The system is righly condemned a' 
immoral m ethics and unfur in economics 
and being extremely anti social in its effecU 
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,«t requires a legislative interterence 
Coastal trade ol India is to develop The 
^United SLatea of America Australia Africa, 
Trance and other countries have already 
legislated against the deferred rebates system 
and the monopoly that it inevitably creates 
It is uofortunate that the bill introduced by 
Mr Uaji for the abolition of the vicious 


^steni from tbe coastal trade of India should 
have been allowed to lapse While legislation 
for the reservatioa of the coastal traffic iviJl 
only encourage the developraeiit of Indian 
shipping the abolition of the Deferred R bates 
System will encourage that as well as the 
progress of our coastal trade 


Portraits from the Philippines 
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M anuel Rovis. Fasci t wealthy dress- 
' uit Filipino politico or politicno 
SpeaVer of the House of R<»preseiJta 
tives of Tlie Philippine lect hture m Maoih 
sat behind a hu^e glistening desV and 
talked with me. Everything was Amencio 
about him etcept hi'* skin — Ins office hi& 
d<'sk the documents being handed him by 
a uniformed clerk his langinge and roanner. 
the whole inichinerT of the legi latute 
He presents au etceediogly well led well 
groomed hguro Ills face is characterless 
With a loo 0 eipression about the mouth 
when he speaks He impressed me a< being 
perhaps the most to toccre man I bad erer 
met \ lew evenings later I beard hun 
^peafc at a banquet on independence — for 
?the national indepeodtace movement in the 
Philippine*! of which he is one of the chief 
Kaden <itiU in the banquet, dress suit 
stage Mr Rosas vpeak on the freedom 
of the Plnlippiiios in that florid flowerv 
style of smart \niencia or Filipino bi^h 
school bovs m oratorical contests an arlifi 
vaA tiTn^oTv wAbotik vt tsmavcVit® 

In one such sp^tch he said 

“Tin. t (ulipp nc< IS now wrilh n? m the (hnMS 
of hell a hell cl slavery and {ort*i‘'n dom nation 
Ojf ooimtrr H weep nc plovl n? prsingtoo 
to oavi her from et nwl damoalioa ' 

After sncli fireworks, he drives to bis 
elegant (oreigji home tu his fine private 
car piasing on the war tbe mi eraWe tiifia 
»Aarla o! the people Fverv time I heard 
or saw him I iniolnntirffy recalled an 
experience in the streets of Manilv 
A irotor car had darted out id front of 


a iixi aimo I ciusiis; mi ntoioeuu no 
furious taxi chaufTtur lean d out slio k h s 
fi t at the driver ol the otl ei car and veiled 
Politico' Politico meins "politic lu and 
has become a cur«o word m the Islands 

beoator hiergio Osmeoa Fihpmo lodepcn 
denco leader bent over a slisteninz table lU 
the n ihppioes Senate He is a ^Icstizi or 
Filipino of mixed blool half Tilipino hall 
Chinese A very handsome attractive mau 
of adianced year® his hair is turning white 
adding to Ills natural dignity One eye is 
slightly closed and gives the impression that 
be Is catching you in something IIis fico 
IS keenly intelli’ent and strong nth a farm 
mouth and jaw His whole bearing u that 
of a man accustomed to commanding and 
being implicitly obeyed accustoaed to 
getting everything he wants m life In 
appearance he reminds one of tbe lito lodiia 
nationali t leaders Pandit ilotilal Nehru Ooe 
year ago a political opponent publicly asked 
this veteran independence leader of the 
CtudiJO’^uiex wh«ce be. got tas. ten. vadAwa 
pesos wealth he did not answer perhaps 
thinking it unwise to give a rival poUtico a 
chance at such knowledge He u known to 
be a great landowner tbe little uncrowned 
“king o! the rich island of Cebu to the 
south on which are located many of tbe big 
sugar plantations and nulls 

For fully ten minutes bo talked «teadily 
to me telling me how grateful the “Filipmo 
people are fir what the Americans bare 
done for them He and other powerful poU 
ticuns have become enormously rteaUhv 
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under Vmcncin rule lud indeed hue citiso 
fmm ‘';r''if“i Hiituo Inic nol jcl lieird 

tnt ill ligi,l,i,,e lioner IS in the hnnds of 
the rihpin S I „shcd him uhal ho intended 
tod il out the serfdom under « Inch the 
pc lit liio on the big Imdqd eshtos One 
v„ 1 "®* ■< fc'* "'“PO null he 

rei 1 d bird end ns slnrji ns n razor If the 
PCI ants don t like It fliej cm get off— there 
Is no law holding them there' 

In this remark and in e any others in 
onr coniersalion ho reminded mo of 
creil tmerican industrial magnates And 
VIS convinced that if American indnstrial 

K hn,r.r° 1 r“''”g America these 

Mipino landlords and industrial magnates 
arc capable of ruling the Philippines 
ms/ capable m despotism 

just as anti social jnst as cormpt. nist 
as completely capitalistic Their minds arc 
the same their ralcrests the same Senator 
sincere ,n desiriog 
ndependence but ,t ,s doubtfnl ,f 
independence is Ins duet desire It an 
thmalcn'^'f Plulippme Republic sliouU 
Uiroaten to strip him and liis cellca°nes 
of their wealth and power it is doubtful 
iL.l 11°? "^ . demand independence Of 
heir abili y to rule themselves hov%vcr 
there is not tho least doubt. ""'vever 


weloXatonta'J'T '''''''' 'ttoug 

limlnn Ja. '’Ponkine in a voice 

Ihn wi< 8 ^ f occa lonnl tulcrciilnr couffli 

cl:mn;.n,s.‘"i:“3 ? 

had come from" °LT .{'f';'’;"- 

"led too'’c"l '”'1 ''S“'"st him 

lio >ii<f <»A ‘'t'tJilion Irom prison 

to tins meet, no, and 

be re »>ak,nK now lie would 

pLon fo i put into 

could fnrmei i'"r there unless some one 
could furn sh In, I for the third time 

with lujri? '‘1“ thin 

Mnlavfln^Ar He could hp either 

nlw "a"„"dTa£"i.r^r P 


-J—* UA waiiiyuest, \e I 

-h?" I spoke ms' 'm ins 

ieiCi>. I 


vagi'®/”® j *“ Ptdsioces driving at 

?iUa‘e “ flshernfaoa 

Tnia.,e on the sea coast onr c-ir wts 
blocked in a street by n crowd 

S “o'/th / '"‘= “P®” Iho 

left On the outskirts of the crowd stood 
unformed military police armed with 
and bayonets At the end of the h?^ 

hST® white St ean?^ 

lighted by a solitary electric bulb On 

letters ,n the 

Communist Party Peasants Philippine 

This was a mass meeting We cot out 

earth at his feet, sat “ ‘''® 

£S“Ti-:i.lSa 

The solitary electric' I, gj^'holb “/asrSit 


humble austere liome^^'it^ setVpw I was 
SesLcTh ", stronges/^d most 
i,"s iSirinw hf °‘®" '''I® I" '"S '“toe 

to'Cm"She''’f" 7 r'-”'^®’'“‘- 

"rile bv hiv? ®”‘“ i'®”'"®'* *“ to’d s"d 
liv ng Ife '™®®''~g‘”'' toslo lus own 

Marl,amheorcl,c'’,an ‘’r^® °°'=' 

his daily brS agU Between working for 
hmilv in maintaining: a large 

werkL be ween®"®'®^® ^‘y'® f'lipmo 

the only Vartna r®'®”ees and ho possesses f 
Philippines Into J * 11 “' 

this fra, I wislln, fiS°go“e°s 

2 .u"Trf w"asT,f,'r rvr 

uauses of the riv°fui,J' “ about tho 

LeV!^ snrnlns a T®"'® "® 

surplus ^alue m Fnglish For 
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tlnee hours he tauclit earnestly and mtiiout 
»nv demonstratneness — and the onlr move- 
ment in the audience was when some man 
would arise from the hard eartli. to rest his 
legs for a moment 

hvengelista then asked for questions 
opinions ducussion Whit did they, the 
fi'hermen think’ 

Then a hshermans conference began Alen 
arose, their dark, strong forms dim in the 
light What did tins or that point mean ^ 
they asked What could be done about this 
or that problem of the fishermen •'Thev thought 


this they thought tint One hsherman said 
that this programme put before tiiem they 
liked — it was a proper programme for fishermen 
Thea would like to join this movement, yes 
right now Could they pav their monthlj 
five centavos I’artv dues tonight Kvan- 
gelista squatted on tho earth as they spoke 
answering que-tions giving opinions He 
told them what sufToring wonld be in store 
for them if tlev became Communist Part} 
members Thi\ laughed deeplv amu'ed 
Thtv did n t know— but Fvangelista 
knows 
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Malayan Indian Conference 
Here are some extracts from the speech of 
Hr y A Uenon, I’rosident of the fourth 
^lalayan Indian Conkrence 

Chairman of the Reception Committee 
"ind fillow countrymen 

“Indian', m Ifaliya have come here not to 
exploit the weas but to colonize and develop 
a land united with their own country by 
alrao'.t inseparable bonds of cnltore. tradition 
ind association 

"\\ e are here ba wav of right and not on 
ufTerance as for centunc'. Malaya wvs 
nothing but a greater India Since the dnvs 
of the Vast India Company however coloni 
ration has taken a different hne and in 
recent years we lave been invited and 
weliomeJ in increising number, as hewers of 
Wood and drawers of water Me have come 
leti not onlv in qu’ t of trade as we h»ve 
l>eeii doing for centuru'. pjit bnt we have 
now come to cleir fue wild*, to cultivate 
the land to build road> and riilwavs and to 
nuke this eouiitrv lieilthy weallhv and 
1 rosperous 

“In this price •. of development, as a 
rpsuU of iraj^iccptibie but no nnccrtain 
firces we are getting bfed and exploited to 
a degree that i>. not ea ily realized br social 
students oI to-dav The steam roller i» at 
work . and unless westand united and acquire 


a thorough orgamzitiOD we shall be crumbled 
to dust before long and wiped out of 
existence The extraordinary nature of the 
Indian exodu' from Malaia fo Madras 
during the la>t few months have given iis 
to understand that our countrymen will 
always be regardid a» the first prey to the 
axe of retrenchment consequent on inv 
slump In other words though cifizens of 
the Impire and welcomed here on certain 
definite terms when we have been practically 
told that we could not expect to receive 
here wages which had been previously 
conceded to be jnst sufficient for mere 
existence when the terras of our employ- 
ment are discarded without a word of 
apologv or remorse not x little finger has 
been raised in protest not a note struck 
against such a breacFi of faith with Indian 
labour in this, country Unless we have an 
united organization capable of effective and 
immediate action there is not the slightest 
donbt that our elementary rights will be 
tfampled under foot by the better organized 
IQ thi» country 

“"A net work of Indian Asiociations not 
functioning indep°ndeatlT and not existing 
for mere social amenities for their raombers, 
bnt for the good of eierv member of the 
community, si ould be started and organized 
without delav \o association should drown 
itself IQ local rivalries and politics but taking 
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tlie «liolo ofMili>a for hold \l ‘•hould 
work jointh md m close co operation on 
nil milters Indian I nond Inrdly s»j that 
tho Indian hKurrr is iiol either tconotm 
call) (I t,eosraphic.ill> in a position to join 
such IS ocntiODs but lins to wait until ns n 
result I f our attempts Trade Unionism 
b loonies an accomplished fact in Mnlnja 

\\ list e\crj one of us has to bear con 
stantlv ID mind is tint e\crv educated Indian 
owes Ins presence I ere to the existence of 
Indim labour If Indian labour is found 
not necessiry here tlioro may be — I hopt 
not— but there may bp a danger of Indians 
collectnely speakin? receniup tin. same 
welcome and friendly treatment as tint 
accorded to our countrjmcii in the African 
colonies It IS tlierefore our bounden duty 
to see the Indian labour force happy and it 
IS our duty also to this country of our 
adoption to acptite for more real and 
Renerous rights so tint wo shall be able to 
welcome to these shores more colounts from 
India to develop tins land who will remain 
os a stable element in the cconomie life of 
this country and not have to be shunted 
up and down between I’enang and Madras 
according to the s’uicc wise actions of 
booms and slumps 

Gentlemen you are tho custodians of the 
rights of these dumb thousauds whose wr ngs 
have to be redressed Only by your ngitition 
by your exertion and by your continued 
struggles here and at home can w© male the 
lot of the Indian worker in this country 
tolerably comfortable Such questions, as a 
settled minimum wage the enforcement of 
tl e sex ratio the abolition of the evil of 
drink and the introduction of a workmen s 
compensation bill are all but elementary 
problems the solution of which will but 
commence your good and patient toils in the 
cause of our countrymen The best form of 
Government, the say is Goveinment by 
public opinion and we cannot blame the 
authontiec foi the crab like course that is 
sometimes dopted in matters of progressive 
legislation because we have in this country 
no effective public opinion It is ♦or us*to 
create one 

^Ylllle the problems of the workmen are 
many and diverse we have most vital 
matters of importance directly concerning 
the lot of the educated Indians aUo They 
have their difSculfies and disabilities and 
their name is legion It is made snftieiently 
public and even rubbed into us that we are 


\ 

toleriitHl ntlifr than welcomed If it 
possible to avoid encouraging an educated 
Indian iiithoiitit>, in Mnliya have never 
refninttl fre m doing so India has been 
plainly told tint onlv her blood is required 
here llie tducated Indian whertver possible 
Ins been refused any sort of opening in 

Mnlava ami bis slowly been tgged out by 
other clmlm^nltlc^ for no ipparent rca'on 
whnlsofVfr Weein never allow ourselves 

tole treated as 1 ird** of pissige as strangers 
without rights and rtsp nsibilitus ui "Maliya 
but as iitirens of this colooy with all the 
rights ind privileges that any ordmnrv 

citizen nn expect and ispiro to m his 
relationship with the Stilt It is but our 

clemenLtry right to bo afforded imr rightful 
opportunities for serving lliis/^ .itry in 
the best nay we can Me cJ-*' tolerate 
m silence tlio attitude tint is^^* v all but 
common tint Indnus Invo no right to expect 
service under the governments as much a-* 
others do Vs members of the British 

Cocnmonwealtii of Nations and v citizens 
wo have every right to servo this country 
m the public services and on all the public 
bodies here Our otlior problems like 
schemes for leave passage and pension 
unemployment ficilities for the schooling 
of our c tlaren and for better commerce 
between India and Malaya and above nil the 
question of constitutional reforms have all 
to bo handled by us effectively nml without 
delay \vo haye come to this country not 

meiely for tho love of adventure wt have 
Riven our best to Malaya and wt have no 
Idea of allowing aovone to drive ur out by 
a policy of discouragement or treat us r 
undesmbles in any nunner whatsoever ^ 

I have, I think laid sufhcit-nt emplnvis on 
the urgent need for organizUion Poually 
essential are publicity and propagandi. We 
have to bear m mind ti at by means of these 
two alone can we make others undeistand 
our netdv sympatliize With our aspirations 
and assist us in tiie accoinplisl mtiit of our 
legitimate aims That it is impossible to 
achieve anything much without publicity and 
pr paganHa can be known from what has 
happened iniecent years legardingour me.gre 
claims and demands in different spl eres 
Take for example that noble but abortive 
attempt the Morkmens CtAipens ition Bill 
the importauce of which was pointed out by 
my litefathei Mi PKNambyai in the very 
hrst year of his nomination to the Legislative 
Lonncif One would have thought that it was 
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nothing but commonplace to talt about tho 
uigency and the extreme necessity ol placing 
a measure ol the kind on tbe Statnie book 
and It might surprise social workers id 
cinhred countries that in this fifth rate colony 
one still comes across only irrationd 

opposition to an ordinary legislation 

proTiding for compensation in the ease ol 
workmen subjected to certain risks dangers 
or accidcnU I cannot sufficiently 
eraphisue the importance of this problem 
and I call for an intensire agitation m this 
matter by edncated Indians in the colony 
and in the F il S knowing fully well tbe 
disorganized state o! out labour force and 
the powerful opposition that our liberal 
minded legislators put up at the Tery 
ment *>j such a measure some time ago 
^The a. -'direct and diplomatic practically 
'killed i\ j , ^empt la tbe colony and pigeon 
holed the bill perhaps for ever or until 
force of public opinion by means of publicity 
and propaganda will bring it out of its 
seclusiup In the F M S an enactment 
passed with the best of motires bad to be 
relegated into the lumber room of discarded 
le&islatiou to pamper tbe wbims and the 
sdiosyncracies of a powerful anti labour 
oleraent la the colony which did not see 
any raison iTe/re for a nica:9ure of this kind 
for the simple reason thit they would not see 
any Stalwart protagonists of stern capitalism 
t-iiscd tbeir eoices xeberaeotly against the 
attempted measure and they cren experienced 
nightmares of Asiatic self mutilation it snch 
a bill ever became law It u a matter for 
regret that the Asiatic representatiro lo the 
*, Council could do little or nothing to 
' connteract th s opposition Oalr publicity 
and propaganda will be of any aeail in such 
matter^ 

News from Sunname 

Mr C It. Mn^h writes from Sunname 

•'atioamo has an area of Jo0<?i30ti7otuefta?s 
withn raix^populationof about 140000 people 
Ea«t Indians about SaOOO Kindn^ S’OOO 
llosleras FOW Indian Christians 5000 There 
are two kinds of schools OoTerncicnt and 
Missionary Alost o! the Indians are poor and 
hardly know apything about their own religion 
They aend children to the tm5i,ii>nary schools 
\s there arc no Hindu or Aloharaedan 
orphanages in Ihu Colony the Ea«t Indian 
orphans are placed in Chn^tiaa 3f«»siooary 
Orphanages where they are baptized 
.5—11 


There are many East Indian Associations 
here The Bharat Oediy (The Dutch Guiana 
Eaot Indian Association) is » political Asso- 
ciation haring as President ^Ir Rampersad 
Snknl and Secretary Sir Jagessar ilisir 
The Lachmau Singh Dbarmashala is an institu 
tion meant for tbe accommodation of 
strangMs 

Tbe Arya Samaj is h religious society and 
fc. recognized as such by the Government It 
has for its President Mr J Hira Sing and 
Secretary Mr C R. Singb This society has 
^ready asked the Government for their own 
school with Government subsidy They 
Jionght a Urge piece of land where an 
orphanage will soon be built Since the 
Arya Samaj started this work the progress of 
Christianity among the Indians has been 
checked This society is really doing good 
work among the Indians and it has engaged 
three preachers 3Ir Rampersad boknl Pandit 
Mathura Maharaj and Pandit Ghisai Peisad 
Shama who go about and preach the \ edic 
religion to onr people m Sortname May wo 
hope that the Sarradesbik Babha will come to 
onr help in this cause which is as much 
theirs as onrs • 


The Wage Position of the Indians in Mataya 
U the title itself suggests the following 
oote 1 $ co&bced cbiefJy to tbe ecoaomio 
position of Indian labourers working 

ID 3Ialaya and the way la which they have 
been affected by the economic depression 
that tbe country has been experiencing 

The present wage rate of the Indian 
labourer is not the same as it was eaen last 
year The world wide depression in trade 
and industries has affected the staple 

industries of rubber and tin in Malaya 
revolting in a general redaction of the wages 
of labourers of all national ties besides in 
the discharge of labourers from various 
places of employment The rates of standard 
wages of the /adtaa faboarer fixed 6y the 
Indian Immigration Committee in 1920 at 
50 cents and 40 cents for men and women 
respectively working in easily acc^aible 

areas and 5^ and 46 cent, for those working 
in inaccessible areas were themselves very- 
low rates These rates too have since been 
further cut down to 40 and 3'' cents and 
47 and 37 cents respectively os a 

temporary measnre The reason given for 
redaction is the slump mrubberpnees and the 
industry s inability to afford ^ayl^g higher 
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vragcs to hbourers It is curious thnt 
DO defioito priiiciplo followed lu fixiQg 
these minimum ntcs When tlio 
industrj i\as bringing li»?o profits to t|io 
employers^ the only thought that guidon tho 
authorities was the nctinl inaintGoanco 
requirements o! the hbourers This 
very conveniently forgotten when the slump 
occurred and it was argued tint the labouie^ 
must share Ins emrloycrs’ misfortunes It 
js n\-.o uol sc\4orQ tint tveax tlxc 
argument tint if tho Indian labourer is paid 
more he will dnnh more But nlio is 
responsible for this drink evil i* Tho plantere 
themselves Every estate provides toddy 
shops in each division near tho lines of the 
labourers and it ib no wonder that when 
the temptation is so near at hand, tho 
Ignorant labourer falls a victim to it ino 
planters seeiu to think that tho absence of 
toddy shops in the estates will not keep 
their labour force steady The recooval of 
the toddy shop to a distant place or tho 
abolition of the same altogether alone 'wiil 
keep the habitual drinker on clieck and the 
HOD habitual drinker will have no opportunity 
even to get addicted to tho evil 

There is a body called the Indian 

Immigration Coniraittoo consisting mostly of 
employers of labour (planters) and employers 
of labour m Government Departments This 
Committee is the wage fisiog authority m MiOaya 
for tbe Indian labourer It is this Conimitteo 
that recommended to the Government the 
reduction of the rates in wages of the lodian 
labourers It is too much to expect anything 
else from the Induu loittugration Committee 
because that body consists purely of capitalists 
The ludiau Immigration Goraniittce is by the 
very nature of its constitution not competent 
to judge matters for the Indian labourer Tbe 
mvmmum wages taxed iot the Indian labonieT 
by the Indian Immigration Committee in 1929 
should not have been reduced at this or any 
other time for, the Indian hbonrer was not 
benefited like others by the industry during 
its boom period He had no extra remnaera 
tion or dividend paid to him by tbe estates 
dining the boom period , he bad to be 
satisfied with his miaimum wage of 50 
cents and 40 cents while his employers were 
hoarding in thousands 

It is understood that tbe wages of the 
Indian labourers in Brunei and Kelantan 
(very inaccessible tracts) too have since been 


reduced Tho standard wages fixed for 
those areas wore 58 cents and 4G cents 
The distnnco to Brunei is nearly GSO miles 
(r e, 1 days’ journey) from Singapore I am 
not awnro of tho new rates Anyhow it 
must be less than 58 and 40 cents and that 
18 sufficient for tho purposo of my argument 
Recently tho Agent of tho Government of 
India, Rao Sahib il KuoliiramaQ Nair 
visited Brunei and also visited a place 8o 
miles off from Brunei, namely Kuala Belait 
ID order to study the conditions of the 
labourers working in those places Ho 13. 

I am told, tho Agont to visit Kuala 

Bihit It IS no doubt a source of snpremp 
satisfaction that the present Agent ovinces 
a keen interest m the welfare of the 
labourers ITo do not yet know esult 
of VrtS visit f 

The Eabouc Department quite 

recently repatriating -i number of unemployed 
labourers to India but they have at last 
yielded to the clamour of tho planting 
community to suspend repatiiatjon oi 
able bodied labourers Perhaps they might try 
their best to find eniployraont for such 
labourers but it is doubtfnl if they would 
succeed to any appreciable extent 

Coming to the wage position of tho middle- 
class Indian here, the revenue of tho Govern- 
roent IS being affeettd on account oi the 
depression in trade, the Government even 
contemplate abolishing tho 15 per cent 
temporary aUowance now paid to tbo Govern- 
ment servants The lot of the Indians 
employed in Companies is no way better 
The Indian labourer stands at least . 
a chanco of repatriation but the poor middle- ( 
class Indian clerks who nro thrown out of 
employment on account of this slump are 
practically stranded here and one can easily 
imagine the miseries of people with {araiU«s 
dependent on them, 

Nobody knows when things are going to 
improve Economists make varions forecasts 
but BO far Malaya seems to havo baffi^d 
them all The Tin restriction schem® 
to bo brought into operation may go u 
long way to save that indnstry, but the 
maiustay of ^lalaya is rubber and unless the 
rubber market improves we cannot hope for 
a tutuTB that would bear comparison with 
Malay’s past 

S Avroyv 




A Glimpse of Hitler 


Adolph Hitlci- the Nfltjonil Socialist 
loader of Germany is the man in Europe arho 
IS now most m tho limelight The sensational 
success of hia party in the ia>t elections has 
^iren pancofor thonght regarding {he fatore 
of Franco-Gerraan relations to many a jonmalist 
on both sides of tho Rhine Here is a (not 
aery '•^ng) portrait of the German leader 
a ]?< r of Prague, which has been 

J Zii .My 


Hitler IS now yUyias tho role of dictator in 
his pnmitiTO ai-ay He has b«tin bj empha-s nog 
«rtam pt't'onal pcculiantioa and utierty Bn)te»<iuo 
details in tlia partj headtiuartors at Munich ho 
eotidiicts a reign of terror \\ hencrer he appears 
in his offii.e commotion an I uproar break loose 
Tne pettiest tririaUties throw h m into a Irenij 
He rires anil rages He Urates bis assManU 
Ono day ho got so angrj that he toxed tho eai^ 
of the Uo gaanii who stand at his door Hi$ 
temporatu<*at wa source of tetror aad everyone 
I'cls nl ef when ho goes, awnj for a ft,» days 
which happens often 

\lolf Hitler has a Bine-room hou«o on tho 
rnurrettontenphtt whero heliTCswnha niarncd 
couple who are roallj his cock and eeraant Here 
h'ftvvites his mom faveured visitors m haolNoroe 
olegantlj d*«irated rooms. Hia personal way of 
life has Ions been lusunons. and he is surronnd xl 
bs cvcri camf'rt HcsidiS his spacioRs city 
»tWTter« where his Iwdroom is tilted out in the 
hraost elegant losio arj where his dre« lOjj table 
Is twcn'd with ihc mast channing vanify of 

C ertume U tiles. Hitler owns a country hon-c akh«.rc 
e spent’-. hi3 wcik-cnds tnacliing there in one 
of his thrfs? a itomobilcs 

llithrs will'll* manner proves that be w a 
true an-im/r Mith srutT cpiniiiaads he end avwirs 
to conceal tho uncertain y that lurks wiUim him 
ani be bol *-vcs that h* can only make an in pres 
si n by a iciul auto* rate Uainrg Toward ns 
inf rinrs he s<ts vtjih UBtndhd ameance Lyoty 
en I of h s msny po>cs and pestu'cs looks aj if it 
Iw i K-cn stii i od cut WoTi. the mirror ana even 
h*s hirsts of ratp* appear theatrical 

Hit rs d'siti. H and alwais has been to 
l-Ocsinilho lirnan Mu-<-olini In his »r»«hcs 
h* TOPICS Ihc iTslim d 'a or who.e picture 
MJiids on his wntme desk an I wbo«e outer 
maincr he ixpic* m every d tail He even 

S mislcs the it.irantis way Mnsss'liot raises 

bis hard in Ssaluii. Vn intensive an I not verw 

S Tsrsnna! cult lia.s grown np a‘s)Qf 

the parti laid r cot without ris c*n«eat 
ho appears at any public mesUES 
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flowers are presented to him and his picture 
13 hawked everywhere Loud speakers and 
*d»ertia«Bents proclaint his dictstonaf /amo 
and A whole body of flattering literature has 
crown up about him 

fuller 13 an unbalancciL tempeninental actor, 
aa easily excited neunisthenic who is overwhelmed 
by the events of the moment Ifo lacks the capacity 
for toal leadership and the ability to come to a 
deciMoa at the right time In lik’d, ho struck 
jaopportunefy in Munich and some of his followers 
havu osaert^ that he lacked decisive nitalitiea 
uattbg the efeitions of last beotciDber Ilitier is 
of <anTif>- o it a turn a<x.isioa mtk cool 
wa’iction. Like M dliam 11 he cannot licsr the 
fruth and dislikes anyone who tells it to him Ho 
Iscti 0,0 real politicians perception of realities 
I’tf he often uses dtirugo^i expressions withelTeot 
lanphrasing an expression that was once applicil 

General lioulaDger ono might <aj of HitUr and 
of hts whole mo'ement. V banner neM not do 
rnnuh Uuokug 


the Truce and After 

Writing in 77;f Veir Reptihho on tlio 
trocc in Indio Mr II N DraiUford says “A 
year of «lruggle which shook liritish mlo 
■0 India ns nothing since the MutiDy had 
shaken it ends in a generous truce After 
the tension and the tragedy this national 
motfinent, worthy of a singularly gentle 
people will revert to if® habitual mood of 
Psi^ty Hut the really crucial questions, 
Mr HraiWord sayg lie ahead and hare got 
tf* be solved at the coming session of tho 
R<"ind Table Conference Of these the two, 
moat diScuIt are the questions of the Princes 
•nd the Ilindn Jloslem question kbout 
fbcm Mr BraiKfotd «ays 

ftcyond these necotutioos for a truce bca tho 
;^tij more importani wsuo of the secord Kound 
Ta'H*. Conf nncc. t andhi wi 1 come toil with 
untr-en^e prostige and this will l« d uMcil if he 
can m the interval Ricce«l la bridging t*ie gu f of 
taistmat whi<.h divides MnsUms from H ados. The 
iren whe*^ feuds so neatly wrecked the f^ndca 
catheneg vepre'ented the India of the day te'ore 

E «t Tilay \onag Irdu is eor^ecnptantis of the 
yUijons whr\.b have perpettn ^ fore'gu ni'e The 
oil m n however are strnegir entren"! -ai. act all 
ilr tianfhis pi tier tncli iiag cpiaiea wiff be 
neeij *(l if the Jfoskrns are to yu. 1 the eontral 
inqtof cectecton. Luckily for lad a. they trust 
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■w.m fnist no other Hindu The London ■withwhwUto combat Indian povem if it leave- 

draft left standms the disastrous arroneement by the Indian Princes still entrenched at the sea 

vvhich voters of the tv, o faiths are inacnbcdon povier 

separate electoral rolls and vote in separate con — 

stituencies The scheme puts a premium on intol 

erance perpetuates confessional parties and makes j ^ j 


It diJhcult to obtain attention for any programme 
based on social and economic realism Lemocraci 


m lndS,"™tVv"li"mme» SThB tM Seeds 

vote together as cituens of the common mother of India Bloody feuds between Jews ana 

land . Christians used to be as much a feature of 

It is to be expected tliat Mr Gandhi .|)® Cznrist rule in Russia as Hindu Moslem 

enters tho decisive Conference will seek to liehten fp,f„Po Rnt.cb mlpJ India 

thelurdens and lessen tho restrictions winch the riofc> nro a teaturo ot British ruiea inui 

London draft imposed He must justify his dem Bolshevism came and swept away these ncrce 

sion of last August to prolong the stnmgfe bj wm quirrels m Russia How fierce and inhutnnn 

nine more for India tl^n the they used to be will be seen from tbo following 

achieve The central motive of hig , political think u_ m/,„ T)in(>^t 

ing IS the conviction ( to ray mind a dangerous evtraet quoted by ine hiUrmy Wyc 


from the reminiscences of a Jewish writer 

dirtv 


exaggeration) that the prime cause ot Indian povertj 
IS to be sought m the burden of foreign rule His 
IhitAng 13 disconcertingly concrete While the 
trained mtellecta of the older generation are at 

home among tho niceties of constitutional argument, .. , - . . , , 

Mr Gandhi caring for none of these things may the terror stneken Jewish boy wjt 
concentrate on the simple purpose of reducing the kicks— all in the name of Jrsus , 

co'!t ot tho foreign garrison and the Cml Service But the prostrate boy refused to kiss the small 
and the burden of the delt One cannot feel sure iron cross thej thrust lefore his lips 


Give it to him Fellows ’ He s one q{^ 

Jews who killed Jesus ’ 1 

And the croud of young Chnstiar#. ^ upo^ 

■ ' vjt^^Lsws and 


ol the. nutsome fat the Tory oafaiy ogaiast 


— — . - ..WIT 0® 

cession grows in volume and Mr Baldw.. 

Pvrsonal attitude 13 libeni has to hold a rebellnus 
parti together 

The chief daoger vs I see it, is that Indians 
thinking only ot the issue of nationalitj mvy accept 
1 constitution which wntl distort tho ivlanceofeo 


Tf^ IS how Jacob SilvcunaQ a. Jewish etjdent 
first heard of (he lew Jesus c 

AS he tells us in The Missxom)]) Itciteu of v'’ 
iVotid be could not understand the attack “"hfl 
didn t know even who Jesus was _ 

Ue asked hia Bel row teacher to explain On 
hcanog (he name the teacher orose, shakiog and 


eial forces for a generation to come The j ondon commanded the bov never to mention the name 


draft sttggesled a fraochiso which would confer the of fesus in his presence again 
vote on something between 10 and 20 percent of the The teachers wife and children liad leoo 


adult iiopulation la such cases it is invanably the staU>cd to death before his ej es by a band ot 
richer nther than the needier tenth which receives drunken Chnsfmn* m Russia 
the protection of tlio vote That Kvsis combined The boy Jacob then w ent to his father 
with checks upon change borrowed from the ngid Silence in> son ' exclaimed the fatlier I 
Amencan model would alone sulfico to make the never want that name to issue fioni your mouth 
new Indian cowsutotion a firm buttress for things again This was his storj 
as the) arc Tho Ivlvnceof power will lowith One day a 1 and of Christians descended upm 
tho landlords tho manufacturers the traders the tho village m Russia and began plundonag and 
usurers ftD I tho lawj ers who serve them killing Reb Samuel who was then in theinidit- 

riio gravest defect of the Ixmdoa draft is how of his priver came running out of the svnagogtio I 
over tho power which it confers on thv Princes U with his Siddur m his hand and his Tallitli around 
13 a great gam that India should bo consolidated his shoulders Ho ran to ono of the soldiers 
Iv their rntry into a federal union lint as tho demanding an explanation 

dralt stand® thorp i« no requirement that the repre- The soldier turned around perceived the old 
sentatii os which their dominions will send to the man drew his knifo and with a sliout for Jesus ' 
bederal Congre s siiall be clect^ Tho Pnnees plunged jt into tho heart of the beloved rabbu 
have stipulated Oiat thej shall Iw free lo detcrmino Under tho circumstance writes Mr bilveririan 
their own form of repre«cntation which means that tlio name of Jesus could not have been VPrS 
in most cases tbej will nominate their own tnistv pleasing to his cars 

FO^ants In tlis waj a solid oonserralivo tiock -But mark you ho sajs it was only the 
will to created m the Congress which in comlinv name I had no knowledge nl tlie Man lltm5'‘lf 
ton With tho more consorvativo groups from Bnti®h nor I am Jed to believe hail inj father I was 
India will assure to cverj rropcrticd interest an eimpU taught to loathe a sound a name— Jesu» 
ii^aVaUc nnl pormanent majority it is indeed just as my fathorlaathedthe name for its connection 
l«x^i<e they trust tho ronservatism of tho Innccs with that Bcnso of horror 
Uiat tl e more intelligent leaders of the British gov lie goes on 

cming class ^\c smiled on tl c London draft If As a result of thoso vanous persecutions which 
If iVr. bavo l-wn related from wneration to c..aeration 

«n!i ?v,A in tho homes of theJews the name Jr/iui And 

and the nmj witliit. the villages would I'eiw eveDdhtog rennected with tho name including tho 
f*! ** tonctionle«8 Iwd 'lan in nil His djnamic and ftlmirable personal^) 

to prp) on their have Iwmc n repulsivo force to th« Jewish 
U'our This roQstifntion will l« a poor instrument pcopk 
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“It Js not that the Jewish people ioalhe the 
Man for TV hat He did while He hred— for that 
would require a knowledije of the Man 3 life and 
1 am sure, a largo numher of mv p»ople know 
Tonr little about Um life But it u the result of 
His hanng lived the force which He had 
unknOTvnosly aroused the wave of deatrochon 
which ha» come down through the ages casting 
horror npon a people— it la that which has made 
that people dread what thev believed to be the 
kev to their siiiTennjrs 

Even tOidav wo read of pwrroms and 
uprisings against Jews in various parts of the world— 
Jeu-s who wish to live peacefully but cannot Jews 
whose very souls try to protest but dare not 
“Is it any wonder that Je^us does not hold an 
esteemed position in the Jewish relision a position 
which nghtfally is Ilis * 


inings of Women's Emancipation in Siam 

* 3?\ ‘-fernn/ Digfst gives the followiog 

account 'ui the life and activities of Maha 
3Iongfeut, the reforming monarch of Siam 


Kmc Hama 11 had designated the youns Pnoce 
Jiaha Upngkut as his successor bat on the death 
of the Kiau iin one of the sons by a lesser 
wife seized the throne 

Monekut, then aged twenty one barely managed 
to escape to a inonasiery where he found oanctuarv 
ly Vie«mmiag a Buddhist priest 

With shasea head and in yellow rowN as 
undi*t nguished aa any other mendicant monk 
1 0 went forth among the people with his becsing 
fowl Thoa although retired from the world he 
aruuired a verj worldly knowledge of how the 
common people lived and what wrongs they 
suffe'^ 

It also happened br fortuitous chance thst ho 
i-ecame acnnainted with Dr Ilouso and the Rev 
Mr CasBTj] two pioneer Amencan mi'aionanes 
''longkut found these stringers estraonlinanly 
-stimulating in their strange foreign knowledge and 
ideal and h" ask^ them to instruct him in the 
l.ng|i«h foreign language, science \\estem ethics 
and Western theonea «f Government 

One can imagine that Siams rondem story 
irushthave been far different if these two hoerally 
educated and broad minded men had been inerel) 
cwid bound zealots. , , , , 

In the year I8.>I on the death of hw brother 
31aha Moagkut was unevpecfedly summoned from 
his Bi^.luMnn to ascend the throne 

Forthwith he begun putting into praefrse fhe 
lessons he luid I’arned in advcrsilj 

H« dumbfounded the Court by announeiog that 
twice a ireefc he would repair to the palace cate to 
hear the petitions of the people and that even the 
lowliest among h s s'll jects was not to be denied 
approach to the royal presence 

On one of the first of the«e occasions and 
before the Court functionaries had as ycl leained 
that theie an lienees were to l-e taken senwaly 
a young girl rushed forth from the circle pressnig 
around the gate and threw hetsell at the feet of 
the King , „ , 

Au Ea^ishmaa who has lived la bum tor 


^ny years told me the story He had heard it 
from an eye»v.ufness 

The King motioned that the girl should speak 
She said that her father was about to marry her 
off to a icathsome old man who had paid thirty 
tioafs for her innocence 

Try to imagine the shock to the Court attendants 
When they observed such presumption on a 
womaa'a part 

The guards ran forward to thrust her into 
obtivioa. But the King s order called them back 
And then, at that dramatic moment leapt from 
tha royid lips the epoch making proclamation. A 
Woman is not a cow 

Such an observation had never before been 
made in 10 000 years evclaima Air Kirtland 
contmumg 

It was revolutionary 

It was red heresy It was nonsense and a 
pretty dangerous joke too— giving woman the idea 
that they were more important than cows ' 

The date of this royal pronnnciamento if it 
Were only d^mtely known might bo celebrated 
as the Magna Carta da% ly the women of Siam, Of 
course it didn t settle their emanciyntioa then and 
there But it was a treineDdoui> Icginnmg 


Man on Earth 


3Ua Is one of the IsteM comers on cuth 
and has, according to Sir James Jems who 
Writes ID Ftolntioit stiU his life before 
him 


- Between them and us sc...- 

generations of men have walked the earth most of 
whom have probably given some thought m vary mg 
d^ree to the signincance of their esutence and 
the plan of the uaiverre 

For m all probability the life in front of the 
hijmaa race must enormously exceed the short 
J'le behind it A million million years hence so 
w as wo tan foresee the sun will prolably still 
bn much as now and the earth mil be revolving 
wmnd It much as now The year will be a little 
fnnger and the climate quite a lot colder wluie 
the nch aocumulaled stores of coaU oil and forest 
Will have long been burned up but there is no 
reason why our descendants should not still people 
•he earth Perhaps it may be unable to support 
sn la^ a populations as now and ywyhajis A-n.er 
Will (Tecire to live on it. On the other hand 
mankind being three million times as old as now 
may— If the conjecture does not distress our 
pessimists too much— be tjiree million times as 
Wise 

I/joked at on the astronomical time scale 
ntunantty is at the very beginning of ns exis 
ten»>e— a new »m babe wnth alt the unexplored 
potential hes of babyhood and uutit the last few 
moraents its interest has been centred absolntels 
fpd excfustrely on its cradle snd feeding tottle 
it has just become conscious of the vast world 
exiBting OuUde itself and its cradle it is learning 
*0 focus jia eyes ondijtant objects and its awaken 
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iDg liTaiii IS IcgmDins: to 'sondcr \a. ftv»gae 
dreamy way w hat thej are and whit purpose 
they serve Its interest in this eiternal world is 
not much developed jet *=0 that tho main part ot 
Its faculties IS still ensrossed with tho cradle and 
fecdinsr bottle but a little corner of its bnin is 
bepinning to wonder 

Taking a verj gloomy view of the latiiro of the 
human race let ns suppo'o that it can only expect 
to survive for 2 000 000 000 years loi ger i TCnod 
about equal to the post age of the earth Then 
regarded as a being destined to live for three-«core 
vears and ten humanitj, although it has been born 
in a house 70 years old is itself only 3 days old 
But only in the last few minutes has it become 
conscious that the whole world does not centre 
round its cradle and its trappings and onlj in the 
last few ticks of the clock lias any adequate 
conception of the size of the external world dawned 
npon It , . 

tor OUT clock does not tick seconds but years 
It'S minutes are the lives of men A minute and a 
half ago the distance of a star was first measured 
and provided a measuring rod for the universe 
A quarter of a minute ago Ilertzsprung and Shap 
ley showed how the peculiar stars known as 
Cenhcid vanables provide a loneer measuring rod 
ana taught us to think m distances so great that 
light takes hundreds of thousands of years to 
iraverso them \Sith the last tick ol the clock 
Ilubbje using tho same measuring rod has found 
that tho moat remote objects visible in the biggest 
telescope oo e<arlh are so distant that light 
travellmg 180OOO miles a second takes about 140 
million years to come from them to us ■ • * 

Our infant mankind has made the great 
discovery of the existence of the outer world has 
formed some conception of hia sue and adiu'ited 
his ideas, not bv a process of slow revelation but 
b> a brain flash of the last few seconds In his 
mature years and his staid old age ho is no doubt 
deslineu to make many sen«at opal discovenes. 
but ho can never again live through the immortal 
moments at which ho lust gnsped tho immensity 
of tho outer world, ^^o only live through a few 
ticks of his clock Tho wonderful thing is 
tliat fato has elected for us what is. perharw in 
some ways the most sensational moment o! au tho 
life ot our race 


The Lesson of 1930 

Mr Sisley Huddleston, the well known 
journalist writes m The Xeii Statesman oa 
the lessons ol the year 1^30 His codcIdsiods 
nro summarized in The Internaitonal 
Digest 

'tcarcelj anything that h charged against 1930 
realij belongs in ttuat year It belongs to 1919-or 
even earlier lor mj part 1 am heartcDed to see 
so many people catching up to 1919 Jt is some- 
thing lint the tnith should at fast be dimly 
dneerned The truth expressed quilo simply is 
tliat the conditions created by the treUies eonstitnte 
tho most tcrnblo handicap to the peace and 
jTORpcnty of luTope sod that the unendmg tidk 
of jxnce IS tho dearest j roof of an uneasy con- 
sciousness of tho pOoSibitily of war 


It IS not to bo denied that somo of the verjiai 
and nustical accomplishments of the past few 
years were historically necessarj Thus the 
Ixicamo Pact and the Ketlog I’act gave timely 
assurances to the world They are not unresenedlv 
accepted by everj body — or j erhaps by anj I ody— and 
dio nations are stiU asking ior mote and moie 
assurances but in so far as they served to soothe 
frajcd international nerves they deserve all the 

S raise that has been 5 mslied upon them Yet they 
0 not take us on to tho mam road they merely 
contain a promiso that w o do not mean to slip 
Incl 

In the past year something has indeed been done 
not only politically but economicallj to bring us 
to a fair starting point Thus the "ioung llan 
for reparation payments was accepted I liavo 
never believed that tho arrangement was final 
and definite Iccause the existence of tho Toiing 
Plan which places on the shoulders of one nation 
the war debts of the other nations for §everal 
generations is on abnormality in the-fiik of 
Europe Already wo hear demands earer 


before long the world will seivUcJ’-it not 
only should there be a re-examination of 
Oennan liabilities but of Allied liabilities as well 
for these Allied liabilities are inextricable from 
German liabilitis The transference of suras from 
eounirj to country without corresponding ^mces 
of roerchandize ultimately benehts neither tho 
giver nor the receivei and lodeod tlirows the 
wor^<is economic mficliraery out of pear 

Nor It IS possible to consider the evacuation of 
the Rhineland which was on© of the achieve- 
ments of 1030 as a positive operation It too 
was only a return towards normality But if we 
shouia not take it for moro than it is in reality 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops neatly 
twelve years alter the war has a considerable 
symbolic impottance and m ptaotic© it is a 
Deces«ary preliminary to the very possibility of 
that policy of rapprochement of which we have 
heard so much The immediate result was precisely 
what was to bo expected Germany did not express 
any gratitude for her liberation On tho contrary 
she was emboldened to mako other claims and 
doubtless the Hitlerite movement was stimulated 
by Gennanj s rele se Tho opponents of tho 
policy of reconciliation and even some of the 
supporters of that policy shook their heads sadlj 
What then did they want? MiUi all itsnska 
and incoavenieuces it was neccssarj some time or 
other to emerge from a period of pure negation 
and to enter upon a period w hich olfers at least 
the prospect of European rococstroction 

It is ai«o to bo rut to the cr^it of 1930 that 
«omo nttenlion was pa 1 to tho problem ot armament" 
The advance was not enormous but it may take 
03 away from tlie terrible competition which 
was, in worse economic arcumstances not 
«i«siimlar from that which prcccdeil tho war 
Armed pcaro can onlj be tho prelude to war 
and even if wc can begin on the smallest 
scale, ro reduce armaments we should ho 
thankful Tho I^ava! lact which was signed 
in l/>ndoT» seems to make il certain tluat ns 
wtweeu Great Britain and the United fafates 
there is no question of deadlj nvalrj while 
dipan has, apparentlj with pood grace acceptwl 
her relative position among the naval powers 
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A. yanety of causes ho\r'*ver coofnliutHl to 
tha exa.peratiOQ of the Franco Italian nnlry 
not only in rc'spect of niTies but in respect of 
general policy anil prt^tise. 

Disartramcnt has not j ef been bronsht abont 
and the proit>c<-t» are not too clear Th** old 
the^ls that there inasi fir&t t.0 sccunty 13 still 
upheld beennty i« of course largely a state 
of mmd and therefore it has b^^n neceissarj 
to iQSKt on the moral gaarantees against 
accre-iSion. Tho.e luiril gaaraotec', however 
are not considered to lie sufficient 1 y all 
Oorernments and they asl for specifie pledges 
of assistance in case of need. Armaments as. it 
were are to I e di>placed and reduction m one 
country is contingent on the certainty of finding 
pr} a ! valent men and manitions in another country 
Tnat IS thf* meaoins of sanctions— a new form 
of in‘ernational allunoe's Obviously it ts 
unlikel} that, in the event of war the different 
nations, which are no longer free uhjrfj have more 
or Ic'" solidly committed themselyes to each 
other li tiave m some measure reverted to 
,tha oliK ~ /u ol alliancea and counter alliances 
wh ch t,y a tendency to align themselves on 
the revisioS si nr the anti revistoai'.t aide— obviously 
It B unluely that they woild all »ate the «ame 
new m the event of war The doctrine of 
aanctions which is a section of the creed of 
sccuntj^preaenta grave dangen. 


ftehgion and the Modern Age 
The Japan ITreAfi/ Chrontcle Ims the 
folIowiDj; loterestiog note on the position of 
religion in the modern age 

SoTi" t me ago ^Ir Chesterton remarked that 
he could hardly jicfe uo a newspaper or other 
penodical without nndiog therein an article which 
indica'ed a hvel> interest in religion and this he 
toot to indicate that notwithstandiiur all that the 
irreligioas or sceptical had to s.ay on the sobiect 
It was a very live issnc indeed It is naturally 
cue cl Che chief pre-occurssCions of maatind to 
wnom the qicstioas \\ hence’ A\hy and 
« hither ‘ rau t always be of the greatest intereat 
except where long and unrelieved hardship have 
brought th^m ta the inenfal Iivel of Ibo beasts 
that pensti. But whether Mr Chesterton s con 
clnsion was nnito correct 19 open to Que lion 
nevertheless. There is some rea^oa to believe 
that at least one of the rea. ous wh> so liveK an 
mtere-.t is created by discussion of religion is 
the imujens® amount of capital laresled 10 if 
prcan!7»d religions bodies represent enormons cash 
iialilities and al*oct the Imog ol vast nnnjberi 
of mfla'nfiai people— <juite enough to accoant lor 
the lively interest taken a-, soon a-, there is any 
suspicion that the position of these lovestmemts 
may rot remain very “eife. batever the cause 
we find among other eviJeocea of the interest 
taten the (act tint since its first puhh atien in 
191.10 no lesj than thirty-eisht edit ons of rrole»sor 
Salomon Beinach s Orpheiit have appeared and 
of the htpiit edition an Loghsh translation has 
been i«aed by Koutieilge 

Reioach makes a far-flnng survey of religums 
but has to treat some of them rather summanly 


since over half his book (reals of (he history bf 
Chrutianity From tlie Voltairean cliarge that the 
( hurch morels propagated superstition he defends 
It as a Ivge part of its work was actually a 
dcmol of great ma ses of suptrstition and even 
todaj the Catholic priest hearing confessions has 
often to tell the per-on confessing that some of 
his beliefs are baseless superstitions ' But on the 
other hand (he methods of comlatipg eupersfitwn 
do not alaajs commend themselves Remacli 
finds no palliation for the atrocities uilh which 
the Aibigen es and Maldenses were extirpated 
though he somewhat sadly remarks tJiat even to- 
dav there are not lac»itig reliciois wnters who 
defend (hose cruelties He also regard* it as an 
aggravatKin of the offence that the ItQui«ition 
h. nded over its vjcums to the civil power for the 
ft al murder — but perhaps tho hspocrisj involved 
in this proceeding i» an acknowledgement that 
lU wiokraness was recognized a faint spark of 
enlighten nent shinm" through the murk 

Hut while Reinach is carried away by tlie 
fascinations of European historj it is in (he com 
pansoa o( religions that the philosophic value 
of his wort he« tfo t people (odai (except tho e 
religious fanatics who profes Communism with 
Marx and I/eaiD as Its prophet and who believe 
that they are lotalK w thout relipon' talk about 
religion being a human peed B it thev find a 
great di/6cu((i m understanding what they mean 
by the terra Students of comparative n ligion 
seek for a common pnnciple— the highest common 
factor 


About the League 

Mr naungot, a Franch journalist went 
down to Geneva nod interviewed the officials 
of the Secretariat of the League of Vatioas 
with the object of finding out the truth 
about it llere is the record of lits con 
vcrsatioo with a (rerniau official as translated 
in The Ltt%ng Age 

Ever since the first daj I arrived I was most 
eairer to mett a German b it the man whom I finally 
vi*iled did notacfuaJly belong to the Secrefarnt 
Dunng the first part of onr conversit on he seemed 
debonair He was fit and short and spoke irench 
as well as I He off‘»red mo coffee nkps, and a 
cigar and began talking l«fore I co ltd a^k liim 
an^hing This was not fho fir^t time such a thing 
had happened to me On the whole people in 
Geneva I ave a gre-it deal to say 

So jou have come to examine the league 
Seeretamt ^VelJ jou are going to diseoeer aa 
illusion 

\\ hat illusion ® 

The Secretanat is really a Franoo-English 
enterpnse not an international Institution at ali. 
Think for a moment wlat it consists of A\ hen 
It was established it did not include Russia and 
the Luted btates which of course are not vet 
members or Germany Its methods its mentality 
m strncten? its (abours toot shape before Germany 
entcied 

&it how about th“ neutral powers’ 
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\oa have n gocsd nevitnU and iou have 
done It skilfuUr ^ hicb is quite natunl 
But the South Americans ? 

QeneraUi their ministera in Pans roprest.nt 
them ID Geneva Thej are not emng to pot 
themselves at odd-< Mith the French on obom 
their career depends And remember that tho onh 
linnganan in the Seeretanat is a book keeper and 
that there is no Bulgarian or Austrian in its 
service 

ButTemember the men nvKo held those oflicea 
were chosen at the instance of the Allies Dnfoor 
ieronce has spent hiS whole career in London 
No Germany entered the League of Nations w 
wai of Locarno by the back door and she made 
a mistake 

But now that Germany occupies a permanent 
<;eal on the Council don t you think that 

she will work with a good will toward international 
co-qperation ? , , _ . 

Germany cannot look upon the League of 
Nations m the same spu’it that other countries do 
It makes the same impression on us that the 
dc la Concorde made on jou before the vVar 
when the statues of Alsaco and lortaiae were 
veiled on hohdajs quwtions is ,tho League 

dealing with now? The baar vallej colonial 
mandates Danzif Memel But these are senoa» 
personal altairs for us . 

1 don t understand j our bitterness It is better 
for the Lesguo to occupy itself with these questions 
• than for nobodi to occupi itself with them' 

1 (loat know how it might have been for us 
but It would certamlj, have been better lor the 
Ijeaguo if Dancing had been annexed to Poland 
The great error of the treax> that made mnzig a 
free city is that nothing was settled it could have 
been better to take anythiog away from us to 
make us pay aa> amount, provided matters were 
iiquid.'iteo But in»tead the Sa.ar vallej is 
complaining Danzig la complaining and our }oung 
people do not understand why , regiments can 
parade pubhcli »a Barn but not iti Berlin 

Certamlj but who u. responsible for all this ’ 

1I> interlocutor ro^o to his feet not letting me 
finish in> sentence His face grew red Sir vou 
ire too young to have fought in the War lOii 
speak o‘ It as if it were an historical event But 
for men of mj age a dead body lies between 
Innce and Germany 
A dead l«odj 

Iho question of responsibility for the War All 
Oerranny is convinced tint tl c Wai was an 
\n_lo-l nncQ llussian tonspiracy and i hundretl 
and sir of the deputies chosen vt the }a.st elections 
proclaim that Germany was not defeated 
Tint seems paradoxical 

\nd so It IS See where our wretebed peace 
treaties have brought us There was no ne^ of 
diiCus'iDg war emit at tint time Such a thing 
never Inrrened tcfoie m liistotr What was 
tKhsioi was hintoalion and since it was not 
achieved then v\o arc l>eiDg obued to accomplish 
It to-uvv at the cost of much trouble borne of 

the daises of tho ^ersa lies rreatj arc «o ab&tud 

that DO one could ever have dreamed of apphin- 
them 

■^ou mean the iuo»tion of war guilt ■** 

OlMouslj Mi (jorman friend eU down and 
1 was stupetod at having provoked such an 
explo ion so remote from the subject we were 


decnssiog simply by mentioning the word 
responsibility ’ let this man is certa nly consider 
^ very moderate in his native country He has 
occupied diplomatic posts and married a Belgian 
He then continued talking more calmly 

So you do not believe in the usefulne's of the 
League of Nations ? 1 asked 

In its present form certainly not I know the 
argument y oil have heard at least we get together 
and discuss Do y oh believe that talking more 
about national interests makes them any less 
sharp’ Bismarck was a very pro French Prussian 
ambassador in Pans before 1S70 He saw trench 
men every day Nepoleon III swore by him liet 
war camd and the i rench themselves are now 
beginning to say that Napoleon s followers wanted 
It although such a view was not popular in lS/1 
One has to fight a new war before one can be 
frank about responsibility for the last one ’ 

Mv German fnend waited back to town witli me 
and 1 noticed that his cane was made of two parts 
Is that a swoid cane’ I asked ■ 

In reply he told mo this symbolic sforyJ , Ton 
remind me of the time M de Jouvene/ a me* 
the same ques*ion adding There s a CiVWvample 
of Oermanv s simulated disarmament '"By way of 
reply I pulled out of mv cane not a sword but a 
poor ombrella. saying to liim There s tho eternal 
distrust of the Ireoch for vou Suiting t)ie 
gesture to the " ord my fnend evtrar^eil Ijis 
umbretfa. sheltering me tinder it for it was 
begioniog to ram 


Buddhism m Tibet 

Mr Walter Asboe writes in the 
Internalional Rmew of Mtssiotw about 
Buddhism as it is practised in Tibet 
Tibet 18 n prieat ridden country the proportion 
of priests to people being about one in seven 
Everywhere one may see the red robed latua w itii 
his shaven head mingling freely with the people 
He 13 always treatel with outward respect and 
often vnth superstitious aw e for ho represents a 
religion wiiicli has for centuries stood for the best 
the Tibetans m tlieir backward state of moral and 
spintual development haveknown The hierarchical 
system has ever been one of Ty rannous orpres«i 03 
in vvhicli fear of tortures of hell and the mcnJcafion 
of 8ui eretitious ideas have bei-nassiduonsly fostered 
The relegation of religion to the priesthood has 
contnbuted in ever increasing degree to the prestige 
of the pnests and the Bhucldhiat hierarchy is 
ly no means slow m using Us power to browbeat 
and tyrannize over the lUilerafe laity Many of 
the monasteries possess granaries containing largo 
quantities of wheat and larJey which are supplied 
to tho people at extortionate rates of interest 
^0 result IS that tho bulk of poiulation i» m 
perpetual debt to tho monasteries thus rcstncting 
mdivisual independence end private initiative 

FacU Tibentan tanuly endeavours to jrovide 
a lama for the churclu In n'coixlance with the 
law of entail which operates in some parts of 
wcatem Tibet the eldest son of tho family is 
pUced m a better wcfSiUoii than his own father 
and to alt intents and purposes lieoomes the head 
of the family \s soon as tho elde«t son marnca 
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■heenti-rs upon th" (imily est-»le, a small porton 
U IBs: retain 'll for the parent? who lire jn a small 
arartnieat tp.'i.ia'lj' set apart for them A sm»ll 
plo* of bni li al^o reserved for th^ uninamed 
daushter? and when the parent? die or the 
•daushtera marrv the hnd becoeiw the sole property 
cl the eldest «on. It fr.’quently liappon? that one 
or more of the younger tualo membois of the 
family finding agncuUun! enicrpn c unconcern*! 
Tvh'Te there is no hope of a<vjuinng land m their 
own ncht. Lake holy orders and derote thcm'selrcs 
to religions duties 

Tnere is perhaps no couatrj in the world wh^re 
T|r*ycri>rcdQ'e'lio«omechancal a form ai inTiLeL 
InTocation of enardian dei&ea h the da ly practice 
of the lamas ihongh this form of prayer w of a 
Jirtmitire ord r— the cfTort to lodaco the cod to 
confirm to the will of man There are several 
deviees for facihialing the ac of so-cal'ed prayer 
The firs^ an 1 most popular is that of the •ell 
Inown prajer wheeL eontamina a tong roll of 
J>aper on which is lascnbed many time** the 
nyst , formula Om mani hum^ Dy the 

menltrieal denoe of caosirg the wheel to revolve 
• thoaiJ^ * * prayers are ere itril ta the optratof 
who tirp'jy gains a vast aocuraolati n of mcnl 
for a future exiatenee. There i? « still more 
lagenion? devioo which we ■. ay call the spionme 
barre! filled with paper on which choice prayers 
are inscribed At the base of the barrel a wood 
rropoll^ I? flxrf upon which a strong >et ®f 
water n directed— usaally from a watercourse. 
Thus the spinning l-arw! performs the prayer* of 
the entire Tillage day and night Trajer flags 
are also naed and mar «'ea fluttenog n the 
breeio for the benefit of tho Tibetan too indolent 
to pray for him«clf 

tteri where prayer a-alU’ of all sizes a e to 
be lonna On the tops of tlicso walls am hundreds 
of itonea atiout (he size of one s band on ej< h of 
wfnch th» mystic formula already mentioned is 
cm.sellftL Uy virtue of walking p.ast or roun 1 thd 
praj-cr wall (keeping it on oq“ * nght haodi "II 
these pravers are accounted sai 1 to the bencfil 
of the me who so walk* Mmit by means of 
mecIviTiieal prsyer cm also •© gained by proxy 
A wealthy man will sometimes cnofov a poor 
03“ to turn a colos.v'il priyer dram six feet high 
by three feet in d smetcr dt each complete 
Tevolutm a bell nng* to cn He the devotee to 
asc.’rtain th“ number of revolutions This typo 
®f prajer dram is asualy to bo found la the local 
znonastenes 


Lmitation of Expenditure on Armaments 
An important stage Ins been reached lo 
dhe preparation for the orld Disarraanicot 
■Conference, to bo held early next year The 
Committee of Experts on Budgetary Questions 
■called togcUier by the Preparatory Comimssion 
has just finished its wort The main lines 
JO the Committee’s proposals «ro sumanzed 
as follows in the League of Nations 
ATeirx for Ocerseas Bulletin 

The mam lines of the Coromittee s proposals 
may be summanzed as follows 

76—12 


1 Tho limitation will bear not on Parliamen 
taiT votes (the gigniti iDOO of which is very 
d fferent acconling to tho country) but on tho 
payments artiially mado during each financial 
year a* shown in the approprution nceounts 

C ubfished and audited in each country The 
nLe or Parliamentary votes mil of course 
rc'iin all their importance for public opinion 
within cich country and tho Oovernraents will in 
practice bo obliged to explain publicly how tho 
esiimat s containal m their budgets are to be 
reconciled with the limitation of their actual 
payment? which thej have accepted 

2 The (Committee has suggested that the 
Oovernments should undertako not to indulge in 
(he p archaso of armaments on credit m sudi a 
way as to increase the armaments which they 
could othcfw lie have acquired within the limits 
of the roQvention 

3 The draft Coniention provides for annual 
return of expenditure m a common form. 
Although these rLtiirns will not provido any b^is 
of oompansi n of the strength of armaments 
lictween the different coontnes it has always 
been recognized thst a tea-giaable degreo of oni- 
formitv was ocees-iiry tor tho tea“ral comprehen 
«mo of the system of publicity and limitation 
The Committee has drawn up tins common form 
and has t.ivra d tsiled instructions as to the items 
of exp>maiture whiih are to bo given m each of 
ihe eight to ten heads contaiaeil in tho form. 

A It maj bo that not nil Governments will be 
able to fill in this form stnctly id accordance with 
the insirnctions and 'he Committee has therefore 
proposed that ca h Oovcnimcui should bo a lowed 
to till m the form lu a slightly diir>.rent method 
(according a* its aoisontiog procedore may 
require* pronifrd that it explains this method to 
the ('onfirence and undertakes to adliere to the 
same methorl dunng (he penod of the Conveotion 
o The (Jommiitpc s proposals proMde that all 
armament expenditure is to l>c inclndod from 
whatever source the fnnds are o1 tamed— ey., from 
Ihe budgets of the forces from the civil budeets 
(rum rho funds of local authorities or from entire- 
ly rtilTerent wuirces 

6 Ocnerally sneaking when any marginal cases 
anso iQTolviDg either difliculties of dehnitioa or 
doubts as to whether th>»y really affect llie strength 
of armamAeLs the Committee has proposed that 
doiibtfiil Items of expeadituro of this kind if eicind 
cd from the returns of expenditure should be 
made the sufject of publ city 

7 The tximraitteo has also made proposal* 
regarding the steps to bo taken if a marled 
vnnatKMi in tho purehTsmg power of currcnci^ 
giv&« n*e to tho need for adjusting the fi nits 3 
expenditure The (Committee lias also uTTineo-ii 
that tho limit* of expenditure should in fact /tm,i 
not to the expenditure of each year but tn ’ 
averago expenditure of each sueces-sive four v.in~ 
tho expenditure of any one year being . 

^ the limit to an extent to t^hlfed brSre^ 

These two provisions shonld mairo .» ^ 

State* to accept li Hits which wti^f easier for 
r^u'remeats insreaa ot 
'^*11 represent thlir 
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University Education in India 

On February 17 1031 Sir Philip Hirtog 
read a paper on The Future ol Educatwu 
and Research under the J'eiv Constilutioo’ 
whicii has been published in The Asiatic 
Jteucu In course of this paper Sir Philip 
offered the following observations on the 
problem of university education in India 
There can be no doubt that it would ho 
an immense economy of public money if the 
vast number of studenta who enter them 
with no possible chance of success were kept out 
by a Btnngent entrance tost saj at the iigc of 
eighteen and diverted to other careers An Indian 
professor at one of the univeraitiea said to tne a 
short time ago that the number of students m his 
institutions ought to he reduced by half Inero 
are two obstacles in the way public opinion and 
university finance Indian fathers with influence 
ate afraid that their own sons might be excluded 
by more efficient tests and most Indian universities 
depend sn much on fees that thej are afraid of 
having their budgets upset , , ^ 

The budgetting difficulty could be got over if 
other provinces would follow the example given by 
Bengal in the case of Dacca University to which a 
statutory grant has been made under an Act of the 
provincial legislature , . ... 

Nor do I regard the backwardness of p iblic 
opinion as insuperable One of the most sigoihc^nt 
events in university lustory in India is the drastic 
and courageous action taken by the Muslim Univer 
6\ty of Aligarh to sot its house in order I was 
one of a committee of three appointed bv that most 
capable lady ft U the hte Begum of Bhopal then 
Chancellor We reported tliat owing to maladmiiiis 
tratioD the university was in a deplorable condition 
with a staff m many cases uoder-<)uaIifled and over 
paid. The Court (entirely Indian m its composition) 
of Its own motion reduce 1 the Lxecutive Council to 
a body of three which entirely reorgaoired the 
staff and made many other reforms 1 doubt 
whether my other body I know would have f'lken 
steps more drastic 

I see by the Stait^man that Calcutta is doing 
something to bring order into tho adanmstrational 
cliaos of Its post-griduato work wluch up to the 
present has teen organized very wasteiully without 
any heails of dej artments I w ish to pay a tribute 
here to the late Sir tsutosli Mookerjee for his 
early recognition of the fact that the reputation of 
a university must depend not only on its teacliing 
bnt on Its power of advancing knowledge 1 do 
not agree With all the methods ho used to givo 
olicct to lus vdcaU lluit is tnio tliat until tho 
Iteport of tiiQ Sadler Commission was issued there 
was no gcuerol recognition of the importance of 
^careh in Indian universities Sir itamknshna 
Wiandavkar in Bombas Colonel Stevenson i. m r 
mlihoro bir 1 0 Hoy and Sir Jagadis Bose 

in t^alcutta are among tho few outstanding excep 
tions to tho rulo that professors did not reganl 
It as part ol their business to carry oa and on 
CO irago research 

In the last ten years there has been a great 
change, Tho nniversUies now ask tor research 
qiialilications from cand dates for tho post of 
Professor ana Header and tho volume of onginal 


wovk IQ ludit though still small foi the uumb r 

of Its teaehera is greatly mcrea^eil from what it 

was m the years preceding 1917 

The recent award of tiie Nobel prize lO physi^ 
and of the llughes Medal of the Rojal Society to 
Sir C A Raman will no doubt servo as a stimulus 
to the younger Indian worl ers who are beginning 
to aaimre a reputation out&ide India 

A university has three functions , , 

(a) The pastoral function of which tlio object 
19 to develop character and individuality m action 

(b) The teaching function of which the o^ect 
IS to give instruction and tram the understanding 
for useful purposes 

(c) The function of lesearch of which the 
object is to extend knowledge and by example 
and by the co-operation of teach^"rs and studeats 
to develop individuality m tlimking 

Bnttsh educational administrators m the pro 
vinces nglittj attached importance to the first two- 
functions I think that they though not the 
Oovetnmeint of India for many years underestimat- 
ed the great importance of the third esi^ ctaUy 
important in a country where the trii^itional, 
tendency is to keep the pupil m lectfXwr 
for far too long I may refer on that point to a 
critic who will not be reganled as prejudiced the 
late Lala 1 ajpat Kai 


The Truce and American Opinion 

The following note in CTjiify on a cable sent 
bv Alabatnia Oandbi to Sir John Haynes 
Holmes Its editor shows the trend of American 
opinion with regard to the truce in India It 
oilso reveals in what light pro British propHsandt 
IS reperesoDtiug the truce in America 

Tho editor of Unil]/ is m receipt of a cable 
message from Mahatma Qandin which ho must 
sliaro with readers of this paper This message 
IS as follows 

Have follow etl with gratefulness your effort* 
on oelialf of India If India comes to her own 
It will be the largest contribution to world pea^ 
As a italyagrahi civil register I should strive 
for peace as I must liold myself in readiuosa 
tor war 

This message la a document of i.reat importanc*- 
m the present situit on in India. It shows 
tbrro Hungs distinctly hirst that Gandhi a 
mind IS set steadfastly on tho ultimate goal 
of indepondenco for his people Secondly tliat 
he IS resolved to exhaust, at any cost of time and 
patienTO every peaceful means of attaining this 
giuL Thirdly lliat he la ready at any moment 
when or il peacelul means fail to continn® 
ttot stea^ pressure of revolt which has 
already shaken British rulo to its foumiations 
fo those who have learned to know the mind 
of Gandhi and to understand its methods and 
policies theso are matters of no surnnse But 
It IS well to have them re-cmphasizod at first 
hand in these days when utterly misleading 
newspaper despatches are misinterpreting Indian 
oonuittons to the American public. One would 
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i«v? from ^\hat u , comm? to m the 
de^patchP* t'lat tho ikrisions of^the^KouiQ 
^iWe Conference ‘ 


\mtes A 0 Gardiner the eminent Liberal critic 
in. 1013 -when Mr Churchill wms still a I iberal 
1 that one seems to look in %ain for that funma 


“a «t 'Se Ii5'ctai”hia Somd'to 

f sa.a^ ,n= a 

Aiceoir Md to the l^ians wie went to ^ 0 the facility of partners at a dance ho 

he IS a traitor ^ tasalwavs teen true to the only party he really 

;°roila"^nrthe^%tion r^Gandh. SSd the teheves^ m-that .h.ch is assembled under the hat 


Von"Te«s has t-een clear for months and has 
not '‘chanced The \alionali3t movement has 
not tho sUchtest intention of thro»inc awav 
the vast pow^er of revolt ersanized with much 
inftn to labour and sacrifice for any such 
of pottaee as was breaved at Welminster 
Gandhi as wise in 'tafemanship 
saint hood is the one_ who 


of 'Ir % instoa Churchill 

It IS a larg' hat sizes bisser than the liats of 
normal men \et the party beneath it has grown 
smaller ba decrees The late L T Itasraond 
most iDDcent of character student* wrote in 
ItH'' U 3’ men looked on Churchill^ 


.«.>‘nurem statesman of some achievement At 47 
doTO t^s he IS d cussed a=. a polit cian of ransiderable 

“sk 

and DO little of hi» facilita for espousinir 
new cau t* and I carding old one« 

The sedative influence of prinaple ho is iinnappuy 
_ denied Mr A umth once remarked '' ”• 

has cenms without judgment •* ' 

Wmtton Churchills Failure '' 


• storte^/'u his march to Dandi a yep aso 
he put'ni hand to the plough and he ••• 
not look hack 


bat It remained 

colleagues in the last 

Baldwin Administration to utter blandly the 

■Winston Churchill s political mve'^* )Sut^**and^ suck to wniing*° he ra^ht 

somethinc like a pvirzle For thirty vears ^ bnlUaat British historian since 

writes 3lr WicVham Steed in OirrfHf Jiacaulav . u , 

“Vr Winston Spencer Churchill Im Give up politics Wliat hkelihood is there 
i/Mwry Jlr tainswu op m the British that Mr Churchill will over give op polities ’ 

heen a star of some masnitnde in we Itseems slender as the chance that he ^11 

firmament. The hnshtoess of hts light has Minister Poliues axe to him 

waxed and waned by tnm* Dazzling at the breath of life^the roliti^l arena is la hi» 

Anther It has paled noaccounUbly eyes* limitless field Of all the 

Lmes at others u nas v»iv explain epithets that .have boen^ hurled ^ at him 

Today it is dim nr Steed seeas to exp Gentleman Advoatnrer describes him moht 
this failure aptly He is highhearted and fearles., gifted 

,r. thf. fortnnrs of a seW-dramaliziDg self-conscious irrepreMible and 

\\ hence (»m<s this fading mrte for^n ot by common consent, he ini«« 

vm unleniably bnllunt, CTeotne^s by the merest taction of an inch 

astute’ kN ith rare "^‘''en«! ho to 4»shiiic exploits and splendid failures would 

anlagaio from what jooked like cru»ni« ucieai ^ ^ 

He cannot yet be ^1"*^ t .q ^-Ikihmugh men Four years hence ho will te 60 but 

direction he will f^snredly swk thinks of him as elderly or sedate Uis 

m another His whole t^wr is ^ j^Iroa- late«t book ells of his boyhood and adolescent 

to^imitdicomfitnre adventures. It is a ma^terTfece of self revelation 

list polo player ancce««ively or In many a rass.aire it warrants the saying of 

orbncklavcr he hia teenall ttoo succ^vw or ^ ~1 here are times when the enJ 

simultaneously he to n^r md d spmt comes upon him and then I can think of 

tnlinous actmtic* have been so may lOT ^ latactabie little boy a 

an indomitable temperament and for ^ chievous little boy a knee-worthy little boy 


Vore Sa.ii hm T” S'tS?jlV 



The Indian Method 

Though a little apprehensive that the 
direct application of spiritual methods to a 
domain which is specifically temporal— civic 
and national — may end in streams of blood 
the distinguished French philosopher M 
Jacques Stantam pays a generous compliment 
to Uahatma Gandbi and the methods of 
political agitation m India in his newly 
published book The Things That Are not 
Gxsars The example of Gandhi, says M 
llaritaiD, ‘should pnt us to shame It is 
everywhere forgotten in Europe which once 
was Christian that if specifically political 
means ought to be applied to specifically 
political ends nevertheless by the very (act 
of their proximate end being subordinated to 
a more exalted end the use of soch means 
ought itself to be rectified and elevated by 
more exalted virtues and impregnated as it 
wero by their spirit Only on that condition 
are they completely good and effective 
iketr order for only in tint case are they 
perfectly subject to the whole order of their 
ends” This close mter relation of the tempo 
ral and the spiritual is emphasized by the 
editor of the Frabitdiha Bharat who says 

Recent political events m India have drawn the 
aUcotioa ot tlio whole world to it The other day 
a press reporter sa d that even m a far away place 
in Ju„o-Slavia a person was enqiirms of him about 
ilaVialraa Uandhi and his movement The credit 
of Mahatma Gandhi lies in the fact that even in 
Ohr batmiry aalviaivsr ox' puihli-s- jiV Aiv- awMarf nw 
pitched to a hsh standard of religion m the 
broader sense of the term His politics is not 
separate from religion » in other words even 
throush Ills pol tieal activities he wants to attain 
hts rerxonal salvation. That is a wonderful llimg 
in the eve of tho world 

Id India ret qion has not been Kept apart onh 
for a certain da\ of tho wccK but it covers all 
pliasos of activities within twenty four hoars of 
• ilie day Hen, one has to tntisforni all his aetm 
tics into nn olTerins to bod ilahitma Oandhi 
trreatly tjpihes this aspect of tho Indian life. 

\\it!i rearanl to present Indian affairs^ The 
Jlibb^l Journal \n oao ot its issues writes — It 
would however be a disastrous mi«la\e to rt^rd 
these cventf. evclu'uvcly from the polvtw-vl po nt of 
view ainco m India relis on and political interests 
aro inliin-xtely and mJeol mseparxl ly oniteii In 
troth in no other land has relisnon so deepi) 


penetrated and enveloped so firmly held ind 
profoundly mituenced life as a whole Its subtle 
atmosp ero spreads everywhere and pervades all 
things In India religion has never been depart 
mentalized And here assuredls she is entirely m 
the right For a secular state would in tho end 
prove an impossibility The interests and act vi 
ties of a purely secular state would necessanljr 
lack that spiritual principle without which 
IS would indeed be nothing better than a galva- 
nized corpae having only the semblance not the 
reality of life And it is in our judgment, by 
ihe essentul pantheism of her religion that/a the 
end India will be found able to save here/ 1 from < 
the dxsintegratxon that at present aiVears to 
threaten iier and further onbj if tn this respect 
we are prepared to team of her shall ue too as 
an emjwe be spared the hie disaster (Italics are 
ours) And by religious pantheism let us remark 
we mean only that higher pantheism wlir'h dis 
ceres the Atman or Self in all things and all thujgs 
m the divine Atman or Self 

Tes this IS a great lesson which the world bas 
to learn from India and India has to teach the 
world namely that God pervades all and as such 
a‘l our actions should be attuned to that idea. 
Unfortunately due perhaps to the dark penod of 
history through which India had to pass all India 
IS notfullv conscious of this noble mission somo 
of her children are oven prepared to reconstruct 
the entire national lifo on a Western model Th^ro 
aro many lodians who feel proud of their rehgmn 
and nhitosopliy but their pr da process not from 
anr deep know ledgo of thoin but is fed by the 
praise some V^ostero scholars have for Indian 
relison and philosiphr What is necessary h tl{at 
a great attempt should be made by every Indian 
to ransocl every little gem of truth that is to bo 
found in the religion and philosopliy of the country 
to revliio tlxat in life and spread that all over ih© 
world for tho good of the humaait> at large 

Jllvnop iSilinv .hr .5ihsry ififui'ilr wilxr ijj 
rightly interpreting Indian culture and civilization 
can influence tho Mt.storn mind and draw jt^ 
attcntioa to tho beauties lying hidden in thein 
and thcro shoul I bo another class of people wjio 
being the embodiment of Indian religion and id«ui 
wiH bo able to transform tho verj life of the 
persons they come in contact witL Ono chvss 
will appeal to the intellect and tho other to t^e 
heart Tho author m his lost reni irk is i erha'.yj 
labouring under a misconception when iistog t’{,0 
word miss onary If Hindu tnissionanes go out to 
pFLOch they do so n it so much With a recrmitinrr 
motivo as to stimulate the faith of tho people m 
Ihcir own rcl gion For is it not ono of tho fitn- 
damreUls of Hmdii'^ra that ail religions are m 
esacnce trvxv being simlj d IToront paths to rcaliwr 
tho same Ood ? 
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What the Congress Has Gamed? 


There are many critics who say that 
considering what the terras of the so-calfed 
armistice are, the Congress should hive 
joined theRoand Table Conference in its firat 
session Dr B Pattabhi Sitanmnyyi sronld 
not have it so ITriting in J7ie Itidtan 
Renew on the truce and its lessons, he 
Says 


AioiiLt earth abuse and misrepreseotatian the 
Consre^o hfid earned on Us own movement of 
CiTii Disobedience— we now know \rilh what 
resulte. li 13 some httle pratificntion to hod that 
those who would not touch it with a rair of tongs 
then now conirwtufito the Conpresa on its achieve- 
ment but are still at a iosS to know whit it is 
tkit the ConpreN-, gams hr agreeing to join the 
^nnd Table Gonferenoe now as agaiD:>t in 
>>o\eu her last This is a pertinent cntniry and 
miast (t^nswered 

If in\iovcml>»r la->t the Congress had lomed 
the Gonferenoe, u would hive been bnwoeaten 
as the members were m I/mdon on several points 
Take the Hormi gueiUon turn up the pages 
r»!itinff to Its disaission On the very first day 
yie pwhlem of serimtton wns debated it was 
deeidw and the Chiinnaa made it a matter of 
ruling Men like Mr ChmUraani fell helpless m 
tho matter Then came the pleniry sitting of 
the Committeo whore matters did not improve A 
fond hope was eipre«sed that in tho plenary 
resaion of the Confarenre tho very principle ought 
he attacked but here speeches were taken a> read 
and members were lost in wonderment. They 
h.ia no ioiiction behind them Thetr so<nlJed 
con titutonal methods could not bear tNitier 
re-.Hlts and there was no reserve force which th*v 
conld (a'l tvh.k upon If the Conireos had toined 
tli«n. It woall hare added a dozen more to the 
ninety two already aaSimbled at the bt. James 
1 alw With no ^tter expenen -e Now it miy 
look forward to p.irticipation in a spint of irnolv 
self reliince and w uh a certain reserve strength 
'behind it which mlJ bo a soarro nf losyintion to 
lUclI lad a «ource of feir to the Bntish 


The Power of Swadeshi 
lirs Hilda Wood writes in Sin Pharma on 
’hn. ’tftnvin iA ?rwufnfdu, 

Inthcdsiof fodian freederm todiv slthougb 
th' loTcott of foreign goods is the be-t n ems to 
bnre the Knti !i to their sen os the work of 
Indim Swadeshi is not only tho boycott of foreign 
cloth but his the mu h more permanent ara con- 
straciire siieol fostering home rredocfcs This 
w-ork re<iU!reis- a slow but steal? educstioa of the 
people as to the cvVinomic* l-enett of picing support 
to their countri ’s ui'lustn*' 

ijis'and buys from India only those thmp 
whith lih" cannot prculjce mere cheaply 

hern.lf Thu h as it shou't tx tat India g-Jir> on 
bus ICR from aV.rioaJ those tSungs si ' fouU [wdi ce 
more tionpls* herxlf, and mainly with what ta at 


present unoccupied labour England moreover, 
bars goods made from i low paid peasantry while 
India boss poods from arelativeiv highly paid 
people So India IS kept poor Thereis a very 
nneqoil eschinge of the products of hboui tliough 
the margin of Ict'S to India may seem small in 
money The yeirlv drain from British lodia of 
products for which there is no return is put at 
npwaid> of Ra SODOOoOOa year But one eannot 
measure the goods evchiuged in terms rf money 
One cmi onlj measure them by looking at the 
actual goods remaining in the po»se«atoaof the 
parties of the tinnsacUon 

^me years ago Preeident CooKfge pointed out 
that the claims of traders operatiDg in foreign 
countries wis the chief modem cause of w3r 
Therefore no nation must neglect to develop those 
mdustnes for which it has the natural resouices 
the labour and the talent Though international 
trade has its value it would be a ndiailous thing 
to carrv goods to and fro unnece8«anly besides 
destroying the vanetv of occupations which 
necessary (or the stability of a country especially 
m times of transition which are increasingly 
frequent as to be s^en for example in tho 
immensely reduced umsoiupUon of woollens or 
ID another wai in the disappearance of hordes and 
the horse trade B'sides the life of a nation is 
somewhat like the life of a mis The child may 
need tbe gifts the motiier can offer but the Brewing 
boy and strong man must work tor himself 

There is no need for me to go into the industrial 
past of this couDtrv It is well known to all Men 
came from afar to shake the pagoda tree Tho^e 
were tbe days of India s great maonfacturing fame , 
ehe was the greatest manufacturing countrs of the 
worid. and It IS rerfecUy obiaous that she can be 
«o again if she supports her awade«hi isdustnes 
and puts them on on economic basia Unfortunately, 
those who are thinking of this matter forget the 
dilTerrace between a hnan lal ba^is and an economic 
basis It nil} be pood F nance to pay the workers 
as little as possib],- but it is exiremeJv had 
economics The only w3> to promote Indian 
indusines is to create consumers This means that 
the voat working population must also be a 
purchasing ropulation A\ith all the nitural 
resources and labour capacities of India, it is quite 
possible for everybody to have a nice hon.«c with 
all siaiple lOitruments of cnltiire and refinement. 

la India a con'iiratng public is what is required 
Our nch men and women must be educated to 
understand the value of the circulation of wralijj 
m the country as c»mp.arcd with hoarding laying 
jewellery nod nuprodactive backing In the 
political field many realize tbe enl cff<x+4 of the 
drainage til wealth iriilsii/e flie country but fail to 
ace that there is an even greater danger the lack 
of «reu!atioa of wealth inside the countiy 


Workmens Compensation 
/irsMranco World draws attention to the 
defects of the administratioa of tbe Indiao 
XTorkmeos Compensation Act (1923) in course 
of an editorial 

There are revenl factors which render thi»- 
operanon of a measure ot this kind difficnlt in 
India, the most important difSeulty is that the 
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onlmar\ workinin t*! not in ft j'o ition to <*nt('r into 
o^nen i\c litisotion ind tlioro n no oaini/**! twiij 
to conduct ft V rotnctwl t.ft«? Gcne- 

nlic ftKo llicnorkiinnH isjnnmt of thPimanml 
relief to which li" entitled nndor tlio Vet Ihero 
further i ttreit hek of qunlihoil men to put lyi 
the workman" c'l-.n nrojerlj It n lio\\e\er mti 
f\ ms to note tint w ith the frrowth of tho Indo 
Union movvmont m Iniln the proMnonft of thn 
\ct ir' conins to le ntili7ca more nna more. 
y\cconhni: to the \nnin\ Ileport of the Oovtpmenl 
of Ini ft It in? leen workin-’ very Pinoolhlx and 
there lift? I oen a mirked increv«o m the n«im>or ol 
clftinii mile undei the Vet md in the amoiim of 
comnensfttion paid lij the omplotors 

The report on the workins of the Workmens 
Compenftfttion \ct m Ikntffti tlimnsr the jear 
1021 hftft rceontK Ixjon putilnhed The report 
show ft tint the n\iiTi\>eT of clamft waft nenm the 
ftamc fts tint in lOJ'i l«t there \\a- ft creit 
incroftfto in th’ deno its of comi>cnft.ftti03 The 
total sum depoftited mere.ftftod hj ftliout 70 i^r cent 
and the numwr of ci'.i.ft ■" a? doul te that of tlio 
previous i car The fact that at out twenty persons 
emnlo\ed in iinorsanued inniisjnos filed claims 
under the provisions of tho iNorkmena rompen<n 
tion Ael coos to show that the knowloti^e of the 
Act IS spreadins 

Thnncli ^Ir M Tf n Lmnimevir tho then 
Commissioner for ^^o^kmen8 Compensation has 
prepared the repart verv cleverly still it mn«t lie 
admitted tint Govern nent have done verj little m 
Bpr«.adins tho knowledge of the Act to Uio ilUtc 
rate snd urnorant labourers of flon-al 

la a den«olv populated province like B nsral 
where manv industries cmployine tUoo^nds of 
workmen are iQ operation these figures heap out 
the fact tint the workmen are not snlDcienllr 
informed of the benefits of the ‘Workmens Com 
P nsation •ket Step* should bo taken m this 
direction at an early date so that the wretched 
conditions under which the workmen of our 
coimtrj toil mu he ameliorated to some extent 

The report further states that the roajonfv of 
cases in which compensation has been pawl la\o 
been m Calcutta and other industnal centres This 
Uearl} shows that there must have teen mnov 
workmen m the muffassil who could not pet com 
pen«atiow simply due to lack of knowledse and 
information 

However m spite of tho meapre resnlls the \ct 
19 pradualli makanp haadway and Jt is oTpoefed 
that the workmen will bo able to get more braefits 
m future from the provisions of the Act It will 
be interestms to mention here that m rncland the 
total compensation paid under the ‘Workmens 
■CamTienftaUoa Act was £6 509918 in 1929 and 
£G 4 >7 ^73 m 19'’9 

Nationalism and Imperialism 
‘W'e congratnlate T/ic Ilmdit on ifs 
excellent annual for 1031 to which tnanv 
distinguished writers both of Fnglind and 
India have sent their contributions One of 
the most distinguished of them Sir Borman 
Angel writes in it on the conflicting claims 
■of nationalism and lupenalsm 


lor thirtj icin th-' pn-.enf wnfer ha? fouslit 
ItnpemliMii and in nnd out of on ha- 
declarctl It to I e an e\il Ihmff lie ha? opposed 
cron war m which during tho'*!' year? hi? 
cointn lia? I>een entaeed nncl lt« has known 
what It 13 to be komething of an outcast in 
consequence lie la not therefore likelj to ha\c 
aerj liveh prciudiecs in favour of the |loIICtc^ 
or pill oftonlir of an Imperialism wlucli he ha.s 
fought all Ills life But the right altcmafive 
to Impenali'.m the domination of one t j 
another is not the ind'penilenco of each That 
tnerelj produce? the Ihlkaniraf on and onaniiv 
which ft few vear? ago turned Ftiropo into a 
shaml les— an J will lum it again if its pcorles 
remain the victim of these moral and social 
fillaeie? The ruht alternative In Imi>cnahsm 
domination is eo operation federaii'in m ?cime 
form 

The mistake which ^itionah<m f and I hftvc 
m view parhciilarlj tho Nationalism of Fiiroiv? 
with which 1 am more lamiliar Ilian the 


Nutionalism o' the Fast ) make* m this co^Wfion 
perhaps is the confusion of cqiiiKy and' 
independence The viclim of impennism has 


certamU the right lo ask that in entenng into 
an> cs>opention «Jth the I’owers that niav 
have domioatcil lum m the past he shall do so 
on a lasts of eq't’htj of rwit The m«hani m 
by which that can l )0 cvi rcssed actual 
political life inaj l-e difilcult to dcvi»o or 

discover But somehow we must mam^e it 

and we might well have mftnaged it lens licfore 
this and an lnlmll^ of miseo have Ijecn spared 
the world if in the past one immomlistiv Ukc 
impemhsin Lad cot l>ccn confronted os the 
only alternative with another immora!i»ni— or 
if vou will impcssilihsm — like Nafionalisin a 
nationalism uemanning iinumlilied ladeponaenec 
in a world m which independenco and the 
organization ol nnv workable human societv is 
a contradiction in forms 

The danger of a conception Iiko Nationahsni 
as wo SCO it at work m Euroro— disruplitjg 
dismfccrating prcjvanDg tho sod for chaos and 

IrcaVdown— 1 > that it has wathin it certain 
iDsiinctire elements which are entirely good 
and m tho absence of which perhaps we could 
havo DO human societj at all Nationalism i 
a rough and ready way in which we express, 
the feeling that man is a social being that we 

make a corrorafe body that we are in tniffi 
members one of another But inslincts whitJi 
may have growrf out of self preservation mav 
tlicmsotves lecomo means of destruction if 
gnoorreeted ly social discipline and intcUigcnre. 
wne months ago in a theatre someone raised 
tho cry of Fire The audience obejed their 
instinct of self nreservahon rushed to tho doors 
which happened to be closed manv were 
trampled to death There was no fire It was 
a false "lam Those people perished li reason 
of an ill disciplined response to instinct A few 
vreeks later in another theatre the same erv 
of fire was raised The ftlanager juiup^ on 
the sta^ snd m a dramatic voice called for 
Older The theatre was emptied without confusion 
and no one was hurt though this time there vvgs 
n fre and the place was burned to the ground 
In the second case in'stinct was cliecketl the 
first thought was made subject to the second. 
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lo vir of Vitionili'tn iheiefore that it !im 
I ts roots m deep instinct is not necessary to 
justifj It The reh^ious instinct itself has at 
Dmes been raanJeroos— as aifnesS t‘ie Earopeaa 
of religion, the nixs'ocres the Id<|Ui itioo. 
\nd Ixitionaiism is the political religion of the 
niod'^rn I'crld 

Man Is never reallj threatened by eviN 
Mhich are plainly and ob\iou3l\ evil He will 
turn from them. But when evil comes, mixed 
with good or &hle to mas<iuer3d" as good and 
wh^D an unworkable and essentialtj mi taken 
social principle can rally to itself tbednxeof 
a noble ra«sion Uien lodeeil is he in danger 

1 viould not wish to appear to evade the 
application of these very general principles to 
the situation m India, where of all places of 
the world st thu moment fthej are of most 
import 

On yeti many occasions m the past 1 have 
indicted with all the emphasis— passion if jow 
will— Uiat I could command the attitude of 
superiority’ which those of the West have so 
,olien ported to those of the East have 
insi3t«I\iat nnti] this were atkindoaed co^perattoa 
between the two -wunld neNCr be possible that 
the List never would and never ought to 
accept any appraacli save that of absolute 
e-ittahty of sLatui Upon that pnncipte of 
e<Iuahty»of status Induns have eterj right (o 
insist ana should insist. It is a principle which 
coe« and ought to tro far beyond the limits of 
politics and It should be made plain to 
Europotns that bo long os their contacts with 
those ot other races carry tho implication that 
thaw others are infenor iUit so long mil 
cooperation be impossible 

Hut the human and ]U t demand and entireH 
social demand (or ena,ality ‘hould not bo confu->e<l 
with an entirely anti-social Llum for 
~ind<.rendeace the right of an.arcb> the 
re'uiil to ecMjperato Tec it i-. plain that in 
tho minds of %<.ry cninj little distinction is 
luid’ lietweca the claims they are often indeed 
presented as synonvmous Vnl out of that 
confusion may come esen wh<*n there h good 
wall on tdh sid’s lafiaite rat-erj and disofier 
whi h a liiUe chntj of thou„nt might have 
avo ded 


An Appreciation of Mahatma Gandhi 
Mr Reginald Revnolds ivrite' on the 
perNonality and methods of Mahatma Gandhi 
in r/,. CSS Ilcntic 

Vs the iiQjiue contnbulioD of this gre-vt man to 
the world and bj fartha inOst momentous thing 
in modem timi^ 1 would pla^* fir-t hi' sy'teinatic 
application of religion to oolilics Co-ordination 
of communal with iadi«<liia5 marality has long been 
the most patent and c'jiog need of civiliiaiion 
Once more it is to the cr«U of the early ynakws 
tha* the\ recosnirod the moral discrepancy involyed 
tn a political system which justified and sp^atled 
la the tiamc of statecraft alt that was condciTmed 
as heinous and vile in the individual 1 fe Thn* 
orgaaired murder is lasUfied when undvrtakwi p 
the state Orgaaijea robbery is justitieii— m <fi« 
old days as coniuest pure and simile bnt now- 


adays m the name of nianda'cs' and sicred 
trusts Uoiub^tic pnde is passed off as patriotism 

Lying cheating and hjpocri'j are glossed over 
iQ the oaroe of (LpJom'icj All maonei of greed 
and covetousness phjs havoc with the world 
under cover of ‘vital national interests And 
tiMlI y the very people who most strongly 
repudiate the slavery of man to man condone and 
applaud tho slavery of nation to nation 

uandhiji has avoided a like calamity bj Stirling 
as tt were at the other ead He does not depend 
upon a t>ody of iclected followers and a model 
State He starts with an existing state and with, 
the average man the Man in the Street m fact 
He takes a nation as he tlnds it with its ‘^aints 
and heroes and house holders and peasants and 
paupers its sinners and cowards lU strong men 
and Its weak men And this Jie touches with lus 
philosophers stone drawing the lineaments of a 
new nationhood Just as Jesus himsi.lf boldly 
oommanded men as ludividuals to be perfect so 
oandhiji has put this same impossible standard 
before the bcue Not of samts but of common men 
and women is hia material but 'Uch fath burns 
ID ib« great heart of hi* that he a rire« to be the 
architect of Ctopia 

Sow this IS folly as the world metsiirea 
wisdom but It IS the divine folly of bt Irancia 
and the great fools ot Christendom failure one 
might say is inevitable and with what joy the 
woildly wise point out the numerus times and 
places where the Mahatma has faded ' How does 
the man expect they ask that ordinary people 
will follow his caching lie is playing with Gre 

They havd leasons for it is with the tire of 
Truth that Oaadlwi is playiog My Experiments 
with Truth was a very apt title that the Mahatma 
gave to the story of his own life and he knows 
how the Truth burns But he knows too that 
whatever the agony and (obs upon the way, the 
coal justifies all thiogB In the pursuit of his ideal 
be counts no cost too great. He knows that what 
ever gun may «eem to be won by temporizing with 
Truth all is IobS id the long run ^lagna e^t 
vcnta> et prwvaUbit mi.ht well be his motto 

bo while you and I are dablling in the shallows 
of reality tins Great taptain goes boldly into the 
deep and bids his followers go with him fearlessly 
Doultle's there were many on llie Ibenan shores 
who jeered at tbat fool Columbus \et, Lad Colum- 
bus faded and penshed with all his men his 
failure would have been nobler than the greatest 
«ii«»ss of Ihoso who jeered So itu» wath Gandhiji 
and with US his smallest failure is worthier tLan 
our greatest victory 

Uut if IQ our crude raatenalut way we must 
measure all tilings with this tape— measure of 
SMCces" ' Gandhiji still tnuoirhs lor la ®r>te ot 
every setback he is luiluing up slowly an 
ittdeslruetible edihee Just because he is working 
with such common material he has nothing to fear 
Gum reaction Dema^o he has included the worst 
elemrats in his scheme of conversion, there is no 
outside force that can destrov what he builds. ,Vnd 
not only It is true iLat his successes vastly out 
number us failures, but it is al o true that every 
failure IS tamed to advantage in the accumulated, 
knowledge of the new statecraft. 
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Mindu Contribution to Urdu Poetry 


It IS not sf^ucrally known that Hindus 
"havp contributed a Rood deal to the enrich 
ment of modern Urdu Piotry dnrinR the last 
luindred >eirs or so Professor Afohan Sinph 
TJheroi writes on this subject in TVir Khalsa 
lici inr 


Modern Until pootrj mny l>o Rad to loRin 
rouKhly from the real IStS A D for fho ureat 
npheavel of the Mutinj the flail passim? aw ar 
of the MorKuI Lmpin. and Iho transloronci. o' 
the political power and soyercumty from Ine 
Compinj to the Bnli'sh 1 rown marked the c> m 
menceuent of a dermito chanco m the ways of 
tmian hfo and Uiought, which chanRO i* aUll 
prcie^ins rpace „ 

EnBiRine m a retrospoct, ono fmos lhat Iho 
Tlimlu ha I been ever eioco the omerponce of 
Urdu o-tiiialla as a dofimto satisfactorj vclnclo of 
poo 10 Eontimcata ant emotions formed and 
developed after tho Persian poetic models, in 
the 17th eentury A D doms lus humble bit for 
Urdu But he docs not appear to haro 
found nvich leisure from his study of Persian 
which claimed his attention iQ pnorily to 
everj thins el«o for it was a matter of caroios 
his livelihood thronah his export knowlodco 
of tins lansuage of fho rulers EIo ha I to 
minister irnnanh to his matenal needs and 
atnisgle hard to live 

J i3t before, and somctimo after the Mutiny 
when there was peece enuality of status 
leisure ond religious freedom and tolerance tUo 
ever present but till then for some centimea, 
dorresot spirit of Behsious Devotion and Cultural 
Consemt sin asserted itself and tho Hindu 
poet began to prodneo Urdu prose and poetical 
wers ons ct h s national sacred lore The 
Printing I ress and the emergence of ao educated 
reading pul he made it possible for Kayasth and 
Kashmiri Pandit writers of the U P and the 
Panjab to turn out a very largo number of 
poetical works of great narrative skill 
phsvcholocical anal j sis and spintual insichL 

ihe Hindu contribution to Slodcm Urdu 
Poetry is strongest on the side of subject matter 
The cultural possessions and pro-possessions of 
Hinduism have receded their due expres ion m 
Urdu Poetry of tlie last half rcntnir On the side 
of form tho Hindu contribution does not seem to 
be uniformly good even exact or prosodically 
correct or again extraord nanly rctreshin,, or 
pleasantly ne v though of the work of some 
poets at least, the reverse could bo sad with 
ample justification But here too tho cultural 
prepossessions of the il ndus— Superionty of 
matter to manner apint to form mind to body 
and the 'esthetic disregard of the first for the 
second m each case has asserted itself and 

S nted bun from securing as much of precise 
minute workmanship and formal 
preciseness as is dear to the formalist who 
cons uera alt that as the siiie duo non of good 
poetry ( which may not be great ) 


Th® College and Village Reconstruction 
T/ie Xahonnl ChnsUnu Counal writes on 
tho iticrpastnK part tint tho coIIprcs nro 
taking jn tho work of villngo rocmstraction 
\ clmllcning sign of Iho times is tho incra^inff 
interest tho collego 13 taking m tho village "hts 
IS well for tho ailligo has j,iicn its l>est to uio 
coUego (ind it is I iit fitting tint tho debt si ould 
lie repaid It is otir invilego this month to 
includo nnolher nddrrss deiiipred to the students 
of tho Scottish thiirch College Ij that tnistcd 
fnend of fho rural people bir Daniel Hamilton 
and to rcmfoTct* his j lea for service Dr bniuliart 
and Ins colleagues are to Ik) congratulated on their 
enterpnso to seennog for the runl case an 
advocate who sp aks with such lilcran distinction 
and unquestioncil authontj btc uaiuel is no 
incro dreamer he has fought with lions in the 
lusincss arena, and out of fho jungles of tho 
Sundarliands ho has carved a co-oporaUvo state 
in which neither a monoj lender cor alawjcr 
can find a place ior those of our readoTS who 
look askance at niral rc-consfmctioQ ^uts and 
other new fancied schemes for 1 uilding She Kew 
Jerusalem wo could wish no f)ctter fato than to 
1)0 washed a'horo by some kind!} storm on, the 
Island of Oosata where tho things bir Daniel 
pleads for are already m action What ho os a 

S nvaio citizen has done Iho nghtly hunks tho 
tato m gilt do to Will betfer piirfoso and v<q 
ate delighted to hear that his ofTvr has >)oen well 
received la tho (jovemmeat of India If his 
echeme could bo earned out on a coniprehensito 
scale and tho need is «urclj desperalo e ougli to 
warrant siah an enleavonr ii would open tho 
cates to a better waj of li\ing for our roral 
I rothers and Sisters and tho doors of worth} oe* 
cupation to thoueaods of our cd icatod > oimg men 
and women who to-day stand idle m the market 
place because no man Im hired them Itisheielho 
conccntiou of a co-opentivo stato makes ancirectne 
appeal wo nro ever calling young men and women 
to rural service but what are wo calling them to? 
Too often all we can offer is a blind allcj a 
can to self sacnfice that leads nowhere , but hero 
IS smucthmg of better promise It is a w ell/ 
considered plan to raise the wliole level of rural* 
living religious fconomio and social to make it 
pwsiblo for tho peasant fo raise his head unasham 
cd to heaven and the best brains in the country 
to baa worthy and thaliengmg employment as 
teujners doctors farmers luiiders business men 
reformers and prophets Thev who uplift the 
village the viUago will uplift them 
U fT construction unit as propounded 

by Dr Butterfield wo have tho co-operative state 
IQ immature It qlTers a practical Christian polic-y 
for lunl service but it tames for lack of leaders- 
It IS here we look wistfully and hopefully to the 
Lhnslian college for it seems to us that it alone 
snpplv the framed leadership of the quality 
the occasion demands The desire to serve is 
everywhere present and the wall to achieve is not 
lacking nut the a\ay to achievement is not ap 
parent How can the enthusiast know tho way 
uiue.3 there be someone to show him ? For that 
someone we look to the Christian college 



Rabindranath Tagore's hlational Anthem 


[Tho procecdinga of the last Karacht session of the Indian National Congress began with the 
stogms of three stanzas of Habindranath Tagoro a Bensali nafionat anthem danaganainana'^dbinarate 
laya he Bharatvbhagyavtdhata.* Ihe Poet leceattr translated alt the ft7o stanzas of the son? 
into English and sent the translation to os for rablication in Tlit iloiern Rmtu Theonginal 
'Sith mu'ical notation, is to be found in the Poets uifa 1‘aitthasila Ed J/Aj 

Thou art tho ruler o! the minda of all people, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny 
Thy natno rouses tho hearts of the Panjab, Smd, 

Qnjarat and itaratha. of Dravid, Onssa and Bengal 
It echoes in the hills of the Yindhjas and Himalayas 
mingles in the music Jumna and Ganges, 
and IS chanted by the irares of the Indtan bei 
They prav fur thy blessing and sing thy praise 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee 


Dav and night thy roice goes out from land to Iind 
calling Hiodas, Buddhists Sihhs and Jains round 
fhy throne and Parsees. Hassalmans and Christians 
Offerings arc brongbt to thy shrino by tho East and West 
to be woven in a garland of lore 
Thou bnogest the hearts of all peoples into the 

harmony of one life 
Thou Dispenser of India's destiny. 

Victory. Victory. Victory to theo 


Eternal Charioteer, Thou dnrest man’s history 

along the road togged with rises and falls of Natiooc 
Amidst all tribnlations and terror 

Thy trumpet sonnds to bcartea those that despair 
and droop, and guide all people in their paths of 
pen! and pilgrimage 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to tliee 


IT hen (be long dreary night was dense with gloom 
and the country lay still in a stupor. 

Thy llother’s anus held her. 

Thy wakeful eyes beat upon her face, 
till she was rescued from the dark evil dreams 
Thou Di'pcnser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, ^iftoiy. Victory to thee 


Tho night dawns, the Sun n$e& m the East, 

the birds sing, the morning breese brings a stig 
of new life 

Touched by the golden rars of TUy lore 

India Wales up and bends her head at thy feet 
Thou King of all kings. Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 
Victory, 1 jctory, Ticti^ to tbeu 


77—13 
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The Cawnpore Atrocities 
^ewspapers have p'ubb'iVted delids ol 
the nwrabers o{ Hindu and litusalman men 
Borneo Tnd children muTdered or injured, 
of the honses of Hindus and Musalmans 
piundcTed ot burnt and of tho nurabet of 
temples and mosques destroyed or damaged 
in Cavjnpore during tbo recent suicidal riots 
These comparatire figures do not add to the 
glory of cither coramunity, but bheVen them 
both Tho Cawnpore atrocities show to what 
depth of degradation human nature can go 
degradation lower than that of brute beasts 
lo whateTer Indian community one maj 
belong one must hang down his heid >n 
shame at tho thought of these diabolical deeds 
The belief of the Indian public that the 
mobs acted under tho director indirect instiga 
tion of and under the miluencc of excitement 
produced by interested parties is most pro 
bably well founded The actual prime morers 
may be ditbcult or impossible to trace but 
there can be little doubt ibout the class to 
which they belong But one can derive 
little consoUtion from such reflections 
Many n decisive battle in lodna history 
was lost because of the coiruptton and 
treachery of this general or minister or that 
AVbo can pride himecif upon or console 
himself with the fact that he belongs to a 
people which produce! so many comipt men 
and traitors ? 

Similarly m rehtioii to these riots neither 
tho Hindu nor tho Slusalmnn cornmnnily can 
derive pride or pleasure from the fact that 
it contains a larger number of ferocious 
fools and cats paws than tho other 

While the origin of these riots has yet 
to be determined definitely, there is little 
doubt ns to who were responsible by tlicir 
neglect ol duty for tlieir prolongation 
Witnesses before both the official and non 
ofilcnl enquiry committees (including a 
Furopean military oOiccr who appeared 
before tho forraetl ha^c deposed to tJ,o fact 
that tho ciocntno and police oflicers in 
charge of law and order m Cawnpore did 
nothing to suppress the riots but behaved 
like unconcerned spectators during scaeral 


days when prompt action would hR\e 
sufficed to nip tho trouble m the bud 

it has also been asserted by many res- 
pectable persons from personal knowledge 
that the District Alagistrate told people who 
wanted his help to (Jo to Gandhi ’ Histon 
may have repeated itself Similar adv ice was 
formerly given at Dacca and other places 
under similar circumstances Such advice 
whether given by tins foreigner or that will 
of course be followed implicitly, and tho 
occupation of the insolent advisers ^11 be*, 
gone ^ 


Not Under Swaraj But Under BntisfPRaj 

The following telenam has appeared iti 
the papers 

London April 21 

The deplorable communal outbreak at Caanporo 
had a seiious reaction on Fnghsh publio opinion 
said Mr Isaac Foot a 1 vbenl delate to the 
Round Tabic Conference addressing a gathenug of 
sympatbireis of Indian aspirat ons Lontmuiog 
ho said Britain is entitled to soj to tho people 
of India (hat sho recognizes tho justice of India a 
cJaim to soU government but their capacity foi 
self eoveraracDt should bo judged b> their capacitj 
to settle tho communal problem 

Hr Foot tUougW there should I e no obioction^ 
in this country to tlio communal question beingf 
referred to the League of Nations provided inajoi 
comoiUQiUes agreed to tho proposal —1 ree rress 
lierm Servioe 

Mr Isaac Foot like other English 
politicians who have said simihr things on 
similac occasions forgot or wilfully shut 
bis eyes to the fact that those communal 
outbreaks have been taking place not under 
swaraj but under tho British raj So while 
wo accept our full share of the blame for 
them wo must also assert the undcnuble 
truth that these riots prove beyond doubt 
tho unfitness ol the Britisher^ to rule India 
This unfitness is further proved by the facts 
that tho older British rule grows in India 
tho more numerous larger and more 
saoguianty do those outbreaks become nod 
that whenever the Hindus and Moslems try 
earnestly lo make a joint effort to obtain 
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self mie b> coididk to an a;;tcemei\t aruong 
themselves, these outbreats have an nneanny 
way of occumng at the nicfc of time to 
give a handle to the foreign opponents of 
self rale to frustrate and mock soch efforts 
British opponents of Indian self role 
argue la a sort of vicious cirde They 
maintain that they are here to prevent 
breaches of the peace between Hindus and 
Moslems When it is {wioted oat that, in 
spite of their alleged preventive effort's these 
breaches go on becoming more freqaent and 
formidable they can only argne that these 
would have been still more frequent and 
formidable but for their presence. Hence 
^ for a conclusive answer to the question 
whether British rule has a tendency to 
check to stimulate communal tension 
iftid ouf^^eats one must wait for the time 
when British domination over India sbaJl 
have ceased When the peoplo of India 
become masters of their couutry then will 
come the time for bolding them responsihte 
for what* will happen here As Britishers 
are masters of the country now and 
Indians cannot do all that is necessary to 
establish communal harmony, the latter 
cannot jostly he made to shoulder all or 
most of the blame for communal ontbreats 
But even after purnn ticaraj has been 
established if there be commnnai outbreaks 
that would not prove our lack of capacity 
for self government any more than sectarian 
and racial riots in Lngland and the USA 
and other independent countries even in this 
twentielh centnry after Christ prove that 
4hoso countries should be brought under the 
^1e of some other foreign power* 


League of Nations and Communal Problem 
ts for refernng the Indian commuoal 
question to the Leigue of Nations though 
We have no objection to snch reference on 
principle, we do not see the necessity for 
such reference Tlio Leagues solution ol the 
minority problem is the standardized inter 
national solution embodied in llinontics 
Guarantee Treaties operating in some twenty 
States of Europe, m some of which there 
are 'Mnslim minorities These Treaties 
have been signed by the original 
members of the liCainie inclnding India 
and Great Bntain The present Bntish 
Foreign Secretary Mr Henderson stated as 


chairman of the Eeigne Council meeting 
held In Jattuar> last that the system of the 
protection of If norities is now a part of 
the public law of Furope and of the world 
As India IS not outside the world and as 
she IS a signatory to the Minorities Treaties 
(he Leagues solution ought to have 
applied to India automatically What a pity 
that what Great Britain has guaranteed as 
good for Furope she does not permit India 
to appropriate' On the contrary, she demands 
that the people of India must agree among 
themselves before they can have self rule 
while Bntish politicians o! a certain class 
and British bnreaurrats give every en 
couragement to a section of communalists not 
to come to any agreement except on antu 
Nationalist lines 


Political Liberties and Rights of Minorities' 

A recent Henter g telegram runs as 
follows 


London April 20 

Id (I e House of Loran ons Mr Wedgwood Beta 
laforoied Sir ^Vd]lam Davison that no hud sees 
tlie TCyilation of ihe All India Moslem Cooferesce 
and also of the All India (Sliia v ) Conference on 
April C OD the subject ot tbo attitude of the UntisU 
and Indian Oovcrnmcnls toviurds tho Congress 
and Mr Qasdhi and pointed oat that thostatmeat 
of ihc Govornment policy made by tho 1 rem er 
at the condadiig session of the Round Tabfq 
Conference and also his (Mr Bean a) speech m 
Ihe llouso of Commons on March 12 had made it 
clear that Vic sew coBshiafioa toast cootam such 
pianmteee as the mioontiea required to protect 
their pol tical liberties and nchts 

GovEicraizsr s lixm Poiicv 
Sir Milliwu Dawson sug'^sled that a statement 
was desiratle to the effect that tho British under 
all arcumslance* would see that the rights of the 
Moslems were guaranteed 

Mr Medgwood Bcnn replied that he liad 
rO'Siated the Government s fixed policy m the 
ma'lfr 


Have minorities in any free emntry any 
other political liberties and rights than those 
possessed in common by all its nationals ? 
Have the majority in India ever tried to 
depnve the minorities of their political 
liberties and rights whatever these may 
bo ? Is it not a fact that tho special 
treatmest and protection which the League 
of Nations Minorities Treaties and Soviet 
Russia give is strictly confined only to 
linguistic cultural racial and religious aspects 
or features and that those treaties aro 
design<sl to prevent any section of the 
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people feeling that thej art a sepantc state 
within n state and owe any narrower 
allegiance than to the entito nation ? 

Sir IVilliam Davison seems to cherish the 
ambition of his nation to remain for over 
the protectors of the rights o! tho Muslim 
Indians He forgets that British arbitership 
of India’s destiny must cease and that it is the 
lluslira Indians alone who can protect their 
own rights with the co operation of the 
Hindus and other communities of India 


Lord Irwin’s Reply to Bombay Muslim Address 

The following passages occur m Lord 
Irwin’s reply to the address given to him 
by the Muslim community of Bombay 

Indian opinion is now str vins to laj the 
foundation of a lioraogeneous nation and if there 
13 one thing more certain than another it is that 
no political society can pro«per or be at peace 
with Itself unless tho ramonties inciudea in itaro 
reasonably satisfied with their condition Therefore 
it 13 BO answer to say that what the minorities 
deem e««ential for their interests are intmical to 
the evolution of Indian nationhood , 

3! as I believe to be the case there « a wide 
feeiinc of apprehension among the miooiitiea I 
would say that the only wise course for the 
majority community is frankly to recognize those 

S prehensions uolOunded though they ma> adjudge 
em to be end he prepared to give them the 
reassurance the} desire and claim until such time 
as of their own free choice the minorities are 
with substantial unanimity prepared to let it go’ 

AVo do not remember that any Oovernor- 
General of India or any other British 
statesman in office ever tried to illay or 
miDiniize the ‘feeling of apprehension among 
the minorities” o! which Lord Irwm recog- 
nizes the existence, by argning that it 
was, ujifftujid.<jd. Qu. tM thfi. 

Muslim deputation which waited upon Lord 
Alinto to obtain separate representation did 
VO at the suggestion of that Viceroy So. 
as most British politicians connected with 
India haie done their best to enconrnge 
separatist tendencies among Indian nnnonticb, 
it does not surprise us that Lord Irwin 
should have delivered himself of the opinions 
quoted above as his parting shot, as it were 
But the passages are self contradictory 
Politicall} minded Indians want, according 
to his Ixirdsliip to lay tho foundations of 
nationhood llo rocoenizes that fact But 
ho advises Indian Nationalists to agree to 
the demand of the minorities even though the 


Jfatiomlista may bo convinced that 
demand is inimical to the evolution of 
nationhood ' In other words, ho advi®®* 
our Nationalists to adopt knowiDgl} 
a suicidal course. And that, not for 
definitely fixed period, but “until such ti® 
as of their own free choice the minont*^ 
arc with subsfautial unanimity prepared 
let it go” Wo do not suggest 11^ 
Lord Irwm said these things with 
sinister Machiavellian purpose — particular^, 
as Mahatma Gandhi Mr Yallabhbhav 
and some other Congress leaders seem 
be of tho same way of thinking as 
Irwm But if his Lordship’s advice w®*'® 
followed, there would be ample opportunit*®® 
for British statesmen during an indefinvth'J 
long period of tune to instigate and encour^S^ 
the mmonties to stick to their ^epara^*^* 
anti-Hationalist “rights” or concessions 
We are anxious not even to seem to 
iD]nstice to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Congress leaders of bis way of tbinking 
are eager to wm self rule quickly afiH they 
Hindus If they were to try to argue 'V"“ 
Muslim communnhsts to couTince them t>^^’ 
Nationalism, pure and undiluted, would be b®®* 
for all Indians even Congress leaders of 
integrity and eromeoce would be unjus^v 
denounced as ill disguised Hindu MahasaPh 
lies We do not suggest (hecauso wo do 
know) that their desi»-o to concede ®‘* 
unanimous or almost unanimous MusJ’“ 
demands springs from fear of any sd®*’ 
denunciation We are simply pointing 
the probable revnlts of any effort on the 
o! Congress leaders to follow 

slow method of reasoning with Musl*^ 
communalists Sardar Pntel was 

in saying in his presidential address t“®^ 
endorsing the demands of the minorities 

right method, nor the quicbest if judged 
ultimate results | 

It IS best to argue and show up 
illogicality and harmfuluess of the sectio®®* 
demands Those who have been doing it 
n long time may have been looked upon 
communalists themselves and as hostile to *“6 
minorities But that does not roat^®^ 
What matters is that already a laW 
section of the Moslim community 
become partly Nationalist, thoi^Kh 
that may or may not be due in *”0 
least to what tho«e logic ridden pers<’®‘’ 
have said and written and published 
need not grudge Congress leaders a raouep'^'y 
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oi theciedtt of bemgnon communal Nor seed 
they mmd being considered narrow minded 
and communalistic so long as they stand for 
logic and justice all round 


“The Hindu Mahasabhas Scheme 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
editorial columns of Neic India of Tlarch 26 
1931 

The A\orking Committee of the llindu 
^ahasabha has passed this week a resolution on 
the minorities question which is nneTcepiioiuble 
in form and substance, it regards Kespcosible 
Self GoTemment as incompatible with the existence 
of separate electorates and is oppo'rf to the 
rcaemtion of seats m a Leeislature on the basis 
■of nJigioa or community The other points in the 
resoiUion arc nniformit^ of fianchise for all 
ctunmAitito no wcightage for "any minorities m a 
LeguLihire no protection to a oajonty eoaimiaity 
je«idtiarj powers to be vested m the federal 
uoTcmmcnt and no alteration of the loand-ines 
of existing Troviaces except after expert examioa 
hoc ^ho only concession to the deoiaods of 
minorities that the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared 
to make is the insertion of statutory safe-enards lor 
the protection of tho linguistic cnliural and 
rolimcus rights of minorities It is true Uiat in 
d'aiins with the problem of minorities the League 
of Nations bss not gone bnond the terms of the 
Hihaaabhas re<c<latioD It India were considering 
the Hmdu Muslim problem for the hrst time with 

S it previous ooramitmonts on either side the 
alVitaUias solution would admirable But one 
lus to compara this with Mr d onah s 14 points to 
realize how wide IS the gulf between the stand 
points of the two communal orgaoizatioiis A 
compromise is inevitable which in some ^pecL» 
will involve a sacnfice of the rights of the iliodtis 
But the pncQ will be worth pacing if India can be 
assured ot Irerfom from outside control and 
comnmnal considerations may be expected to fade 
away before the rcalit es of poiiPcal power 

If a mistake was made in the past, that 
Is DO reason why it should be persisted id 
■tad perpetuated 

As for a compromise we cannot speak 
lor the Hindu llabasabha but personally 
wouftf not oppo.-'iy sewd a warp/muf^v 
(or a definitely fixed short period as would 
wasQ automatically at the end ol that period 
and as would not be p‘‘rmaDenffy or for long 
tnjunous to the cause of democraev and 
nationalism 


‘'Hindu Mahasabhas Lead’’ 

The following paragraph has appeaiwd in 
the editorial columns of the liihore Tnbnne 

^It 13 eecerallj forgotten that to the IHudn 

wsmmiiJj, taken as a wide separafe eloctorates 


more advantageous than to anj other communi 
•' ho system of separate electorates can deprive 
‘he Hindus m six out of the nine provinces into 
"Inch India minug Btirwa i> at present divided of 
their majority nor can you deprive them of their 
htajonry in the Centm Legislature under any 
^erae of separate representation that has the 
l^t chance of being regarded as practicable. It 
Jjllows that under leparate electorates Hindus as 
“mdus will bo ruling both in India as a whole 
“well as m the majori^ of the Indian provinces 
4hat in spite of this obvious advantage ot separate 
flectoratea from a purely communal point of view 
‘ho Hindus have always been strongly and uncom 
f^misiDgly oppos^ to separate electorat’s both in 
*he nrovincca iQ which they are m a majonty and 
*h the provinces m which they are m a minonti 
'hows that the attiti de of the Hindu community 
10 this matter has leen determined a{>ove every 
jhing else bv cons derations of national well being 
There is ample proof of this deterraination in the 
f’areineot which thi Hindu ^laha'abha issued a 
few days ago No form of national responsible 
2i>d>a }s sBvs^Bssr to 
uchieve and wh ch Enslaad is pledged to agree to. 
‘*sajs « compatible with separate coromonal 
■^presentation m the l/e» slature or m the ad n nis 
•lotion wlueh functions for the genervi good and 
*ell being ©f the country as a whole. These 
"hrds contrast adniirallv with the letfei and 
fhint of the statements that have dnnng the ]3*t 
Kw days been issued by more than one body of 
"usiun leader® on the «ame subject 


New Congress Working Committee 
ilie iiamcs of the members of the 
•vorkiDg ComuntteG of fbe Congress for fhe 
^lirTeDt year are given below spelt as in the 
^ongress oflicial booklet confaining kll India 
^ODgress CowDiitlee addresses nnd with the 
J>kmes of the Congre'S provinces to which 
‘hey belong 

1 Shn VaUabhbhai J Phfel tPresidenbl 

Gnjarat 

2 Sbii M K Gandhi Gujarat 

3 Jawabarfal J>ehru V P 

4 Dr Syed Mabtund Bihar 

o Syt Jairamdas Donlatram Sind 
P Bhrj J Si Ben f/JV’Io Jhtzytal 

7 Sfan JamnaUI Bajaj Bombay 

8 &hn K F Nariman Bombay 

9 &hn 31 S Aaey, Berar 

10 Sbriioati Sarojini Naidu Bombay 

11 Dr Mohammad Alam Panjab 

12. Sbri Kajendra Prasad Bihar I 

13 Sardar Sardnl Singh Caveeshar Panjah 
14. Dr M \ Ansan, Delhi , 

15 3[anlana Abol Kalam Azad Bengal , v 
Hiu® of the fifteen members of the 
W’orking Committee three belong to the city 
of two to Gujarat two to 
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two to Bengal, two to tbe Pinjab and one 
each to U r, Sind Bcrarand Delhi Of the 
twenty one Congress provinces, 12 ns, Ajraer 
Andhra Assam Burma, C P Hindustani 
C P Marathi, Karuatak, Kerala Maharashtra 
N-W F, Tamil Kad and Ulkal go entiidj 
unrepresented in the Working Committee 
It has been said that the Working Com 
milteo of the Congress is the Cabinet of 
the President for the year and that it 
should contain men after the heart of 
the president so that no jairing note maj 
bestmekat the deliberations of the Coraroitlee 
If entire harmony were the sole or the 
main object to be kept in view it would be 
the most economical and the quickest method 
of doing work to make the President for the 
year the Dictator for that period with the 
power and option to consult whomsoever he 
liked 

It 18 admitted that in a Working Committee 
or a Cabinet it is necessary for most of the 
members to be persons of same or similar 
views But as no man or group of men of 
similar views can consider matters from all 
the necessary points of view or can be 
infallible in judgment it is often an advantage 
to have a small minority of members whose 
angle of Msion is somewhat, though not 
entirely, different from that of the majority 
For this reason the principle followed id 
selecting the members of the Working 
Committee is not entirely unexceptionable 
As the Working Committee consists of 
fifteen members, whereas the number o! 
Congress provinces is twenty one (it ought 
to have been twenty tuo the City of Calcutta 
being made an independent province like the 
City of Bombay) there is no room in the 
Committee for a representative from each 
province Even if the number were made 
twenty one it might not be expedient and 
practicable to have a member from cverj 
province For it is obvionsly necessary for 
quick despatch of business to have a few 
members from the province to which the 
President for the year belongs Hence it is 
suggested that the number should be raised 
o twenty five, which is certainly not an 
inwieldy number for a big country like 
India This would make it practicable to 
have at least one member from each province 
and more than one from the province to 
which Iho President for the year belongs 
Tho list given above shows tliat the whole 
of south India, including Dtkal and Maha 
rasbtra and almost the whole of the central 


region of India, do not exist, so lar us tho 
Working Committee is concerned British 
India — to use ahurailialing namo— -has an area 
of 1094 300 square miles Of this area, the 
people 111 mg in 0 23 832 square miles roughly. 
iDcludiug Burma and Bnluchistan, arc un 
represented in the Working Committee 

It IS admitted that the persons who are 
in the Committee are capable and patriotic 
and hold i lews similar to those of the 
President But without meaning any dispar 
agement of their capacity and public spirit, 
it may be said that Congressmen of substan- 
tiall) the same qualifications and holding 
views similar to those of tho President may 
be found in the unrepresented areas So, it 
would have been practiciblo to select men 
from some of the unrepresented areas m the 
pUcoof one or mot© ofihe niembers bel^gmg ‘ 
to pioiiDccs from which more than one 
member have been selected 

If tho number of members, of the Working 
Committee were raised to twenty-five, it would 
not bo difScuItto find at least on© capal^e and 
public-spinted Congressman of tho Presidents 
way of thinking from each Congress province 
As Congress work should bo don© m 
each province the Working Committee 
should be lu possession oi infoimation 
relating to the facilities oi the nbsenco of 
facilities for doing such work and tho 
dilhcuUies in the way of such woik to bo 
overcome in each province Local men would 
be best able to supply such information 
It is true the Working Committee roaj 
obtain such information from the Committees 
of the unrepresented provinces But this 
argument followed to its logical conclusion 
would make it unnecessary to have any 
roenibei at all from any province— the 
Presidents office obtaining all information 
from all provinces by correspondence If 
it bo necessary to have any member from 
any province it is necessary to have 
members from all provinces 

In tho Congresa official lepoit of last 
yeai s work (since withdrawn), it was 
remarked tint tho south of India did not 
pull its full weight in the Salyagraha move- 
ment Assuming that to bo a fact, in 
order to remove that deficiency it would 
have been proper and should have been 
considered necessary to select at lea'it one 
member from the Madras Presidency who 
conid have constantly and again and again 
told tho Committee what difficulties or 
nnfavonnble circumstances or defects of 



\ueDtiA tnake*up were rt^spoastble for sneh a 
regrettable state of thmgs in order that m 
the carrent and future years the Sooth conld 
render a better account of jtself But this 
has not been done To outsiders it might 
almost Seem as if the Congress aothonties 
had punished the South for ivhat they consi 
dered its delinquency 

There la Some unconscious humour in 
the reasons given for not including this or 
that celebrity in the ^Vorking Gomiuiltee 
The reasons given for the non incluaion of 
Shn Subhas Chandra Bose may he summed 
Up by Saying that, though be would not he 
In the Committee he has agreed to co 
operate From this let no wrong headed 
man conclude illogically, that all or some 
of tho 6 who are in the Committee would 
, not l^e co-operated if they had not been 
chosciNraembem of it Tho non mclu ion 
of anr South India man should not be con 
strued in any perverse manner because 
Mahatma Oasdln according to bis own state 
luent s^wed a great deal of his success to 
a patriot from that region It is to be hoped 
that no one would be so devoid of a sense 
o! bimionr or of loticality as to conclude 
from the above that Gandbip owes nothing of 
h s snccess to the loyalty or co operation 
of any of tho«e who are in the \'orkiDg 
Committee 

regards keeping out Sfalaviyaji 
it has been said that there could be no 
quMion of oB'endittg Mahviyaji as he i« 
above being ofTended It would not be 
logical or natural to enquire who among the 
Working Committee members are not 
above being offended "\o organiaation 
can add to his status or importance bv 
enrolling him as a member His membcrsbip 
can add to its prestige We are eonnneed 
that it was not meant that he was not sulli 
ciently mediocre to be a member of the 
Working Committee “The kk orking Comnuttee 
deliberately kept him out in order to preserve 
(his independence and freedom of action 
at a given moment. 3Iay the public 
have some idea of the nature of that given 
moment’ Would his connection with the 
Hindu Mahasabha have anything to do with 
that moment ^ “Without being a member 
since the release of leaders, he has always 
been attending the Working Committee 
mMhngs and taking an active part in its 
deUberationa. Valuable as his work on the 
Committee has been the members tbougfat 
that hi» being sabjecled to the Coramitteev 


discipline might prove embarrassing to him 
This arrangement permits the Committee to 
aratt itself of Malavyaji s advice at ih 
deliberations and at the same time leaves 
intact his freedom of action After this 
nobody can suspect that ^there can be 
any taint of lUmrnjyi (SCWl) m the 
Congress “Indeed even the Government lia> 
reooguized hi;, unique position m society b) 
separately inviting him to the R T C ' 
ks Qandhiji had talks with Lord Irwin 
on several recent occasions relating to tho 
R T C, this ob crvation of his shows that 
Pandit lladan Mohan llalaviya has been 
invited to it m his individual capacity not 
as a represeutative ol the flindn Jfahasabha 
In flur humble opinion it would have 
been a sufiicient explanation to say that all 
the ablest Oongi'essmen conld not possiblv bo 
made members f a committee of fifteen 


C W C s Report 

Ihe report of the Congress Morking 
Comoiittce sinco withdrawn contained more 
than one remarL which gave rise to 
criticism Attention h»s already been 
drawn to one snch remark pi that relating 
to South India As the tpse dixii of no com 
mittee can be assumed to be true iiuless 
facts and reasons are given in support of 
it, it IS to be hoped the Working Committee 
will in future avoid making remark-, 
nnsuppoited by facts 

The district of Midnnpur in Bengal was 
luentioocd In tfio Report only m connection 
with the undesirable activities of the Police 
there That would lead one to suppose 
that the people of that district did not 
distinguish themselves by their non violent 
heroism as they actually did 

The writers of the Report administered 
a rebuke to the indigenous section of the 
Press for not ceasing publication in obedience 
to a resolution of the Working Committee 
This rebuke was neither pertinent nor wise 
As the papers were not the property of the 
Congress they were not bound to take 
their orders from it Iforeover the 
Committee had not bad even the 
sense of propriety and the courtesy to 
consuK the journalists before promulgating 
its ukase So far as newspaper men were 
concerned tliere was not much to choose 
between the temper and methods of the 
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alien bnroaucncy which promulgated (he Prcis 
Ordmancf's and those ol! the indigenous 
patriots who issued tlicir Press ukase The 
only difftrenco was that, whereas Gorernment 
wanted to kill or thoroughly {,ag the 
Indian section of the Press the patriots 
ordered it to bo fch th sc It did not occur 
to the Committee that the Sahjngrnhn move- 
ment could not spread and ncquiro volnme 
and momentum without publicity and tint 
unauthorized newspanors would not i.uDice 
for the purpose We are not and do not 
pretend to be infallible but wo claim the 
light to stato tint cveu theunhoroie and com 
niercial way m which mostjournalist:> earned on 
their work contributed to a very small extent at 
least to the success of the movement The 
Committee of course could not be grateful 
to the Press but they ought not to hare 
made themselves ridiculous by their superior 
airs and their hrntu ii fnlvwi It would be 
foolish to question tho undoubted self 
sacrifice and heroism of tho members of tho 
Working Committoe But the md ndual and 
collective judgment of even self sacrificing 
heroes may not be infalliable ^ 


Mahatma Gandhi and Gujarati 

On tho 18th kpril last Mahatma Oandbi 
was presented with a civic address by the 
Bombay Corporation to which ho replied 
m Qnjarati In conclusion Itahatmaii 
explaining why ho spoke in Oujatau said 
not right that they should carry on 
their deliberations except in mother tonrae 
This was quite a correct sentiment 

Gandhijis mother tongue is Gujarati But 
he mua ly mile, speeches a»d carries ou 
delibernlions in Hindi boeanse in liis opinion 
that is the national language —and he does 
this even in provinces of which the mother 
tongue IS not Hindi Therefore the reason 
given by him for speaking m Gujarati m 
Bombay can only mean that at least in local 
and piovincial affnrs it is in his opinion 
only permissible but obligatory to use 
or the most prevalent local or 

inc^ vernacular This is certainly 

"* .1 ^ k''° /“.'‘.I" “'“t. "tat 

ever the subject of tbe deliberations maybe no 
one many place ought to be deprived of the right 
to speak in the most prevalent vernacular of 
that place 

Assuming that-our mterj. * of 

Oandhijis expl corre''‘ be 


obsmwi that (landhiji ought to have spoUu 
looi ^ according to tho Census cl 

1 •-! Uigur s for tho present jeara census are 
notyot availabici, tho nutnbcrji of speakers of 
Wie live most prevalent rornacularts of Bombay 
Citv are 


Jlarathi 

Gnjarati 

Kindt 

Kncchi 

Koiikani 


001 -119 
330017 
173 GlI 
39 621 
52 'ins 


City 51 -1 per cent of 
the popalitton spoke Marathi and only 20 I 
per cent spoke Gujarati It mav be safolv 

the\lv 1 Of JliiJi did nollimi; nut of 
the nay lo using /»? mother tongue In the 
r.rawe of \ationr Is.ombly raectlnss t i”li"h 

the hnsaaires iiroserjh.,1 


.bo hnnaa^s prcscribeT fJrTso aS jJX 

'll' “V” 


Why Not Sladhl In Sindh? 

Uo'i"Srd"”r:nt l,;S’rco'’nVo‘sf s 
"ls"Jt .Ked“-fn'“ V ^h:n§F"T 

sllsfllrp 

resolution in support of which £»rof 

"ill gladden tho lieirl of 'S, T"® 

on proper occasions mother tongue 

Number of Speakers of Hindi 
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their nansber h easily fjund to be far 
liTgpf than the DUtnb''r ol speiktrs of any 
other mdem Indian lang:ua^e Therefore 
j the number o! speaVers of a language is 
to betheonly ormainoniidera^ton snadopttng 
one as the “national language the claim 
ol Hindi Urdu or niudu-.tani is undisputwl 
Hencr* it is quite unnect'ssarj to exaggerate 
the number of speakers of Hindustani 
cocsciousiy or unconsciously That, howerer 
IS sofuet rues done and a higher comparatire 
position among th« languages ol the world 
H as,ignci to Iliudu tani than h srarranted 
fcj correct statistics 

Thus we read lu iacarajya \pril li that 
at a meeting held m lladras Mr S S Itaja 
gopalau stated that 22 (twenty two) crores 
of people spohe Hindi in India ' 


Indian languages according to tlie ceusus ol 
1921, will be found in the following table 


Lscguair 
Western Hindi 
Ilengalt 
leugu 
Sfaratht 
famil 
Panja i 
ILiiastiiaci 
kaaar<--« 

Ony* 

(<uj trail 
MtUsalm 
Western laoiah 
Mn thi 
As^ane 
la am Hind 


Number ol Speakera 
96 715000 
«jWOOO 

23 601 000 
19798 000 
19780 000 
16 234 000 
12691000 
10,374000 
10143000 
9 552,000 
7 499000 
5 652.000 
3 372000 
•727 000 
400000 


Am ng buropcaii Inuguages “^tt af^r 
loglish Russian is 


people spohe Hindi in India’ loglish Russian is The speakers 

» At tie recent Second Lilaary Conf reoco ;\y those 

held in\llahabad under the auspices of the ,f French an t xre ded in numb r y 

r»porlrf^iii Tht Lmlir "cloj'cd m"l lin Ja taoi lie 

^Sout 4*1 croreB and understood by Th mres ,p,ainr nferred by western . ,®p|’ 

Approximately Chincsse was M«ken by 3^*^^ not tmd it in the Census report for ly-l 

aailersian and Aral tc ty 1 crorf'' of speakers of sTestern//«nd| 

ilarathi 192 Ukhs Oujrati 9> '^hhs laojabi oumbers not 14 or 1^ 

l®2 lakhs . Ta ml 1 llut therefore even assuming that Rajasthani 

were jocluded m llindoitani, the. nF’”t*L.?f is not self evident) the “timber of sp ^^ 


, tii anu oocht to bo incluueu id 

were racTud^-m llindoitam, ‘be number o ,s not self evident) the ,5! 

people wLo CO lid apeak and nnderstan^mdii'iMi HindusUni is not even about half the 

PopaUtion of India 

tb» laoBwes of the world would tiO wona or _ 

third. 


The following table is taken from Whitakers 
Almanack which is an easily available boot 

Languages of the World 
(ilother tongues) 

Unguage. People 

Inehsh IbOOOOOOO 

rX,„ 140000000 

San 80 000000 

FrJnch 70000000 

sSnish ^0000000 

iC 60000 000 

Pomguese 25 000000 


On Hindi or Hindustani 
If we are not mistaken the Nehru Cora 
mittec 3 Report expressed tht opinion that 
either Hindustani or Fnglish should be used 
ID tie proceedings of the Central legisl^ature 
In any case under Swaraj that would bo the 

^'*But”sWar os the Indian National Congress 
IS concerned Mahatma Oandhi has expressed 
bis positive diterrainatioQ to not heed the 
dUwd for rnghsh and as he is the 
dictator nobody can say nay 


Poitn-uese 25 000000 dictator nobody can say nay . 

Only Furopein languages have been given ][nd"ui^t*^we’7h™U^L m bullish ^as JIahatma 
uV™w‘'!,I .p»ta. ol the pmcpol^au. doe. b„ Io,»,p M«. 
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hpeikiHR m Hindi before the IVdemlioa 
of CVniobets Ddlu Mahntmu O'lndhi t** 
reported ti liivt ob'^er'id 

la no other toimtrj, dependent or mdeivndent 
had he «eon till-’ deploriMo condition is in Inuii 
lliaf its pooplo shonld ihc n toreicn tioinitrc In 
South Afnca whuh h n thinli pooph’d connto 
there ln-> lK?<-n a loner stmecle for precMcnro 
betxuvn Ensii'h and ItaI (a dial ct of Dutch) 
tilth the rc'ult that the Incli'h cQlonl‘5t^ hw to 
jield to the traro Dutch in recocmzins Inal 
a*! the clTifnl lancnive on the aatn*' looUnc as 
EnshsL 

The linguistic uifornntion supplied b) 
ilalntma Gandhi about *^011411 Africa requires 
to be supplemented— froTn • rhamberas 
rneyclopAjdn »s follows 

For vanous reason-j more Duttli Kjioik EnLbsli 
than contonclj Hilingualism is incrcasmt: hiillj 
half the European population now sjioak tnuh 
lanjungos (as a^mst 4 ' )X!r com tu l‘U8) 
One foimh speak only hnulish and ralher Im 
than a fourth onh Dutch It has teen estimated 
that Dutch 19 today the mother lontnie of at-out 
bO per cent of the avhite inhalitanf* of the 
Dnton' \ol IX p 530 

So just as ID South Africa (uc take that 
State as an oratuplc as Oaodhiji has done 
so) large numbers of mdepeudeitt people d 
uso n foreign tongue both Dutch and Voglisli 
being opoken br half the white population 
(and the number of bilinguists is increasing 
there) what harm uould there be if both 
Hindustani and FogUsU were used in our 
All'India proceedings and publications •' Both 
Hindustani and English are after all Indo 
European languages nnd Indians including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs Sarojmi Naidii — 
to mention only Congresswalias have enriciied 
English literature in its broadest sense To 
refuse to use English simply because the 
English people have been and are lulmg 
India would be to deprive oursehes of 
a lery convenient implement and wcauau 
owing to the infenoritv complea md perhaps 
also to sub conscious pique 

Apart from South Afnca there are other 
examples of independent peoples using foreign 
languages In the League of hations the 
number of ''llember States is more than 
fifty English and Trench are the official 
languages of the League But ntt mote 
than ten of these Member States can 
be said to have either of these languages 
as their vernacular The vast maioritT of 
them have other mothei tongues But 
they do not raise any objection to the Use 
of French or English, because they haie 
commonsense. because their peoples are 
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practioi! mm and hocauep they do not labour 
under the jnfcnoritj romjiltx, never liayog 
been conquered hj the Fr< ncli or llio English 
The posttioii of Mali ifmn Gandhi and 
hi" followers is -urh lint the> can afford 
not to argue TIuf miglit hoivover, sa> that 
those who do not object to the use of rrench 
und Foglish in the Lciguc arc Kuropcans 
ami those languages are alter nil Furoponn 
languages But Ibrsinns Inpnncse ami 
riiinosp nre not rtimpcans and arr| 
independent Tliej, loo, liavr* agreed to' 
the use of French and English in the 
Ix'Ague All spot dies an gdiirnlly inadi 
there in either of Ihise longues and translated 
into the other In publications both are 
used In addition to these two languages, 
any dehgate mav u<( his mother tongue 
bis speicb being also translated mto>^renrh* 
or E'nglish This is likt what wouIq be tlio 
case with the Congress if its bosses allowed 
(lie vernaculars of India otlier than Iliudiisfdni 
to l>c used ftt Congriss rewtmgs 


Mahatma Gandhi s bnguistic Example 

Men can make tiuii views known to 
ithore generally by specdi or writing 
Mahatma Gnndhi insists on speaking only in 
Hindustani for \\1 India purposes But so far 
as writing goes lie uses English in Young 
Indut which circulates and is meant to 
circulate all over India. If it bt permissible 
foi him to use English for making his 
opinions known to Indians bj writing, wli) 
should others be prevented from using 
English for making their opinions known 
orally to Indians assembled at Congress 
meetings ^ It is no argument to say that 
Fu^vsb. wauli unk bo u,ud.e.tata<i(i 

bj tho whole Congress audience as Hind 
and Urdu speeches also are not understoot 
by the wliole audience And Gandbvji'i 
Young India also is not understood by tli> 
vast majority of Indians 

We ate not unaware of Emerson s saying 
to tlie eflect that consistency i^ the bugbeal" 
of small minds But great minds hav^ 
reasons for their incosisteneies and smallel' 
men ought to be allowed to utilize thos^ 
reasons 

We knsw from experience gained bj' 
financing the Hindi magazine TisAa* 
Bharat for more than three years that 
btgh-class contributions m Hindi do not 
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appeal to as larpo a clae« cf edacited 
people in India as snch contnbutions in 
Fnglish f g m The Modern lieitetc do 
pur losses in Vtshal Bharat which cannot 
be expressed in le^s thin hve Shorts bat 
which it imy be able to sumve have 
CorapnUonly made us linguistic philanth 
fopists For professionally we are hama 
though by birth Bnhraan And therefore 
we ought not dogmatically ti coocludc that 
the reason why 3Iahatrna]i a Brahman and 
non violent Ksbatriya by vocation conducts 
his All India organ in Fnglish is identical 
with onr reason for conducting The 
'lorfcrM Beiieir m the same tongue But 
neTprtbe)ps5^ there may be some truth 
|o our guess that AIahatroa]i could not 
hare got the -^ame class and nnraber 
, m Hindi a' he does m Poglish 

♦V possible to receive 

the highest education and the largest amonot 
of information through the raedinm of <oroe 
01 onj vernaculars but at present it i« 
iraposs^le 


Motve for Learning Hindustani 
It IS intelligible that by making Hindustani 
tbo only language allowed to be n«cd in 
CwipesS proceedings an arpreciable incentive 
Would be given to the spread of the 
knowledge of that tongue For commercial 
^a»oc9 also it i< necessary for meo of 
onsmess to learn it But for political 
wmmercial and eulturat rea-»ons it would 
not be practicable to dispense with fnglish 
Became (i) the logic of history ha> already 
Wade a larger number of Indians learn English 
than any other Furopean language tii) it 
the most widel) used European language in 
the World for all purpose'- combined full we 
^oquire to know some funpean language 
for culture and intercourse with foreieu 
.countries anil for Indinns En„bsh i> the 
Randiest, (iv) fnglish is the mo t widely u»cd 
Ji'osuage in international commerce and (r) 
It IS one of tho two Jan„uages. used by the 
I^agao of Nations. \s it is necessary for ns 
“ know and u e English for so many 
why entirely tibpo it in the 
'-engress for sentimental reasons i* 


Taboo of English a Mere Make believe 
Frobibiliou or discourag-ment of the Use 
of Pagliih in the Congress has b "‘n hitherto 


more or less a make-believe If we lire to see 
the next Congress at Pun we should expect to 
see whether the taboo had by then become 
a reality— and we should al»o witness our 
literate and illiterate Utka] fneods gathered 
nnder the Congress pavilion following quite 
intelligently Pandit \Iadan Jlohan Halaiiya s 
Hindi Dr Lusari s Urdu Pandit Jawaharlaf 
Nehru s Urdu Hindi Hahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patels Gujarati Hindi and possibly 
S]ts J M S>en Gupta s and 'snbhash Ch Bose s 
Bengali Hindi 

The WorkiDj, Committees Report was 
vntteu and printed m English the Congress 
resolution placed before the Subjects 

Cimmiltee and afterward before the Congress 
at Ranchi were drafted in English (and 
afterwards translated with indifferent success 
into Hindi and tie speeches of the President 
jod of the Chairman of the Reception Com 
mitleo were originally written and printed 
m English Modern politics even inGandhijis 
India IS a western thing So are modem 
economics and industries Resolutions and 
speeclips on modern political and econonuc 
topics cannot at present be drafted with 
sneh nicety and with such provisos and safe- 
guards in any Indian vernacular as in 
Foglish— in future they may and will be So 
Fngbsh should not be hnrnedly discarded in 
theory as it cannot be discarded in practice 


Hindi and Urdu 

Whatever grammarians and philologists 
may say the Hindi written and spoken bv 
an orthodox and learned Brahman pandit 
tnd the Urdu spoken and written by an 
orthodox and learned Maulana are practically 
different I inguages lliough the language of th'e 
common people Hindu and Moslem in some 
regions may be the same and Mahatma 
Gandhi has admitted this fact by writing 
in loung India (Lpnl PX liCt u try to 
learn the Urdu language and Drdu script 
and understand the Mnsalmans insisteneo 
on it 

So Mahatmajis insistence on Hindustani 
means that we non Hindi speakers must know 
ourrespective mother tongues and their scripts, 
know Hindi and the Nagan script, know Urdu 
and the \rabic script, and pace the Congress, 
know Fogbsh and the Rorflan script too borne 
of us may be too old and too busy to learn so 
m-rav things in order to figure before the 
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Congress loud speikere 
children are surely gomp 
time of It If they want to pohticMiy 
up to date they must kuou «t least four 
languages and four scripts 
of course be formidable fmguisb though 
owing to file necessity having to 


Hindi Propaganda in the South 

The effort to spread n knowledge of Hindi 
m South India was started in 1918 says 
Mr K Sintanam The wort was conducted 
by tho Hindi Sahitja Sammelan Allahabad, 
till 1927 when it was found necessary to 
organize a separate Sabin for South India. 

give so much time to Danng these yeare the Sabha has taught four 

there may be a little i information lakhs of stadenta But unfortimatelj our boys have 

minds for certain kinds of u * no firmness of purpose and conseuuently a consider 

Vuuu vfcsuiaa oA 

Ac fnr nld folk like o'Jfselves we must or two It IS however satisfactory to know that 
b/coiSnf?„Ve ;.ed b,ct n„™ber. b, ’iS 

the Congress Eleven thousand students liave appeared for 

these examinations and ten thousand of them now 
possess some certificates from the Sabhx 

1 inniiictir Apan* and Bookishnoss From the bcginmog the Sabha undertook the 

Linguistic Areas ana publication of readers to Tamil Telusu Malayalam 

TTndar iba .lAw rapimp / ^ the Congress and hanarese students and latterlj it hasluiltun 
remme the ieonle of B'^d^iatani speaking an cfflcient press for this purpose Thre^lkhs ol* 
regime tne people o* ^ nnintAntirtnaUi- copies of thee readers have so far be<^ i ‘'uedL 
regions have already be^n uninienuonaiiy consisting of thirtj five different varieties of readers 
placed in a more 'i,<iva«‘'’Seous posuion each of which has run through many editions 
than others and wiU lO fvitute be still The Sabha has conducted its propi^anda wort 

mnpft so hv the mere ftccident of birth at about four hundretl centres and , at tho , time 

other tbincs beine of this report its pracharaks are conductiM classes 
For generally speaking oiner luin^ oeing ^ hundred and fiftj places Over 2o0 teachers 
equal grown up men can^°‘ generally oegiu have bwn trained by the Sabha for this purpose, 
to learn and use an^ understand " 


language which is not vemacuhr 

with as much ease and those 

whoso mother tongue handicap 

would be the greatest South Indians 

and as we shall presently see they liv 
begun already to overcoo^o obstacle 

with characteristic pract'*^"*! sense wd zeal 
And they will succeed ^ *1^® South is 

more bookish than the ^orth So though 

temporarily the less bookjsh regions may 
dominate the more ‘bpokish ones — by no 
means for the first time il* history— the South 
will turn the tables at no distant date 

The following table shows what percent 
ages of the population under bookish 
\us!«u.<A\<5w\u^% wi555siAw>^ 

to the latest educational r®Port and also the 
pronncinl percentages of htcracy or bookish 
ncas 

Provmce P C under msiruhon Literacy P C 
Madras 6 6 08 

Bombay 64 9 b 

Bengal !>6 104 

UP 33 42 

Pnn)ab SC) 4 5 

Burma 5 3 317 

B k 0 33 61 

C P and Bernr 3 1 40 

N’ W F 3G 50 

Assam 44 72 


Last month a public meeting was held lu 
Madras under the auspices of the T M 0 A 
summer school of Hindi with J[r Alladi 
Krishnnswami Iyer Advocate-General in the 
chair \fter other speakers had urged the 
importance of learning Hindi from their 
points of view the chairman «aid that as India 
was on the threshold of great constitutional 
and political changes it behoved every one 
to adopta common language and no language 
except Hindi could become the Lingua 
Franca Lawyers who wanted to become j 
All India men should take to learning Hindi 
immediately ’ 


Hindi in Business 


on the 30th 'March a resolution was passed" 
calling upon all local representatives and 
other institutions ns well as every legal 
medial trading and other Indians to have 
sign boards and other notifications intended 
for the general public in the provincial and 
national languages only as the use of 
English was an admission of tho inferiority 
complex indicative of slave mentality and 
subversiva of national dignity and self 
respect 
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We are cerlainly in faronr of sign boirda 
la Indian scnpts. One of the things nhich 
pleased ns most m Ahmedabad danog a 
brief Tisit wa-j the abandance of sign boards 
in Gujarati script But it cannot be said 
that the use of the English or rather Koman 
Script must always and under all circums 
lances be “an admission of the inferiority 
complex indicatite of slave mentality and 
subversiTe of national dignity and self respect 
L*t puma sicaraj be won — it can be won 
without eschewing English — and then the 
Dp of English will cease to be indicative 
of slave mentality etc In many non British 
independent countries the Roman script 
IS used for business purposes In India. 

we do not see why sign boards should 
not sometirues and in some places be in 
, Englirt also 

-AsVogards oothcations we suppose that 
word includes ncwspiper advertisements 
also If so notifications will aod should 
appear m English so long as there ate 
taglisjj -owspapers in India Congress has 
not yet voted for the abolition of English 
newspapers in India nor has any Kindi 
conference 

We should also like to koow whether 
the Solution under discusbon was onginafly 
omted IQ English or in Hindi If in Fliodi 
^ba^ords taken from Hindi literature of 
pfe^treudian days were u<ed for “infenonly 
complex ? The boycott of what is foreign 
“ay succeed to a certain extent as regards 
foreign goods and foreign fashions but it 
would be futile as well as harmful to try 
lo boycott indiscriminately all foreign 
knowledge ideas,.jdea]s etc. 

But let u« confine ourselves to business 
It should be plain that men of business 
other than small traders cannot do without 
the use of English They must have dealings 
with foreign concerns whether located m 
India or abroad and business with them 
Nnsl be earned on in some European 
for us Eogllsd is iMc mosf 
h-onvenient Indian men of business roust 
send and receive some telegrams and letters 
“ Roman script and some European 
“ugnage and some code using Roman 
script 

Many of our Indian mercantile houses 
hjve trade relations with more continents 
than one Under swanj there will be more 
nch firms. They cannot di«pen«c with 
t^o use of English Let us not therefore 
end ourselves to a dehanl boycott of English 


which has only the deceptive semblance but 
not the convincing substance of reality 
bebind iL 

We depend for our knowledge of modem 
industnes commerce banking big business 
of al{ sorts, finance and economic problems in 
general mostly on English and partly on 
other European publications We had once 
upon a time occasion to call upon a famous 
Indian political leader at his request at the 
palace of an Indian merchant in Calcutta 
with whom he wa® staying for a few days 
As we had to wait long and alone (though 
in vain) in the library of the merchant 
prince we whiled away our long wait by 
scanning the titles of the books They 
related mostly to economics, labour socialism 
ID a broad sense industry etc The collection 
was splendid and up-to date We wondered 
if the owner bad time even to dip into his 
bo ks If he had confined his collection 
to Hindustani or any other vernacular books 
on those subjects ft would bare been 
necessary for him to spend not more than 
a hnodr^ rupees instead of the many 
thousands which be must have done For some 
Hindi writers by original compoaibou 
some by plagiarism and others by 
acknowledged translation have increased the 
bulk of Hindi fiction bat there is not the 
same pecuniary inducement even to translate 
standard works on the subjects mentioned 
above nor ability to do so nor the 
adaptibibty of Indian vernaculars for the 
purpose at their present stage of development 


Compulsory Study of Hindi 
Tbe Karachi Hindi Conference alao passed 
a resolution for t! e compulsory study of 
Hindi in national edncatioual institutions 
How many languages our children are to 
letrn cowpofoori/y cannot be determined by 
paikioitc sentlmenc" aibntr ^htbiotb ougfit" 
to take counsel with those who know 
Pedagogics in all its aspect One s mother 
tongne one must learn It would be advis* 
able to learn a classical tongne — say ‘'ansknt, 
or Arabic or Persian In our opinion 
English should be learnt These make three 
Then Hindi and Urdu in two different 
scnpts according to the Congress prescrip- 
tion must be learnt Thus we have to teach 
onr children five Imgnistic sabjeefs In 
additi suppose, we must pdrait^ 
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dauns of a lifUo raalhemattcs ponpTRphy 
hifttory, f rcienc ‘iomo >=010000 n litllf tlrnwins 
for sc'ontiric purposM and «a on Sh«H^ wo 
have any mnsic or inintinff or 


The Question of Script 

Vt the Karachi Hindi Confonoce Mr 
Kalclkar of Ihc Oujamt Vnlynpith «>» ropcrtc«l 
to haTo Bad that t\ie ilindnstani Unj \uko w 
S anskrit charnctors could alone he the 
linKiin franca of tndm Perhaps ho 
meant NiRnri charicters lor in Indn 
there are dilTeront Sanshritic acnpU 
The Sanskritie alphibet is ndimttedly the 
most scientific and phonetic of all those in 
nctnot rise in the world lint it is not 
absolutely scientific and plionotic. Moreoror 
it 13 not so convenient for pnoting type 
writiUR and telegraphy as the Roman script 
For its convoDioncc in these rospecU it is 
gaming ground where it was not formerly 
ptovoleut cjj m Turkey in Soviet Russia, 
etc. lu the latter the Latin alphabet has 
been adopted by 30 nationalities formerly 
employing Arabic script and thoso without a 
written language resulting in increased 
literacy 

Cat the Roman or Latin alphabet or 
script IS neither scientific nor phonetic 
It may be made phonetic to some extent 
by the use of diacritical marks Rut one 
used to such phonetic uses of the Ixitin 
script would find his difficulties of learning 
and correctly pronouncing European 
anguages increased 

Hindu Indians would vote for somt 
Sanskntic script, but 'llusalman Indians in 
l,eneral will not at present perhaps »ote foi 

Sanskritie script 

Perhaps the best ultimate solution will 
bo tho adoption of a phonetic script all 
over the world, such as that used in short 
hand of some kind or other 


Our Linguistic Suggestion 
In this issue we have devoted perhaps 
what may appear to be too muen space to tho 
question ol the language of Congress proceed 
mgs But the subject is important and if 
we want to have the advantage of tho 
political knowledge and wisdom and 
intelligent assent of the largest numbet 


of tho intelhgeutstn and othi’rs ire 
ought tii dorole some thought to it. In our 
opimmi the proceedings of the Congreas 
ought l<» he conducted in Hindustani nr 
Pngli*.!! or tho (most pronlint) lernaculy 
of tlio proiince where a se’.sion Is hold 
If A speaker cm speak in Hindustani, he 
ahniild Rptnk in iL If not he should hare 
the option of speaking in Etigli>h or in the 
lernACnlar of tlic province If ho Bpe-iks in 
n i< macular other than Hindustani his 
Bpeech shmld bo translated into rnglish nr 
Iliiidu^tani llnetl). the method followed hy 
the I^eigui of Nations should be adopted 
We hue made these suggestions in order 
thit then, mnj bp intelligent voting in 
Congress and intdligont following of its 
proceedings instead of uninfonu'd lotmg 
under the irvtluenci of this great leader or , 
that, and in order that tho political fupicity 
of thoso who hitherto did not speak in 
llindiistani but in Fiiglish and who cannot 
now nequiie n sutliciont nixstory of 
Hindustani m ly not be lost to the r,*ngrcs« 
and tho <• luntry 


Languages of the ‘'Commonwealth of India ’ 
and Congress Language 
11 k following Is to bo found m the 
Supplementary Report of the \ehTu 
< ommiUte page 23 

In aixxinlancc witii ihe Mm resolution of Uie 
I iickoow Confcronco wo also rocomwend that 
the followio" new < huso be addM to the ontnnol 
recximmeodalioos aher claiLse 4 under tlie new 
headiD? Lancuat.e (p 1031 

4 A (0 The LangaoKe of the commonwealth 
sUoll be KmdusiaDi whuh maj t>o written eiUier 
m Nacari or in Uni 1 charoettr Tlie uso of the 
English lauguago Rliall l>e permitted 

( 11 ) In provinces tho principal longuoKO of a 

I rovince bIuU be the official hnguairo of thq- 
province iho nso of Hindustani and English shalll 
bo permitted 

This recommendation was in accord with 
the following passages in the Nehru Coin 
mittees Report page 62 

A democracy must t-c well mformeil and 
must be able to understand and follow pubhc 
a^irs m o der to take an eflectivo part in them 
It la mconoeival le tliat a democracj can do this 

II a f^ga language js largely used It beromos 
es^ntiai therefore to conduct the busines-. and 
politics of a country m a language wluch is 
underatood by the masses. So far as the provinces 
are ooDCcined this must be the provincial lan'roage 
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“W e are wrtainly not against tiie u e of 
Engli h. Indeed from the necep«vties of the 
sitnation we fe»! that En„li h must, aa at prea^t 
contince for «orae time to, eome to lio the n^t 
convement medinm for di^bate in the wntral 
lesislature AVe also liclieve that a fpreien lan^ 
age and Ihisishkeb to i 

for U3 to develop contacts with the thought and 
science and life of other countries. «e are how 
ever strongly of opinion that every effort should 
be II ide to make Hindustani the common 
linfui -e of tlic whok of w . 

hall of it [This is not a fact Ed J/ /?| But 
granting all this provincial Lswruages will haw 
to be encourised an<lL if we wish the 
to make rapid prosrre>.s we shall have to gel it 
to do Its work m its own language 

It is not jet three years since the above 
recommendation was made and the abort 
passages written In the interval the poll 
tical enlightenment and wi dora of the 
•conntV have advanced with such rapid 
strides' and oar vernacular' in general and 
Hindustani in particular have enriched tbeir 
vocabularies and literatures to such an 
nuimagined eitent that the need of English 
is no^longet felt— apparently of 
So a linguistic revolution has been effects 
in less than three years Linguistic 
Inquilat tiniahad “Long live Revolution 
then 80 that hereafter m the glorious 
future ahead there may be siroilar yearly 
monthly weekly— nay duly revolutions 
Even after becoming “fff 

portions of India and nndouh^ly the 
strongest power in the country (he Rntish 
rulers did not displace Persian as the court 
language within the period of three jein 
But we nationalists before we have won 
bwaraj and during the period when we were 
only proposing to have it we , AT 

already (apparently) dispensed wi^ English 
This shows our siiperioiity to the Fnglish 
AVe can tolerate the gift of Aluslim rale 
in the shape of the large number of Persian 
and Arabic words and phrases in Urdn 
IgBut Fnglish IS intolerable 
^ A man may be in all other respe^ a 
^ servant of the country but we roust not 
avail ourselve'. of his services in connechon 
with the Congress if he be too busy or too 
old or too something else to be able o 
master Hindustani as well a« ne uia 
English in the plastic yearo of life One 
can clothe ones bod? m Kkaddar in the 
course of an hour but one cannot clothe 
his ideas and thoughts and opinions in 
Hindustani so quickly 


Conference of Muslim Nationalists 
Ihe Conference of Muslim nationalists 
from all parts of Indn recently held 
at Lucknow under the presidency of Sir 
All Imim marks n distinct and welcome 
stage in the progress of the Indian llnslim 
community towards nationalism pure and 
simple It was more representative of 
Muslim India than the so called “All Fifties 
JIusIim conference held previously nt Delhi 
which was really a conference of those who 
are under tbe thumb of the British bureau 
cracy and Sir Fazli Husain Tlie Lucknow 
conference was largely attended The position 
in Muslim 'Ocietv of those who attended it ■' 
and of those who took prominent part in it 
was not in the least inferior to that of the 
sepirotist vh< a'semblwi at Delhi 


Sir Ah Imam s Address 


Mr Ah Imam s pr sidential address was an 
expression and embodiment of tbe oatiocal 
outlook in all respects He did not plead for 
anything sectional or communal 
He began by saying 


That day » big patbenng reminded him o( the 
Morlei Alinto Reform days when the nncnlxr p( 
snpportcra of the Joint Etertorale Scheme rarely 
excised the nomber of hngers on a man a hand 
He himself belonsed to that school of uoliscal 
thought which laid groat stress on. Separate 
Flectotates and was m fact a, member of the 
deputation that waited on Lord Jhnto in 
Hut in iho mtorval bet veen 190!> and 1909 he h^ 
lime to CTirofulJy study He question and definitely 
came to the conclusion that Serarato Flectoiate 
« as not only the negaUoD of Indian nationalism 
tut also positively harmful to the Jlusliras them 
selves As early as in lOuO he had raised a voice 
of protest again t separatism but at that time his 
views were condemned both in tho press and on 
the platform by the Slussalmans almost to a 
man To-day after 22 years, he found himself 
in the presence of a gathenns of JIusImi repre- 
sentatives not only of all provittces of India, but 
also of several powenul orgauirations, and 
virtually the entire Moshm mtellipentoia To-day s 


Hie I'revident^lect of the conference had 

been amply Hooded with messaffes from every 
corner of India from different leaders who one 
all insisted on the basic principle of jo nt 
electorates Such a trend of events was eitreinely 
msUfyimr and showed that the Afusalmans of 
India were not behind any other commumty 
in aphotding the tanner of a common and omted 
Indian nation. 
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1 veatare to propliesy said Sir All Imam that 
this movement among the Indian Muslima wUI 
gather force which no power on can 

thwart There is no need to despair Time and 
tide are with us 

He proceeded to observe 


He added 

V new politiuil orientation was clearly mamftet 
among the people of North Western, irontiec that 
was a auro sign of mtionalistic solidarity wmch 
was fast developing in India There was anther 
soorce of hope Lvcn in such limited Joint r lec- 

XXV J.1VVVVVV-. vv — V. .V tontes as m universities and chambers of commerM 

If I were asked whj I liave such abiding faith tho commnnal factor was quickly disappearing In 
m Indian nationalism my answer is that without his own province of Behar there ."era recent 
that India s freedom is an impossibility Separate instances oi c\ec‘ion3 of Monlavn Abdni 
electorate connotes negation of nationalism Mr Ah JIanzar which clearlv showed that the 
Political problems are but reties of social fonas character,, and capacitj of the candidates ton 
1! 1,011 erect an. iron waW. between community and aucceasiuUy overcome communal preiunices laey 
community m their polities you do destroy thesocial had l»th been return^ one to the provinci^ 
fabric Day to das life will become unsupportablo if council and the other to the University beoafe by 
you msi&t on building political barriers Nationalism overwhelming Hindu votes agamst strong Hindu 
can never evolve from division and dissensions candidates Once there were joint electorate 
Consider the implications of separatist clauses in the cliaraeter the capacity and personal lead of the 
the constitution The plea is that tho Muslims are candidates would surely overtop communal pre- 
nutnencallv rafenor dehcicut in education and radioes The world has progressed too far to have 
economically backward The argument is then any other code of political conduct 

tlS'g» “ H". «« ‘"B iBCent T^ta .n . 

SShon It IS token for granted that every Hindu some towns \n the Hnited Provinces C 
13 a potential enemy of Mussalmana I do not jt was true that onlj recently terrible tragedies 
believe in these generalizations, but should they had been enacted at Benares Mirzapur Agra and 
be assumed true what are tho logical imerences / Cawnpote. Thera were many who believed that 
They are first tho Muslim is too weak to look they were due to agents proiocaifurs Others 
after himself secon^y the Hindu, aa an enemy is believed that they were brought about *5 y the 
releatlesa and finally the n^ssity for protective goooda element of either community This was 
clauses ID the constitution I do not behove that oota place to determine what ivas at the root of 
su^ protective clauses will affom any protection these disasters lie earnest!} hoped that they were 
unless they had some sanction bemnd If the ugjy matters of the past It was a matter of regret 

MusUra. cannot protect tumself and the Hiodn will that there should be serious endeavoura to make 
not protKt him then the sane ion must on political capital out of them. All efforts should be 
third party Is not that devoted to prevent those repetiuons and to wipe 

Does IS not snow that the separatist notion IS basM off bitterness engendpred by them This was a 
upon, tho support which cannot be lound tti this psychological moment for India and tho plain duty 
coimfry ’ This is tantamount to the pwT^tintion of all InSians was to restore communal harmony 
of tutelage Is it surprising then that tlw nationalist not to give a handle to the Churchill group to 

Mnah^ obstruct the introduction of the great coast^tionaJ 

to subscribe to tho embodying of separation clause reforms titot were in sight 
in the constitution ? 

xAs regards reservstion of sent* in Councils 
weiglitage etc Sir All Imam observed 

There is a school of thought that is desirous of 
implemeating Joint Electorates with conditions 
These liave been referred to as reservauon of seats 
weightagq etc. Here again my personal view is 
that these are snares and on examination will 


I Lucknow Conference 


Principal Resolution i: 

WliiUt the presidential address and some 
other speeches at the Lucknow nationalist 
...vvv ..V VV...VO ovv vv v.x~....i..xuv» X,. MusUni conferCuce were entirely free from 

\eaA "10 thic inevitatile tesuU o\ impeTativ© preswico b\ie \n\o\ ol coturauaa\isra and were 'broadly 
of some eitraneoua authonty I hike the liberty to national in outlook the same cannot be said 
impress upon you the obsious necessity of takiog th© nrinfmnl rnvr,liitinn .X 

a straight TOurae of insisting upon Joint Electorate. resolution passed at it wbicK 

undisfigored by conditions There is so much said ruoa as totlows J 

about the sliaro of Indian 31iisliras in ccmccssioo That having secured a genera! agreement to thV 
loot I do not lelieve that sllarc can be fixed by matters w hirh affect the interests of the nation at 
a statute ills share will be in the proijortion to large (11 that there sliaU be prevision of the 

*1® towards tho obtaining and fundamental nghts m the constitution guaranteemg 

L ^edom The Mos^lmn to all citizens protection of their culture 

u The stalwarts of North l^guage script education profession and practice 

nf.T,«rkn,i7i?« I , ^ millions of of r^igimis endowments and economic mlerests 

That the fundamental nghU and personal 
?^^,^.i'i In the futiiro ofllndia laws shall be effectively protected by ^eaflo 

for a Hindu Ilaj or a Mnslim proTOions to be embodied m the umstituUon^ 

lai The soaeraguty rf tho peoples of India will (3) That the future constitution of the 

country shall be federal and residuary ^wers 
of communalism That should be jcur goal and shall vest with federating units ^ 

wwarda that end you ehould make your sacnficeii (4) That all appomtmeats sliall be made by 
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I*Qblw S-'rvicc djutnii'ion v'onlins tj the 
minimmi stanhrd o! efficiencj without nt the 
Avne (1IU3 depriving any community of its 
fiir share la servicsa and that in lower grale 
DO moaopoij shall bo pormillt-d. 

(>) That Smd ahall bo coastifntctl into a 
sepi^te province 

/O) Tont flio Xorth IVest Iroatier Pronnce 
and Bilnchistaa shall have evactly th** svne 
form of Govcmm'nt and vlmmistralion as in 
other proTtncos in Hnlish India, and 

U) That tho ^atloaalLst Mnslim Parly stronaly 
holds the view that a sett]em'‘'3t of ontstandiog 
onstions relating to the measure and ro^'thod 
of representation m lederal and Provincial 
uigblatures slioild bo based oa tho following 
principles 

ni TImver«al adult franchise 
(III Joint electorates 

Hill Reservation of seals m tederal and 
ironn'iil L'gisUtures on the population biiu 
for miponlies less than 30 p»r cent with nght 
*‘o ranVjt additional sails 

ftvi having regard howeier to tho present 
nniortniiy® position in the country particularly tlie 
propaginda cirnal on bv a bod? of Slussatmans as 
weu as the altitude of certain sections of other 
coninaniti«e and with a desire to s 'core a speed} 
>“ty»ros8t as I create a poaceful atmosphero >o 
the couatrr this Nationalist Jtuslim Conference 
H prewrod to negotiate for a settlement of 
outstanding onestions on the basts of joint 
oleotorato and adult trancliisc 


e recognua that the leaders of the 
Cooterence were obliged to pass a resolotioo 
like the above, which is coramonalistic lo 
the mam with some adraisture of the 
Bationalist element in order perhaps lo get 
the support of as large a section of the 
Muslim community as possible to the idea 
of joint electorates We may also hope that 
those who moved and supported nationalistic 
omendments to the resolution are the pioneers 
of the larger nationalist Muslim coramnnity 
to be The fact that the claim to weighlagc 
has been given up i» a matter for congra- 
tnlaiion 

Speaking generally, the first and second 

f 'auses are not open to objection 
.Jj A? Ahf Alivi^ v'iloyjv‘5 w? Jwe 
^ vesting the federating units with residuary 
power Federated India mu»t have a strong 
central government, m order that the centripetal, 
unifying and strength giving forces may be 
conserved and developed and fissiparous and 
centri/agal tendencies may be di»oenraged 
and combated In no other way can ,Indiab 
existence as an independent and free political 
<;ntity. able to defend lUelf by its own 
strength bo assured 

The United ‘States of India to be are not 
comparable to the United States of America 


I'l— 15 


bU 

The British provinces of India are not autono- 
mous units coming together lolantanly to form 
a federation What little antonomy they 
hiTo at present is a gift of the Central 
Oovemment That they may boeonio some- 
what more autonomous m future, is another 
question Muslim commnnahsts want reaiJtnry 
poners to be vested in the provinces, most 
probably because they fear that their inter- 
ests will not be safe in the hands of a Hindu 
maionty in (he Central Oovemment It is 
true there will be Hindu majorities in many 
of the provinces also That is the reason 
why Muslims want three more Aluslim majority 
Governors provinces namely, Sindh, 
Baluchistan and \ W Frontier Province, 
■n addition to Bengal and the Pnnjab, in 
order that as some of tlieir leaders have 
IranJOysaid the Hindus in these fa'p Muslim 
majority province# may remain liko hostages 
for the good behaviour of the Hindus lu tho 
Umdu majority provinces 

If our provinces were separate Stites nith 
direct subjection to Great Britain as the only 
comroou clement in their political stalus, and 
if the fact were that they were going to be 
DOW senarately independent but for tho sake 
of developmg greater strength and a more 
edicicnt administration tliey were federating 
by giMog UP part of their sovereignty 
and keeping the rest to tbemsehes then 
one could understand residuary powers 
vesting 10 (hem But the facts are quite 
different 

In the fourth clause the underlying 
idea IS medieval and communal, namely, that 
the unit of the State is tiio religious 
group Butthe modern idea is that the unit of 
theState is tho mdividnal citizeu, whatever hi# 
religious belief or disbelief may be In a 
modem State, thero must be the open door 
for taient irrespective of creed or ca>.te 
To be strong, efiicient, prosperous and pro- 
gressive, the modern State must secure the 
•mer.\avxv&' affir-viiuy' .\p .'if .nnvihvvw Aiv 
auy given emolaments To plead for jobs for 
any community on the basia of a mmimura 
standard of efliciency is practically to conserve 
ita backwardness as well as that of the 
entire nation Thero is no objection, 
however, to the making of special pron 
sions for raising the efficiency of those who 
are backward by education and other means 

bo, thofonrth clause is a result of thinking 
communally and cannot make for raising the 
standard of efficiency of the communities lu 
whose supposed interests it has been framei 
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I Tcnturo to prophcsj. saiil Sir All Imam thit 
tbs moreTooiit among tKo Indvan Musuma 'aui 
eathor force whicli no power on «trth can 
thwart rhoro i-> no need to desptir Time and 
tide are with 

He proceeded to obbirvc 


Ho added 

\ now political oncntatirm waw cbitly mandcst 
among tho people of Norlh-M estem I rentier That 
wasaauro sign of natioruhstic eolidantr. ''bc't 
was last developins in Indix There wiw anther 
source of hoi ' tvtnm s ich limtleu Joint r iec- 

.v — . — lontea as in iinuirsttics nnl tliamlicrs of commer^ 

If I were asked why I liavo sneh aUding faith the commuoal fa tor «m fimckU disappearing fa 
m Indian nationalism nn answer is that without hu own nronnw of f oliar 
that India 8 freedom IS an impossilnhti Semrate lostan^ of elec ions oMIoiilau Vidul 
electorate connotes negation of nationalism Mr Alt Manzar wlncti cWrlj showed that the 
Political problems aro hut rcllrc of ro lal forces tharwter and tnpaoil> of the mndidalM ba t 
It Ton erect an iron waW between eommwiv\ty Mid anece^fwUi osewome wy«w\\\t\a\ pn-piteca Ltuii 

community m their politics you do dostroj the social liad !y)lh Iwu rcturaod. onp to the provmci^ 
fat no Day to daa life will becomo unsumiortalio il council and the ollur to the Unnensity Senate u> 
jou msi‘t on building political Isirricra Nahonalisra overwhelming Hindu votes against strong Ilmdu 
can never evolve from division and dissensions candidates Once there were joint electoral^ 
Unsulerthe implications of separvUsi clauses vn thochaiarter the caiiacity and personallcvi ot the 
the constitution The plea is that the Muslims are candidates would surely overtop communal prC- 
numencally inferior dehcicnt m education and indices The world has iroCTcssed too fir to have 
economically i'ackwanC Che nKtutnetit ts then anj other oade of political oonducL 


developed and it la asserted lluit thej would never 
succeed in polls in the face of a powerful Hindu 
opposition It 18 taken for granted tlmt every Hindu 
is a potential enemy of. Mussalmans 


Ko theo referred to the recent riets in * 
,ns m Hie United Provinces * 
true tliat onl> recently terrible lragcdi<» 


believe in these generalizations, but shimld ihej jjad i,(yn onortoil at Heimres Mirrapur Agra and 
he assumed true w liat aro the logical mloreoocs •* cawnporc. Them wore many who liolieretl that 
They are fl^t the Muslim is tw to look ,rero duo to anenls i rotewafewr/ Others 

after himself swin^y the Hindu as an enemy is belwvcd that ihev were Iroiijit ftl>oot<^y the 
relentless and finally the occossitv for protective goooih element of either community Tlita was 
claims in. the constitution Ido not bchMo that not a place to detennme vvh.atwa>al tho root of 
such protective clauses wil afro^ any these disastcw He eamc»ily hoped that they wore 

unless they hod wt^o snpction behind uiem If t^ g„(y matter, of the past It was a matter of regret 
ilnslim cannot protect bniself and the liin^ will Ijq senous eodeavoura to make 

not protect him then the «aoct on on politiol capital out of them All elTorts should bo 

the third party , aevoted to prevent theso repeiitions end to wip^ 

Does 18 not show tliat the off bitterness engendered I y tliem This was » 

upon the swport which cannot bo fo un d >n this psy etiological moment for Indus and tho plain duty 
^ T of all Indians was to restore communal harmony 
of tutelage Is it siupnsing then thattlwnition^t and notto give a handle to (ho Churchill group to 
Muslim who cherishes the idea of freedom scorns obstruct the introduction nf tiiw erpAt r^wxi^tutinual 
to rabsente to tlio emtodyme of sowntion ch.i«! ?SJSfh?t 4“f?io sSt oototitooooM 


in the constitution '■ 

As regards reservation of seats in Councils 
weightage, etc Sir All Iioani observed 

There is a school of thought that 13 desirous of 
iTOplementing Joint Elpctoratca with ronditiona 
These have leen referred to os reservation of scats 


Principal Resolution in Lucknow Conference 

IVliiM Uio presidential address and some 
other speeches at tho Lucknow nationalist 


weight^? etc Here again my personal view is -tr f speecnes at uio LiUCEnow nationalist 
that these are snares and on ezammation, will Jinslim conference wero entirely free from 
V'aA On \'ns anv«v\w'dkfe vt®n\\ vfi m-pen&iaw prospBnee vnt vA cmmnmitfiaaTn ani were 'oToaffiy 
of some extraneous authority I take the Iiterty to national m outlook tho same cannot be said 

undisfigured by conditions There is so much said follows if 

about the share of Indian IfusUras in ronccwion That having secured a {.en-ral agreement to thV 
. believe that ^altaro ^ be fixed bj wvattere which atle^V the interests 0! the nation at 

?■*" be J» tbe proportion to htco (1) that there shall be provision of the 
nt makes towards tl eobteiDmg and fundamental rights m the constitution guaranteeing 
® ^1.“ °“. 1 *’* citizens protection of their culture 

stalwarts of North lyiguage script education profession and practice 
the teeming milliona of of religious endowments and economic interests 
Er.n^H r,? . (2> That tho fundamental nghts aud peroouaJ 
luthefulwT© of iMia lavra ak^l be effectively protected by Bpecifio 
Ra^i^ TtiA Muslim provMHons to be eniliodied m the constitution 

SVJks K®°^l peoples oflndia will (3) That the future constitution of the 

by t^ts (^ntry shall be federal and residuary powers 
of communahsm That should ^ yoor goal and shall vest with federating units 
towards that end you should make your saenfleea U) That aU appointments shaU be made by 
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^qMig S-^rvice donnussioa ta the 

numnun stanlird of etiiciencj v.ithou* at the 


•ane time depnvins any coinninnily of its 
fir share la semccs and tlut m lower ei^le 
no monopoly shiU lie pornvitted 

( i) That S ad shall ho coa'jtifiitod into a 
eeparat’ provinoe. 

( ) That tho Norlh \\ eat I rontier Province 
aal Bi'achbtaa shall havo exactly tho same 
form of GoTCrnin'*at and ailminiitration as m 
other proTiaces in British Indii and 

(() That tho Nationalist iluslim Party strongly 
holds lh“ view that a settlement of ontatandins 
40e!.tioas relatms to the m^osare and method 
of ropreaentation in federal and Provmoul 
Lesulatnres BhoulJ bo based oa the fotlonins 
pna'’iples 


(i) Dm7».r«al adult franchue 
fa) Joint electorates 

(ml Reservation of seats m tedoral and 
Provm lal L'^isUtures on the popalatian buis 
lor mmont as less than 30 p'r cent with right 
• tJ roa\ t additional scats 

uv) ilavias regard however to th'» present 
unfortunate position in the counlrj particularly the 
prjpaginda cirnod on bv a body of iU satmans as 
well as the att tnda of c>rtaia sections of other 
wmonnitiea and with a d«ire to sacarc a «p«d> 
settlftmsut and create a peaceful atmosphere m 
the country this Nationalist Mailim Conference 
u prepared to negotiate for a seulcroeot of 
PUbtanliog one tiona on the Ihms of lomt 
^lectorato and adult franchise 


We recosniza that the leadera of the 
Conference were obliged to pass a resolotion 
lilte the above which is communahstic lo 
tiio mam with gome adraiiture of the 
oatioaalist element, m otder perhaps to get 
th“ sopport of as large a section of the 
’Inslini Community as possiblo to the idea 
uf joint electorates We may also hope that 
those who moved and supported nationalistic 
amendments to the resolution are the pioneers 
of the larger nationalist Muslim community 
bo. The fact that the claim to weightag© 
his been given up is a matter for congra 
tulation 

Speaking generally the first and second 
l^auses are not open to objection 
!v As to the third clauso, we are opposed 
vesting tho federating units with residuary 
power Federated India must have a strong 
central government, m order that the centripetal 
Unifying and strength giving forces may be 
conserved and developed and hssiparons and 
centrifugal tendencies may be discouraged 
Old combaled In no other way can , India a 
cvistence as an independent and free political 
entity able to defend itself by its own 
strength bo assored 

The United States of India to be are not 
comparable to the United States of America 


79—16 


TheBritishprovmcesof Indnarc not antono 
mousunits coming together voluntarily to form 
a federation What little autonomy they 
havo at present !■* a gift of the Central 
Government That they may become some- 
what more autonomous in future is another 
question Muslmi communalists want lesidinry 
powers to be ve»ted in the provincea most 
probably because they fear tint their inter 
ests will not be safe in tho hands of a Hindu 
majority in the Central Gorernment It is 
true there will be Hindu majorities in many 
of the provinces aUo That i» the reason 
why Muslims want three more Muslim majority 
“Governors provinces namely Sindli 
Baluchistan and N W t rentier Province 
IQ addition to Bengal and the Panjab in 
order that a>. some of their leaders have 
frankly said the Hindus m these hve 51uslim 
majority provinces may rcmim like hostages 
for the good bchu'iour of the Hindus m the 


Hindu majority provinces 

If our provinces were separitc. State uitli 
direct subjection to Oieat Britain as the only 
common clement in their political stalos and 
if tbe fict were that they were going to be 
now separately independent but for tho sake 
of developing greater strength and a more 
eBicient administration they were federating 
by giving up part of tbeir sovereignty 
and keeping the rest to themselves then 
one could understand residuary powers 
vesting m them But the facts are quite 
different , , 

Id the fourth clause the underlying 
idea is medieval and communal namely that 
the unit of the State is tho religious 
group But the modern idea is that tho unit of 
tbeStato is tho individual citizen whatever his 
religious belief or disbelief may be In a 
modem State there must be tho open door 
for talent irrespective of creed or caste 
To bo strong efficient, pro»perons and pro 
grcssive the modern btate must secure the 
inaximuffl efficiency in its employees for 
any given emoluments To plead for jobs for 
any community on the basis of a mmimum 
standard of efliciency is practically to conserve 
its backwardness as welt as that of the 
entire nation Tliere is no objection 
however to the making of special provi 
sions for raising the efficiency of those who 
are backward by education and other means 
So tiiefourth clause is a result of thmkm- 
commMally and cannot make for raising the 
sfandord of efficiency of the communities ii 
whose supposed interests it has been fra » 
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Wo luTO st-itod otir oblcctions to 
constitution of Sindli "W T nnd Bilucht' 
stan into separate Gnvernoi s Proainces 
ngain and apain \\ e aa dV novf stro "a onty on® 
objection fliose provinces arc not financial!* 
self supporting Tlieir deficits nny Incrcas® 
if they be made Governors Provinces’’ Lf* 
Ucm therefore give an undcrtahing that t*i® 
majoTity cornmnnity in those regions will \fi 
responsible for the present and future deficir^ 
in proportion to their numerical strength and 
wo sliaV Withdraw oui otlier objections 

Wo have not only no objection to the-'® 
three regions having laws judiciary admini^ 
tration cdueatioual system and agnculturf*! 
liealth and otherdcpartnienta of as cnlightonP® 
and progressive character ns the rest ®‘ 
hvi}; v^Si'=>’J;vs<j.V5 sktsattivvi. tke.\ s.U<njld 
have them 

As regards clause {<) wo too support 0 ®® 
want joint electorates and though on gene*’''* 
grounds wo think the introduction of noivcr 
sal adult franchise would just now be t®® 
abrupt a change wo supjiort it in order to 
allay Ifuslim suspicion in the Muslim majority 
provinces as much as possible 

We arc opposed to tho reservation ®t 
scats either for majority or minority comn’® 
nities But if Muslims will not co oper^t® 
with other com nnnitiea unless seats '’*‘® 
reserved for themselves in provinces wh®f® 
they are in a minority we arc disposed t® 
agieo to their having such reservation fof ® 
short definitely fixed period U is to 
regretted however that they have souglit to 
depiive Hindu minorities in the Panjab 'i®® 
Bengal of tho advantage as tlcy tliol 
reservation of seats on tl c population Ij-isis 
Both in Bengal and the Panjab ® 
Hindus are in a minority In both th®^ 
however form more tl an 30 pei cent of th® 
population It IS dear that this proportion 
of 30 per cent has been fixed in ordef to 
prevent the Paujab and Bengal Hindus froni 
claiming reservation of seat« should Bey 
be disposed to do so Ihere is uo 
magic m tho number thirty It could 
well have been 33 or 45 If it had been 
33 Paujab Hindus could have clai®i®d 

reserved seals if 45 both Panjab and Bengal 
Hindus could havo claimed Bern No one 
should grudge to others what one claims for 
one s «elf 

It IS true botli in Bengal and the I*^jab 
the Hindus are a comparatively large "rud 
progressive minority But people should 


not besought to bo pcnnli7'’I for Hieii' 
progiessivcucss and nunicricd slreuntb 


'Adult Franchise” 

There IS ail indication m tho previous note 
tint vve aro not ciithusia'itlc advocates ov 
univetaal adult franchise "howing 

Uiftt we arc old folk of ycaterday or It uny 
be of Uie Ifitli century But we shall 
advocate it to conic into ellect five or ton 
yeara licucc after the utmost intensive and 
extensiro cfTorts havo been provided for m 
tlie constiUition and uiaJo to educate youup 
and old all and sundry, by literacy 
othei ntpam 

In this connection wo would ask our 
readers to study Dr Bhagavnn Das’s pamphlet 
on “'t'uo 'tifiiico psyctio’iogicai Ircu^ 'Hi 
Political Science and Art or who Should 
bo legislators f to bo had of the flicoso 
phical Publishing ITousc Adyar Madras 
riio name and tho first page of tlio 
booklet may be terrifying but <f the 
brave reader perseveres 0 little ho will 
be rewarded with somo clear idea of 
how dcroocTocy works in some western 
countries 


Proposed Moslem R T C 
Id the course of an appeal to ■Muslims 
Sir Muhammad Siiah suggests the convening 
of a Muslim Round Table Conference to 
formulato unanimous demands of tbo 
Muslims to Mr Gaudhi Coming as the 
suggestion does alter tho successful Alushm 
oationaliat conferenco at Lucknow it proves 
that the separatists have now practically to 
admit that they aro not tho spokesmen — at 
any rate not the only spokesmen — of tlie 
entire Muslim community 

Su Muhammad says that a comparative 
analysis of the lesolutions passed by tliq 
Muslim Nationalist Conference the Musli* 
League and the (so called) All Parties™ 
Muslim Conferenco at Delhi makes it absolutely 
dear tint the Muslims belonging to all schools 
of thought are entirely unanimous in all 
items except the form of electorates In 
his opinion this matter could bo settled at 
the proposed Muslim II. T C 

Prof Rapson on The History of Orissa* 
Professor Rapson of Cambridge the 
eminent Indologist has sent the publisher 
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the following appreciation of the hte 3Ir 
R. p Banerji s History of Onssn 

“A sad interest attachea to this last wor^ 
of the great Indian scholar whose name 
will always be associated with the wonderful 
discoveries at AIobenjoDaro which have 
revealed to the world a lost chapter of its 
ancient history 

'Professor Bincrji lived to complete 
the Hisfori/ of Onssa on which he had been 
engaged for some twenty years and to 
write its preface but he was not permitted 
ti witness its publication His object was 
to give a comprehensive account of the 
ancient geography, the ethnology and the 
political history of the region of north 

tern India which extends from the della 
^of tl« Ganges to the Godavari tUo region 
which^n ancient times comprised the 
throe Kaiingas — Uttala on the north Tosata 
in the centre and Ealiaga proper on the 
south The first voluoie, which las now 
sppcarel carries the snraey from tho 
earliest times down to the end of the six 
Wnth centnry A D when the north bad 
teen conimered by the Snltaos of Bengal 
and the Oajapati rulers of the South bad 
become the feudatories of the Kolb Shahis 
01 Oolcouda It IS a mine of historical m 
formatioD and there can be no doubt that 
it will Jong remain the standard authority on 
its subject 

This handsome volume of 3 jI pages 
'» well printed and is furnished avith four 
maps and about forty illnstrations Tho 
second volume which will complete this 
great wort will be most welcome and 
the value of the work will bo enbauced 
W tte provision of a good index 


K T Paul 

^Tle late Mr hanakarayan Paul was 
iT Christian Indian of great disfiuction 
y was fir long the National S’crefary 
Vbe lodian T il C k Ho was in favour 
ot Chmtian Ind ans co-operating with tfapir 
'elbvr connlrymen of other fiithv for 
Winning back the freedom of the country, 
•od did much to bring about such 
«> operation Ho considered tho ancient 
cnitaro of India as mncli the heritage 
of Christian Indians as of the Hindus 
wd made unremitting efforts to get his 
tMamunity practically to recognize this fact 


Pandit Deva Ratna Sharma 
The late Pandit Dc\a Ratna Sharma 
was the General Secretary of tho Hindu 
Hahasabln He was a quiet and indefatigable 
worker and an able organizer His services 
to the Hindu Mahasabha cannot be 
overestimated He was noted for the 
amiability of his disposition his courtesy 
and his kind heart He was not in the 
least a narrow minded bigot During the 
earlier years of his life he was connected 
with the Brahrao Simaj and the Dova 

Samaj and to the last adhered to his 
considered opinion tint of all Hindu 

reformers the ideas and outlook of 

Rammohuo Roy were the sanest soundest 
and most liberal This he told us more 
tinu ODCC The Hindu ^lalnsabha will 

not find it very easy to find a man of 
Ills industry sober judgment and love of 
the caUsC to take Ins place 


Calcutta Activities of Bharat Stree Mahamandal 


kTe lave reccned two pamphlets— ono 
dcscTiptiic of tho aims and objects of 
the Bharat Stree-MalnraanJal or Indian 
Woroeus \ssociation of which Srimati 
‘Sarah Devi Chandhumni continues to bo 
the 'secrelaay and the other giving on 
account of the Cilcutta activities of the 
a<sociattoo These latter include tho 
muMCtl training of pnrdah ladies woni'-iiis 
CO operative stores pnrdah education primary 
girls school history examination Sikshfi'Kidan 
or school for married women nnd grown up 
gwK and the hte Regarding history exami 
nation we are told 


To educate the womenfoU of Ikogal m the 
history ot different coantncs ot the world the 
Mahamandal s oco 10 S has opened exanioalion 
centres in sevtnl districts and «ub-divi5ional towns 
of beacal with tho help and co ojieration of tho 
men and women ot thnee distnct-s Tho women are 
encouraged lo study at home and s t for examma 
tioa at their respective centres on fixed dars. They 
are examin-^ in tho history of Benpal India 
Inslacd Amenoa. Greece and Rome by turns 
thTOtt_hoit Iho year Sicces.fal candidates are 
ofered prizes and certificates 

SiLshOsadan or school for married 
wemen ^and grown up girls was founded m 
June 1930 for imparting literary, industrial 
artistic, moral and religions instruction at a 
central place in Calcntti 


la ''isstia.'.aiiaa ' tho classes 
betweea U noon and 3 P JL-the Umo 
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moil have no claim 11111011 is iiomea s o^n for Why slio 'Id a 3Iiis<ialman Biifler anj disnuaUn^ 
lustin'^ aiiai or snendiD'^ in soil improvement tion on account of his caste in gifting his pro 
llffi“3Ial o?ncdan Salt /adrasi Ben^ah^ perb ? W hj shoiil I ho bo liimtecl m power 
ladies of all nocs and creeds are atten^ng the onh to make a gift of I's of ftato r A 
fcikshasakaand applications for new admissi^ Mnhamma^n 'f lie wants to make a gilt ot nii> 
are po irin„ in dailj V bodj of highly educated entire «tate can do so only if he adopts ^Ulmsiian 


ladies 13 giMng thoir \oUintarj service 

T 1 0 Bharat Stree "Mabaraandal has been 
doing valuaole work of a beneficent character 
in more- waj s than one and deserves all help 


Mr K P Jayaswal on Social Adjustment 

bonie time back "Mr la P Jayasnal was 
invited by 11 H the Gaekwad of Baroda to 
deln er at his capital the Golden Jubilee T ectote 
Ho did so before a distinguished andicnee 


ity W hi should one to get rid of a a\ ife, ^..piif 
to the necessitj of changing his religion -* w ny 
should a Uuslim for avoiding the bar of fosterage 
in marriage be put to the necessity of changiCr. 
his religion? Or why should a Hindu to marrv 
a first cousin be allowed to do it bj a change 01 
religion ’ Cousin maraago should be decu'^ baa 
for all or good for all A Muslim is allowed to 
make an endowment for tlie maintenance of lu^ 
children and descendants wilh an ultimate gut 
for clianly But a Hindu cannot do so altliougU 
the Hindu father as a human being has the same 
atTection for liis children and children s children as 
an} other human being 

Equvl Iacilities 


beaded bv their Highnesses the "Maharaja Siinilarh m the family laws a wife<inanjr^ 
and "Mahafani Gaekwad choosing as his subject religion and,any caste should have the sa^ rights 
tl,» prow™ o! , aa,„slmcnl ol , cur sccal - ISfeThSV&rlL »me 

rights whicli her sisters of other religions have 


institutions to modern conditions After paying 
a substantially well deserved tribute to Itis 
Highness for what he has done for Baroda 
Hr Jayaswal showed how m ancient times 
the work of social adjustment iiad been done jn 
India repeatedly The examples he gave from 
our ancient mythology and history were ably 
interpreted m his characteristic manner m 
terms of modern sociological knowledge 
The kind of adjustment which Mr Jajas 
wal advocated will bo understood to some 
extent from the following passages from his 
lecture which was thought provoking 

Our problem h not confned to a Hiodu society 
of Hind IS onU Hindu society is now faced as it 


She has remained too long a non child in Hindn 
Societi ID the matter of inheritance - 


Civic Honours for Sir J C Bose 

Inst month the Calcutta Corporatioo 
honoured itself and the citizens of Calcutta 
by presenting Sir J C Bose the eminent 
scientist and sccp with a civic address Ihis 
function should have been performed in the 
last century, or at least twenty five 3 ears ago 
But it 13 never too lato to mend and perform 
■ duly 77 ^c Cfikiitta Mumcipal Oa^etlc 


wa3 faccl on several occaMons in the past Vxith brought out n sumptuous number to com 


roeraoratc the occasion summarizing 

of tbo wonderful achievements of I’rof Boso^ 
and all that bo stands for with portraits of 
Sir J C and I ady Bose npd other 
lUomioating illustrations. 


Doctorate for Principal Maitra *. 
Like the Calcutta Corporation the Calci<^; 


comnuinilicd of niixi^ foreign and \ryan origins 
within it'i home. Tho solution which I proposn of 
tl 0 prol Icm IS tlio solution w Inch past expernmeo 
jioints out Ills a well known anl oft repeat^ 
characterization of Hindu society that it has the 
pow cr to nl sort within itself non Indian commu 
nilic-s If Hindu eocictj lias preserved its vifalitj jt 
should function on in that direction Tho same phe- 
nomenon 13 seen in tho Lnited States of Amcnca 
the htatc-s recast cicrv new-comer into in 
\moncan Iho word ifindii should bccomo as 

hn.e a-s hi3 ciMluation It s! ould inclndc e\er} liiiLc iu« u irouuu \.ornoration tne iisimiA. 

■" U»..c«,ly h», becS VC? fair™ prfoS 

OSE Lvw ion FvnRTDODv ?r ” V ’^®i Principal 

let ^ ilemmoa Uhanura Jlaitra has hem n dis 

cicrjt'odj as tl 0 auTlfor*”cf tlie^M^ablSrata for half a century He 

Ka I one 1 iw for all one an I tho s.amo law for ”15 been al»o for a long series of years 

uroniinent member of the Senate and the 

ar l the non Hiadu If e Jaw ^Uoull tbo #,1* fs^ndio^itn r.f 11./, ir 1 ,> i 

the tn-ciilo of cquaiit} of man Ifbigama’lq c>yndicate of tho Calcutta University Bat 
Ka I 11 s! 0 il Hki I ail for all it si oiill ceaso fn a other day that liis nfi/m 

jnviJ’j.e for iloH ndii and tlm Mii ^alman or if conferred on turn the degree of Doctor 

•ishoull cca 5 to U fvmal to tlio of Literature Ao/iori# 

I” our college days wo had the privilege 
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to sit at bw feet He taugbt us hngibh 
Jiteratnrt Iq those days oar eourjctjoa was 
that from the lectnrcs of no other professor 
of that sabject Indian or foreign at whose 
feet we bad sat, did we derire greater 
benefit That conviction has remained an 
altered to this day 

1 meeting was recently held id 
City College by his colleagues to congratulate 
him on the receipt of his academic honours 


The United States of India A Footnote 
to Recent History 


This 13 the heading of an article in The 
Uspuhlie ot America of April J 1031 
' be an eve'opener to Indians 

Refeong to acexlam trial of some lodian*! of 
America dunog the last world war the writer 
Hr Robert Mores I/ivett says 


It was conducted by the Co tcil Sutes district 
u *? . under tho direction of Qeorce IXohain 
of the Cnnunal Jave«hgat(On {Apartment of 
fto ftoTemment cf India Fie and four assistants 
two British and two Indian were active m the 
court room throcahont the'tnal tt lien the distnet 
attorney scat to his office for some pipers Denham 
went along to identify them The 5cn Fra»irt««» 
CAronieff estimateil that 2u0 (t*o hundredi 
members of tho British Secret betviix had teen 
>n San Franosco (or more than two jears aorhtg 
on Indian cases at an cxpen«e thit ensit> niiis into 
m llions for ealarics alone Tho evidence of 
conspiracy was provided by a group of Indian' 
csp^allv imported iiticler military guard The 
wnvicted men whom I interviewed stated that 
bad never seen one of Ihe'c witnc«'es 
wfere they appeared m tho court room 

Mr Tvovett conclndes the article by 
observing 


e do not know whetlier India is fit to 

K veni Itself wo know that Great Bnlain st 
ist. H not Bt to govern it. 


An Amencan Tnbcite (9 Candhijr 

In the opinion of the Editors of Tlte 
^^orld lomorroir ot America 

Gandhi « not only the most beloved and 
adored saint of this aze, he is also a supremely 
rractiral slate»man llis gcol is the «wroe |xis«ioa 
tor freedom which Im always inspired patruMS 
lyt he has utterly reject'd violence as a means to 
that eciL Without the lostran eats cf war/we or 
svmlola of pomp and power by sheer domm-ince 
of smntual intlueacc Induis saint appears to ho 
onihovetyeof accomplislung a polificaf mjiaeJe 


‘The Ten Greatest Living Men 

Rev John Haynes Holmes writes in his 
paper Umlij of Chtcigo 

Our readers m ist have long siaco learned t! at 
we have a weakness for great men lists 
Hence o ir attraction to the attempt of Itabbi 
Louts I \eMiian of New \ork to name tho 
tco greatest Jiving men ' llis Jid includes 
fhomas \ Edison Albert Finstein Mahatma 
(Taodtu llabindranath Tagore Joseph Stalm Leon 
Trotstj hea (o J/ussnlini llenri iLrgson Fracst 
Rlocb and B roanl Shan This is a good list 
Seven of the ten names— Edison Einstein Gandhi 
lagorc Smhfl Trotsks Sha«— we nould endorse 
without a moments hesitaton The other three 
we nould at least rondei for a time Bi-rirson was 
uodoubtedfi the greatest of contemporary phito'D- 

S ’ } until he burnt out dur ng tho war Has not 
Devkcj «incc moved into hts place ’ As for 
Mussolini wc dwseut altogether and os we must 
hate a plate for Uomam Rollaad m our list of ten 
ne ooininato the ^rcat hench pacifist as a 
'uhstitute for the Ital an jingo 


Scientific Researches far Industrial Development 

■“Sir C T Raman urges tho cstabh'hmont 
of an institution at a central pheo !iko 
Calcutta or Bombay wliere research can be 
carried oo to so)ro the scieatjfic problczrs of 
India s various industries 

If the Government gives him on annual 
graot of R 10 lakhs I 0 says ho can under 
take to make India industrially self sufficient 
so far a» science u cipable of doing so In 
foreign countries he points out there ure 
big Jaboratones id which rc'evrch on sub 
lects connected with industries is cirricd 
OD India wants a Birailar research institute 
at a central place like Calcuth or Bombay 
where the workers can have* at their disposal 
such scientific resources a» elecfnc power 
and isaebi&ery as well jjs raw materials and 
the best blent 

“India has at present no institution where 
rcseirch on the scientific problems of her 
industries cm be earned on and this in 
Sir C V Eimm s opinion Ins been the 
mam cause of many failures 

Indian problems and raw materials are of 
a different aatore in comparison wifh (hose 
of other countries and therefore they require 
different treatment This work is of sneh a 
nature that individuals cannot ffnA 

to undertake it and Sir C T 
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Oorcrnmotit Ihis cmtintion oiicht t* bo 
'^(rioinlr comiJori 1 Wo Inro jiU nt> 
liO'iWioii JI5 sijing thu ns we dn imt owu 
e\cn 1 sqinn'-fool of ImJ anM;\hpro 


Scale of Sihrici Under Swara] 

Ihe sjlirit-« ntticliod to tucher ami 
ln;;liCNt posts In Indi-v aro cxlnm^intlp 
lirpe onJ the lowest employcos aro inido- 
quiti.lj poid TlioU'iinds rcccue fihrsilion 
na.; 0 H fhorcfnrc n tborouRli rcTisjon of 
tlie sc do of nil Rihnc? js cortdniy required 

Consrt^s Ins fixed !{•». 500 so the raiximwni 
montiily salary except in the case of otpcrf> 
nnd tlie liVe Tins sc-ilo Ins been supported 
on the ground tint in Soviet Russia no 
nlliccr gets more than the equivaloot of 
Rs 250 or Rs 275 Rut tlicre is n difTor^nec 
between tho proposed Swnrnj rule and 
Soviet rule In Soviet Russia even private 
earnings are strictly limited There aro 
not nnd cannot bo an> million iins 

or private owners of even fir le«s wejdlli 
in Soviet Russia Rut under Swamj in 

India it lias not been proposed tint 
lucrcbant? industrial magnates, lawyers nnd 
other professional men etc arc not to earn 
more than a moderate fixed amount per 
inontli, say Hs 500 or Rs 1.000 Therefore, 
if under Swaraj men of enterprise and brains 
can earn as much wealth ns possible by 
work ot other kinds than public service and 
if public service nlouo brings the poorest 
return tho latter may mot attract men of 
sufficient ability m sufiiciont numbers 
Idealism and the attractions of honours arc 
no doubt forcei wIhcIi ought to bo taken 
into consideration But at the present stage 
of evolution of human nature the motive of 
private gam ought not to bo lost sight of by 
practical statesmen 


Murder of Mr Peddie 

Throughout our journalistic career we 
liavo condemned political assassination like 
that of Mr Peddio, late ^lagistrato ol 
uidnapur. and given reasons to show that 
Uioy cannot bring freedom to tho countrx 
i robably. what wo write is not read by the 
" S3 of young men from whom terrorists obtain 


their nmiil« ir if ml it Is iIIsc>unloil on 
neconnt of the cxt*t''nc/' of tinny rigorous 
Itwx which operal' ngmnvt a frra* expression 
of opinion W licth''r lerrorisLs revd our 
writings or not, ttiero am Oovernment 
firvnnts wh to dut> it IS to rial what 
appears In the public prtss Rut these 

persons nl i pay most altmlim ti what way 
enable theiH to | ro^'ciitf journalists Verer 
tliiless we Pugge.l to the fior(rjim‘'nt through 
them that it shoull trv its utmost to pnvent 
oppns-ton by nny ona of its servants It 
sliould eirncstly nnd op/'nly enquire into nil 
cmphints of such oppn sien nnd <illmr 
proir (hem ti hc false, or on proof lieing 
obtainwl of their truth puniWi the wrong- 
dorr* riiat may prevent at feast those 
political murders wliicli may lie due to u 
foiling of rovenge roused by stories/C real • 
or fancied unremedied wrong and lhu> navi 
the lives nf imblic servants valued bv tho 
flovernment 


Bengal s Disgrace 

lliHccinly patij disMniiom inj gnualjljlc* 
Imjo Ions dijcroililcd llonsnl in llio oVc <it 
ouLidoi, thoDslj 11,0 TO, I mnjoril} of 

[l.f“ 'I'fM'lr rc<|K,nsiblo for 
llicm Hut the indirrcl rcsponjibiljlT duo 
to iniclirilj indilToreneo nnd non-intortotcnce 
rooent locfdcTitr 
iiro ndded lo our t liimo Ono is tho rounli 
linodlios ot Hr J Jf Sou Ouptii nt Mroioii- 
oinsl. by somo ot hi, pol.ticnl onpononU 
U appears from newspaper accounts that he 
bchaTcd nccrlhoUss lo n dignihcd nnd 
connsoons in, oner Tho other ,raa the 
circnlntion by Mr Snmt Cbnndrn Iloso more 
tbnn n year ago of copie, ot o totter nllcced 
to bayo boon orittca by one Mr H > 

on“''M?'T''l‘r" ‘o asporsio'ni 
I ’’a ^ Sen Oupti, who ms thoneff 
lad. nod on the Chief b aecutive Officer ot till 
Cnlculh ^rporntion A detain, tion cso 
ms brooght against Mr Bose After more 
than a year Mr Bose has eapre^Sd 
regret lor ,rhat ha bad done almost on the 
CTO ol senteuco being prononoced by tlio 

It is a pity that bo took such a long tinio to 
discover that bo bad been misled by arhom 
”0 desire to 

dwell on the details of tho case 


Baa ar Tan Paaais. Pnes, 
" •» Ri>4n Oautitt* 
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My Educational Mission 

Bt BiBINDRANATH TACORF 


I sm aa artist and not a man of science aod 
therefore my in titutioo necesssnly has 
assumed the aspect of i trorir ot art aod 
that of ft pcdagos>cil laboratory And 
thi IS the reason why I find it difiicuU to 
Sire men a distinct idea of my work which 
IS continually proving for the last thirty 
rears With it mr own miad has grown 
rna my own ideal of edocatioo found free 
Com to reach its fulneaa through a rital 
P^oce^s so elnaive that the picture of its 
Unity cannot be analyaed 

Qliildren 3 minds aro eensitire lo He 
iDi\iieiic«*> of the great world to which they 
hare been born lhi« delicate receptinty of 
their pasbire mind helps them without their 
feeling any strain to master languasjc that 
most coropJeT iDsfriiroent of eapre siou full 
Jjt ideas that are indefinable and aynjbols 
Sa* deal with abstractions Through their 
^ral gift of guessing children leam the 
**"3ning o[ the words which we cannot 
oaplaia 

But it Is just at this critical period that 
the child s life is brought into the edneabon 
factory lifeless colourless dissociated from 
the content of the universe with bare white 
walls staring like eyeballs of tl e dead The 
children have to sit inert whil t lessons are 
Pelted at them like hailstone* on tloweri 
I bcJiere that children shonld be sor 
bounded with the thiat-s of nature that have 


their own edncatiooal \alue Their minds 
should be allowed to stumble ou and be 
surprised at eterythiog that happens before 
then lu the life of today Tlio new to 
morrow will stimulate their attention with 
new facte of life 

The minds of the adnlts are crowded 
the stream of lessons perpetnaJJy JJowjdj? 
from the heart of natnre does not fnlly 
touch them they choose those that are use 
fill reiecting the rest as inadmissible The 
children have no such distractions IFith 
fJjera every new fact comes to a mind that 
IS always open with an abundant hospitality 
And through this exuberant indi*cnmiDato 
acceptance tley learn innumerable facts 
within a short tirre amazing compared to 
onr own alowues' These are the roost im 
portaot lessons of life that aro thus learnt 
in the first fev years ot our career 

Because when I was young 1 underwent 
the mechanical pressure of a teaching pro. 
cess One of roans most cruel and roost 
wasteful mistakes I felt it ray duty to found 
a school where the children mic'lit be free 
in spite of the ^ckool ” 

At the age of twelve I wa^ first coerced 
into learning English. Host of EnglishmeD and 
Amencans are blissfully unconscious of thl 
mercilessness of their lanimew ti,„ 
«11 admit however that nejHier^fftpei& 
noritosyntac is perfectly rational 
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penaltj foi tliib I had to pa} ttitlioilt laving 
done an} thing to deserve it with the 
e'vception of being born ignorant 

hen m the evening mj English teacher 
came I was dragged to my daily 
doom at a nioat unsympathetic desl and an 
unprepossesing text booh containing Icsbons 
that are followed by rows of separated syllables 
with accent maths like soldiers bayonets 
As for that teacher I can never forgive 
him He was so mordmatel} eonscientions ’ 
He insisted on coming every single evening — 
there never seemed to be either illness or 
death in his family He was so preposter 
onsly punctual too I leniembcr how the 
fascination for the frightful attracted mo every 
evening to the teirace facing the road nnd 
just at the right moment his fateful 
umbrella — for bad weather never prevented 
him from coming —would appear at the 
bend of our lane 

Remembering the especieace of nij young 
dajs of the school masters and the class 
rooms also knowing something of the 
natural school which ^atu^e herself supplies 
to all her creatures I established my 
institution in a beautiful spot far away from 
the town where the children had the greatest 
freedom possible under the shade of ancient 
trees nnd the held around open to the verge 
of honton 

From tl e beginning I tried to create lu 
atmosphere which I considered to be more 
important than the class teaci og Itie 
atraosphoie of natures own beaut) was there 
waiting for us from a time immemorial with 
her varied gifts of colours and dance flowers 
and fruits with the joy of her mornings and 
the 1 eaco of her stirry nights 1 wrote songs 
tu suit the different seasons to celebrate 
the coming of spring and the resonant season 
of the rams following the p months 
of summer When uatun. her^elf seniU Uet 
message wo ought to acknowledge iK com 
jelling imitation If wo pay all oar dutifnl 
attention to mathcmatio while the kiss of 
tarn thrills the heart of the surroaadiDg 
trees vvl aro ostmcized b) the spirit of the 
unnerve Our holidajs arc unexpected like 
Natures o"n Clouds gather above the rows 
of the j aim tree> without an) previous 
notice we gladly submit to lU sudden 
suggestion and run wildl) away from oar 
Niaskcit grammar To alienate ovir sympathy 
from the world of bird? and trce> is « 
larbaritj which is not alio ved in my 
institution 


I invited renowned arlisU from the cib 
to live at the school leaving them free t 
pioduce their own work which the boys and 
girls watch if they feel inclined It is the 
same with m> own work I compose rov 
songs and poems the teachers sit round me 
and listen The cluldien are naturally 
attracted and thej peep m and gatliei even 
if they do not fully understand socuethiog 
fresh from the heart of the composer 

Frora the commencement of our work 
ne have encouraged our children to be of 
service to oitr neighbouis from which has 
grown up a village reconstruction vvork m 
onr neighbourhood unique in the whole of 
India Round our educational work the 
villages have grouped themselves m which 
the sympathy for nature and service for 
roan have become one In such extension 
of sympathy and service our mind ^alizes 
Its true freedom 

Along with this has grown an aspiration 
for even a higher freedom a freedom from 
all racial and national prejudice Clu^dren s 
s)mpathy is often deliberately made^uarrow 
and distorted making them incapable of 
undei^taading alien peoples vvith different 
languages and culturo» Ihis causes a» 
when our growing souls demand it to grope 
after each other in ignorance to suffer from 
tbo blindness of this age The worst fetters 
come when children lose their freedom of 
heart in lave 

Wc aro building up our institution upon 
the ideal of the spiritual unity of nil races 
I hope it IS going to be a great meeting 
placo for individuals from all countries who 
believe in the divine humanity and who 
wish to make atonement for the cruel dis 
loyalty displayed against her by men Such 
idealists I have often met in ni) travel® 
m the West unknown persons of no special 
reputation who suffer and struggle for a 
cause most often ignored by the clever an.d. 
the powerful. Iheso nanelcss individn^J"^ 
I am sure will alter tho outlook for AW 
future by them will bo luherod a if 
sunrise of truth and love like that 
personality who had only a small nucubet of 
disciples from among tho in» KQificant, and 
who at tho end of his career presented » 
pitiful picture of utter failure. lie was 
reviled by those in power unkniwn b> the 
larger world nnd suffered an inglorious death 
and yet through tlio symbol of this utmost 
failuiQ he conquers nnd lives for ever 

ior some time past odacalion ha-* lacked 
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ieihsni in its mere exercise of in intellect 
which has no depth of sentiment The one 
desire produced in the heart of the stndents 
has been an adrai sion to win success in the 
world “oot to reach some inner standard of 
perfection not fo obfain self emancipation 
Let me confess this fact that 1 hare my 
faith m higher (deals At the same time 
I hare a great feeling of deUcaea in giving 
utterance to them becanse of certain 
modem obstacle- ^ o hare now a days 
to be merely commonplace We hare 
to wait on the reports in the 
newspapers representatirc of the whole 
machin®ry which has been growing op all 
over the world for the ranking of life super 
leial It IS difficnlt to figbt throngh such 


02^1 

obstructions and to como to the centre of 
I omanity 

However I hare this one satisfaction that 
I am at least able to put before the world the 
mission to which these last years of my 
life hare been deroted As a serrant of the 
great cause I mnst be frank and strong in 
nrgiag npon all this mission I represent 
in my institution an ideal of brotherhood 
where men of different countries and different 
langoag^ inn como together I believe in 
the spintaal unity of roan and therefore I 
ask the world to accept this task from me 
IJoless it comes and says “We also recognize 
this ideal I shall know that this mission 
has faileil 


Visiting The Nchrus 

Br Dr SUDHIVDRk BObI 


I T Was late in Tuly I'andit Hotilal Nehru 
had sent me a wire at Dacca to come 
and Visit him in his home at Allahabad 
1 i>as thrilled Lrer since I had lolernewed 
Pr Son at Sen lo Chma and Coont Oknma 
'n lapan for ti e American press some 
rears ago I had been dreaming to see Habatma 
Handhi and Pandit Nehru I «w Mahatmaji 
’rifhia a neek after I landed in India 
'ow I was to meet Fanditji 

1 expected no ora to meet roe when I 
"’’t off the train at tllahabad As I was 
debating with mvself as to how I shonld 
jet to the honse of mr host a youngish 
greeted me and antiodnced himself as 
Who was he I was in a quandary 
^ ,-1^ .ny .hftx* .ivv n .xwerahle.lnnJii/y' 

j^age ho could not possibH be so 
^tfng It ho then could tin- man be He 
‘'ad the dignity and courtesy of a tmebred 
®entl«m3n His was a striking face but I 
and never seen its likeness in public prints 
Presently I learned that he was no other 
11 an Pandit lawalnrlal Nebtn who had just 
fetumed from Fnrope and was writing for 
* e press a senes of most intcres'ing articles 
^n iioaiet Russia. I had from the rcadin** of 
i!io«e articlev pictured him the Lenia of 


India Here stood before me the young intellec- 
tual who was already soinethiDgof a nightmare 
to the English rulers m India I looked at 
him cunonsly A man in the thirties weigh 
log a bnodred pounds or so coolly digmSed 
and yet — extremely alive He radiated 
energy it seemed to gather iteeU to a point 
ID bis almost black eyes This was he who 
was destined soon to be chosen the President 
of (he most epoch mating session of the Indian 
National Congre'S at I ahore 

The mansion on (he chief thoroughfare 
to which we were driven in a car bore the 
name Anandn Bhawan A red brick Tvall 
surrounded tbc house As we approached I 
discerned on the wall the words written in 
-white ^amr ".W-ekoDV iD' .th,“ i*?vui.t<- j\i- 
Nchiu pointed smilingly to the half obliterated 
witd “No which had prefaced the welcome 
and which was partly rubbed off He 
explained That was the way we welcomed 
the prince Half an hour before he passed 
this way a policeman wiped ont the first 
word — nearly 

Back of the lou e far beyond (he wall 
was a meadow and across the meadow stood 
to the distance an Fngbsh fort The meadow 
I wa« (cU was once a wood The frees were 
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cat down by the nuthonties so if evei 
the gans had to open fire on the city, there 
should be no obstruction Ananda Khwao 
IS a large palace From the roof one might 
perhaps catch a glimpse of a different rista — 
the confluence of the holy Ganges and the 
Jamuna 

Inside the house, East and West mingled 


to shoulder, hand in hand Panditjv vras al^ 
ettier-deai vision, foithriglitness, of inimcnsr 
practical sens'*, courageous to the last degre^ 
and filled with loathing for the Plianser' 
Indian and foieign He had mental e:^ 
wluch bote through to tlie last atom Ji, 
distiusted and detested all Anglophils 


Inside the house, iiast and West mingiea aisnustea ana aeiesieu an AUfiiuptma 
harmoniously Pandit llotilal Nehru, a pucka their Satanic duplicity He was mild-inanneied^ 
Indnan, was dressed m Uiuddm and welcomed sensitively human and affectionate , but, luj 
me with hp.iitv I'nr.IiJiiitiT He spohe perfect ill fieliters. he had a temner. which coulr 


me with heaity cordiality - . . . 

English , but his generous hospitality, and 
his kindly and gracious ways indicated a true 
Indna heirt The womenfolk came and went 
freely They wore no veils They talked 
vvitb me in English fluently , some of them 
had been educated in Euiope A married 
daughter of Ifr Nelicu was also there She 
was about to proceed to England with her 
hnsbaud who was to study medicine Another 
of the young women of the Nebtu family 
had topped the list m the law examination 
at the University of Allahabad I recalled 
that not many years ago, our Indian women 
were in seclusion Gouc is the purdah for 
eier ' Woman’s freedom lias come back once 
more Woman la now taking her place, in 
the open, by the side of man Here. iC any 
nhere, is an autbeotic proof of tbo dawning 
of n new day for India 

ihe next morning I had a long talk with 
Pandit Motihl Nehru m lus living room It 
had the decoiations and the conveniences of 
A typo I am accustomed tom Amenci This 
put me in mind of Mahatma Gandhi’s room 
at Sabainiati ubere I had been received only 
a few weeks before Mahatmaji vv is sitting 
on the floor ‘Spread over with a home spun 
cloth The room had absolutely nooiniment'i 
tioti There were no tables or chairs nor 
pictures on the walls k spinning wheel, i 
few half'hllcd book-shehes and a low de‘=k, 

sliluled the furnilnre of "Mr ijandhis room 
One does not, however, think of the bareness 
of a room at Sabarniati in the presence of 
the Mahatrai 

Pandit afotihl Nahru was busy vvorkuig 
on the report of tlic committee appointed 
by the All Parties Conference to dcterraine the 
principles of the caa^titution far India Later 
t!i!> leport became tho Swnrij Con'>til 0 tioii 
He showed mo some of the drafts of the 
report he had made, and wo talked on 
principles of government and administration 
His was a far-sighted mind Ho felt that there 
could be no freedom for India until the Moham- 


lU fighters, he had a temper, which coulH 
burn and bhze He had m Ins forensic'"’ 
like Nietzsche. “an old artillery -man” 

He wis immensely devoted to 
in lus efforts to make her great nnr 
enlightened Indeed, he was one of tin 
greatest liberators of tho world Wh'i'^ 
a redoabtabla towei of strength he wa’’ 

ID the emancipitioa of India ' , i 

The work of Mr Motilal Nehru.^h.av^ 
no doubt, will be admirably earned on b;^ 
his worthy son I entertain great adniiratio® 
for the patriotism and statesmansbip of Mf 
Jawaharlal Nebiii In tho absence of onj" 
thing else to hod fault withf"* eom® 
people have accused him of the cnin® 
of being young, forgetting that age is 
guarantee of wisdom Pitt the Young^* 
entered Parlnoient at twenty-one, and w4® 
Chancellor of tho Evchefjuer at twenty«t!iie®. 
Charles James Po\ was elected to Pailiainei*, 
at twenty Ho was a powerful figure an^ 
a member of tlie government at twentj'*oni\ 
Gladstone left Oxford at twenty-two, enteie” 
Parlnmeut at twenty-three, and was aP 
important member of Sir Robert Peel ’’ 
government at tweuty-six Nehru may f® 
young m years , but he is a man of striking 
ability and of dominant will power. 

I sat with Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
day on the vcnodih on tho second floc*^ 
Qveriookmg tho citj Ho sat down, 

'nab bone wbien A vr'f^- 
him, at a spinning wheel and worked sk',H 
fttUv whilo ho talked to me Ho loveV^ 
deal with facts I act-finding seemed ) 
lus creed 1 learned about tho All(,*'^\. 
Spiuueciv Association with branchcsi in 
province Tho inombors were requiied'-f, 

spin a thousand yards a montii They so^*^ 
tlvo nianwfacluted articlea and turned ov^^ 
the profits to tho tssocintion for tl'® 
extension of its work Tho organizatio”, 
with ft capital of over htte''n lakhs 
lupce-., distributed loan's, published repoH** 
tiamed worker', and was constantly endearo**' 
t«ig to itnptovo the Clmrla, “AUogoth®'^ 
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we Jo pr^t^T good bosmcas commented 
Mr Nehru. “Thu la not at afl bid for 
sTiateuR It requires only to entj to thirty 
ramutes a Jay’ Ho ghnced at me We 
are not Sghhog raacfuaer}, as some people 
in the United States imagine Hand spinning 
you know does not compete with or duphce 
any existing type of industry It u 
«npplemcntary to agriculture and u a ready 
means of fighting famine and «tar\alion Tlie 
hand loom suits admiribly the needs of the 
peasants who make up the overwhelnung 
majority of the Indian population 

The spectacle of misery and starvation 
la the land bad deep!) stirred bu heart He 
had been striving for the goal of economic 
Javtice political freedom and human brother 
nwd He IS both nationally andintornationally 
^raiojfii Liberty is his God reason u hi> 
holy g\st, and democracy i his religion 
ilr Nehru once referred to Katherine 
Maya and her scurrilous and uopnoeipled 
a’taek on India I teraindsd him that nuny 
leading jneo and women in \iuenca hive 
denouacod Katherine lUyo s booiv ns obscene 
wwj filthy and indeceut. I aho a«keJ liu 
ta waste no marc tune on her 

k servaat ushervd a >ouog collegian from 
Hombry The e-jaier-atun nsturdlr taroed 
on the Youth movement Nehru urged tie 
^enth of th» nation to do their bit at tli> 
and not to h'’ isolated from the mam 
currents of national liK K very mipirtia* 
'J^sestion this was 

I think the rolitic.ll aLtivity of uoivcrsilj 


a> well Us in lurope university curricula 
arc not divorced from practicil affairs There 
the students learn to participite in tlie 
practical world in which they soon will have 
to lire the year round Notwithstanding all 
and sundry wiseacres Indian students should 
set, to It tint their college life does not 
become tov monastic 

Jawahtrhl Nehru despised p rsonil narri 
tive personal dnma With him Job is the 
thing and that job consi ted in the full 
rvafizatioo I the destiny of India I 
managed however to worm out of hin his 
tirst venture in Indnn journalism “I founded 
and edited a piper T/c Iilejeiiliil be told 
me with a whni ical smile aspired to be 
the voice of the vounger generation longing 
foi freedom The givtinmeut overwhelmed mt 
With livjsl Utentioas and asked me ti 
su pend publi iti n lusteid of complying I 
»eot on puatiu'’ tie sheet I notified ti ■» 
police that if tb") nnltdine they could easily 
find me in nv Ihc I put no padlock on 
ray doors ‘*l c irse I was found verv 
quicklv ind 1 hid nontl s and months of 
enforced ii.at » at one of his Ifajosty s 
re t cure* 

\ftcr I vJil Ur Nehru slipped hi 
vpionm. He l'‘d mo /com tic lerindah tati 
the lar^ iwm adjoining to look at hi* 
library fh bo ks in the cases had over 
MjweJ on to the tables and the foot [ 
u ted mo t recent books on history econo 
mics and government the biographies of 
Lenin Lincoln and Mazzini of whom he is i 
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biTt, ioT tho and fifth time He most 

bsTe known what was m store for him 
■\ot for one moment, while I had talked 
will him Ind nny shadow crossed bn hce 


the tram boro mo onward, 
ness to Lcnm fixed itscU lo ray njind 
had the same concentrated qdaUty as 
Russian the sarao tenacity of pnrpose 


The Good Ufc and Hinduism 

B? SWAMl 'JIKIIITA^ANDA 


T he well known scholar Dr Gore D D 
in his Gifford Lcctnrcs of 1029 30 
on The Philosophy of The Good 
I ife has made a survey not only of 
Ghvistiauity but also of 7oroastnaai3ni 
Buddhism Taoism Hinduism Oonfuciarasm 
ludaism Islam tho rohgion of Egypt and 
sotdo impottant ethical and philosophical 
systems like Platonism of Greece with a 
now to establishing the superiorily of 
Christianity In this short review we arc 
concerned only with the autliors statements 
in rc'pect o! Hinduism He summarizes 
Ins view (IS follows Wc cannot etpcct 
to find from Hinduism any firmly conceived 
ideal of the good life (p hi) "Wlat we 

call etiuc remain (in case of Hinduism) a 
matter of caste rconircment or of rcligiouc 
observance according to the sect which 
each mail belongs to How unlikely either 
caste or religion in India is to provide ana 
worthy ethical standard for man wo can 
easily ascertain We have to accept the 
fact that almost all the world over the 
‘natural religions arc ceremonial and non 
ethical Tliey are divorced icom motidity 
and often positively iraraotal So it was 
and IS in India (p h neither 

in the religion nor in the philosophy 

of India IS nny stable foundation to be 
found for ethics (pp h>«)6) In his 
historical survey tho author lias putooselv 
OTTUtted India because he finds neither in 
iht philosophies nor in the rdigions of 

Inti a any consistent theory of moral obliga 
tion or any consistent doctrine of the good 
life ^P 20 h) We must then leare out 
IiiJ a in OUT suTvey of the good life as 
boms di^ lu^ibficd by a fundamental pessnmsm 
•or moral indiffcTCnce (p 210' Ont of his 


solicitude for the salvation of 

he could not resist the temptation ox ^'1 
in a foot note (p 210) that If IndTi 
find the principle of moral renewal it ' 
look for help to sonictbiog outside 

tradition whether of religion or ph'Iosoph' , 
Tbc author contonds tl at Ch’g^titf” \ 
alone contains the highest philosophy.. * 
the good hie We do not deny VVa 
Chnsliamly like other religious has 
moral men o! distinction and oininP® 
But we totally deny that Christianity 
anv taltonal philosophy of the good . 
It IS the fear of God that is the bas|® * 

morality m Christianity ns of all rolig^^° 

depending solely upon the conception f 
personal God ft is tho assurnneo ‘jl"*' 

if men Will fear God nod keep , ' 
commandments they have noUung 

to fear It is an assurance which 
indissolubly linked wiGi another— thaf 
man who ignores tho moral law 
everything to feat even ultimate rui® 
that tho fear of tho I/>rd is the beginning ^ 
wisdom (p ‘’Oil ‘Hsu is asked to overi^fj 
the paralysing fear of evil powersitv**^ 
entertaining n nobler sort of fear hoW^/ 
avails to emancipate us from the fear ^ xiM* 
world and of tho evil spirits except 
of God — the sense of His alroightir 
goodness couibincd which can tiuicy^-w« 
i eatt^ in an immovable courage even 
the worst assaults and in the most 
supported solitude (p 20 ) -fins philosf’Pby 
(or dogma ’’) of morality is based upon 
assumption^ ii that m reahtj a por^°“‘{‘ 
God exists and that He is powerful 
to pQuish tl e transgressors of llis law 
existence o! Go I ns a Person has not 
leen rationally proved Neither the co**’’® 
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logical, nor the teleological nor even the 
ontological argnmeoU point to n-j the real 
eiistence ol a personal God Fven Kants 
Categorical Imperative does not rationally 
establish a Personal Ood as the source 
morality The conception of ‘personal God 
la only a theological necessity All men reallv 
speaking do not believe in the existence of a 
personal God Only a fraction of humanity 
believes in Christ as the embodiment of Cod 
Those who differ from Dr Gore regarding 
hi» idea of God and Christ cannot have a 
philosophy of the good life. Fven if a 
p“rsoni God exists the history of the world 
belies Els almightiness as well as his good 
tesi Everywhere the moral law is trans 
gresaed with impanity ar bloodshed and 
destruction are still the general rule in the 
world, whereas love amity fellow feeling the 
'eic^pl^ij Mature red in tooth and claw 
still reigns snpreme Almighty God who 
»> all good IS impotent before it If He 
hiRiaeU ha:> created Satin then God most be 
the cT^or of the worst pas«ions and the 
tttost w?hked instincts If God is perpetually 
confronted and frustrated m Kis benign 
plan by an evil spirit called Satan then He 
» not almighty And if He Himself has 
planted evil io»tinct5 in the hearta of men 
and then cha&tises them he cannot be said 
to be good The prospect of reward lo 
heaven or pninishment in hell is no solace 
to the virtooua who suffer from ioi<iQity in 
this worli Ood la the Lord of this world 
as He IS on heaven and lielL I,et Tby 
^lU be done in this world aj it i> in 
Il'-aven' is the daily prayer of the Christian 
Still we find God helpless in snbdniog the 
force of evil on this earth to which a man 
liaks wistfully to sec Gods will folfiUed 
has a right to doubt the assurance 

! \diviQ(. revard in heaven if he finds 
' '^impotent to overcome evil m thi« 
V whici Is H!> foot stool Where is 
wer to the question why so many 
children ar” made to undtigo nn 
Turing in this world ’ Tne fear of 
the assurance of heaven and the 
^»^{ption of a Ood orined with sceptre 
r^od rod may batisly the commonalty of 
mankind who require the whip and the 
cudgel for making them pursue the right path 
lint such ideas seem childish to the rational 
'omd in the absence of a proof that Ood 
heaven and hell arc actualities 

^gain the history of the Christiin nations 
does not prove that Christianity in spite of 


its belief m an Almighty God i» tiit re- 
pository of the highest ethical virtue By 
an irony of fate the followers of Christ are, 
today, flying at each others throat The 
name of the Noble One is on their lips but 
m their hearts there is love of violence 
Two thousand years of training in Chris 
tianily has not been able to prevent ti e 
turopean nations from indulging in carnage 
greed and lust for power lew could have 
forgotten the hideous savagery that Europe 
exhibited to the world during the recent 
war If two thousand years are not 
enough to produce “good men what shall 
we say of the hope entertaind by Dr Gore 
regarding the capacity of Christianity to 
make men good in future Lecky has 
shown beyond refutation that the pagans- 
of the Roman Empire gave evidence of 
inhnite moral superiority in their life m 
manv respccN ov cr the Christian converts 
It Is no' ur desire to be hard upon 
( hristiaoity in particular We look in vain 
(or I sUbIc merit philo«ophy in any religion 
depcndiog solely upon a persona! trod oi 
lli» so called revealed Words Among men 
who do out belong to any religion r echool 
of philosophy there have been and art 
cxamplar of th highist morality But 
when we loquirt. into the rationale of such 
conduct we must say that N edanta ilouo 
gives us 0 true philosophy of the good life 
\edaatj the foundation of Ilrndnism says 
that the real explanation of immoral i ro 
peosilie^ of inm lies m Ins perception of 
duality vvhich engenders in him bclUshncss 
Ittvt. treed fear jealousy hatred etc Iccord 
iD(. to Vedanta tliiv dualitv is tlie motlicr of 
all evil Vll tint exists only Brahman 
which IS non dual And duality is tho 
ontcmie of ignorance of the real nature of 
Brahman When one sees another one being 
impelled by the motive of self preservation 
becomes a rival to the other Bnt one who 
realires his own self in All cannot hate or 
injure another No one but a lunatic ever 
thinks of injuring or becoming a rival to 
ones own self I raliman The bond of 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood of 
Oed IS an extremely fragile bond which tives 
way under tlie slightest stress as the history 
of lurope has abundautly shown especially 
in her dealings with the Asiatics the 
Afneans and tho Americans The aim of 
knowledge according to Vedailta is to make 
every individual feel as one with tho entire 
universe 
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^ pdnnfi hns formnliitpd cprlun ttliical 
hws wind) arp indi-peii’? iblc for Ihe rMWi 
Uon of tl>o ideal of non ilnalit^ In 
(\ cdintic) ctlno onlv sncli conduct n lield 
pood or light to nnoto from nit I»> 

tfr V Subrilinnoan Iyer in Ihe Vnr Jm 
'iceUs tn negate the idea ol ego and nf 
the cihioctivc. world aa something other thm 
h mg (nnlimin) The efTort at self sicrifipc 
‘•df les'npss nr sell restraint or nt rcnonncinp 
worldly puns would not he thought of and 
would not be made nor justitied if the ego 
\nd the world were teal The desuc for 
self purification is n desiro to direst hcirg 
oi all accretions wliicti ttunViug has corered 
it with by negating the dnalistic ideal If a 
person utters a lie his conduct is disapproi 
cd because l\c has one thing at heart and 
another on Ins lips He is afiirmmg dmlilf 
in thonght which is abhorred hr the ‘nrge 
towards non dmlism To take mother 
lUnstntion i! one socks to identify ones 
self mth all by imkiag another s sorrows 
and joys Ins own by widcninr the circle 
step by step by expanding Ins being till 
the idea of the dualitv of the ego and the 
non ego disappears one is said to do what 
js right Do onto the world as though all 
the woild was your own self is the highest 
^draitic doctrine of eUncs taught 
Sankara In fact it is the conrs© reoom 
mended by him fop piurfice hr orervonc 
who wishes to realize the highest Truth or 
Reality 

The non dml infinite alone is Dliss and 
all limitations spell misery says t edanta 
The Indian ideal of nioralitv means detach 
ment from the senses and attachment to the 
self 'We should not do onr dntr with the 
niotiw© of purchasing shares m the other 
world and opening a bank acconnt with Cod 
as I’rof Badba^jsliniD say** Ja Faropc 
philosophy Ins practically nothing to d© 
with morality No philosopher except tlios© 
belonging to the Flatio and the Stoic schools 
of ancient Greece enjoin moral discipline as 
necessary for men in their pursuit of philo 
sophical enquiry Therefore it is a gro^s 
misrepresentation of fact to say that 
Hinduism has no philosophy of the good 
life On the other hand no one in the world 
could be more moral than the philosophic 
Hindus Their beneaolence chanty lore 
and sympathy go beyond their own race and 
covet not only the entire hmuanity bat also 
♦lie animal and the vegetable world because 
Hralnnan is one with ,the entire universe 


Dr Oorc assigns three rnsons for the 
nbscnco of i pbilusopliv uf good life w 
Ilmdiii.m rher nre the doctrines of hariin 
or trnnsmigntiou ’ The passion for the Une 
the Ab^ofute indthe pressure of priesthood 
According to him ‘tiic doctrine of Kflfhjfl 
winch has posses. od the soul of India s« 
hostUe to the formtion of am firm idea ol 
the good Itfo which iinolrcs an acute Rehse 
of both pcTstvnal nud social rcsponsihll'f} 
Tiio doctrine of Karma iinderranies or 
weakens dt.aslrotisb the sense of j'CTSOnal 
rcaponstbihly ni the present Individual for 
It nnkcj him Hunk of liis life as llic beaneg 
of penance laid upon him by irresistibiC 
fate for ho can feel no re«poD'ibintj 
Thus it destroys or if it cannot destroy it 
diminishes the sense of moral freedom and 
obligation lint much more it mns^^eget a 
fatal individualism and the sense in social 
responsibility cannot grow under its 
shadou (p 01) 

We are afrnd Dr fjorc ha» tofallr 
niKimderstood the doctrine of knrmr" It has 
none of the implications attributed to it by 
him It IS one of the oxphnnlions and n 
very ralioml explanation of certain 
indubitable- facU of life If you do not 
hcliei© m the law of Karma you havo to 
believe in n whimsical Ood wlio is responsible 
for endowing the human niiod with evil 
besides good propensities \ay coogenitil 
blindness deformity of limbs and brain 
death of children and their snflenng and 
similar other too apparent fact*, of life 
must be attributed to the caprice tf 
the Creator This theory i. neither cdilving. 
nor rational The law of Karma Jiolps us tof 
form a just conception of the moral law 
governing the universe Absence of tl *■ 
memory of the pa-jt is no argument ag.^. 

Jt TV© forget manr tluags eien ta th'SM 5 
But we cannot escape from their 
The law of Karma the counterpart 
moral world of the physical law 
tion The impressions of the past Jh 
lield to be responsible foi on^a-e^ iVi* 
tendency or conditions But it 
clearly understood that man is not ■ 

automaton subjected exclusnely to mcc nn 
cal laws \ edanta says roan 1. potentially 
free and thw freedom tries to manifest 
Itself every moment of his life This fieedom 
though covered by the integument of his 
past Karma neier fails to produce the urge al 
every moment This urge manifests Usell 
in the form of man s free will which the 
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Iw of Karmi does not ignore Tho law of 
Karma teaches a man not to cnr:e God for 
hi5 present misery nor to maho his ancestors 
or eoTironment entirely responsible for it 
It teaches him to look npon hi3 present 
condition as tho result of his own past 

actions and also urges him to mould his 

future into a better state This law males 
him all the moro responsible to society 
and his fellow being For by doing good 
t) others in a disintere ted spirit he can 
s‘ore np good impressions for his future 
Ihe expansion of the ego and its gradual 
identification with the unircrsc are tho 

eriteru of moral life Therefore a man 

tinder the inflnenco of this law learns to 
do self less service for others by which alone 
he can aspire to bring the utmost benefit to 
himself 

« TV author deplores tint llindoum i 
doimoMed br intellectuihsm of a highir 
abstract kind and regrets that the ablest 
IhinKcrs of India disjlay “a passion for the 
One tho Absolute which has not applied 
1 self«»to the interpretation of the present 
day experience or tho scientific study of 
nature but has tended ta regard it all as 
*n illuaioa--as a banefnl veil that hides tho 
*»5e of Reality and on which the wise man 
in hia search for Truth had to turn his 
bad (p bj) This is also a misrcpre«ca 
tolion due to a lack of uoderstaodmg Tlie 
Bnimian of Vedanta is not a mental 
«bs‘raction or a lajicnl ttecf* itv like tho 
lb olnte of Tlegcl It is a Reality that one 
(f I tallij reafi r« as tho snb tra'um of (he 
entire uniTcrse It cxphins m tho roost 
rational way our empiricil experiences which 
have no reality apart from flrahman Toe 
ledantuts studied the sensuous experiences 
m their minute t detail and found the world 
N peroipts oatonJciI in time anJ space aaJ 
\n4 by laws of cansition to K. nothing 

J ~loughts or ideas. The conclusion tha‘ 
\aneeption of time and space is after 
Ihtive one and tint nnteml world 
Ihmg but mexc {wm of thought a^ 
jlmitted hy such gna* scientist as 
I on and Sir Janies Jians Thcref re 
' l-dintic seers bad iightia tnmed their 
e t aiQst the illusion of name and form 
order to had out the reitity andtrlying 
s umver » Tho re«lim*ion that pbenomena 
after all illu ion of mad enabled them 
(■' smt A Inn grip over li/c an! mstcad of 
turning thtir back npon t e world ther 
accepted It knowing i* ts l>e tbc roam 
SI—" 


fcstion of Brahman 1 eJanta never rsKs 
a. man to escape from life but only 
exhorts him to know its true worth Tho 
Vedantists can make themselves quite happy 
m thib world by devoting themselves to its 
amelioration because they feel their oneflcss 
with all 

We do net deny tho fact that iinprogrcs 
sive and conservative priesthood contributed 
a great deal to the degradation of Hindu 
isni as IS the case with oil organized 
religions dependent upon the church \ 
witty Christian writer once remarked Don t 
touch the Church of England It is tho only 
thing that 'fflurfs between us and Christ 

Dr Gore condemns the asceticism of 
Hinduism ind carps at its monastic ideal 
which he characterizes n» the extinction 
of individu ihtv by the extinction of desire 
Hiudiii ra n ver eu^ouis a cet o practicts for 
their OVD ike If no d>uht jresenbes 
certain iig rui di c plme f r curbing the 
inordioate fe ire f the tlesii for complete 
detachment from enses i» a «iii qua non 
for tho realization of Truth T1 c ideal of 
^edaotal>to realise the true meaning of 
lodividnahty which is nothing but identity 
with the Lmvcrsal ‘'elf This ideal can 
never be reached without changing one> 
outlook on the individuality of tho 
which i-v nothing but a eorabinatioa of tho 
sense organs mind and body whose eplicme 
rat nature too well known to require any 
refutation Was Chn»t le » exacting in hw 
dtmaQd^ of perfect renunciation? He said 
“ff any man coraeth nnfo mo and fiateth 
not his own father and mother and wife 
and children and brethren and sisters lad 
hi» own Wo «l»o he cinoot be ray 

disciple AVhoaoever ho be of you that 
renonneeth n t all he cannot he my 

diseinle 
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Aedauh in% formuhtod cwtun ctbicil 
laws winch ire indisponsiblo for Die renli^a 
tioe of the ideal of non dnafity la 
(\ edantic) etliics oiilr "iiich conduct is held 
pood or iiphl to quoto irom tin article \>t 
M r \ Subrahmanya Iyer in the \ci J m 
aa seeks to nepite the idea of opo and of 
the objoctivo world as sonicthinp other than 
beinp (Bnhnnn) The effort at self cacnfice 
'■tlf lessness or self resinint or nt renonncmp 
\ orldly pains would not be tbovipht of and 
would not he nmde not justified if the epo 
and the world were real The destro for 
=elf purification ts a desire to direst bciop 
of all accretions winch tlnnkiup Ins covered 
it with by negal ng the dnahstic nSeal tf a 
person utters a lie his conduct is disappror 
ed because he has oue thing at heart and 
another on hia lips He is afiirminp duality 
in thought winch is abhorred by tho nrpe 
towards non diaalism To lake another 
illustration if one seeks to identify ones 
self with all by luaVing anoUiet s sorrows 
and joys his own by wideninp the circle 
step by step bv e-rpanding his betnp till 
the idea of tho duality of the ego and the 
non ego disappear* one is said to do what 
18 right Do unto the world as though all 
tie world was your own self is the highest 
Advaitic doctrine of ettucs taught by 
Sankara In fact it is the course recom 
mended by him for piacfice by everyone 
who wishes to realize the Inchest Truth or 
Heility 

The non dual infinite alone is Bliss and 
all limitations spell misery says ^ edanta 
Tl e Indian ideal of morality means detach 

ment from the senses and altachnient to the 
self ITe si ould not do our duty with the 
motive of pnrcl asing shares in the other 
world and opening a bank account with Cod 
-vs Vys>k V-wrupy: 

philosophy has practicalW nothing to do 
With mOnhtv No philosopher except those 
belonging to tho Flalic and tho Stoic Rchools 
of ancient Greece enjoin moral discipline as 
neccssaiy for men in their pursuit of philo 
sophical enquiry Therefore it is a gross 
misrepresentation of fact to sar that 

llinduisra has to philosophy of the good 
life Oil the other hand no one in the world 
could be more moral than the philosophic 
Hindus Their benevolence chanty lovt 

and sympathy go beyond their ownr race and 
coier not only the entire humanity but also 
*he animal and the vegetable world because 
Rrahiwau is one with ^the entire universe 


Ur Oolc assigns three reasons for 
absence of n philosophy of good life 
Umdowm They arc the doctrines of 
or transmigration’ Tiie jnssioii for the Ol 
the Absolute' and the pTcssure of pnesthoo 
According to lum ‘the doctrine of 
uliicli has possessed tho soul of India , 
boslde to tbo formation of any firm low ^ 
the good life winch iniolves an nente Bed 
o{ both personal and social responsibili 
The doctrine of Karma undermines , 
weakens disastrously the sense of 
rcsponsibilitj in tho present indiyidual ' 

It makes liim think of his hfe ns the bean"'' 
of penance laid upon him by irrcsistij' “ 
fate for he can feel uo rcspousibild' 
Thus it destroys or if it cannot destroy , 
diminishes the sense of moral freedom 
obligation But much more it miis^iege* "? 
fatal lodividnalism and tho sense oc so(<‘^‘ 
responsibility cannot grow under 
shadow (p Cl) ,, 

We are afnid Dr (rore has totr'y 
misunderstood the doctrine of IiJirniir® It 
none of the implications attributed to 
him It IS ono of the cyphnations an* ft 
lery ntioml erphnation of cert**” 
indubitable- facts of life If you do 
believe m the law of karma you have 
believe id a wlnnisical God who is responsibly 
for endowing tbo human mind anlh fp'. 

I csides good propensities Nay congea*™ 
blindness deformity of limbs and br''**’ 
death of children and their sufieniig 
similar other too apparent facts of hfe 
must \ 0 attributed to the caprice 
the Creator Tins theory is neither edify*”” 
nor rational The law of Karma helps uS 
form a just concepfion of the moral 
governing the universe Absence of 
memory of the past is no argument ag / y 
a\ TCiwy Viangs eveu iti Wve’a ^ 

But we cannot cscipe Iroin tl eir 
The hw of Ivarnn i& the counterpart -^^^4 
moral world of the physical law 
tion The linpiessions of the past jl 
held to be responsible for on^%■^^^I?a 
tendency oi conditions But it 
clearly understood that man is not 
automaton subjected exclnsnely to mcc/«” 
cal laws 1 edanta says man is potenti dl'* 
free and this freedom tries to nnoifP‘^ 
itself every moment of his life This freed*”* 
though covered by tho integument of 
past Karma never faihto produce the urg* 
every inoment This urge manifests 
JD the form of mane free will which 
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fhe revdation of -x petsoo whom Dr (tore 
belieres to be the highest embodiment of 
God n ibisolntelr irrefutable, not beciasc 
it 13 proifj to be triif but bocnise it is 
absointelf behe\ ed to be true h> Dr 
Gore and liw followers 

Dr Gore laughs at reason which could 
prore anything bearing on Religion "^ct 
he remsriis in the preface I endeiroar 
to show Uie superior ntiomUly of the 
nioDotheistic propositions in their Cliristian 
nrm If reason is helpless in proving the 
^ntb of inylhing then ooe nonders whr 
Dr Gore should have taken the trouble of 
writing a voluminous book of 31b pages in 
order to prove the superior latiomhhj of 
Christian monotheism over other sysiems of 
thought This shows that he i« aUo pam 
I 'oUy X^nscions that no lotelligent man oi 
woman'of modern times would listen to him 
nnless he states hia case in a rational way 
the modern philosophy of FurOpo owes its 
aevclopmeut to the discarding of the exploded 
*eholaj4ic methods of the medieval age Bnt 
U IS by this method ir by mixing up faith 
snd intuition with a so called process of 
Reasoning that the outhor Ins arrived at the 
conclusion “That the idea of God presented 
ns ID Christnn mouotheisni the idea of 
nii personalitv Ifis unity fit® absolute 
pnontT and self completeness and His creati 
'jIt of all that is is strictly more rsliooa) 
or more acceptable to the enlightened reason 
than the vnnons substitnfas for it suggested 
hv diverse school® of modern ideilism’MpdCi) 
Intnitmn “Faith and In^pintioo 
untested by reason had been a mo®t potent 
factor in perpetuating liunian ignorance and 
mereaving human rai->ery They stifled in 

past the spirit of free ooguiry after TmMi 
X?*- of fhe scientihc and philosophical dis 
. Vries o{ Furopo have been arrived at in 
"Vh of church opposition because the 
\u^ of the church came to know 
.Va/ that such di-coveriO'. avonld im 
#11311 (or rather rationally speaking 
\wn) interest Bnt still reason, the 
/impulse in man has tnumphed 

r of blind faith means the leicrsiOn 
/ark a?" If arrogant faith scominc 


the very iden of indepemient reason needs 
any chastisement, there is no more cfTective 
chastisement than the human refu'al to sub 
mit to its illegitimate guidance 

The Gifford Lectures of JDr Gore might 
have been delivered with a view to counter- 
a''ting the good impression created by 
Professor Radhaknshnan and Rabindranath 
Tagore regarding Hinduism in their 
llibbert f ectures Dr Gore himself 
betrays an apprehension about the 
insasioii of butope bv Indian philosophy 
“Oflce more lie writes “fhere k 
apparent among us i rather widespread 
levolt from the intellectual traditions of 
Europe — a revolt which is eet to maintain 
the supenoritj of Indian eiib;ectirism over 
European belief lo objectiae realitv (pS^'* 
The bool may be hailed with joy by the 
bigotted Christnn But the rational minds 
will DO doubt bekeeolv dnapjjointed There 
IS nothing new or orioinal in the lecture* 
delivered by Dr ( ore But so far as the 
Hindus are concerned they lia>c reason to 
think Uiat Hiodujsni in spite of its bitter 
dcDonciatioD by Dr (tore will survive and 
contribute it® quota to the future develop 
roent of world s spiritual culture so that 
roan may more forward onward and Truth 
ward with the help of reason a® his 
inestimable guide 


*Th« Qon«duaiisiu of Advaita lias survived the 
tromendons opposibon levcll^ against it durmi; the 
Usi iwentj centuries Mherever opportunities 
aro^ io the past it profouadJj influenced and 
eim hod other philosophical eystems of the world 
VntoDs the carii Greek thinkers Parmenides 
£*vifi3gora3 Pfato and 1 lotiaii® accordiuir to sodi<’ 
reliable authorities wereprcatla impres ed b\ llie 
Umdu ideal Later on ' edanla exerted its in 
licence npon modem thiuker® like Carlyle 
Schopenhauer D ussen. Max Atullei Thoreau. and 
fmer=on It 13 liecause tJio plulosoj liy of Xedanta 
IS IXLod upon reason and seeks ilie Truth Th 
f3<^ that the modem > uropcao trend of thought 
liAs again turned its attention towards Idealism 
and ihat it looks forward to X edanla for guidance 
chovs that the philo-oihy of I iropo has become 
eager fo n*e alwve forms creeds and befrefs and 
pursu' the TVuth for its o\\ n ■siko Naturally the 
ac«ted intercsisof the Church ha%e become nervoti 
at tht irospcvt of the Xcdantu inaision of buTerc 
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gratlou karma and tlio \ cdT? And nt 
the basis of ill ttiosc difTcront forms rtf 
Hinduism are the teachings of the Upan> 
shads The tolention of Hinduism is based 
upon the philosophical conviction that 
Reality is one but sages call it bj 
various names If toleration of all eieeds 
and faith's inside and outside its fold 
leading to the realization of one Reality be 
an e\il then Hinduism is ready to admit it 
It IS this tolerant and catholic outlook of 
Hinduism which has earned for it the well 
merited encomium of all thoughtful persons 
of the world As a matter of fact the Hindu 
idea goes beyond tbo vnUnm tiig spin/ of 
lolcrahon manifested by some religious 
leaders of the present time but embraces id 
its place the nleal of nrcepfauce The Hindu 
accepts all religions ns true because they 
find everywhere the manifestation of the 
same one Truth ^fan does not proceed from 
error to truth but from truth to truth it maj 
be from truth that is lower to truth that is 
higher The world is too big and human 
temperament too diverse to admit of a single 
religious faith as satisfying tbo need of all 
I! one thought is to dominate tbe ivorld 
then erelong men mil he like Pgxplian 
mummies staring at each others face xvith 
blank gazes having no ihought to think If 
M contribution to make 

towards establishing peace on earth and good 

lation The Unseen Hand has alreadr 
smllen larse the fatal uohU on the n-alU 
of all religious mslitntions uhicli claim that 
they alone know the Truth 

Dr Gore s characterization of the Gita that 
it leads us to see that w e cannot expect 
from Hinduism anv firmh conceived ideal 
of good life IS unworthy of a thoughtful 
scholai especially a Gifford lecturer The Gita 
;^otiderful synthesis of different 
aspects of human thought It shows that 
different phases of human nature for instance 
active e notional psvchic or intellectual if 
properly guided by reason and under 
*0 ‘‘‘e realization 
of the Highest Truth The Gita gives the philo 
Sophy of work which is of mestimablc value 
to everyone in the world All of ns do 
work hut very few know Us secret which 
Tfe worker 

the Eternal ^ a\f 'Atman"’and 


of love and acquire knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge 

Dr Gore stigiiiutizes knshm of Hlngarafa 
as the product of in imagination both lewd 
and foolish We may take Sri Krishna of 
Bhagavata either its a historical or ns m 
allegorical poison But in neither case will 
a lover of truth be warranted to come to 
the above conclusion Dr Gore appear^ 
to bo blissfnllj innocent of that lileraturt 
Those and other superficial remarks about 
the immoral incarnations’ of Hiudui m 
aro like the clieip missionnrj tracts 
published solely for the purpose of 
vilifying Hinduism They are undeserving 
of criticism 

Dr Gore in connection with Hinduism 
often mentions Dr Cave as his authoiity 
Dr Gore has read llie “Hiudu \ lOW of 
Life’ bv I’rofcsjor Ridhakrishniu w^tn lie > 
characterizes as the panegyrist of 
Hinduism Tiie book according to Dr 
Gore IS an exaggerated and uncritical 
estimate of tbo merits of Hinduism * In our 
opiDioD Professor RadbakrislioaD had li^dilute 
a great deal the lofts doctrines of 
Hinduism to bring them withm the grasp 
of men like Dr Gore and Dr Cave 

whose bigotry incapacitates them to make 
impartial valuation 

Dr Gore claims superior laiionaUhi for 
1 IS arguments But we liave tried in vam 

to find ID the book iny trace of pure 
reasoning based upon universal experiences 
or supported by universal tests He 

claims that Christianity contains the 
highest Truth thougli nowhere does he give 
the tests of truth From cover to cover 

the book shows only what is known ns 

the ratiooalization "of a preconceived desire 
namely Hie author s conception of Hie 
supenotity of Christianity over 
religions Ho depends upon faith 
intiutioQ to prove Ins contention or/\lfK»^ 
the conclusion he had alreadx fo/-*WrfVyi 
his miad I am taking niv stanj.t 
this principle that the idea of 3] 

valueb on which the good life 
IS an ultimate act of faith 
which IS to repudiate both religi^ i’^IbT 
humanism It is this faith alono whrani 
?? (PP 3“^- 3 \,llr 

If Ltostiauity resolutely adheres to faith ~ 
which IS the mam argument of I)r Gore — 
irrefutable The proposition 
that Ghristnnity is the highest monotheistic 
torm of religion because it is based upon 
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Corvcii Oi Sthi- 


Kumber of Kiimber of 
cooatituencies ifembers 
East Bengal I I 


Cra'nnrE-tnEN 
N«i 'ITuhimmadan -s 

est Bengal 1 
„ , , f East Bengal 1 

MuUranaadan 

< B“est liensil 1 
Bicgal Clamber of Commetee 

(European) 1 
Tolal ~5 


Indian LvGi^tvitvr A^suintT 

Nea Mahamnodan ^ 

^ -v vllural 4 

STuka-niiia ^ 

'.Rural 4 

tutmn 1 

laadho'ders i 

Bengal ^hajau Sal ha (Indian 

Commerce) 1 


Tie majority of fhe Bengal Le^fslatire 
Council consists of members sent up from 
Ecoertl constituencies, the qualifications of 
a Toter being based partly on the community 
to nhich he belongs, and partly on residence, 
and tbe payments of rates or taxes, of a 
certain amount The qualifications, which 
depend on residence and payment of rates 
and taxes hare been based on tho qualifi- 
cations already prescribed for various local 
bodies The following statement compares 
the qualifications of the Council and the Assem- 
bly voters which are the same both for the 
non Slufaammadans and the lluhammadans 
in the general constituencies with those 
prescribed for voters n Union Boards Local 
Ooatds and mumcipahties mcloding Calcutta 
Corporation It should be noted that the 
qnaiihcitioos although similar are by no 
nieaos the same In parliculai the educa- 
tionaf qiiahfuniion found tn Local Bjatds 
anil iiimueipahlns liaic no connterpai li ih 
t/ic Council and the inembly electoial nil « 
The qualifications of the Assembly voters 
from Bengal are almost sioiilar to those of 
the Ojuneil voters but somewhat higher 


Qtaumaioss oi Eik-tobs 

Karat areaa of the liegisla- Rural areas of the L^^isla Local Boards 


Umoo Boards 


>css iban R 5 than Ke 1 

I avmjjt p{ jjaiQjj pj. payment o/ l/oion Rife or 
,^“*ldan Tax oJ not less Cliaukidan Tax of not lc»s 
ll* 5 than Bs. 2 

(gvmcpt of Income-Tax on Pi'menlcf Income-Tax on Possession of annual 
,iw and a'-OTp «3 2 OuO and al-ove income of Rs 240 

uditarr quafifications Vcmbership o( Lnion 


CesS of Payment of Ce s of 

not tess than He 1 not less tlan He 1 
Parment of l/oion 
Rate or Claukidan Tax 
of not less tlian Re ] 


Committees Payment 
of license tax 
Educational qualifications 


QciLiucvTtoxs 01 Fiicioes 


>irp!is ofl/>eiJiliTc Vs^em- Urban areas of L^gishlive Council Municipalities other than 
•^1 (excluding Calcutta) ' (excloding Calcutta! CALcmtA 

of taxes of not l«ss than PaymeDt of taxes of not losS than Paymi^Ql of taxes of not Icv, 
' of Howrah f^s. ISas or i ^ - - - 


Hum K> 10 
laviofint of lacoaio-Tox 
''""I and atiove 


.. (he cave of thaa Rs l-Sa. 

Howr^ of not le-s than Its 3 Howrah "of not lees thaa 1{» 3 
pirmwit of Income-Tax ca Ri Payment of or assessment to 
2 (Od and above Income-Tax 

Militaiy qiulilicaticas Educational quhficalions 

payment of rent of not fi!>3 (fian 
Its 20 



The Electorate in Bengal — Its Problems 

J WIXDRA 5I0I1AS D VTTA, m , v su n t.. m in ^ 


W HETHPR we get losponsiblo govern 
raent at the centre or not fho 
question ol tlie luturo electorate is 
an essential and oil important part of the 
impending constitutional rotorms in India 
and in them it is bound to play on oier- 
increasingly important part 

tVbetlier the electorate should Iona ft 
substantial part of the total population 
iihether there should be some property 
qualifications wYioVuer there should 
uniformit} of franchise qualifications for 
Hindus and Jluhatnwadans— these andsimihr 
questions require careful consideiation and 
c.\ainination ol relevant facts Without 
docraatizing hut at the same time bnelly 
indicating our personal opinion let i»s 
ovnmine some of the facts far as Bengal 
IS concerned 

Hie eltctoiate lo its ordinal y parlianicnl 
ary sense may bo said to he the creation 
of the Montagu Chcloisford constitutional 
reforms of 1910 Previously there was uo 
direct election Generally tlie only direct 
election was m the case of the Muhammadans 
The Muhammadan electorate in Bengal 
numbered 6,346 after the Reforms it 
incicasedto 4 6ol27 in 1920 

This expansion is due to a desire on tho 
part of the authors of the Joint Report to 
mahe the franchise as broad as possible 
rather with reference to practical difGcnlties 
than to any a pnon considerations as to the 


degree of education or amonni- of jneome 
which may be held to constitute a qnalifica 


I andholdcrs ^ 

Furorcan fecneral) 

Commerce <0 Bcnsal Chamber 
111) of Commerce 

\u) Indian JuteMih* 
A'sociation 
(mi Indian Tea 
Association 
(iv) Indian Mining 
Associalion . 
(\) Calcutta Trades 
Association 

Anzlo Indian 
Indian Commerce (4)— 

(i) Bengal National 

Oiamler of 
Commereo 

(ii) Bengal Marwaii 

Association 
(m) Bengal Maliajan 
‘Sail a 


NoUIWTED 3riiMIJl.R3 

Indian Christian 
Depressed Classes 
I ahOTtr 

Olhers not less lli.au 

Off cats inciudins 4 ev offlcio lucml'Crs not 
move ttian 


tion 

The reformed Bengal I,egvsUtivo Council 
consists of 140 members Its composition 
IS as follows 


Constitnencies 


lipn Ituliaramadan / Urban 
Uiindui libl \Kural 

M iharamadan (39) 



lllOj; JO >• 
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The Bcq^I Government Memorandum giw Ihe Sunoa Coiuou iioa in their survtj while 
tu' wrcenta?? fsnre> attl't for mMeo indMW dialing with the working of the reformed consti 
or females tutum kites the following figures for Bengal 


Population of Uj 
eletloral areas m 
1921 

4'. ‘>41 Outl 


Fleeter- male 
and female 
{v. omen etcctor> 
m square bracket ) 
1 173 000 
I3i. OOO] 


Pn^rttoQ of 
Sectors to 
population 


Proportioa of 
Male electors 
to adult male 
popuhtion 

97 


Proportion of 
female electors 
to adult fenule 
population 

03 


0l The figures for ,he electorate are for the 
jair 19'2t>~ 

"(ii) The Censu-» gives figui'cs for males and 
icmales of the age of 2U and oter but a» 
me Tote cannot tsi obtained till the ago of J1 the 
figures Used for adult mates and femal's in 10*1 
ire cshraates ” 


Tbere la some difference between the 
Sganes given by the “iimon Coramiasion and 
^ose giTen b\ the Bengal Uoaernment 
writer has not heeu able to find out 
the cimse 

Ibcs Assembly electorate is neccssarih 
'mailer, and the percentage erjfraucfiised is 
coosequenlly smaller 

The statements below show the perceotage 
»afraoi^ed in the genoral eonstiluencies 
of the oouuci! and the Assembly as tbe 
result of rerisioQs to 10>0 lO’S and lOJO 
la calcnlatiug the percentage the 1921 
Census has been made use of. throughout 

Iwalage enlranthi eil of- 


I 


t 


maks enfrinctitscd to adut males amongst 
both the non lliihanimadan and the 
Kuhammadans are almost the same th« 
respective tigiires being 9 7o and '’09 one 
cause being the proportion of minois among 
the Muhammadans which is ,j 3 per cent 
that amongst tho Hindus being tb per cent 


Ili 11 uu \ 

\bout tilt relatne percentages of 
lUiterao imong the electorate over here 
let us quote fwtu the BeognJ Oorcroment » 
memoraDdum 

During lud 19 ' three eparote tnfjiunes 
were otade into the illiteracy of the rural electorate 
in ibe gcueral eonstitiito les The first nhich 
was made m fune. ID’o b> a local eniniry in tao 
selected poUm^ area.'- in eacli distnet resulted 
in an estimate of 11 percent of ilhteracj among 
non Uidiainaiadan' and 5 per cent among 
kfahauimadan electors The second eajutr} was 
made on a larger scale at tho time of revision 
of tbe electoral roll* m lO’O and gave the samo 



amom, the Muhammadans The third estimate 
iva» made bp the pollii^ officers at the time of 
ilie elections and indicaf^ tliat of those who 
actually voted k> 1 per cent were illiterate amongst 
tl e non Muh^nniadan and i>er cent ampn„ 
the ^luharumadan 


^ n ’t ihanimadan— 

brUin 4t 4f <1* 

nA I'U 134 l-3\ 
KdiwI *"0 2 4 5U &2 


UbX 96 V 13\ tm 07\ 


lu 


1‘2 


iriA n\ 14 ^ «rt>\ 


41 

, . . 14A 

llura! !> 1-s 4ti rtUt 2^ 

u'>4 (n4 n4\ ot»ib\w’\ 

Total IN lb 4tJ OMf> JU 

, II >4 0“'4 U,.A f«OU (r2A 

, ml It f» nx-ntaacs are disliugnisfierf b\ 
r A after them 

the abcice figures it will appear 
''’at a greater perceQta''0 of non Muhntninadana 
enfranchised in b’th urban and rural 
t^Dahtuencies of tic Council a« well a» of 
‘■je Assembly But so far as the Council 
t 'ctorates art* ooncerneil, the v»erceBti<’e of 


TTie above h„ure» art for tbe Council 
electorate The issemblj electorate which has 
got a higher propeity qualification indassuch 
may be expected to represent a liigher 
ktrata of society tells a simihr tale The 
percentage of illiteracy am^ng the non 
kfubtnimadaQs is bvi that amon^ tltq 
Muhammadans .is as hyrh ns a 


Inthi-st TisiN IN Till tl v\cni>v 

rtiero has been n slow but steady growth 
in the lotereat taken by the electorate m 
the election-> aad in the working of both 
the Council and the T^giolative Assembly 
as wiU be apparent from the following tables, 
showing the percenta-’e of voters that 
excercised the franchise m tlie three general 
elections 
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( 0, N W Vu -T » XT> 

Iht ol Mtor«. m U ^.omrM 

V>^ 

Non MHl'^nninthii \ >tpr> i4J lh'» 
MTi\nwwad'\n U>)42» 

*1110 general election in Uini I'iSt ««'• 
foueht on the electoril roll of I * 2 ‘ Toward*^ 
the end of 13 ‘’n i froaii olecfcnl roll hns 
been prcpircd but the fisiire>. ire not 
'iva\lflblc to the Rcner^l public 

riio grontl of the olectonto bctw(oo l^*-0 
ind J92b 19 remarKnblo flie 1921 fijnirts 
9bow R gliRhl deCTc-ise in tbo number of 
Ifnlianirmdnn voters and a considerable 
inerciso in tiio nnnifior of Non Muhamnndan 
Toters The increisocl interest taVen m the 
Council clectious lu 192*1 liT tbe Hindus 
a result of the cmerffonce of the SitmnjyM^ 
may be lesponsible for tlui. Tlie increase m 
the electorate lo 19‘’6 may be (11 due to 
increase m assessment (2) increased interest 
taien by all classes in the election* and 
(3) the cnfrauclusemcut of womco 

The Ilengfll Government obsene that 
'«^«SSSsA ^RSm’VSCS N'Jv '!}&. 
toll has had very Uttlc to do with the 
increase 

Assuii 1 a Ft v^roiTvn 

The effect of the hicher qnalihcations m 


» onstttutncics in tht three neral dccti 
of 1920 IP21 nnd l^Sb nrr a« follow? 

V'2t \92U y 

Male leitnle / 

%.79li f'nil4 COikOl-bJSJlT 
IfilAS. NiaMj 7103 '’09 999 

tin Non lliihaminndoii^ and Nluliimmnda^ 

coDStituincics 18 seen m the fact tlr»t It 

fegislrttuc Aseenibh electorate js onlr nbou 
onc*fifllitlnt of the Council j 

Tl 0 general iDcrcaso in tlie niiwber b 
both non Muhimmadan and SruhammadaK 

electorate of the Isscmbly since IW- 
corresponds uilii tlie ligiires giton lor tl 
Council clcctomle and i-. doe to the sam 
causes 

riit cfToct of the liiglier propert* 
s\uo\aftto\ion foi Hit: \SNmVl7 bw bee*' 

to reduce the non Altilinmmndan clectomtc i^ 
the proportion of 100 24 for males nn" 

loo 10 for females For tbc Mnbaminadai^' 
it icduccs in the proportion nf 100 12 ft’*" 

males nod 100 9> for females « 

l*n >1 >RTIO\ «)• TIIO^I TsFRAMMIsn* TC 

riio foiloning figures show the u 
ntid percentages of tiio population cnfrrt 
in 19*^0 Throughout tho Census figml 
J921 have been used i 


Total 

Non Mul animadaiis 
Mul ammadans 



Pstimafed population 
over *>1 alter coircc- 

No of 1 lectcr> 

\ 

Pcrcenfagi 


tiou tor mu ^temeut 


VlecWvs to 


of Age etc 



Nlalc!. 

11707000 

1 UOSOb 

9 90 

I'emale^ 

10 000 

3690b 

034 

Males 

« OiOOOO 

'■93 114 

97r 

Females 

540/000 

29 80 5 

0o5 

Alnles 

9,748000 

*>’2 892 

>>09 

Females 

aOGOOO 

T103 

013 



TUL FLl’CTORATPb IN UPNGATj— I fb I'KOBLLMS C3o 

The Bensal (.OYemmeot Mmorandum deS 

tviyrantase fi-nire^ at for imle^ ami O-J) following feures for Bengal 


PojmlaUon of th- 
electoral area's r 
1921 


HI The figures 
rear 192b - 
■(ii) The Censa-i 


Proportion of 
Hale electors 
to adult mak 
population 


Proportion of 
Female electors 
to adult female 
population 


Flectors male Proportion of 

1 and female electora to 

(women electors population 

m sciuare brachef-) 

1 ITd OOU ^ ft- „ 5 

[TS, 0001 ^ ^ ‘ 

for ,1,0 oloolorale aroforllo -ale e»It.nc!„.rf to adllt m-,le> amoogl 
both the uou-MuhamQiaihn and tie 
figures for males and Hahammadans are almost the same the 


ktules of the ago , of Jo and O'er biit ^ resnectire h<'ures being 9 73 and 9 09 one 

the Tote cannot l-eobtamed nil the ago of _1 the ..,a-f./Nn Af mmnrs nmoug 

hgures Used for ailult males and feinateo in l •- 1 


ira estmates ” 

There is some difference between the 
figures giren by the Simon Commiaaion and 
those giren bj the Bengal Ooremment 
The writer has not b“en able to hnd out 
the ems'- 

Th\ Assembly electorate »•> necessaril> 
scalier, and the percentage enfranchued is 
coD'eqnently smaller 

The stateraenU below show the percentage 
eafran^sed to the general constituencies 


cause being the proportion of minors among 
the Ttahammadans which is 3J pel cent 


that amingst the Hindus being 40 per cent. 

IninKHi 

About till reUtiie percentigcs of 
ilhteraca among the electorate o'er here 
let as quote from the Bengal (to'ornroents 
memorandum 

nunn" 192 j and 19 (« three 'eparat taqumM 
w-ero S into the illiteracy of th- rural electomte • 


ol the council and the Assembly, us the was made in June 192 o bj a local enquin ^ 
result of revisions in 1920. 1923 and 192(> poll.na ‘ 

I. cJcnktius th« peributtsb. the 1921 » S SSI 


Census has been made use of, throughout 
P«*Toenhise eafmchi«eil of 


nMuHammadun— 

hTban 14 4 ft 

174 1-94 
Koraf S6 2 4 
I) i\ Uo4 
Total 2'. Jfi 
004 004 

I rliaa ■‘0 3 1 4** J.J, 

iri4 114 144 OoA 
liiiral t '• 4U /-..Vfci IiSk 

. ' U24 UIA 144 

* Total IN l>_ -tti _ Ijw . 


SM 1-H4 26A 

,.1 02 2C 

HvA 004 


l-,4 014 074 


144 


U?liammadan electors. The second enqmrj wfc 
made ^ a larger scale at the time of reyisiea 
S the ekcmml rolls m 19’0 and »ve the Mme 
nerceata_e of illiteracr among tho non 
CbamBUWians but a higher perceau^ of 01 
U« Muhammadans The third esUmate 
iS^^iade bj the polbns oflicers at the time of 
elections and indieat^ 

arfual r Uted, -U 4 per cent " ero illiterate amoagst 
the non Jluhanimadsos and >2 Kr cent umon„ 
the Mohammudans 

The abo'e bgures are for the Council 
electonte ThcAssemblj electorate which has 
.^ot a higher property qualificalion sad la such 
ma, be expected to repie.eot a Inpto 
strata of societj tells a simihr tale The 
percentage of lUiteracy amnng the 
Muhimmadsns is b u that among 
Afiihimintdans i» as high as -o > 


the 


iNtur^T Tama in thl Fi ittnisi 


ir>A U2A irj4 Oul4 024 
pt^KUiL-vgcs vre distiiKiiishe.1 U 
4 after tl cm 

( ,^»m tho abo.o hsore. it vill appitn 

•A-^at a greater percentage of non-Hnhimmsdans 
are enfranchised in both urban and rural 
Ptinstitnencies of the Council n- 'veil #=• ot 
Assembly But so far os the Cwncil 
tl'ctomtes are concerned, the percentn., o 


There has been a slow but steady growth 
in the interest taken by the electorate in 
the elections and in the "orkiug of both 
the Council and the r,egi«!atiTe Assembly, 
IS will be apparent from the following tables, 
showing the percentage of voters that 
exccrcised the franchise in the three general 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1931 


Non ilulnmmadan 
I rban • 
Knral 

Mtiliamniadao Urban 
Rural 

Lanilliolders 

Univcrsitj- 

Total 


flal« remolc ToJil 

US dOl o3G 231 483 

338 428 424 13^ 394 

ICO 40G 4>7 113 4103 

22 4 32 4 37 3 7 7 37 03 

841 H29 821 204 789 

C(>4 768 77 8 olb 777 

203 300 401 1C"> 394 


Non Muhammadan 

Constituencies 2GS 39 4 423 10 3 330 

JUilnmmadan 200 39 4 431 68 464 

t-onstituoncies 

ToW 233 410 418 96 121 

Tho perceutases given in the Bengal 

rTovernment’s memonndttru are somewhat 
smaller than those given in the Return 

showing the Results of Elections in India 
m 192o and I32G ( crad 2323 ) 

It may be said with some degree of con 
ndence that interest in Council elections was 
at first keener and that the value of the 
Legislative Assembly franchise is slowly 
being realized Tlie lower percentage of 
votes recorded m spite of the higher quali 
‘'lectorate. seems to Indicate 
ili 4 * ‘® ^Inhamniadan constituencies 

2 Ih'S p" ■" than 

in the Council elections DuriLg the last 
fbo reverse has been true of 

the Alnhaniraadan constituencies 

i?r2e;5 


Another important factoi, which is perhap-. 
of equal importance ivitli the long distances 
and the difficulty of roads that voters have 
to travel, is tho scattered nature of the 
population 

Even in England and other Western 
countries, where democracy has been m the 
fullest operatiQn for over a century, where 
there is no such difRculty of communication-! 
and long distances where the population 
IS mostly industrialized and as such conceii 
trated m towns tho attendance at the polls is 
not hundred pei cent In England the parlia- 
mentary vote is normally about 70 p c of it-- 
full strength , in France it is not much over 60 
p c , m Germany it is often 75 p c and m 
the United States, where tho word non-voting’ 
was invented, presidential elections have had 
so great a proportion as 80 per cent voting 
hut in other elections. State and locaV theie. 
IS a gicat falling off r 

Constdering tho above figures it may bo 
asserted with some degree of confidence 
* ’s not much behind that 

of tho Western countries in the iiiteMrt tilen 
m the electron# 


IVTlaEST TaKFN BT WOiltN VorFRS 
IN Tiu Elections 

Following the recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Joint-Committee, provision 
il"'! I'' the electoral rules for Bengal 

that if the local Legislative Council so desired 
it may remove tho se'c disqualification by 
passing a constitutional resolntion to that 
enect in a particular manner 

In September 1922, Mr S M Bose moved 
a woman suffrage resolution which was 
debated for three days but finally defeated/, 
by a block of 40 ^fubammadan members . 
voting solidly agamsf it X, 

On the motion of Mr Moreno tho , 

Legishhre Council by a lesolution c4Ti A' ' 
by j 4 votes to 3S removed the sex /Va 
Ficahon in Vugnst, 132> 

Although there are 12 3S1.000 ^ 
dan females to 3930000 Hindu feV XC^L - ^ 
was the ■^fnlianimidans who sfi\ n 4 -j' 
opposed tho resolntion A K 
Khan Ghuziiavi now Sir Abdul Kenl ,’*^17^'^ 
i»vi,jn opposin; llio Rcsoluboii. Ua'i,.' 
thil tlip ojislini: qinliBcalioi,, 
to mile suirnge (are) so bn. i, (a 

1 yillosers’ and tho proposci 
ODfraocluscraont wonlil bcnclit an infliiUo! 
imallr small proportion of onr mothers am 
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Si ter Abdar Jldhiru oppo ed it so did 

the hte Nawab Niwab \1 Ciiaudhun KMie 
Nazimuddm w \ (Oton) the present Fdnci 
tioD Minster and “Mr II ^ Sohrairardj- 
Other n itable Arnliammadani also opposed 
the measure 

The positioa of the llohammadaos seems 
to be tins that as ettentioo of franchise 
to women does not help them in mcreasin:; 
their seats m the Council or their noliticil 
power at the coat of the Hindus it must 
be opposed , bat when demaudini' their 
ht-^ja or share the^ base their chims on 
the percentage of popnlation and then 
women must be included to swell their 
rants 

The effect of the resolution was to 
enfranchise some 33 000 female voters for 
the Council elections and some 15000 
' femalJ^otera for the Vssembly 

In the Conncil elections of 1020 some 16 o 
p e of female voters voted jq the IsserohJj 
the percentage was 9 0 Considering the fact 
that ^ women observe pnrJak and that 
«dy iMIing officers could not be arranged 
form the rural areas, that this >s the first 
election in which women were permitted to 
vote and that they are not permitted to 
jote in elections to mnnicipaUlies local 
boards and union boards that vast dia 
taooes have to bi> travelled and that 
th*re are difficulties of roads the attendance 
at the polls IS quite encoungiog 

I/jwEBiM Of Tut FRasciim 

On this question opinion is generally 
V divided On tho one side it is thought that as 
» fbc present electorate is largely ignorant and 
K^^^niitcrate and not yet competent to understand 
decide political qnesiions it would be a 
\aKe to lower the franchise and thereby 
. the electorate a large number of 

♦\of whom the ignorant and the illite- 
Vuld form a still larger pereeDta-^ 
-J other hand it is held that if more 
• (is to be transferred to a legislature 
'lie to an electorate, the representative 
^ fr of the legislature must be strengthen 
ycreasiag the number of the electorate 
^Asent percentage of the enfranchised 
J ^^■eWution IS considered to be too small to 
-•^present the people 

Tho Btugal Government made an enquiry 
into the possible result of the lowering of 
the franchise fno of tho qnaliftcations of 
electors in tho rural constitneneiea of the 


CouDcil are payment of cess of not less than 
Re 1 and payment of union rate or elauli 
lait tax of not less than Rs 2 The quail 
ticitioas of electors for fJoion Boards are 
ot the same kind but whilst the payment of 
cpss of the sime amount is required the 
nmimum amount of union rate or cimth 
ki I tax la Re 1 inatcad of Rs 2 Enquiries 
based on the electoral rolls of the Union 
Baatda ftheie were ’ ’uO Lmon Boards 
in I 1 6 ^7 when ippirently the cnquirj 
was made have been made Assuming that 
there would he j simihr result in the 
di tncts ind thanis m vhich Union Boards 
have not vet bee i e tabl shed it is calculated 
that the lowenn if tl e C uqciI fianchise 
to the level ot tl e 1 ni i Board electors 
would increase the Milan mdan rote from 
aHOOO t more tl ai 1 1 1 000 and the 
non Muhammadan Ir.))) ihint -fOnoO to 
about OOOOOO Tl t t li i a I f voters 
would r>e fi un ab nt !0 0001 t i li urc 
over 2000009 tl e pufr u d i ed picntic 
of the adult male and female popul ti i 
would nse from 4 3 to more than 8 

Tbo most interesting fact tint strikes one 
IS that the lowering of the franchise in 
creises the proportion of Muhammadan voters 
and brings them more into accordance with 
popnlation perceotages but not in the way 
as stated or expected by the Bengal Govern 
raent 

In the run) constituencies of the Council 
alone the percentage of Muhammadans was 
5a3f and of non Jfnhammadans 44C7 Of 
the voters in tiie Muhammadan and non 
Mubamraadan rural constituencies in 19_6 
election the percentage of Muhammadans was 
4384 and of the non 'Muhammadans j 1 IC 
With the lowering of the franchise to the 
Unioa Board leiel the Muhammadan per 
centage of voters in the rnral constituencies 
would be about o7 7o and tho non 
Muhammadan abont 4’i) 

But there seems to be some error som** 
where In 27 the population of the 

Union Boards was 17 363000 and the number 
of Union Board voters 1 131000 If the 
proportion of voters to population remains 
the same out of a population of 46 millions 
the estimated number of voters will be some- 
thing like 3 millions and not iwo millions as 
estimated by the Bengal Government As a 
matter of fact m 1328-20 out of a Union 
Board population of 31 millions there were 
‘»2q3000 voters 

Then again the statement showing the result* 
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J Joptin? Innu Board franchise:^ given at 

.’76'’ t tlm Bengal Governments 
loraoraod i i 'ipoeav to be based npon 
estimate 1 stunates the method of arming 
it I I Is not been explained "Moreoxer 
t the results arrived at are qnitc 

1 t tor example as a result of 

\ 1 the franchise 31 000 non Alubam 

1 Council voters in the 24 Pergannas 
idled down to 17 000 33000 non 

luhammadan voters in Ifyniensingh to 
1 000 It has been estimated that the 
I wiiu Boar! electorate for ilurshidabad 

ill be 41000 out of a population of 13 
\hile not a single Union Board existed 
in 10 ’b-/*, khulni with a population 

14'i Inlht has been estimated to have 11000 
voters Dinajput with its 17 Mh^ has been 
tstinulod to have 12)000 voters Vow 
that there arc 1 300 Union Boards la 

Bengal a fresh enquiry should be started 
bj a mixed commission of officials and 
non officials 

The conclusions of the Bengal Govern 
mont s enquiry has mtluenced — rather 

misltd— the Simon Commission into thinking 
that the olTect of lowering the franchise 
vvonld bo to bring the economicallj backwAid 
and the Muhammadans in greater number 
williin the electoral range 

The Muhammadan 1 xecutive CounciIloiN 
and Ministers of the Bengal Government 
111 their note dated the l>th lu!y 1930 
on Moslem representation in the Ben„nl 
Legislative Council use these porportions 
and figuri.'. as one of the grounds for 
giving them representation in proportion 
to population 

In the Union Board electorate the Hindus 
in at a disadvantage not becinse they par 
h s 111 rates hut hcciuso of the peculiar 
woidin„ of Sic 7 of the Bengal ^ illage 


to his long a'Sociatioii with panchnycf 
Union Co omitteea and Union Boarda had 
special opportunities of studying village 
self government m ita practical aapect- 
makes the following pertinent obiervations in 
his Self Ooienmifiif in Biiia^ B 

If the provisions of this section* were inter 
1 reted aa requirin’^ foimil and erprcas nominations 
tor the purpOaCa of the election tliev wou'd i^J 
contrars to the usages of tlua counlrv Tiiere i 
however no reason whx the Ncction should w 
interpreted so stnctly It is not provided that the 
nomination must le formal oi in writing An 
implied nommatjon tan and should le regaidea 
as sufficient The Knila should jirinia facif 

be presumed to represent the familj m Union Board 
election as m all othei affairs 

On the effect of the election rulea Hart 
says 

“It IS irobahle that at least ■”) r cyrofthPy- 
peoplc wlio paj union rate oi chaulflnu tax 
are mt.mbcis of joint undivided fimihes but 
hardlr anv famuies take the trouble to noininato 
on© of their inemb“r3 to reprc cut them in 
Union Hoard elections If this rule wcicappliel 
sti cllv alnosl all jo nt fatnihcs woild b^xcladed 
from III register In praotio" tlu'f^^rule is 
alwav I taxed lit it is de liable that the 
ink sliotid I" modified 

If the rules he modified on tho lines of 
the Bengal Mumcipal Election Rules 
the Hindu voters will have their due 
share in the Union Board electorati. 
bo far IS rating strength is concerned 
the Hindns are not beliind the Muham 
madans They can muster 900000 voters 
m spile of tl e artificial drawbacks of 
the enfrachising section and rules 

The whole question deserves careful 

stud} by abler hands Irom wlvat lias . 

hccu said above it will be apparent that f 
the electorate is full of potentialities and 
capable expansion >nd development ^ 


Self (> )vernnient ket (1 of 1‘I19) which 
pre'-cnbe-> quahhcations of voters and 
of the tkction rules framed by the 
liocal ( ovirnmcnt Both under the said 
section ami under the election rules 
members of a joint fuiiilv { winch cannot 
have more than one vote however much 
it niav pvy in rates and which is 
the normal condition of the Hindus) are 
under siecial disadvnnlage 

The late Mr ‘ li Hart i s who owing 


' Section 7 runs thus /V 

Fverv male ivrson o! tho full adJ 
xears and navinc a ptvee ot re idcnoe y/' 
Union («i ) who IS a momier of alt'; 
dividm famiii wlncli during tlif* v ear mii ^ 
pnxeling the oleition has laid n siA^ 
less tlmn one nipee as such cess rate or 1^5. 

Shall bo ontitleil to vote at an eiV 
members of tho I nion lioanl la^ 

Iroyilcd that only one meinl r oflT- 
nnlividcil lamilv nmlircd und r chitOsS 
and nominal^ hv the other nuahl o<l mtl 
of that fanntv Rliall Ite entitlxl to vote ■ 
l•cnaIf at anv Midi elix lion 



The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 

B\ ‘'UDllIKKLMU HOWDHini i 


I 

A great «hort •»torT writer •» ■'reit 
novelist a powerful drara^ti^t and a 
bnihant essayut. Rabindr-inath Tr'^Jre 
would ln\e won a place amongst tUe worlds 
mmoital-' even if he h-id not written i 
SIDS e volume of poetry V ma:,fer craftsman 
in the vanoua forms of literary technique 
in his own mother tongue— and manv of 
^o-^e forms he ha^ him'elf created— hi 
English leuiJenngs of his original worls are 
4 a dehnite landmark m the 

hbtoTjaof the pro e stjJe of that hoguage 
\nd it has been raaint-ained b> niaoj that 
Jf re had not written a single line of any 
thing la any language ho would still have 
ranked^ one of the world a grcate t creators 
of oeantiTul melodies If in addition to all 
l^ncse we take into account the laiircU which 
nia pictures 1 arc recently won for linn in 
three continents and the fact that he has 
pvea the world several highly artiatic dance 
wrins and a beautiful histrionic style it 
becomes quite safe to affirm that Rabindra 
Ditti Tjgorc IS by far the most versatile of 
the greatest creative geniuses that the human 
tiice has so fat produced 

But even if he did not possOsS the great 
and versatile creative pover which he does 
possess he would without doubt have been 
k ranged with the great saints and seers of the 
'^rld instead of with its bard Though it 
V^lkely as he himself so often afTrins lliat 
content with being cait°d only a poet 
truly the artist is merged in the 
'her wrapt la an emotional confcropla 
'■\the cosmic whole 

' indeavour to get together the eJemedts 
ifosophj trauld be of rifoo t! br so 
can have a cJeir aud hartnonions 
lion of a rather d ffu ed and complex 
I For even Co a sitperficiaJ student of 
rks it roust have been apparent 
<^ore has a wonderful and juetbanstibJe 
of Dptimi m to draw from in all kinds 
1 circumstances includin'’ tie drearie t and 
India !us need of a comforting and in pinng 
Phib ophjr more than of anytl mg else st the 
P*e^ent moment 

Tagore however ha very liltk of a 


mid t of this process t! e gradual emergeui,!. 
of what roav well be called a philosophy 
composed of a few oaUtanding ideas winch 
witLotit themselves crystallizing into a 
dehnite shape appear to persist, by virtue of 
their vcr> vitality in domioating and giving 
«hapc to nnroeroos other ideas that are born 
from time to tune m the poets mmd 

By having a philosophy Tagore however 
does not become les of a poet In his mind 
there Is DO antagonism between poetry and 
philosophy between the intellect and the 
heart between Taifta and Rnsa There is at 
least one aspect of Tathn or truth which is 
neither of emotional realization nor of 
mtellectnal perception hut is essentially a 
a thing ofheaity attainable only 
through pare poetic contemplation To Tagore 
ho, philosophy cunstitutes such a Pa ata tu and 
what Is more it seems to be at the very 
basts of mast of hts Itamntihhnli or poetic 
fceJw" Jt Toa^l rot be i.W that 

by trying to di'corer a bond cf significant 
philosophical unity lu Tagores poetrj I am 
asking luy readers to be blind or am myself 
blind to the great and colourful vanety 
of hi innmnerable poetic idea* But a deep 
and reverent study of his poetry will lead one 
to the irresistible conclusion that that unify 
does e^ist. a unity which gives to all of 
Tagores writing* their most poignant and 
nnfaibngly common characteristic then 
nuderlyiog note of optimi m 



THE AIODERN RE^^BW TOR HIM- 1<)31 


c\p'iblc o( cioatms i waj wiitrc there u 
none , . 

The Ucn call o{ this Waj which wait' 
to be crenttd came to his car-, when he was 
stiU a \oulh m the shape of i blmil helpless 
vearnini: for the I ir awnj the Unkuown 
He hfld oot >et fially recagniml 't to be 
the call of the Road and the pilsrimnsc had 
not jet lie^an 

I am rost'ess T am ithir t for far aij-aj 
things 0 Great IJesotid. n the keen call oI 
the llutc ' I foruct I erei forget that I have no 
to fli tint 1 am lonml in this spo^ 
cveriuore 

When t!io pilgrmnse begins it begin® 
as mcminpless w andcrings of spirit 


Xbei Ideas and most oi has leeiings 
It IS impossible to trace the ongiu and 
giowtli of these ideas lu detail showing 
their bearings on lesser ideas their inflaence 
on the life and living thought of the poet 
at every step in tlie course of one short 
article I shall be content therefore with 
giving only the hare outline of the growth 
and meaning of a few of the most important 
of these ideas leaving it to the student who 
18 better provided with time and talents to 
elaborate on the lines suggested in this 
article 1 feel sure he a ill find himself OQ 
the right tncl and his efforts nill be well 
directed 

llie first and probably the most important 
ol these basic ideas mai perhaps aptlv be 
called 


I was walking U the real Ido not know 
whs Slowly I vet up. upoa my stc\s 1 'lo not 
know wHj , , , ✓ { 

1 itm os a luusk deer runs m tli<» shp'OM o' 
the forest mod with bis own pcrfiim** I lose in' 
waj and I wonder I «eek wtut 1 cannot get 
\ pot 'vhat 1 do not «eel 

Slowly this ttandmliiil grows into e 
passion in bull and finds ’pjasfointc 
o\pcession m o series of lus early pocni^ 
which but for all tint follows later, would 
appear to liave been written more id 

jest than in anv serious mood 

lor >ear I have gatherod and heaned to’ 
scraps and fragments of things Crush tlieifl 
and dooco upon them and scatter them all tc 
the winds for I ] now us the height of wisdoDi 
to l>o dninken and co to the dogs 

But even iti tho e youthful diys ol 

evuberanco tlie Road ceased to Inie any 
real illusions for him If hi> faith lu the 


T'Cori s CuiT-or mi 

Vll serious students of Tagore must have 
noticed that, unlike mo»t other poets mystics 
and poet phdosophets hia coftis aery seldom 
to the people who are weaxj of life to come 
and grope into the cool shades of beautiful 
unrealities, nnd thus to soothe the level of 
existence His call is ever towards the 
Reality which 13 unvealiiaWe towards the 
Far away the Lnseen the Impossille 
It is not an escape from lif and action 
that he preaches but the release of life and 
action from the prison of a smaller self He 
holds forth no promise of a Kingdom of 
Heaven no lure of an Fternal Beatitude no 
\njnin no luahnunihara — It is Charaticfi 
) just going on ahead following the 
urge of h truer and laiger life in oneself that 
leads nowhere in particular and yet leads 
U knows no wa^ tl \s life urge but it is 


Road itself was uot so great from tho 'crv 
begiDDing Tagore at this period iiiigld 
almost be considered \ pessimist his 
philosophy a philosophy of tears uotwitlv, 
%tawd'wg il\% wot tone 

good number of the poems 

Though the e^omnj cones witli slo\/i^^ 
and has sigoaJJcd for all son^s to cease //‘VCS 
rhoQgh JQU companions have gono to tliv 
anil vou arc tired r 

Though tear ltood> in the diik andA„-v!r x 
of the si r I veiled 

\€t. utd O mj Vn-d listen to 
close jour win'*s ^ 

Though occasionally lie 
this pilgriiiHge in teim-< of dcl4Sl«^ 


vtt when tho ..reat Pilgrimage hegius iii 
last even Death is no longer a fnlhlinen 
of life she 1 nieielj a companion at 
a game to te phved on the roadside m 



rniLOsni’in of !i\ni\Dia\\Tfi tvguhp 
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'"hc> one hT? to Joire onoa bed of dre7m« 
’1ms op<JQ the door and com» out 
'V\e iro to pla\ the (ram of death fo-msht nl^ 

I n>]-> isJ I 

Th'“ nisht 1=1 Hack the doula la the aly ai 
eapneivH and the wa\>-3 an' ravins? at se» 

hivft left our t>e<l of dremw fluo" op^nthe 
f'ODr an I come out mv t ndc and I 


With the passage of years the lonrnev 
at times seenn to ac^oire a little roeaDJD'r 
There w now and then a vagne suggPation 
of Siraeone in front viho i> for ever 
calling Bnt thw Someone i> always in 
the dim distance and is always a total 
tranger It is true tint tin-, strangene^ 
it'olf li like unto a lure 
“The veil'd lace of dark doom Inrcs >ou 
hut beyond this the poet knows nothio„ 
'^o ii\^s the JJoad over again which oolv 
he kno V, and which he most love for it- 
<iwn aate 


ti’ u the hr I tisa to n 


and her cverj oe» 


There are occasional questionings and 
doubts 


in the rnoDiog 
wavfarins all his 
his life fills with 


"hi docs tills fooli h heart nxktc'sh launch 
ii nope on the sea whose end it does not Know 
^hat makes the pilgrimage worth while 
What IS the prize for which the race is 
t> he run The answer come® quite 
readily 

fhst t! e joj that 
*11 he hope- for 

love I? for the wav - 

the intoxication that is m the ever renewed 
pl‘*asurc of wayfaring 

Ho is speaking of the May ho love® 
Vii he says 

\\atl kilo's V 0 1 I V tlic thr il in the d irUess 
• , \vhi pev of tho «n-een world Iv the Ireath 

’ihknown shore 

Iwav tl at kad- nowhere which 
I luifiTmoni' wntn- nV" -ajs" 
ved 



hen Ills beloved is at hi» very 

- vi' h" dop- not think of inviting him in 
he leaves the house and goes out with Ins 
khrjHl in silence which i- very signifiinnt 
as It prove- that his love is incapable of 
hndiag fnlhlment links- it i» found on the 
Ifnv 


•stard mule U fore Inin foi a wluk ^aring into 
hi face 

Th n leive thv hou e and ^ > out with imn m 
il nee 

f It the Dt. {fOi er who I'-oniis ^ lor fh*' 
1 tirons s a of fevr hcavi in the flood tide of 
lain 111 cal! cornea from i 1 il land of dmine-s 

I nni vnur ken deceit vour U'Stmj 0 
( fe futon vour re J robe to follow through 

I I Ivpkn 's the torchlight of ih I nle^room 


The re-t is all hope foi the akc ot 
hoping 

Travelkr bow far i-, tho sai 
llnw far IS It we all a. k 
TfuveHer what if the night overtakes j on 
We shall ho lown to sleep till tho new 
momioz dawn- with it ong- and tl e call of tho 
eca ttoats in the a i 

Hope never appears to him as n promise 
of deliverance from the miseries of e\i-tence 
Who speaks of deltveranee ' He a-ks 

Deliverance^ Do \oi not know our 'Mi.-fer 
llimselt has taken upon Hmi tho look of trwtion v 
That lie i- bound wnh u« all for ever ^ 

Who speaks of perfection and finality ■* 
It was a fool among the gods who cried 
out OQ He dav follovviu" creation Some 
where there ha been a break in the chain 
of light •and one of tlie stars has been lost 
lo tie deepest silence of the nights tlm 
star- wUi-pei among themselves and smile 
because thev know Nothin*’ has been. lost 
Eternal perfection is over 11 But tl on he 
says t- the wniwr-e in time tho Ftcroat 
fugitive 


The moment you are lOrfect in joii wealtl 
vou lave speni evcotJnag imd are f vnkriipt That 
13 whr voi are aiwajs pure blioul 1 vou m 
sndien weanne s “top for a moment the world 
voild ivimbte into a li jj and oven tie least 
speik of dusf «oull pierce the skv ti rou'’! jiit 
its mrmtr with an iin' earable i ic -urc 


It i-di6icult for the hniteundtr tanding to 
conceive morenjent without a direction f' * 



New Italy and Greater India 

]i^ 1)1 I \KvWk\iir DAb n.i) 


0 \> intei stod u tlie stu(i> ol wc^teTn 
cnilization md cnUiire must 
neccssirilv) I'ct into cotisitlon 

tion contribution'' of < i ecp iiul Idly In minj 
respect' It 'li 1 i' i lui d j urtuler pntt «i 
the eioliition t wp'tem cnilizition Ilil> 
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St i eter ' Rome w ith inset ol the i resent 1 ope 

fascinates mo and whenever I 
can manage I go to Rome 
to feel the atmosphere of 
the evolution of western 
civilization In Home from 
the rums and monuments 
one cm visualize the panonma 
of Italian history from the 
days of the Roman Republic 
throngh the "MacedODim wsts 
(200 168 11 ) the destruc 

tion of Carthage { 146 d ) 
the en of the Roman 
Fmperots the beginning of 
Cbristnnity as the State 
religion under the Fmperor 
Constantine the Great the 
Dark Ages of Luropc the 
Renaissance Italj under the 
foreign domination Italy s 
'trnggle for national unity 
and independence ind the 


evolution of oov Italy under the bascist 

regime In Rome a student of history pets 
the most vivid impre 'ion of tho evolution 

of a nation if' past present and 
poSMblc future Here again one can 

secure coin|irciiensive ideas of the con 
trslution of Christianity to 
western ciiltiiro is well as 
tho iiitolcraneo and ruthless 
ntss of the Catholic Church. 
iK tremendous power nwiircd f 
tiirouglift world wide oi^imza- 
tion which Js vaster aud 
more stable than my temporil 
power \n tho world 

>ow Italy tlie 

leadership of Signor 
llnssolini IS rouscd to its 
vofT depths of national 
consciousness It feels that 
it has a roissioii of introduc- 
ing a higher typo of civiliza 
tion It Ills tho urge of 
becoming a greit power ogam 
with the splendours of 
Imperial Romo of the pi't 





The Victor 1 lomanuel Alonumocil Th.. Itahan National 
Monaraent dedicated to Kmi \ictor Immanuel 
one of the ht orators of Italj 
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New ItnlvN nmbitioQ J-> not liDilti] 

k t*ie sphore^ of iIn mere mtniiil 
ex^tonee but it priminh inJprmii>tnl 
in cnanct'^r It i' however fu!h under-t'iil 
bv th“ leaders of new Ilnlv that natnnil 
greatness !> au es'Cntnl requiMt* i i 
efectire <!g 1{ is ertion in nerW ittiir 
Italy niU't be great througli ber n iti 'n il 
p-iwer achii^ved through the luthonU of 
an “ethicil . eupported bv natitml 

co-operatioa and solidarity Itilv must 

iacrea'“ li^r nation"! efliciencv in e\eri 
sphere of human ictmtv I»err Itilnn 

ciliz“n must thmV first of 1 1 - diiti 

towards his self developnunt w«Hir ->1 
the State and society and make hi i 
her supreme effort to ittiio the ided 
Cla's Inrmony must tibe 
^ the\^!ace of the ideal of 
classVar Vq called democracy 
must give waj to the tulo 
of the aristocracy of intellect 
and disinterested leaders who 
ba\e«ifc^dicated their lircs 
to the^ ideal of eernce 
Irery individual must lire 

the life of discipline and 
Venice The«e are some of 
the ent standing (eatnres of 

Tascist philosophy of life and 

government ‘"Otne euperhcial 
and prejudiced ob«trvcrs of 
new Italy haie spoken of 
■“Fa cist tyranny and 
copdemoed the ta-cist regime 



To me it 1-. clear that the 
Fascist government or a 
particular olbcial might haae 
mad'* some mi-takes cn particular occnsioBs 
UU Fascism stand* for liberty with 
''^'poosihility and it !•> opposed to all 
xios of hcen-p It gires precedence to 
^and Strength as one linds in the 
iVies of the a'l Gilei 

\nn actiMties m the field of 
Itinnal politic* j* of nous to students 
Vld eaeaU No important problem 
/d politics can be solved without 
[■operation of Itah The nio*t recent 
'jk of this 13 that Mr Henderson, the 
• Minister of the British Finpire hid 

/■'’’^^go to Romt to consult bigoor Mu soliuj 
ti bring about a settlement of the 
naval armament question among vwons 
powers Several years ago Orest Britain 
ceded some of her Xfricnn territories to 
Italy to estiblisfi cordial relations with her 


The Ivuios of Rome The Ai h o* 
t onstantme and i! e ' h ^.iim 

Italr Is a sertiog her cultural coosciou ness 
throo.,h her new Royal Academy under the 
pnsidencj of His fxcellency Senator 
Marconi the pioneer inventor of wireless 
telegraph} and radio It should be of 
great interest to student* of Indian 
civilization and culture to Lnou that 
Italian scholar* like Hii 1-tcellency Professor 
bormici His Fveellencv Professor Tucci of 
Rene His b icellency Profe sor Pavolini of 
Florence and others are carrying on 
researches in ti e held of Indology which 
have enriched the hi tory of world culture 
The whole world looks to the International 
Institute of Agnciilture in Rome for data 
on agricultnral matters It should be known 
to Indian studeuls that Italian scholars 
JO archaology, geogriphv and social 
sciences are roost forward looking There 
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as a world power tiiey arc nioie an\iou& 
increase national ciliciencj througli educatio° 
Tor India it will lie of gieit value to leir’” 
some lessons from t(ie educational poUcj 
the lascist resime lo ILaly It gucs specif* 
opportunit) to pr)nn>inf, Italian youth 
acquire tie lerj liest tjpe of scientiP^ 
education Vt tlie same time it promis®® 
to gne the best possible opportunities ^ 
the training of children with the ideal 
freedom permeated with the sense of dut^ 
Tor this very purpose Signor 1105501101 
personally tiken the leadership m introduciP® 
the Montesson method 111 children s educatiP“ 
m Italy Importance of cliild education cmn°' 
be overestimated llus fiot was realized 
Pestaloz 7 i l>roebel Ilerbart and others Ov®’’ 
them all stands the mine of Almo ’Mai*^ 
Montesson 1 of the Royal Unwersi^^ 
of Rome hoi a® mide aiery importa/^ co°/ 
tribiition m tie field of the ediicauon 


be sure V Racist Italy is iraperialvitic in its 
ittitude in resj ect of national expansion 

'ncc mst, oa ii popiJi'heb "Vliby neebs new 
territory for iier growing \ opuHtion In this 
matter Indian statesmen si ould Itaru 1 
lesson from Italian statesmen who arc pcrsis 
tontl) icqmring territory in \frica and 
lands idjoining Italy M here will the 
surplus poruiition of India go '\hy 
should tlirt not be lull in emigration 
to all I arts of the world ^ M h\ should 
not India lead tl t way in matters of 
removing unjust immigration restnctions 

in vanous parU of the wotld espicially 
in \fnca and \ustralia 

While the leaders of new Italy nreanaious 
to Rccnro their duo recognition for Italy 


>i- a 




children Her work csitciallyUr 
InUrtfofojy aru indispens iblt for\”^l>fi‘ 
and she undoubt dlj 1 tie gre itcst edfkiF 

of children of our timi Ihe Ital in Stat?^ 
the lascist OoTcrnmeut— is doing all that 
possible to aid tl.e threat Italian cdjc.it^*’ 
and to make ler work an Italian contribute’” 
to tl e emse of } uman | ro„rcs 3 ind frccdoi<’ 
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beiDi; intcre t d in the cdnintioDil ir 
"ranmeofthcFascist Government which i> n t 
onlv interested indifTusinscducntion 'iinon^tn 
ma. f hut in training thous'inds of export 
1 well rov wife and I Ind the special 
opportunity of meeting "Mme Monte oon M 
at*®n<Ied some of her lecture-* delivered f r 
teacli“r5 from twontv one couotrie attcniin^ 
the courses in the ^^ontes on Method in 
lome tVe vi'.ited the great e\perimentil 
m tilution at Opera Afonte on at ^ la Monte 
7cbio Horn'' wli^rc children from the atte of 
three to SIS are trained thTon'’b freedom It 


wa-. cno>t inspiring One dav when m iting 
the school I lad the opportnnita 1 nieeti 
Hon Fmilio Ilodioro the \ ice President t 
Pe Italian Chnnher ot Peputios who i tl 
President of the Monte'«on ‘‘OCiet' M ' 
^mte’Ved in promoting ciilloral cooperation 
b twe<v\ India and Italy 

Oar interview with Dr Monlesson wa 
sonl inspiring Her modesty and sympathe 
tic interest in cultural activities in India 
<crTedi^.^a tonic Mien wo discussed the 
supreme "^importinco of the contribution of 
Indian women in Indian national life and 
sav-Ost'd that 'Mme Mnntesson s visit tolndn 
aid the can e of education of women 
and children in India she with liercharactcn tic 
mod»stv espres«ed her desire tobcof«onic 
service m the matter and hoped to visit 
India at no distant time IThle di ciu mg 
tho pos iblit^ of cultural co operation 
between India and Italy it w»s Mme 
Monte son wl o with gieat satisfaction m 
formed u-, that there were fourlndno wonmn 
13 her class on the Monte«soTi roetl od Tni 
news was a m ittnr of great dcli-’bt to ns 
^I’e met ttm p Indian sisters lu the class 
IlArcly dnrin" the twenty sis rears of my life 
Side of India lave I felt such a snpr^e 
Vn ‘, 01 , ,, I <i,d ,>! or, 1 n,el llo-e 1”^'™ 

J the torch bearer of Indian culture 
erintiouil co operation Ther 
1 the h^t ol Indian womaoho^ with 
nt idealism con trnctivc patnoU>m 
hi'-hcst typ“ nodeslv and dctcriuina 
ri-y are married ladies who left tl eir 
and children in far awav I'*'!*'* 
tl e ocean t acquire 
vill lo tf great nlue to India uv 
ind I met tlem oo 
rcca ions diinn- our stay in Rome I am 
soir to place <omo id^a of 

and ambition before tl Ind an | aWic witi 

Uie lope that this wiU .n»pire other In Inn 
Ws ind encoiiri.e Indian meu I > follow 
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a womans college if there were seren 
students I joined sir uthcr student 
to complete the number although it 
seemed 'cry difficnlt to continue the study 
after a long gap of sirteen yeap (during that 
period I was married and had sir children) 
but success m the junior F A examination 
encouraged me v cry much and I got through 
the Intermediate I had been Eiiccessful in 
junior D \ evamimtion also but unfor 
tunately three days before the final B A I fell 
ill and could not appear for it I wished to 
complete it next rear but tie Covernment ef 
the ^^zam grante 1 me a Luropean schohrsl ip 
for further study I took tl e course of 
Froebel Kinlergarten in I nndon for a year 
•nns year I came to Borne to study the 
Monte son rretl od Dnrio"' my college career 
I received se\eTal gold medals fir general 
iroficiencv ns well as forprofieiency in Inglish 
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!™„.‘ "'ll lief plo|i into aillntnl co 
opention and internitionil friend Inp 
lonni: India can learn many tliinpa from 

neiv Italy in matter of aoeial rcsene^lio ™ 
the system of Mter « ork Sol ool i„,„.„ 
ritecl bv the Racist OoverDment tie M<5tem 
of nntermty help etc co operatton between 
worker aud cnpjtali ts <,re onlv a few i(em« 
In matters of national defence and militirv 
education India can learn tiie mo< 5 t ral^ 
able and practical method of the develon 
neiit of Fascist military system 

Before closing this article I rou«t 
f tn! ^ interesting mstilntion,, 

that we viaited m Ihh was tl e Frncsta 
!i Tt^f *“ establisled hv 

of his wife 1D> left hi palatial 1 oiae and 
41 certain sum of mone^ to estabh I and 


V Clas tcom m a Mont<K on sdool in Ho 


school"” hn'"fr tp^chersof pnmarr 

daughter of tie beoefai?'”^*^°''?i. 
o|thi irstitutionandSSy DriJ^'' president 
of Kome are activelri^L^,Lf 
Bo activities of ti is " in i 
foundation maintains fmo Th 

-..few '"d' i^r 
lod m shr^id s,bri’,' 

I'dim iroiien Icicl ’ '"""''■■•■on <>41 
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T HK GreU Furop(.aa War broiiglit abjut 
raany political ‘socnl and economic 
changes in tlic Western world bnt 
among them all the most nniqiie is, the 
evolution of Soviet Riiasn ''incc tin. 
time the UoUhe^iVi seized contitS of the 
llossun State, they have never tired >f 
putting through the mo-,t revolution jrv 

changes in ordtr to sooiihze the tountrv 
and maVe it a lit place for tholnlple" 
masses to live in Ileing strongl} convmcid 

■ tlntVeapitidistic countries would soonei 

nr later meet with economic di»«stt.i 

beuase of the reiolt of labour and Hit 
con’lictiog economic interests of nations 
th* lloUheviki declared that Rnssia must 
lo s^t^tzed m ordtr to survive the 
approaching fall of c"pitahsni WitU<uch 
tdeas back of their mind the ''oviets are 
busT reconstructing Russia on a commnoist 
bi 13 In lO’l the hftet.n>ear plan 
fathertd by lenin for tlcctrihcatiou of th- 
whole countrj wis luituteil and aKo anninl 
plans for increasing tin. production ot 
the countr) were undettikeu from t'‘-l 
to I'J’; Moreovtr, a nve-reat pl»n wi' 
bigun m l‘)V7 but as its programme was 
found to be somewhat convcrvativo to 
meet the raj id derclopmtnt of the bonet 
Tnion « moio revolulionarv tivcytir plan 
was put into itfect on the lirst ol 
Gctibor lOjs 


fill biM Ifcti, I’lVN 

“ hive-Toar I’lin of the -soviet 

) is consul, red to be the most 

iliiiary entirpri', evtr undertaleniu 
onomic hi-tory of th. world The 
Union covers an arc » if about 
10 square miles onc-siath of th»* 
.urfact of the j-lobt and sup^rN 
1(>0000000 inhabitants The 
Vlan is designed to transform this 
which Is predominantlv agnimUBral 
'-'^ta one o! the worlds Kading mlnstnm 
Piwets, Under this pUn it i' proposed 
iistimuhto aad ivgul.te the output of 
impsruat industries as well as tne 
Ptogrevs of agncuUure, of trade and 


AURVll’k u V ihi 


promi.« >nll. Wn rtplicul 

by a rev is d policy fiimianii iitalU lUentioil 
with the sscOied nnlitant coiiimunisni cl 
thejeirs lo|s to I'll The new mov. 
Is puttin. HgricultUTi. ou a cuiniuoi t i I'ls 
ns rapidly «' jiovsihle This inovciiieiit 
toward c Ikiti'i tiriiis his alrendv 
issnmrJ mis priportuns its sueci'-s 
h.in- iiieisund jhIv bv the .juintitvof 
nuchme.y plioed ujx.n TL 

Kremln joliev is ti convert the ’hOOOOriO 
small peisanl hoidui-' mto lar„e collective 
firms m order to ininduee i Urge niiraher 
of trictors and other agricultural michinery 
lo increase the jn-dnctiTitv of thos« 
firms This pilicy is violcntlv shjkiDg 
the Jb 000 000 small farmers from old 
uicthcdN uaproiressire systems and hah t- 
and corojielling them to adopt a [rogriram^ 
of midem big «cale farming m accord 
with the litist aad sci-nti'ic methods of 
Vtnencao farniiti'* That anc. no less is 
-what the Kremlin aim= at and seems tv 
be acceraphsluag The important point 
IQ thH new economic policv is t*-!! it 
i> cti>ected to give re«uN which 
individualism could not give More for 
that naan rather tfan to any theoretic 
Commaoist rei'On collectivism has become 
sWutc and forms tlie mevitahk Vewtone 
of the Kremlin policv 

The ever increasing spo^d at which the 
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Unb.o andlhel„„j I „„c 1 , , ,,|,er 

nj do>ire to acfimn kno"lc(li,( I ii rile- 
1111 to the (.(Horanitnl of tli< Ni?,,, ,„j 
cspccnllv lo Sir Akliw Ihihr, „h. hi, 
done S3 much to nitroduip „ ,nn 
mcisuri 111 cducilionil nnltci, ii the Milo 
I have left mv chiliiri n at lioiiir and 1 n. ti 
go bid lint I must do nn slurp u, the 

ars iluiiug of 111} Iiiilnu s,5i„ „ j 

Cl illr that of niy bfoslpin sistei 

bmohg the three Hindu ,v „„ „ thorp 
here hvo sisters - llis K,,.,,,, anl 

Riliikiiiiiari ■aliuiiuri Ih > ,r 
Rasbmiri b) I irlh but live m th Lni I 
Irorinccs II, oil fitlu a i uriiimn; 



Imme” rVi? /ay'‘;r^t'R" •“ 

better educated than manj «l n,vr°ii.™dS 
schoo s ind colle^ps ^Tri ck. ' ® attended 

le an »<ivoca?e° in-'^AI ubad'7„”'sL"i:i™-' 

Children She ^^as connected «.fh 1 
meut tor spread, a,; education 's' 

^omen and was teaeliiMp, ir, '"Cnff the 

schools opened by the ThnnsJ! 0 °^ 
at rlllahabad She aflL 1 or , 
will conlmue T toad, and ‘n 

blonlesson method m I„d?a^ llij'sh 
seemed to be very nripl Ll " Sbnpnti 
determined to carry 

Bakaia left aipoS mf tl a“ 

Sion of a lery biph strnnp ^ , impres 

with Idealism and emotmn She 

a littlo disturbed vra Zlb ' " TJ'b'dto feel 

hbom.be ha, ,e,tb^^b^„3'”'^!Uf,"s,^'“t3 


to be 
mide 

of tdii, ,ti ,1 1„ „,1, 


\\ I'on in> wife «iid ion 
it iL/iiice (i }jot thi'a opportunity 


litislntid i> greater 
I \J t iking cjro of 

[lie Pilldr ,„J he uisiiid that J should 
i.!,i tlirtnnit} mIiiIc lio i<« working 

III 1% \} imiintilfirni She continiipd 
Ut . nn , turn I n,s!i to tinrh in «oin' 
r II *'* ff>*idrui from the 

.1 I " , V >'ii'»'ind IS trMog to 

I III del « Juitilie farin I tnre no 
^11. ... m .1*^^ T ^nl^ r Imc no 

teiehin.^ ^ **'‘’^* ” clnnco of 

llpnlrS , ' ‘' r’ J’"' ' ''' ''toll in Ciivnpore 
t nits t *'■ otlicr citj U 

*1 ' Int/^o \ ‘ nen nis btciuso of the 

m th tipS aclivitlB 

I uipdliirfl ‘I I ‘■I 'ceding cdiicition. I 

oil rnii.t, ' " "““'‘Icerlainl) lia/ tlic 

kill ‘Inm'f’i “"'fj'J"'. her shaic m 

Vi r ’'"bhlcdge in Indit 
Ml l™r I> .'“‘■■"i Home ™ 

II rtir, 1,1 I rS'lb'’ 

nun nit in<l In, a dauthler India 

iaiiglie I hi, 'Ml enthusiasni and 

" s frumost n 1' I 

11 II Ik me of ","u •'nsiicrod I 
"C l m m, 'st '7 " ' ‘lb ■"=' 'lb 
m m, studies ,n,l f„i t„ 



Mis Jimpa Pmmnand 

om a™rl,dirm,‘*H°‘*’i' ■">'« ‘o face her I 

tbe si p'oTer if'5 ‘'“J”-""'' . 
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It»!> but tlii« mtutiOff slinild le «o Urccted 
that it will dc'olop into uillHril co 
opention and internitioml friendship 

onnc Iiidn can learn many things from 
new Italj m raattera of social regeneration — 
the system of Aftei Work School inaugn 
rated bi tl e Tascist noverninent lie system 
d\ Tn'x\^ua\? Vi^'p 

workers and capitalists are only a few items 
In mattoTs el national defence and military 
education India can learn the most vain 
able and practical methods of tl e deyelop 
ment of Fascist militarj system 

Before closing this article I must say 
that one of the most lutoresting institutions 
that we visited in Italy was the Fruesta 
Besso 1 oundation m Home established by 
-an Itilian nobleman Merco Be so in honir 
of his wife Ho left hi palatial home and 
u certain sum of money to estahh li and 


maintain a cUtb for women teachers of pnmar}' 
school Baroness I m Lumbrosp Besso th^ 
dmghtcrof the benefactor is the president 
of this institution and nianj progressn e womed 
of Koine are actnely engaged in promotinji 
(he activities of this institution Ihi- 
loundation maintains free classes for yaiiou*^ 
VsrmtJwvs Wys wjsphy’ei •nSs pebagnn 
music etc Jho four Indmn women 
in Rome have leen made membersi^^' 
institution and thus they uiU hap 
opportunity of meeting many Italian 
teachers llu> foundation niaint# 
ciiciilating library for its member 
having tie most wonderful ex} erieu'’v>^'^y.^ 
practical philantliropliy in this iDstL-^^l^ 
we wished that some iicli and far"^l?<] 
Indian siould establish a foundation 
Indian women leiclieis 
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=!eiit out to 'Stimulate Spno? <sowiok 
) the peasiDtrj Another decree wi'? 
ecentW ptst ordering the immediAe 
lisioUition of nil village Soviets loggiDg behind 
the Bolshevist collcctivintion scheines md 
il>o the regional executives if found guilty 
of bimihr negligence Thus the socialization 
of farms is being forced at a faster speed 
than was eapocteil 

Hecont news dispitcles indicate that 
1 ipid progress is bcin^ made m agnculUtre 
70000 000 acres are to be collectivized hv 
the end of this year instead of bv tho end 
of lOoT These collective farms taVo in 


change was i veritable earthquake to the 
majority of Riis'^nn farmer® ^ow liowcver 
they are becoming used to tlie system 
local peasants come to see the advantages 
of collects ization and in such places the 
process tal es place smoothly But m 
many places it Ins been necessjry to use 
considerable and often brutal pre sure 
against the farmer^ who would prefer to 
cling to the mdividnal system Since 
small holdings do not produce enough 

surplus collective farming Ins come to 
be regarded as r necessity Ibo agricultural 
development of the country has been 
much Vicbiad its industrialization and 

hence drastic measures are taken for the 
upbuilding of the farms on n collective 
basis llio Fire car Plan proposes to invest 
23 000 000 000 rubles in supplying /farm'^ 
with technical equipment improvng th® 
status of lower and middle peasant groups 
developing state farming on a laige-scale 
and m establishing collective farming 
organizations and co-operativ o— <^homes 

llaritt technique application oMcrtilizers 
and scientific methods aro factors upon 
which the project depends 

Dviri Pvavisc I\ The Sovin Union 


at out 20000 000 person- The practical idea 
I elund the organized form of collective 
fanning is the e tahlishment of centra! 
macliinoty and tractor stations each serving 
i group of villages rventiully they are 
to t e transformed into centres of jiower 
-upply and agricultural aid in a broad 
«enso It IS reported that there are 

already about ’1000 tractors in tie 

country in 1033 as many as liOOOO 

tractors will ho available in the socialized 
sector In the Russian Federation (Inropcan 
liUs la and ^iberii^ there were in 1^2*1 
some lOTiiOOO acres of state farm Last 
\oai it went up to 11 iSjOOO acres This 
vear tliey expect to increase it to alout 
*0000000 icres While the Five^ear 
Flan rejuired 30 000 collective fatins lor 
tins yeir tl tn are alreadv some "iTOOO 
W hilt in 1029 the sociab/cd proportion 
was only 2 or 3 per cent last year 

nl out -10 I er cent was brought under 

the collective system 

In socializing agriculture and in indneing 
the many thousand of jeasaots to adopt 
modern method' of large scale farming 
the Sonet Government ha- encoiintcrrf 
many diflicnllies \t the beginning this 


iiius Kussii IS moving m line witii 

Amervea \n tho direcliou of masa produc 
tion In this connection it is interesting 
to observe the development of tlio dairy 

industry According to the Frovomic 
liettea of the Soviet Union the number of 
cows has increased by more tlmu 2Q0O000 
since 192 » The progicss made in tlie 
industry is due not so much to increased 
production of butter milk and other dairv 
products by indiiiduil peasant farmer® na-' 
to the organization of large dairy onterpoC^ < 
working for tin, market I’urcha^'/J 

butler by Central State and co 
organizations from peasants and 

lives increased from o9 100 metriill 
192 •‘*0 to To COO tons m 1928 29 I 
number of butter and chee-o fncfAt^r 
the Soviet ITtiion is now estimated 
of which morn than half were c=li’^T 7 
in tho past four years Of thH^im 

dairies built from 192o to 1929 nAiIv 
T uechanized Ihe organization 'of thovuS-. 

mnm nm' "I't"* 1" f'!;""!'!"' of nlioiit 
COOOOOOO rubles ot r.hich 30 per cent ramo 
from indu idiibl dunes ai.d tlie rest from 
CO openliro orcamrations The iraslocentcr 
W-oopcirlivo Uairj Centres) « hid, 1 audio 
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rairlets of tho world m the 3 cars 
come 

COMMFRCIU A.\IATI0N IN SoMVT RcSSIA 

Commercnl a\iation m Soviet Russia 
dates from tlio establishment of resnlar 
aicbnes in 1922 Since that time 
tiie ^oriu s on reserve" are oeiievea aviation has expanded tenfold 
be within her borders Rusan taoH commercial air company, the Perulutt uoim 

Russian German enterprise) was orpanizca 
m 1922 for the purpose of establishing 
an air service between Konigsberg and 
Moscow Three Soviet companies the 
Dobrolet {Volunteer Air Tleet) XJkrvozdiihhpfit 


mate her one of the greatest of world s 
granaries Her frozen tundras yield vain 
able furs and timber The coal reserves 
of Russia are estimated it more thin 
400000000000 metric tons Rich deposits 
of iron ore abound enough for 
86% oral hundreds oi years About 35 per 
cent of the uorlds oil reserve® are believed 
to 

fir t in the production of platinum and 
high reserves ot other rainorals manganese 
ore asbestos gold copper, silver lead and 
precious stones All these natural resources 
awaiting development The Soviet 


Oo\ernment "spent last ycir so-netliins 111 0 (ntmnlan Aliisajsl nnS the Zntali ffrsns- 
3 520000000 rubles on the constrnclion ot Caucasian Airivsyst -llio Utter bBlnff liquidsteo 

m 1015 -were organined in 1923 OE tlie 

companies operating on the territory ot 
the U S S R the Dobrolet is by f%t th® 


sixty three gigantic industrial plants hydro 
electric stations factories and mills twenty 
three of which cost more than 100 000 000 
rubles Tlie total cost of these plants re 
presented more than the entire some invested 
by the Soviet Government m industry 
during the previous five years 

It was not uncommon even as recently 
as two %ears baeV to find Furopean eco 
nomists scoffing at the industrial policy of 
Soviet Russia but today the newspapers 
of tho world are filled with discussions of 
the Five Year Plan ot tho Soviet Union and 
the menace it involves to the capitalist 
world In forecasting Russia s futuro 

M Kviring declares that Soviet Biissm vould 
not only soon surpass the United States 
m industrial production but would lead 
the eutiro world in that respect in 
comparison with pro war production In 
fact the progress made m industrialization 
18 already so amazing that many 
prominent industrialists the world over 
reckon Russia as tho rising rival of 

the United States for supremacy in world 
trade However Soviet Russia is not directly 
interested in becoming a rival of any 
country she is interested mainly m 
establishing tho saperiOTity of Comiminist 
principles over tho capitalist theorj of 
operation II she has selected the United 
States as her rival it is only bocauso she 
believes that that country epitomizes all 
that IS best m capital st methods In mow 
of the astounding progress already made 
within tho short period of two years Russia 
• IS now made to appear so Ki'’antic, so ruth 
less and so powerful that business men of 
Futopo and tmeriea are becoming quite 
nervous at tho thought of Russia s unlimited 
production ot goods and dumping m tho 


largest It opentes over a tlistan^J of f 
5S62 kilometres to outlying distriCta 
Central Uia and Siberia where owing to 
tho lach of nil road facilities commercial 
aviation is of special importanco Ukrainian 
Airways opentes hoes 2920 

long the mam line connecting Vosi-ow and 
Pekblevi fPersia’) with stops at Kharkor 
Restore on Don llinenlny \ody and Baku 
Derulufts airlines operate over a territory 
of 2Gt5 kilometres the two roam routes 
beiQg Moscow Riga Xonigsberg Berlfu and 
Leningtfd Kevol Riga This not*work. of 
airways is of course far from adequate for 
the needs of a country of the troraendons 
area ol the Soviet Union However progress 
i!, rapid and continuous 

\nother interesting point is that in 1^27 
and iq‘*8 there ivore no fatal accidents » 
ironi iq'*! to 1920 there were only two 
mishaps resulting in three fatalities The 
average during the five year'» of operation 
lias been one fatality for every 2500^ , 
Vilometres fiown It must bo mentit^ ‘ 
hero that Dobrolet has not had 
fatal accident in all the years of its acti'^Fj?^^ 


this IS an especially noteworthy achi'j 
in View of tho fact that the 
operates m regions that offer niarJ. 
to aviation This record of safety isV 
largo measure to the otpenence and i 
of Soviet ninupn Other branches of 1 
commctcial aviation in ivliich consich,..^;^, 
progress has been rccovded include aenTi 
photography an 1 dusting of crop witli 

insecticides Venal photography is utilize I 
in mapping forest cultivation industrial 
construction nnd for the needs ot the- 
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tnde nnion schools factoiy institutions nnd 
the lov^CT technical schools 

Pedapogy in the USSR has discirded 
most of the trnditional forranlr nnd institated 
a niimbcr of novel practices biscd on e\ 
perimeots carried on in the jears following 
the rerointion Idncation most Ic so 
appointed snid Leoin that in every town 
and Milage the young people nre set to work 
performing some practical dutj connected 
with the common work This linking np of 
what children learn with the life aiound them 
coupled with the universal application of 
polytechnicism — the teaching of inter relation 
ship of vocations — represent the too mam 
principles on which SoviK education is 
ba«cd \ combination of theoretical and 
practical knowledge m all the mam branches 
of production has been the aim of educational 
cTperts m Russia That does not mean 
however that the cultivation of general 
subjects and n thorongb physical and catlietic 
training are precluded Correlation is ernpha 
sized m order to acquaint the students with 
the inter dependence existing between different 
things The so called coiuples system is 
used in group stndy hours in order to link 
up some object of every day life with the 
proces-scs that have gone into the making 
of it nnd the uses nhich it serves The 
child a clothes, for instance arc treated not 
only as an illustration of several phases of 
industry but as an aid to health and a sign 
of a certain level of culture Trips to 
factories model firms laboratories and 
constructional projects are made frequenllv 
to keep nine the students interest and enli<t 
their co- 0 ]»crntton in tlie solution of tl eir 
national problems 

To ratso the geuerjl stand ird of culture 
of some 1^0000 000 ‘soviet eitirens it i 
planned to increase tie number of radi> 
receiving sets irom the 1 OOJQ tewsteced, 
lfi2H to 7 001000 m 1113 to bung He 
number of cinemas from s‘’a0 up to 

50000 ol which IJOOO will K eclool 

movies and to increa'^e the circiilatmn 

of newspapers from 1700000 t> >000000 
>ilms c! course plai an important pirt 
in widening children & liorizon« and few 
people understand nnd ntilize the 
educational possibilities letter Han the Sonet 
luithoritics The awakening of tl e interest 
pf children m as many phases of the 

bfe Butrounling Hem as possible las led to 
pclmols lecoming active factor, m th 

cultural development of the land Out 


of hours school^ wage a tireless campaigO 
against adult illitemcj drunkenness prejudice* 
superstition religious beliefs and othef 
survivals of a former era The pupi!^ 
themselves, co operate extensively m tin? 
woil serving frequentlj is teachers tc 

older folk learning to read Thus tli^ 
Soviet schools concern themselves actively 
with everything that in my waj afTeet? 
the social political and economic life 
the communitj and the children leave theif 
schools with a hrm grasp of tlic task facinp 
the country and a clear understanding 
of their own individual parts m 
efficient working of the whole They alsi’ 
leave with the conviction that tlu' 
programme th«y are to help to cany oiH 
la the right one 

Thus Russia is marching on marching 
forward to a war on capitalism /iUb^ 

annring experiment in industrializahon 
certainly a war objectno in that tb^ 

Five 1 ear Plan is intended to demonstrate 
the victory of Communist theory Ile'^ 
revolutionary attempt is therefore 
in the ''Pint of war Russia ^iS nov* 
engaged in creating vast mdastria* 
plans waterpower developments and uo^ 
mining areas Stalin calls it doing in fii® 
\ears wint otlier nations haao taken fiftf 
rears to accomplish But when tlio Five 
Plan 11 completed it is a question how Ion? 
the pice can bo raaintamod Can Riissi' 
rcmaio indefinitely on a war basis movinS 
indefiniteU at a sp«ed ten times as fns^ 
11 irestern industry’ Vt the rate shP 
IS now marching Soviet Russia is cercainlf 
bound to become the gieatest menace W 
capitalism 

The task SoMOt Rn',sti has set fo^ 
hericU is not bj anv means an easy on^ 
Her vast distances the nianj races weldi^’^ 
NVvSv, kV U.W.’SS, . 

suiertition and ignorincf* the disiiy\ 
tion of her economic life foUowinftito! 
(Treat Mar the blockade cml wars 1 
fimmo of ]1’1 — all tlies have comlli^f 
make tho aclunveinent of her utid*/ y-V 
evtremel} diflicilt But the el 7^- 
di tance nlrndv run u an indica|'^7 
how much she might accomplish fvSip' 
future "Nfonlly Russn wants the 
to gain frtodoni frim Hie confusione* 
sex with ethics freedom from money 
and lost of money Materially thi Soviet' 
hope to reach n poin* where no on(^ 
howevrr powerful or intelligent will V® 
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ay<* to po‘S(*5s anti ii^e much more t‘»an 
aay od** oI o Tlic” wiih to (rt'o manLind 
IrsTv lU moral bond^ well Ironi lU 
mcnil f*“ttprs In spite nl conflicUn? 
report* it mOit b** admitted that 


Ru '.II hi> accomplished much within a 
short p“nod of time To say the lea-.t. 
It IS one of the most interesting 
enttrpri cs crer undertaken in the economic 
hi'.tory of mankind 


The Ratio and the Finance Member 


Ba n MNHA P« 1> 


I N the eouRC of the speech delivered it 
the annnal meeting of the Fcdtration of 
» Indian Ciumbers of Commerce and 
'Indus y the lion hie the Financ'' Member 
fare a clear account of the present position 
of Tediaa currency and tried to defend Ins 
currency administration Said he ^e 
tnuM'u in India today are troubW which 
^•oarl Ttv^ the as^aration of special politi 
Cl* causes op^ratin;! in India' are cimmoo to 
th* whole world' In other words the 
“''onomic ills from which India is 8ufri.riDR 
*re partly due to world factor* which arc 
•'•yond his control, and partly due to politi 
Cl! fa''tors which are equally outside m» 
scope. To PTsmioe this convenient argu 
nent prop«rir it is nccessiry to estimate 
correctlr the economic consequences ol Uic 
ciiil disobedience movemeot and allow lor 
thorn Triclly. these are three fold (a) boycott 
of Bntish goods and foreign cloth (b> dimi 
nu'ied esci-." and stamp revenu" and certain 
otner incomes, 'c) meres od cost of jail and 
l>^!iC" administration So fir as w «'>"• 
-rn<‘d there should bo dimmi lied import 
' f. to that extent improvement m the 
rate lower prices 

Vted in considerable quantities shonld 
Vratp in the same direction 
j (b) other countries were alTec^ 
pos,.bly not to the same 
'itance Orcit Britain A'?,' 

f thronsh stamps duri^ « 

't fX2>7 million during 30”* /*J| 
/ ,rarly 20 p ^ ith regard to tc^t 
b- pointed out that India was spar^ 
h’^avy expenditure on social services muai im 
cithe- countnes la Fngland * ,'‘1'” 

unerBp’oyment insurance has increasea 
million daring I‘130 30 to 


million aarint 1110 1 tlmt i' k) nmrly 10 pc 

In lino nl nil tin H i' iWkc>ll‘ koU U'c 
einil di nMicnM rampaicn '’'’S'''’ '"P™" 
sihle fir till* present ilidunty bctirenn 

“tvirs'!' i;;:7r,c''trfkrSd 
X””.. ^rrc'oor ".Si;.a"?kc" s '".'i 

Sices in Indn has been prccipitons 
is compired with that in other countries 
According to the Hon blc the Fioauee Member, 
snch comparison to be fur should be not 
with manofactnnng and creditor conntries 
lile (.real Dritaio hut wi‘li agriciiltonl and 
debtor conotries whose exports have 
declined in value but which must hnd 

sufficient exports to meet their foreign 
nbhrilions This is done holow in n table 
cSInpilri from tki>,’««">;ll' Scpplcn.™! to 
the rroNomi^t of March S l''3l 

Monthly average index Perceotsge 
Cnnlne. ^™n,bnr dump I.ll 

Canada 1431 135 8 ^ 

\n' no 18 

Tims the fsU m the index number of 
Tndii IS f»3 por cent heavier tlian that 

of Australia and double tint of Canada 
The argument that these countries have 

regarded stability of pnccs as more important 
than stability of exchange can make no 
appeal to those who hold tho samo view 
Be that as it may the fact remains that 
falling prices with all their social and 
ccoDOinic consequences have hit India ranch 
harder than any other country 
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It IS true thit dariQ^ the past two years 
there has been n heavy fall iq the amount 
of notes in circulation and a diminution of the 
hablity of the Government to that extent But 
this IS more than counterbalanced by a 
decline in Indian Securities Roaerve* in silver 
coin and bulljon bare been aiignieotod by 
Rs. 25 crores nearly, but this mcrea>o is 
more apparent than real in view of the 
heavy d<»'*l 2 ne in the present martet price 
ol silver Gold and sterling reserves which 
are really material have decline! by more 
than R? 17 crores 

The Hon ble Sir George SchUiti^r seems to 
under-estimate the value of public opinion 
Ufile 3 exprcaaed “through repre3**ntat«ves 
who hive got to carry the responsibility 
uat whethor reaponsibl'* or urcspon^ible, a 
stron’ popular opinion — call it popiihr 
Nprejinwa if yon like— Till a(r^,ct tho p'.ycho 
lJ37 of op»ritor3 miy lead to flight 
capital and creato emb\rri>sment in 
“'•'“c ways The Chamb rliio Cimunsion 
observed [t is almost ns import int 
tna. ^“n^foneral public should have conh 
d“nco ii^tho delorcniuation of the Govern 
meat eili.ctivcly to use their rovaurce to 
mamUin the rnpeo (exchangol as it is that 
the iroveminent should Invo the resource 
11* 80 doing tnsteal of vain d'clirations 
®S'mst popular beliefs with mishadiog 
argnmeits which must defeat tUvir purpose 
sir Gsirgo Schuster should have discu* el 
u tail his oTn pfo^rimme for tha cono 
advincofnent of India. He should have 
reajovi popular suspicion and mistnist by 
frankly confessing that if fiili* taJ been 
J’T Is. 4d exchange she could havo faced 
tha ptLSPut Crisis better an I could c\p“ct a 
Taictcr recovery,— a fact whici !■> patcat to 
imputial observer Ui« taU about 
' avoidance of any di5,cU35.ion abon* "nhat 
'*}t have been Is nieaniagfe«%, seeing that 
V'hole of hi- speech is a repudiation of 
Vular picture of “what might !ia»e 


fatil raistake 


> t ) be that any 


CjJ 

frank admi-sion of th" injurious con t’Qii- 
enccs of Is 6J exchange amounts to 
an a-sont to tlie proposal for lowering 
the exeliange rate to Js -Id Xotbing cm 
6“ firther from truth The present wnfer 
expres-cd his apprehensions about a world 
fall of prices and opposed the higher 
rate at the time of the HiUoa Young 
Commission But that does not prevent 
him from recognizing th" fact thut the 
lowering of the ratio no/e will bo fnu'’ht 
with graaer consequ®aces than even what 
the tinanco Ifi-iuber so elaborately describt- 
The immediate eSi-ct of any lowering of 
cxchioge or even of a hands off policy 
will be a n-o m the pnus of purely 
dimestic commoditie whereas the prices of 
stiplc product- haed bv w rid carapetitnn 
cannot -imuitm''ouslv ri» Thus aeri 
cutturi'ts aho-® int-ie-t- aru propo«»d 
to bo -af*. uiided vill lia\e to buy 

cicrvthmg it a deartr riti. but the\ will 
be eompellcd to -ell their gaod- at ilmo t 
Uho old prico Ihus their miseries nil 
be agsrivateef 

If ;>ir iigarge Schuster iv really is 
lealous absit 111 ® hoaocial credit and 
iciaomic lat-'reit of India as tho Indian 
nationalist- i- h® pleads so often theu his 
|i>liey aal pri'^ramme cannot be fiioda 
n'OtaUy diff-*rcnt from those proposed to 
he followed under the new constitntion 
111 "" d ffculty and uncertainty during tho 
transition ponol about winch be st>«afcs 
wiU tb“n b® mmiraized lie should give 
an earnest of his pood faith and not 
merely proclaim it ffe =houId remember 
the legacy of his predecessors who tried 
t> raiintun British pre'tige by putting n 
J gold rat" on the statute book o/frr 
their retreit from the exchange market. 

Ao <• -Sia-x th« above arn<'li «-is receiv*! s\e 
fal thit th’ itovernneat of Indu h.avo 
Cft loan for t lOiMUi"*) whi h corfnns the 
wnh."-. cimun tai' ta<* pre-eat re«oorcvs are for 
s irrortia-. l*io exchaoir* ra ® —Fhior ?/ /i 
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THF Mini \M«\D CONQUFST OF BFNO IL 


The oirly years of t!ie 15lh ccnlo^ 
witnessed a rcrmrkable though shortlived l 
restoration of Hindu sovereignty in Ben^ 
Dunog tho reign of the last kings of the ' 
Hoaso of Ilyas Shah Raja Gnneah made 
himself tho de facto ruler of Bengal 11409 
lUtl while wisely refraining from issuing 
coins in token of his sovereignty liis son 
and successor Jadu embraced the Sliislini 
faith and ascended the throne under the 
title of Jalaluddin ‘Muhammad Shah but for 
two years ho waa dispossessed of nis 
capihl by two Hindu kings. Danujamiranni 
and Ifahendradeva who struck coins nt 
I’andna with dates corresponding to 
lin IS JL c Gradually however the Muslim 
ling re-established his authority over lus 
whole kingdom and even succeeded in 
Mte'^inghia dominions as far as Chittagong 
in th^east 

The dynasty of Rajah Oanesh came to 
an unhonoorod ead in 1442 when the last 
descoMato heir to the throne waa assassinated 
Bat a revival of Jlusltm power 
took plau^^ith the restoration of the llooso 
of Ilyas Shah in the same year tlie rcigo 
of Rnknnddm Barbat Shah (14o91li4 
the second Saltan of this dynKty the 
limits of the Sultanate were extended to tho 
modem districts of 24 Terganas Khulna 
and Bakhargaoj while Chittagong still 
formed a part of its territory Hie roigo 
of bis successor Shamsuddm \asnf bhah 
U174.8’) was marked by tho annexatien el 
distaak Sylhet There ib good evidence to 
proveXhat this amazing expansion el me 
SnlLinato m the east was. 
mamtamed during the reigns of the laier 
kings of tho dynasty On 
however the advance of the ^luslim po 
13 blocked by the powerful 
'ond tho frontier In the north 
. Vm o( Kamata cpmpming 

ABolar State with the ®‘ 

jre Ooalpaia and Karaarup lotbeW^t 
fte dynasty of the Eartern Ojiogeb had 
vVphced (c. 1430 a c) by the great 

/of tho Oajapatis of 
kn {1430-71 A c) tho 

•s dynasty enjoyed a 
j v—nous reign in the conrso 
-*•^0 carved out an empire extcndm„ Iro n 
IIosHy m the \ottli to TticMhOPoly in 

the south , 

The foundation of a new and fV 
dynasty by the famous Alauddm 
Shah {Hjil519 a. c) was a signal for 


a fresh outburst of military activity on tho 
part of tiie SulLans of Bengal He waged 
wars with tlio Ahoms of Assam and tho 
Oaiapalis of Orissa wliilo he annexed a 
part of Tipperah. Above all ho destroyed 
the mdepcndenco of the Hmdu kingdom of 
kanwti (a 149s)^ across tho 

northern frontier li V* . “ nl *i .n. 
as that of his descendants Chittagong as 
1, shovn by the combined evidence of 
Bengali poets and Portuguese kravcllers 
was incorporated within tlio limits of 
Muslim Bengal And yet it must bo 

admitted that tho Saltans faded to acquire 
any fresh expansion of tm ory on the r 
nothem and southern frontiers In tho 

north \isvabimha .,^'’^;;^^°Cdoc1 

founded the present dynasty of L-ooM 
Bebar on Uie rums of the Kamata kingdom 
new kmgdom of Cooch Beliar rose 

to tho pinnaclo of its ’ .. 

following reign when Sukladhvaja aptly 
“S to kilc-prmoo tbe brother ,nd 
cimSor in CbicI ol to reigmos l og 
won ■» succeosioo ol trmmpho rwulti g 
in the snbmission ot Assam Jamtia 
Hamper nndTippora 5I“”''b''" P"r“°‘*"”| 
(1474 1407 A. c) the son aaa 

stiaiiiot ol hapilcndn bad gradnally 

sJSSed in tlio coarse of^ his strenuous 
reign lo recovering most of his 
oossessions Hu. suecossor Pratapa 
(1497 1541 V t) though sadly 
of bis southern temtones by the 

^IJayaagar Kings successfully 

his possession up to the Imo of the 
Iln^hlv river m the North 

H was resorsed lor the 'nfePWd™ 
Afghan Houses ot Sur and Kaixani tlirt 
wso after the middle of the sixteenth c^ntu^ 
to achieve a substantial success m ^keudm 
the fcoutier, of MnAim BcugaL Sultan 
Shamsuddm Muhammad SI ah of the Sur 
dynasty temporarily brought distant Arakau 
SS h.3 rule (C lo55) In the re^n 

of Sulaiman Karrani the di scnsions tliat 
broke out lu the Cooch Behar kingdom 
: tho death of Sukladlavaja enabled 

tie Muslims to annex their domiumn as 
far cast as Tezpur Above all Otissa 
.i^fraeled bv civil strife fells an easy prey 
' to the attack of the famous Kalapahar the 
teneral of Sulaiman (c. 15Gs) It 
■ was now at length that south west Bengal 
tlongh at firat formilly included within the 
I SIoslioi province of Orissa was won by tho 
• arms of 
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eoi THE MODERN 

The defeat ^nd death of Baud Karr^®’ 
the son of Solaiman at tho hinds of 

A^bus generals (c 1570) brought ‘be 

territory of Bengal for the first ti™® 

under Jlughil rule But from fbi® 

brae down almost to tlie reign of SP®*' 
Jahan the sway of tVio new loleis 
far from being securely established !fhe 
Afghan chiefs sniarling under theit 
defeats continued to bo tho most potent sod*'CG 
of disorder and the menace was 
removed even by the conquest of Orissa by 
Rajah Jlan Singh tho Mughal Govemof ®f 
Bengil ID 1592 In the East the Aratnd*^® 
took advantage of the prevailing confu9‘*^“ 
to consolidate their possession of Chiltagd^^S 
From the beginning of the seventeenth cent^iry 
they began in alliance with the Portuguese * 
systematic campaign of piracy in the ri^®rs 
and channels of East Bengal and they 
continued to bo the terror of the local pc®P*® 
for nearly half a centuiy afterwards 
while the great zemindars of Bengal 
are often included within the illnsivo 
gory of the \2 Dhuiyans had acqd'f®® 
sufficient strength to become a formidabl® 
danger to the exercise of tho imperial authority 
Among the Bengal zeroiodars ^>0 
ventured to resist tlie might of the MdShal 
empire m tho reigns of Akbar and Jab»®sn 
the bravo and chivalrous Kedar Rai of 
(in \ iltampore) and his gallant but llagif'®us 
contemporary Pratapaditya of Jessore (DP®™ 
gl at in tho Satkhua bubdivision of tb® 
Khulna district) deserve conspicuous mepbon 
A thick mist of legend as is quite nat®™f 
1 as enveloped the figures of these 
of niediTval Bengal but fortunately is 
possible to glean a few authentic fnc^® ®f 
their career from the sober testroony ®f 
Furopean travellers and Muslim cbTODi®f®rs 
Wo learn from these accounts how fvedar 
Roi erected a fort at his capital Sripur (mnce 
destroyed by the flow of the Karro®®asa 
river) We also learn how be formed a 
powerful fleet of warships of which B ® 
number is put down by Abdul lazl f® his 
Afffirriamafi as 500 Ki Ins own capital 
Kcdar Rai settled artisans for the iuai^®fvc 
turo of cannon one of which bearing tlo 
name of a certain Rupia Klim of Srip^ is 
still preserved at Chmdradiipa llis first 
trial of strength with the Irapenvl force? took 
place in ICO*’ when aided by a valiant 
Portuguese captain Catvnilho, he wrest^ the 
island of Sandip from the Mnghals When 
tho king of Arakan despatched a naval c?P®di 
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tioo to oust the victors Iroru ilio island 
Kcdar Rai sent a fleet of one Imudred war 
ships with whose help Carvailho gamed a 
glorious victory over tho invaders In a 
rfiort time Raja "Mau Singh the Subadar of 
Bengal sent a fleet under a Mughal captain 
caU^ Mandarai by the lustotiau to attack 
Kcdar Rai but tho latter won a complete 
victory and Mandarai was killed A fresh 
expedition was sent by Man Singh against 
the recalcitrant zemindar but onco more the 
liughala were completely defeated and the 
commander Kiluac was tal eu pusoner At 
this climax of Kedar Bai s fortunes Man 
Singh marched against him in person (1603 01) 
when to quote tho words of tho Akbtirnama 
the Mughal troops after a furious 
cauonado captured Kcdar Rai who died of 
'Ins wouacls shortly alter 'he was 'DMU^ift 
before the Raja ^ 

The fame of Pratapaditja and of his groat 
strength in arms of all kinds has been sung 
by tho great poet Bliaratchandia in verses 
which are familiar to every student 
literature Succeeding to his aDc^^'^l Jaigir 
in Jessore about loSl ho quietly increased 
hi3 strength till ho felt himself to bo 
a match for tho Muglnls He oiootcd 
forts at various strategical poiuU of lus 
territory He built dockyards near lus 
capital and eventually became the master 
of a powerful fleet which is estimated by 
a contemporary Mulstm writer (Abdul Batif) 
to have numbered 700 ships of all sizes 
His land forces were divided mto cavalry 
infautcy archers and artillery men /mong 
his military officers we find tho names not 
only of Hindus but also of Pathans like 
the brave nud faithful Kamal Khoja md 
Christians like Rodda and Augustus Pedro 
At his own capital he set up arsenals fe^ 
tho manufacture of fire-arms as wellX ■ 
weapons c! other kinds The /t 
vestiges of the military and naval 
the groat Bengih chieftain liavl 
discovered in recent years by the indli^viL 
author of the history of Jessoro and/\^> 
(m Bengali) tYhen in 1599 PratF^^-^ 
direw off the yoke of the •Imperial 
crushed with ease a Mughal coinrJ^nn 
called Shor Khan whom he is said 
pursued in tlie direction of Rajmahal tns* 
capital of Muslim Bengal But in tho next 
vcir Raja Man Singh returned to Bengal as 
Oovernor lor the last time He proceeded 
shortly afterwards (1603 01) to lannch an 
attack against the great rebel and sncc'eded 
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m reathin? Dhuragliat, tlio capital Pcatap 
•ireed to a treaty acknowledging the 
snpretoacy of the llnghal Emperor The 
arriTal of a masterfal Governor Islim Khan 
UG&^) who IS chieily remembered for his 
transfer of th“ capital from Rajmahal to 
Dacca, was the signal for a fresh ontbrealc of 
hostilities After a vigorons campaign which 
lis been vividly described by one of the 
Motihal Generals in command* the resistance 
of I’ratapiditya was overcome He vvas taken 
to Dacca and was ordered to be sent to 
Asra in an iron cage but fortnnalely he 
on his way at Benares (1611) 

Tlio reign of kurangzeb was marked by 
the utmost ospannon of the AIu"bal power 
•a India In Bengal it opened with a 
htilli'Tt invasion of the upper Brahmaputra 
wj^ley famous Governor ^Iitjiirola 

*hich not only carried the llQ'lim 
J*' their farthest limit to tho north oa»t but 
* d to the annegatiob of kssam eastward* 

M fatass_Uw. Bliarali rivets (above Tezpur) in 
IC62. cbaractenslic stiibbornncss tho 

Ahoras reoewed the war and finally rcwvcred 
•tl their dominions westwards ns f»r as 
Mmarup (IGSl) lleanwlule Shayista iGian 
tl-9 B»w Governor of B ngal 
^fiog eompletely under subjection tho 
«‘13 of Cooch Behar who had etpelled tbo 
'inshal* from his dominion Above all. he 
Wuplcted the conquest of Chittagong which 
^ad been for half n ccntnr> the strong 
hold qf the Arakancse pintes (1660 Thu 
Victor^ not only stopped tho deptedalions 
. tho pirate* and raised the 
) Wligo to lU height, but it also pn<^ned the 
Moghal boundary on tho south east to ite 
farthest limit, ^’ow at length it would 
101 that Jlnslim Bengal had at»amed its 
i of espansion and its froabers firmly 
v’on allside^ And yet i* 

V ter part of tho reign of Anrangieb 
\ Kaynstha reniindar quietly hid the 
on of a formidable power m aonth- 
■* igal The «on and cratidson ol 
in the hlughal sernco Raja 
nurd a JAigir m the niodtrn hlagura 
•' of Jcsiore where he found a hi» 

.VTbo ret™. .. 

0 AUndd a l«r»haoi o*. wh \ " i « .JhMoe 

' «irr<vc<l ta l, drrositcd m IV » ^ ^ 

Nat ciu,o cl I’uas. TOe t, ' b r 

V.“"'ork acvf^itloto oehoUrs Ul««»ta-r 
JiiacMli SirVar 
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capital at Jluhammadporc Ho increased the 
extent of bis dominions till they spread m 
the north beyond tho Ganges to tho modem 
Pibna district and in the sonth to modern 
Bakfaargao} and Khulnx Following tho 
footsteps of Kedar Rat and Pratap he made 
arrangements for the mannfacturo of cannon 
at his own cipihi! His refusal to pay 
tribute to the JIughals at length brouglrt him 
into collision with the neighbouring 
at Bluisna whom ho d^-feateJ and kil ed 
■Rhs led 5Ior»hid Kuli Khan the then 
Governor of B'ogal to send a panitivo 
expedition against Sitaram Tho Impernlists led 
hr Biksb All Khan and Dayiram (tho founder 
ot lb. Dilli.pitiJ Kill r iched MnhimiJ.Jporc 
Sihniii re., ciptnred ,nd br;ii!"lit ^“”5 *“ 
Djcc. "hsw bB died m coubnunoot Hitt 
Tbn. ended reitlim filly o' ?' 

Pla ity t'le U.t attempt ef i> Hindu c iieE to 
" ert\,. tndep-odne. ot the paramount 
power 


From tho foregoing review 
that a period of not l^ss th in two to throe 
Sntunes and a half 

irroption of tho Mnslims into Bengal before 
they^ wore able to extend their dominions to 
tho frontier dutricU of Chittagong Sylhet 
in the cost Rnogpore Ooalpara and Kamamp 
« Ihe noU and Hnghh and Midnaporc n 
tho west Heanwhile m the early part of t la 
fonrtcen'h century a 

by Hindu chiefs to disposs-ss H'O ' “shm 
ralcrs m t‘'eir own capital The adi ent of 3rughal 
role in the third quarter of the si^ecnth 
ccnlurv introduced n strong and ctntralized 
administration into the country But it required 
even the powerful Ifnghal 1 

century of struggle to gam complete control 
^cr the frontiers by the fina inquest of 
Chittagong from the Buddhist Arakan^e the 
W^hon of the Hindu ^ooca 

Behar and th- annexation of the froatier 
districts of 

of Karaarup Above all it wa* dunOo 
thu period tint repealed attempts were 
raaJe by the Kaya tha ramicdars of IKp^a* 
ta shake* off the yoke of 3In>lim rule. Tbeso 
e"brts though eventually dioroed to failure 
MTc sufficient ind!ca*ton of the vigour and 
^tality of tbe Bengali Hindas might and 
onder bapp er auspices have changed tha 
de«*ioivS of India by a lu^ving for Bengal 
what was so'KnlliaatlT done in JIabarashtra 
by the jn^at Sivaji n% th" creation of a 
cemmon ticul consciousness. 



The Revolt in Indo-China 


[Dinng llio hst yenr tlicro ^\c^e wid 'spread 
dislurlinces and rcbelliou'i in the trench 
possessions m Indo-Cluna. Uut ovi mg to strict 
censorship verj liUle news about them readied 
Iht outside world This article Iv an \mcncan 
journalist who vi ited lodo China to collect 
information on the spot gives a vivid account of 
tie state of things in the trench possessions in 
Sonth eastern Asiv Tiic writer howeaer had to 
leave the country in Tanuara last ills narrative 
therefore stops at date El V II] 

F or the past thirtj years there had been 
comparatiao peace in what the rrcnch 
ingenuously call the Union of Indo 
China True now and then when the crops 
failed when nee was scarce when the 
exactions of the usurers and Mandarins 
became too painful to bear with silent 
submission tho peasants occasionally noted 
killed a few natiio ofRcials and enjoyed 
their little hour or two of vindication before 
tho French troops armed But theso were 
isolated instances the work so it was 
stated anarchists and BolshcMsts Tlicy 
were noUiing so graie as to disturb Iho 
equanimity of French ofBcials who continued 
to grow long beards and send homo satis 
factory reports about tho progress of France 
in Asia 

Then camo the year 1930 \agncly 
disquieting niraours were abroad from tho 
beginning but nobody grow alarmed In 
colonial administrations, there aro always 
tl cso vaguely disquieting rumours tfn 
out ' Cest nc 7101 Theso things aro not 
impotlaut they come and they go So 
tho French were hardly prepared for tho 
year which proved to bo tho most difficult 
since their rule was established oacr Iho 
heterogeneous peoples who dwell in this 
south eastern corner of Asia 

During 1030 there occured more than 
two scores of outbreaks mutinies anti 
imperialist uomonsfrations and aanons 
incidents of n subversive nafure Many of 
them wero astutely led Some of them 
were so well co ordinated and tho doctrines 
beliind thein so broadly disseminated among 
the people that fho French had great 
difficnlfy in rcsfoiing order They realized 
with some astomsiment. that ti oy had to 
deal with a widc"!i)rcad group of revolution 


anes directing n detormined indcpcudenco 
raov ement 

Tho Indo Chmeso nationalists aro yet far 
from attaining the cohesion and significance 
of the Nationalists in India Tlicir pro 
gramme lacks clarity of purpose and systematic 
method:> of execiitiou They are m an 
experimental stage auJ most of all they 
appear to lack outstanding leadership let. 
poorly equipped ns they are to oppose 
French domination effcctivrly their activities 
over the past twclie months have raado/deep , 
imprcssioQ A feeling of latent nationalism 
has been stirred to a young flamo 

Official norvousDcss over fho present 
situation IS revealed in many ways Arrests 
of , vagrants’ radical* desf*^ nod 
Reds aro reported almost daW m tho 
French journals Lxccitions of so called 
Communists liyo been taking place with a 
teequenej rivaliiug tho procedure in parte of 
China During tho writers fow days here 
cigbteen natives were shot for alleged 
parucipation in revolutionary schemes 

ensconced m native news 

ol trcacli coloMilism being aIloivt5 to 
appear m Millier Potm.ls for pub n &e' 
mgs PTcepl the Ind.lioml fesl.rils i,rusl bo 
secured Ihrongh tho rrench police Thegendar 
meno has been romforced nesrly 
-.here In somn cities where sefious out 
bieaVs haio occurred tho I„reo haf bT - 
doubled Eocenllr au additional dolaeJ,S^„l 
of the Foreign Legion arrived at 
bringing tho total of that body to 
normal strength here Regular Fiench 
Indo China DOW number almost 

’t?'’ a 

year ago Tho indigenous army officered by 

20 000 to 30000 

during tno same period 

euIi?M ■* Tonlincso are 

cnlKted in tho indigenous army Subjects 

^**'°'* Laos aro not 
considered fit material tor soldiers In sub 

Si ‘ exploited the 

small hatreds and jealousies that exist 
between tho various races a policy similar to 
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Uiat employed by the Ea^t India Company 
la ^eennns the Enslish foot hold m ncnsral 
TVtis the Irench ha\o come to rcsaTaUc 
Anaamitcs as the hulwarl of thfir mililari 
«tren^h, and hare connted on their prejudice^ 
to make them fisht the more truculent tribes 
Hence, it is all the more di-^eoncerlinK 
to the Gorernment to find that the chief 
reTolutionary worries arc farnishcu by 
tnramites 

Early last year, for tho first lime m more 
thin a decade, n unit of Annamitc 
mutinied and attacked their French offi<»Ts 
The initial incident of this kind occorrea at 
the Yen Bay patTison. on the Chinese 
frontier It resulted in tho death of four 
French officerr. and the woundin? m 

scrcral subalterns It "as a carefully 

calcdVed betrayal, tho murdered men 
were wolly chosen from Ihetf fellow 
efHcers, It was not ao undisciplined 

ontbreaV, fer no ofTcoco was made against 
any of the wives of tho Frcnchmco who 
Tcmai^'-fcr several hours without protect 
tion Airtrtiooal troops nnhcd from the 
-capital, soon 8nrprc«Bcd the 
eentl nartial was held and something lilo 
sisty Anoamites were evecuted 
. That affair rcgifdcd by the r^«'‘ 
bo merely local appears hire been the 
signal for oilier incidenU which subsequently 
took place over widely scattered areas 
of Indo-Chma. Itiots and ‘Icmonstrations 
occurred in Cochin China m Cambodia and 
TonkV some of them in protest ngamst 
the “niassaCTe of the Annamitc 
No lives were lost, but the 
Ihcso dislurbsnccs were 
jailed Some of them were 
‘Beds’ and “enemies of the people . a lew 
wcie put to death . 

Jtv June. 2000 natives held a demonslra 
i in D ilaL an important cit> •« 
%-ChmJ^ Slost o! II..™ ”... 

Non. nl th.™ 
i( , k.Id a miss nicctins and 
parade throuch the principal strms oi 
tho town They were unable to si>ow * 
P"rrait. and were ordered to disperse 
Thry refused and a clash ^'*** , * „ 
gendarmes followed 5Iibtary ” in 

OsSbly the Daht parade held 

to emphxsire the long ignored >* 

for a genuinely representative '0‘cc 


the Gosernment Other domsods listed in 
tho hlcratnre distributed on this fcpsiou 
were said to include (i) abolition of tho 
Jlandarinate and H'sbw . (ii) rc- 

doction of land taxes Gii) liniitation of the 
rieht-. of landlords, (iv) national cnfranchisc- 
ni‘*nt fv) constitution of a natiic congress 
with real law making powers vi) tho accep- 
tance 10 principle by the nepublic of 

Innee if tho right < f the peoples of Indo 

China to declare their independence 

Now Itegin n. scries of grave uprisings in 
\niiim which at tho time of "^"ting still 
continue despite the awakened watchfulness 
ol the French and stern persecution o 
offenders Nnr \inh a proiincial capital 

m North knnam a pcasirt army 
some .000 men was orgaufcd 'il'iiost under 
tho DISC of the Ircneli besidmt Nupencur 

Inl med tint «... .."T f E 

immher of w. mm and children WHS witliiii 

a few hourv march of ^ inb 
Hegrapied to Hanoi for help It 

in the shape of a squadron of . 

while tho peasants were c^'/ing a grcit 
valley of paddle® not far 

two woromg notes dropped from 1’J''"® ' 
ordered iromcdiito disbandment 
imiossible On either 
paddy paths tlic flcld^ were flooded IhOBO 

n tlic middle of the crowd could not escape 
A thinr note was dropped It was quic ly 
followed hy aa attack witli bombs and nj"'®' ‘n® 
cons The report, which trickled out through 
official censorship some time •'f‘®rw“rd 
that more than one hundred and fifty were 
UUed and something over six hundred 

^Somehow a remnant of tho blood stmned 
little “army’ managed to reach vinh 
where it was met by a land force of 

tho Foreign I^cgioo Jlachmo guns and 
artillery wero placed and made ready for the 
tho attack Tho peisants marched on. up to 
the range of tho guns They held up 

their open hands it was discoicred that 
none of them were armed’ They exphined 
that it was their intention to marcli to 
tho oflicc of tho Hcsident Supcrieur and 
ncaccfulH present a petition requesting 
tho introduction if certain reforms in 
Uosernment An additional significant 
demand called for tho abdication of tho 
Boy rmperor of Annam, as well ns tho 
Kings of Laos and Cambodia all of whose 
costly but essentially impotent courts are 
protected the Ircnch much ns those ' 
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tlio rajihs and malnnjihs nro supported 
by the British in India. 

Nationalist A^lnamltc^ at once labelled 
this occurence the Yinh "Massacro and 
spread propaffanda concerning it o\er all 
parts of the country and to their 
sympathizers throughout Asti Torther 
troubles have since taken place in Annam 
and Tonkin featured by assassinations of 
Trench gendarmes and native Mandarine 
Thoroughly aharmed the French secret service 
has busily laid nets for the capture of nil 
radicals At Hue Touraini Dong Hui Hanoi 
and Haipl ong the authorities have raided the 
1 eadquarters of revolutionaries and the big 
city jails are now crowded with political 
prisoners Many nationalists have fled 
\t> CVivno T'l t tokow ok lV.m ViOat 

resides in Cantou where French efforts to 
secure extradition has proved fruitless 

Sabotage and to a limited degree boycott 
havo been employed against the Government 
Service over the Trans Indo China Railwaj 
has been interrupted a number of times by 
such activities There have been sporadic 
cases of property destruction m factories 
and foundries 

Perhaps the most daiing piece of sabotage 
was perpetrated on a Frencti Mail I incr at 
Haiphong Certainly it was the most em 
barrassing to the Government for M 
Pasquicr Governot General was scheduled 
to leave on the vessel id answer to a hasty 
summons hom Pans Reaching Haiphong 
the Governor General was met by a dclega 
tion of Frenchmen and escorted to the pier 
by a troop of soldiers Huts waved bands 
played handkerchiefs flattered and there 
wero shouts of Uou Vovage ' The anchor 
was lifted the lines hauled in and tho ship 
drifted from shore But not far Down in 
the engine room tho propeller shaft was 
turning jerkilj crazily and in the stern there 
was no rrspoiise from tho propeUcT at all 
Inrestigation proved that a very thorough 
]oh of propeller smashing had been done 
To the vast nmiiscinent of tho Annjimtes 
If Pa quicr his aplomb considerably prided 
had to cancel ins trip and return to Hanoi 
He kept his date in Pans however A few 
days later ho flew with the aviators Ooulette 
and I alouettc, who got him to Iraoco in less 
than sit days 

\ refreshing thing about the writers stay 
in Indo Chin I was Ins meeting with n lilcnl 
1 rcnch oClicial connected with the admio s 
tration of internal affairs Tor ono occupying 


so delicate a position Ins views were broad 
What aro the real causes behind tho troubles 
in Tndo China? tho writer nsked him Havo 
tho people genuine causes for discontent 
with Frencli 1 ale ? Have they boon influ- 
enced by Chinese Nnlionnlisni ? Has tho 
success oi ludiau cvvi\ disobedveucu vuspvved 
them ? Or is the unrest merely tho result 
of ‘^Islievik propaganda as one is assured 
by the Trench businessmen here? 

He answered candidly 

It IS a little of all those things a 
po/ poiirn of cause and effect on a changing 
nation Admilfedly our political system 
here leaves much to be desiied Its worst 
weakness is that it makes so little provision 
for the absorption of tho rapidly increasing 
a.d.v.r'.'M vu.k'i G-’A. V.'A 

Government ^ 

We call it «cmi self government: In 
reality m is at best a paternal dictator- 
ship Tlic people know this well enough 
and arc not deceived by our eu pheni isms 
The educated youths of tho cou|t^^grow 
TOoto aggressive They seek snita^ outlets 
fir their new knowledge and long for the 
power to restore their national self respect 
It IS natunl for thorn to feel that 
only through self government can tins bo 
accomplished 

The influence in this country of 
Tevolution in India China and Rnssia Ins 
been very marked The effect of tho advance 
of the Kuomintang China being our nearest 
neighbour has been especially injuTouS 
to French rule Over million copiCs of 
the S-in Mm Chn I are sud to havo been 
circulated here It n easy to re^ogtiizo 
cettnin o! Sun N nt sen » revolutionary 
principles in the propaganda of the Annamito 
Nationalities . 

TJio Rod creed Ins also interest 
» small group of dissatisfied LcW^» 
Thousands ol translated Russian books|f\‘^'^ 
been sold here and largo quantitift^f' 
wmmunist literature have been distributed 
The Soviet philosophy has made a deep 
impression on that pait of tho population 
living at economic disadvantages and subject 
to tf 0 tyrannical usurers and landlord® 

Colleagues of mine seem anxious to 
™*°*™* 2 e the importance of the present 
a slurbances I tluuk it (<s<iUs.b tc do so 3t 
IS obvions from tho examples of India and 
China that tho day of Western Imperialism 
implanlca m the Last is nearing it® finish At 
most it maj last here for another ten twenty 



(JON'STIWIIO;* 01? TUB DEVOVL TEVT-BOOK COHltlTTEE 

6'rhmlr no more than tliirty years From 
what I know of Indo-Chim. fn»m my own 
contacts with Aunimitcs of many chsses, I 
scQ'-e the iinraislakablc approach of a popnlir 


Constitution of the Bengal Text-book Committee, and 
how it functions 

He UF\0\ KltBIIVV MlTllV 


demand for freedom ^\'c shall hare to yield 
to It sooner than nn^t Frenchmen suppose 
H\noi 

January, 1*131 



oos 

Tlif* ci.;litli in'' nbcr 'ippcnntod to represent 
I‘?l imic Studifx; b Mr A II ihrlcy Principi of 
tliQ Ishmn Colle„'e Cilcultx If Iho Pnneipil of the 
IslainB Colkso is to roprooont Ishmie Studies the 
seventh nicinl er to represent Sansl nfic studies 
should have been tlio Principal ftf the Smslit 
College and not a Professor of the Presidency 
CoHe;,e Pit neitlier tho Piincipal of the 
Islamia Colleso nor tho Principal of the 
bansknt Collcjrc i5 cxacUv m a position to renre- 
Rcnt Islamic and Sanskritic Studies m S^ntlaiy 
Schools on tlio Text liook Coinraittco The Govern 
menl Madrasas should luvo loon called m to 
r/ref tup form r and the Oovornmont HirH Sdiool 
Head Pindits tho latter Thoj <cac/i the subjects 
thos know tlio Toquiremonta of tho students and 
common sense dictates tint it is they and not 
Piofcssors or Principals of Collojres who aro most 
competent to liclp tho Text Book Cominittcc in this 
matter 

riio 9lh member loprcscnts tho women craduate 
tcacliers in Oovernment Ilish Schools Tho mom 
b*r anpomted la Miss, Biswaa Ileid Mistress of 
Ur Khastagir’s IIiRh School for Girls Wo have 
no oljcclion to her n-'rsonally but sho should 
have camo in after effe/ion bv tho pradnato lady 
teachers of Ooveinment Girls’ Huh Schools of 
Bcneal 

Tho tenth memler Dr, N OimU ffprtfaii* 
Normal Schools This Uound Tabic Conferen^ 
method of rcjirjswMlahoii is absolutely obnoxious 
Ii“t tho Npiiual Schopls of Rcnpal r/cef iheir own 
’'.1 ““'i, 'J',' 'oiniUtncS 

of l)p N Gupta of tho Ihngpur Normal School 
lut let linn come m by all means as a real ronro- 

m 

Ti,Jiiid^Ji“M«l‘ represent Inspection 
The Director of PiiUio Instruction is expect^ to 
know his officers bettor tlian any body else and 
jHissiUy may bo allowed to nominato in this 
ITfff . ' 1 ®. tho Inspectorate 

stall to elect thoir own nominees to (ho T B C 
aod pot bo d, 2 (^p^ to bj tho I) P I 
fTi ' I,'! Ibth members represent Tcarhiii- 
Thej aro Mr 1C Mahalanabis of tho 
Collcso and Jlr Bi^iur Rahman Head Jlastcr 
111 xa Lollegiato Sdiool A Professor of tho pr©. 

I'O^CTcrable representing Icaclun 

m null Vlioots is rather inappropnatc Both tho 
micial rcpTOcntativcs of leaching sUonld have 
iKJon from Oojernment High Schools and elected 
t> the Head Masters themselves Tho allocation 
of four scats to Inspection and two to Twhint. is 
mvilious Thej should lia\e been equally divided 
rijc tilhnnl tho Ibth Omcial mcnbirs ^In^ 
Mucaiion and they aro Mr 
ben Additional Inspector of Sehonis PrAsui.^ ' 
DisHion and Khan Iwiadur Maulavi Mania Bakli^f 
Injrcclor ol Sthooh llacia Th“ nSoi 

Imning teachers for Pnmarr and 5*”^ 

S<!ioots nn-' tin Pnmara Schools aro nctiSly^' 
eenicd with Primarj Utiealion The 
jsxtors of schools como next If ihero wn„ 
Govenimcnl inanajcsl Ncrnviiiar 

'vhooh nnl il tlio Haiim »l 

.to TOttIcl o» Iho o™na oi "ihJr K= 


Tin; itoDi'RS itevinw foe junf, ish 


reproscuted before by No 10 members to represent 
Pnntiarj I<ducation should bo elected b> tlio Sub- 
Inspectors from among themsehos — one from East 
Ifcngol tho other from West Bengal The two 
Inspectors selected liavc hardly any claim to coiiio 
m and tlie selection only shows the bias of the 
H 1 I for his Insncctors and liis desire to make 
the T B 0 a closo preservo for tho Iliglicr 
officers of tho Insp’ctiog Deixartinont 

Tho remaining 18 members aie non ofiicials 

No 19~-J2 represent Non-oflicial Teaching let 
U9 icpcat that this leaching si oiild m all fairness 
and common sense 1 o rcgaixlcd as T..aeluns w Inch 
IS imjiartcd la tlie Secondary Schools But who aio 
tho members n;i;>ornfc I to roiiixteent this 
tcacIiiDg ? 

19 Jfaulavi Muliaiuinad Isliaquo lecturer 
Calcutta universitj 

20 Bahi Kalil nshna Goswami Professor 
Jagannath Inferniediato College Dicca 

I' ? , llillotti Oir." rrinciiul S( 

Paul s College Calcutta 

22 Kamosli Chandra, Chakravarty. Ilcadiyasfoi , 
MalUianagar Iligli Scliool Dacca 

estimable gentleman to 
do with T^hmg in Secondarj SchoolsP-Nono 
w liatsocvcr ! 


lUh., Af M^ii"'"'‘ ot ueoItS„‘ Kamcsii 

^ probably a comiietcnt 

rdiiMi.H ’■®f"^®scQt Non official Primarj 

i uiicatiOD Wlio icpreseot or aro mtimatolv 

nuki" pcnllcman onlj- 

makra prominent onco again tho bias of tlio 
who miiJ Inspecting officers 

tlirnr fimihar to him even in 

to a , gentleman belongs 

nHd hardly any 

»"* 41 ®n tho T Be ftcniVk f'nf'ilivf'S 

placM® District Boards should fill^ these two 

Missionary <fonaijt^ 
To ?mtch ih.f *. 1 ,^?''° ^ ^ 0® tho T li V'’ 

EcIcSb n«t ly thO iKlOkS 

But then aro there 
among tlie Hindus and 
Boacrend gentlemen 
St Tim ^Iiislims do not 

only ooM ?lmi n^?? ^^“f'oaary bocioties are the 
tinijr ones umt need bo taken nolo nfi Tho li P I 

& KU°,l!^ >® tmclialloJgci 

fact Misaionhlk^ 5'** h^ no knowledge of tins 

s»<jcu» „ 

..tore.,, wii.'s„iS;“„c-;,;ta,ssis"? 
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1 { 10 stiouW acoo ni id\ the- application Mil nnttin$r 
a text Iwk fir s cooiarj schools oi n irro 
inil iiibi ir> loo' lu the ca e of a text (lOOk 
for Pimnrj S hooU ml Maktih the iiplkition 
s ibmittmj It should le 'u.coiuiuniod I j a fW<iM 
shoMin" pa\ merit of Rs 1 in th ibose manner 
rills absolutclr fur ml just nilo xi « 

how e\er deleted Ij Vdiieitiou D inrtment letiei 
No ol9 T datid the 2Snl Ma\ lOJO alioul ft leai 
aud a hilf after its promiilsation b\ Ooseinment 
order No 4429 Llti dated the lUh Nov 1927 
W 0 arc informed that i small I and of j il lisliers 
waited 111 deputation on tiio Tdiration Minister 
ind prijed for tlie alolitiou of th s Rule for 
ra\ mont of fees The c sliort sijited \ eople 
tailed to see that the\ were stnkin, at iheir 
own feet li this tlioimlitless irajci and wero 
workms at then own rum ly this i enn\ wise 
l)Ound foohsli iwl c\ Tlie EuiiLation Minister 
al 0 pave in to irresponsible clamour ail won 
heap popuLanh Ij concedin'’ this silKd».nanil 
and thus undermined the w hole faf rie Ila 
loos nmp this central knot Im has vitalh 
dauia-c.d the whole machmen md made it 
incapable of he-ilthful woikmc It i» suffieentio 
note hero that thi'. unwise concession of the 
Education Ministei has.iiot led to the iiUiinito 
{rood of thp cciuntri We d sn\ an I demand 
that not only this rule should bo restoreil I iil 
restored in an a iiphtied foim as 5U'’^ested ilioae 
This will diuinish tip luiibci of llmm and 
inusliroon publiuations aid stand m ilc was 
of thoiul tless Bubiiussions 

5)4 IiMiT Ti Tur ^lJlBFK (II Rxik-.! Itr 

\ruo\ri 

Rule Kl-vi for tho nnna ei leot of the T B i 
runs as folloirs — 

of a school as Rei lcrs m Lti.hsh oi m ih 
i°Ji not exceed 

30 I thirtj ] tie ntiiul er of lools aiproacd iii 
Milject shall not ex eid xl ( f?fia 
in the case of each ch«s i ■*> ' i 

. repeated under Ral 17 But 
a) n ed to iiamlerb 

of the l<.xt Booh Coinnitteo 1 1 fiHin„ ui whuli 

footnote™ ^ fPllowiD„ 

Tie numbei of looks anroicd fpi ench dass 

of i school a., Readers In Eimlidi ci m 
\pnaculai or in/Mathe iiatics shall not excewl 
Itliirtj] tho numlciin eadi other uhect shall 
not exceed f [teen in the ca^e of ea h dair 

Sw" Th"™ ,r,"’ """"Ulimg' jsShk: 
k^nt noiV to reeoiiimerdmg Icols 

ilesemn? Ixiols wero "'’reiemed^ 
roDsiblo for tins chanse IV^lfo J“o«“ht"^oTe 
siimmanlr dismiseod uu„iu ro le 

^ LaCi?'”silbSt^ V P ClMMlTTEFS 

cons, Ms ora minilofof M 

Committee «upilcmentcd W the addftion 


number of eo-opfcd iiiemlers Wo haac neither 
tho tunc not the sj ace for scrutini in„ the con 
stitntion «nd Ihc work of all llio sub Committees 
W e t-hall lake ciih one bub t ommittce an I see 
how It has 1 ecu (xin'.liliiled and woricd lli'tcn 
la a rather sf<KnlKetl suiietl im,! iio’iclutni 
eatncbt s'ndent of It cm kc p nlieaslof all the 
latest reseaivhts tint are iiiMishcd I hope no 
on' will ar"ue that stale nnd imorrett fiita are 
siifTicient for t«o\s of (ir Hit.h nnd Middle I-jipli«h 
school nnd a wiitcr of « scliool texi look cn 
Hislora need not sera i!|>.to date If wntin,. 
text loaks cn. Hisforj rernmc-. iip-toslat' 

I nowJcdjjo on the sillied tlie utulilKafian of nn 
examiner of tlio e Looks «hcmld not lea whit 
let Its see who are the menilers cf 
the Hilton biil»-Coiiimittce 

Sn CoMMirrtE ion Ih toiiilm rniun-. (loit 

I’lmuri S iiwiiH vM 

1 Kim R ih i lui ,M mU i To^a I iaii khnieiT 
. ^ trt h Cjimln Mtikherjee 

» Ur Hem Chandra l{o\ Chaiiliiurj ,i.!W?,tetl 
riio 1 1- 1 two an. well known sihrita of 
ll^ton aod haidlj ani letter sdcxtion could ba\o 
icon inide Kiun Balnlur is an aiuaUe contle- 
• mlut he is no student of hisfotv Could the 
I.. ‘ find no Ollier ofTiter a rx il student of 

‘.’POPe' niinicrciis Miiliammp'ii&^nii.crs 
k lino orm ColkKTrixJlicie 

thtre mu t le mam but p acelui 'leoiJe of 

pni-roiis and troul le>omo dulj 
« i rl' 'Ll®* H Piimets for 1‘rinun «diooN 

f .r reduecil la this Coininiltce As 

f^PO *n''na unwortlij ticol s 

'.irChiiviTOr ror IIi ihiji iM Orndi,ii,i 

FOB SecoXOVI \ bat OLs Z' 

This but (oinmilteo con«i t ol IS nfcml^P 
the%mlc?fif onT T'P'','*®'! menilors Of there 
twelve inemtK?i-s were rcoui i 
& the iSrhcnir^i tid^^Cpmniilt^s^^ks 
lor ino particwiJi class^,® wore Miluiittcd tn flif>ec 

a'' n™''"n TIpv ^^oro marked 

Tsik S f 'f >» ' 

to kTOii tl.P naturalli careful 

fi^rc Ko V clo c to that 

CoMuniFE For Ci_ivs HI 

Dm„« lU «S?pi SdS'' BunK' D.“.,on" ' 

Sohioh ’ ' •**“■«' Inspector of 

»' 

1 ClianiJra Mukherjee vv' was for 

t ton” time a verj siiccisshr teac^r of 
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Nandi princoi A«oka Ilirslnvirdan ind hii 

chiriUe-, and lrothcrl\ nITeclion 'tulaUiflu 

I’ntKwinj nnd Ia\ Chindra 

Balar ini dm coan.'' nnd fiUiprh afftction , 
Ninatv' Aklir nnd Im Court, Ihni PratiiJ anil 
hi3 pitnotijtn putgiiati rinnd NuUnni laliincir 
and Jilal U Klnn Sliih lihin and Up Inj* 
inaluil \uringzol , ind Shivaji 
r> i9*‘'r> ' Bii Victoni Uid (loni Uio 

pollu Diirlnr Sepo\ khohdid ml \iPtoni 

Cro«s 

II Stones from local historj — 
nejoy Singlii 'jultin GhiviMiidm ml th' 
Bani’Dln'Snr'^'*'® ^ Khm md 

This sjI!i1u3 is reported to Inv limfiimel 
U some Instoncil prodigi of the Daiid Hiit> 
Irainine College By driving eien leir a 
( umb driven sot of docile toichors md bv lordin«» 
It over thorn to iheir heirt’s content a few 
professors of tho Tminiog^ Colleges ncsmiro n 
sort of overweening conrideiiro in tUem'<hp> 
and hive no difTicultj in thinking that the" know 

finmci of the Sjllabiis appears to f<e one of tho-vo 

I stereotjried lessons from 
the Uistorj of Indii nesonted no dinieultx 
I'i'k l»9 depth « lien hi 

W 1 S out selecting slonos fioin the lotil hwioM^ 
irom Uijoi Siochi twhoso assignment to ill'll >i 
IS \erj douttfult to Sultin Ohiii^^ 
jumi) and he could hod no stor\ \\lrth " 

iiphciMl m nmeal of mffih Smo ml'T” 
social reforms' Of the flnbt 
put lip l> the Bengal Chiefs till® 

heroic fathei Kedai Roy done I \ his 

;ln,’'JuiXuf :S"„d,f„ Is's; ..ndor 

of those Holders AndS arl il-"*® 
of the examiners'’ Mr DatK Mm * ‘'uihfititions 
sanskiit scholar and vvas •unowned 

teacher of smskrit So fir siiocesfuf 

neither tlio requisite knowlp^«-o® i u *'® •»“ 
noce-isiry in in oxaimnor of hi^torv 

cli*s norvNOildho ptobaUi »•«' 

such knowledge ^liss IIqsc^ IimI * n‘ *‘f 
the Bengil Ldiicationil berviee^.lia ' '® of 

Womans Hrancli lut dool {« the 

be eximiner of historical Hcili'ro ‘ i ‘o 

up to date know ledge m histori ‘I^l"andiog 

liecn able to discover the sr,L,^i "i® “Uio not 
lomiming gentleman to lo co^dL^'*’"’® ©I the 
to eximino histonoil Headers Now ^^^i^'^Putent 
manner m which this wonderful ‘‘t tho 

their dull committee, dj^ 

Sixtj five looks were sulmi ** 

committee for examinatiou Thirteen 
Imillv appitveil is a result of lecontj 


I y tliK (omimtt “o Tip Miiaiiiiiig fo!f\ -two Isioks 
wore* roj n.t 'll 

, Tho fiiniinr iiii:iii>* to kwp iieir the hit 
of liflei n H i_ un muiknc'O hero' \inong ih’ 
looks rtje led an 

1 Vitiln'liil I’lth 11 It I'nif Sitish Chan In 
Mitn \iiihrir of the IlKtor} of Je sort 
and Khiili i 

< liolil r Itihi'Ii It Hr Siirondrimlh Va 
1. 1 I »l<iitti Iniveraili 
Itilush r Kitlu U I'lincipil Onrilacl'u 
. . Ilhitfihinji 

» kitihi'.luk Ki'iini li Ihhi Nikhilnalh ID’ 
ililtriinff I’nl ipidiljii- 
' Hnintit I Aitihishik O’lpiU Prof Sireiidn 
"‘•'lier Clnknvirts, Senior I’rof^3''r 
< f lliitnrj Atnniii Motion Co'l S' 

^ , . 'Ijinensing 

b Uikitlu I’lrt ll h J{n sUiib Hijendn'il 

- , 'thtrjji \ntlior of Ihogilir Hil 

ItdnHhor ihipt Nnimi KmM 

« III Cuntop Di'^i Miiseim 

Hharat Kathx l> Hibii Sitrafan Mi'rt- / 

ihu r>-’vlers w^^onb 

worOTW the tlnoe scholars «hoH« 
of The reconstructing tho hi»»rr 

* ‘0 Hongil Chief, wdh, 

Ben'll “i?A '"'thontps for this pencil 

’*'’1 kajitiWhsaJ 

P^''»lu^to writ’ 

ni,ioiui| Roders for llengali Imi s ! 
in wh-lr'ne^ J f'"’® and Dboic 

1 will ’‘friul would turn out to bo oulr 

«irofiiln“.en"°r o ''f have oxstrinta 

Ifialll'g'ii'F'" ''""I'm ««r"“or 

cla.s |\ ”*’stikes m tho Ikiders Dr 

eisier tan-t'blo tliiractuf aid 

«ho battirSf W13 not rr/'jt »? 

BriCtpatlifi ^ IDhltghit and that tho lall 
oiight'u''u,] ''.'m .''*® hands of MinasiroM 

Presumoi! Vn those mthors who hive 

Ssmt nf''iJe'‘'“® historic.!! Jletder' are co 

these itaviiri ^K® 0 fiets ihc npprora! ef 

Icttor'Hct^neU r ^hoir exiinmcrs know no 

PTOilaccd^' ^'■0 rcidi md will ''oon ^ 

I’lflure we give leDijill 
uel of tho remaining clvss Committoo' 

Ci.i'.sr-' \ M 




— Contra! 

limpurhat , 

Clnndra ^[sjumdar Translitor 
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Ccvs \min 

1 I’rof 

khan TiKliir Mm 
Ifo' Kn htvi'lla'i !lnc'r)>' 

tom U fit 13 H’Oi'^3 ' 
anm aJlirm tint i \ t'lC Ihonshil'^H 
£f t tcot 1/ , t « Mit-ni-i 311 <f artoanate 

'«i a on? with -i look fo- eii nmition. the 
BLioatim Jlini f^r liXi ilown the 'ahole 

li^no Th» ruM'=!i'*r3 anl n itlion who wMtclon 
th Llfatioi Miautcr lor thn rurfKhO sold tlinr 
latalmH rshts for x ni'-s of polfa?e' Tatbir 
now rc 333 sxprorae in nla ■<■ of jnxtico an I fair 
pU" u tho U I’ I u UQ l‘“r the d“l isioo that the 
c*i-«of th« Text look Cotnmi'too u imp^He 
iHa artio'e lei nx lioio mil be xn effoctiw 
i>’-opea«r Irorlcrtx further elxrify hi3 Tj«ion 
lur a k lull to ptipare x tal le xhowio? non 


mxn> lork* 3»<?rc cn'mittod Ij "hith I’ub! shto? 
ktrmanl ho« mxnj out of llicin wore hnaUj 
xnptoeeil 11 ' will linUhxt smo birm^ x, if by 
mi.ie sQcceoded in peltin^ nearly x'l tl^r 
r iMicatiotL. approvfvl wherax-. some 
lontent with x tare 10 or 1_ percent of 
xnnrovxl* It is rowiLle tluxt the publimUon-. of 
th' former were of such superior merit that the\ 
all <^1 throtish without difliciltj whereas somo 
j nw ww^ fooh h m their choice of author 
anl 8a«‘nlered monej in rulli'b i'3 «uch rotten 
nrodtirtion that it was no wonler tliat mostct 
their books were rejeot^l ®oT ‘d%Yre^t 

dilT renee of fortune befell the lot of uiiiereni 
Sillffii do^ not the U 1’ L x l o 

matter c» worth mresticitm? He maj xho 


speal m’ biiddin eieo a small house 
Lalcuftx * 


RT'^EWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Tamif Trfi/^ a/id artte/e* allrt^sf* tte teiU not be tiolteed 

onnotatioiui pnmphltla and /r'i/f<(s reprtnte of ke^V^nowMjed fwr any gurnet iWafiny ihirtlo 
The Ttemi Ifixnks rtenud for rrr.eia ««» 'M, be ee»l to oar offiee^ addruse( 

The nriiw of an;/ bopU le wt ^^l^nted U^Ke etc ^neeorrfinp to the languase 

‘^Jhe^amtee Heneieer tfir pillow -FAM J' ») 


oflhe^it erilirums of rerietr* 
tNOIlSU 
Tisf- 


El I makes UP the rexl sitTufcanco of his rcisn 
Md that his inilinn ^ . i^lprf'^nroVtal c 


P TurSil 

OUUTA 

'hp ICambridr Umrersilv t'«>' ^ , ^Doditioos in which Dr James isira. r ipiiio'ium.- 

b'lt the world comuerof of Olarm h^ sli^fl Hfiot xnd oiler OneotalisU 
l^dhis 111 torian Ur Muhxmmad hero texclics almost a Imxl Dr 


Un illrr AXJ IIUF** TIIl trr^mrrri «1iipr^lOTIX DO doubt blit BtlJl uIFCrSlOilS IQ 1113 

rjA II / iluhammo I u-tth^i career The centur3-old tonfrorersj about the 

i.r Vomoe AttioII I'P V.t^w " and routw of Mahmuds numerous Indian 

' lOjjjiiri/f'Tr Umeernlv tiessi I e nr p^imHitifios in which Ur James Ihid. Ilphjostoae 


the Cambnd?" LniTersitj alike 


“f««7 because the gnlj weak eletaoat 


1 Dr 

iiat he* has not examined 

wiirioKT'roirain a;" fVr’TrTiwxs the t,VoskVri iMcr.pt ons Hindu roms of 

i‘S Sa;oi“,i« ' nilsjr.?™” .thS K Ihe ™U' “oWV”™ 

riad-' iho fnlip i ii»e ^ his ppportiinitics bjaa jthalna minire rcconsidoration And on the 

‘ 1 r~,i oY.itr of the^ sources ^.f Mahmuds aciuevemeut and 

Ui» r^r dwter TO he auiboriMs >e « character opmjon will lemtimatelr differ from him 

■mm catuin. It IS tmal without ans di nro?cmcnt to bis scholarship as 

uoiooltedly nod himself the srexte«t lirw- ^gird, facte 

“Qthoritj on tie house of Ohazni ,w„,„ithor Mceuwmat a few corrections but in no carpir? 

"ne great merit of this look is “^Jer a* nt ISso J.l '• .for mdUon re8d„ mjWmiii 


£«ab/ea and makes Im reader realize 


Vfl VaSa IL the date of composition of Sojan.lbs - 
. ...» — ami not IC j iSeo Jalunxth 


«^nt than any rre\io«s Indian wnier wm ICOl and not 1C J iSw Jal 

‘•ardmal fact that the centre of mntr o* c-arkara In t a of Kurano i6 and also Dr N, 


'araiaai fact that the centre .nfcnetion ‘•■arkara Ini a 

f'npins was out lie Imlix that the \i>Hlle <twu look p 
'■e‘wc-n him aad the oth r I ower- of the nmue u 


Jl I’ 1 1 for iSo/anl/i» rea 
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much the Act of 1^J9 as the Act of 1SS5 
siibsequent amendments tfiat made the BodjwI 
rvot a part proprietor of. In'S hnd alone P»th tM 
landlord In a book published m 1030 the export 
dutj on nee should lia%e been stated as 2as fp 
and not 3 as per maund (p 163) 

It H a pit} lint these inaccuracies somexihat 
impair die usefulness of a book a\luch contaiosi a 
lucid and concise account of the main principles of 
puUvc finance ». 

Tfte reneuer has come across only one mistake 
in the statement of theori In diseasing tho 
ciuestion of incidence of a tax on monopoK the 
u nter ol serves that if the tax be a fixed sum 
the neu price charged b\ tho monopolist inav 
be the same as the old price before tho imiiosition 
of the tax 01 a httlc more oi Ico- ' tp ISul As a 
matter of fact the monopolist will charge the same 
prme as 1 efore for as Marshall lias pomted out 
the selling pnee •v.hicU afforded the maximum 
monopol} revenue before the change will alTortl it 
afterwards , „ 

J C SlNTlV 


PCBLlO riSAXCE iXO OcP PoiERtl 
A'HHwrapna P«6i(s/<fa i'/ Aaixyna 
rftiim'i/aoad 1930 


As Mahatma Oandlii puti u m a neat little 
foroward to this moaosuph this book examines 
tho econoimc policv of the British Oovernment 
and lU cfTect on tho masses of India Dosing liis 
argumoats on undisputed facts of histor} rccoided 
by eminent Dniish and Indian lustonans l*rof 
Eutnarappa ptoso tint tho economic distress of 
tho people of India is duo tiiainl} to the lojuiioua 
financial policy followed b} the British Oovem 
meat and not through iegislature kntil that is 
put upon a sound footing mere consiituiional 
adjustments can be of no value lo quote 
Mr llaa)«ai MacDonald liim^olf 

if the Lmpiro "ould rowjust the lunlcns 
which It inipo<:c9 upon Indian huantc md if that 
were done and nothing more, Ihe Indim (lovcm 
ment could inaugurate uroat nforms which wtmid 
incrca«o Indian weiUli 

1’rofi.ssor Kumarippa limits hmiscif lo onlj 
one part of tho ecxmoiiii. iwli % of Uovoronicmi 
auiicli public Imance and prefers to judge more 
> 1 rcswJjs iJii.i }jy the pn?/fsswa» of )-/ujaco 
Meml'ciw. On n studi of the figures of public 
oxj'CndUurt. oven laie ns t92>'2t> n shown 
ihaliKirli SI per cent i> spent on dcits and 
inihtiri ahl adinmistratiio exiH.nbe» the iulk of 
n going out of the coiintr} Jt is no wonder that 
the i»uatr> is reduced to dire jHiacria when such 
A jxihc} i» CO itinued decade after d<x wk 

rrofi sor Kuiiiataj pa is one of our scholars m 
eeou(iit\u< that tccl stroQcl} lor tin' Toxert} of 
Irdu ind lie liai joineil If C J)uit Wacha 
Nanroji, lUimt, an I lljndmaii m eoD(fi.niiiing 
UntHh rule as sirring the hfe-Uood out of the 
inlnn ANe an. enlirol} at one with him 


up public feelings thej do not inspiie the national 
avorkti who aims at rcbuildiog ludias industries 
and trade and to regain for the counfrj iier lost 
place of gloit . , , 

Any wav we aaelcoine the book as a season* 
able’ publicaliou The aaluo of the book i» 
enhanced by a copious index 

* N aits UvMiA Seat AL 


Lvw OF EoiiTviiLi:, Moutgvgfs in , Dmu 
Btj yaroltaM i'tJirjh hindia BA LLD A(hocw 
ihe Students Populii DfVol Jtaclten Boad Lolioie 
1931 pp u+123 r>ii'£ /is J 

This small book is made up tirmcipaUj of a 
commentarv on Sec 58f of tho Iransfor oi 
Property Act and certain other proaisions of that 
Act relating to mortgagee The commentary 

however IS of the type with which members ot 
Ihe legal profession are only too familiar, being a 
diccst of a certain number of - 

faithfully and coiroctly leproduccd^-say: 

litilo indication of a successful attempr to noti 
out tho resultant law on compUcatioas Ukelv to 
result out of transactions of the typo covered bj 
Sec 68f Tho coinmentarx as such laci«8 

intellectual work of a sturdy t y pe, b ut the 
explanatory notes are mostly “ttlp 

some well chosen iliustratioas but^?\,ls cnouga 
loom for impiovenieot m the method of 

presentation But after all is said Iho valuo m 
tho book as a digest of case>law Indian nngliDn 
and American remains and tliat itself will 

recommend it to junior piaclitioners The book 
also contains certain dctaiU of proceduro ,£or 
bankers to follow in advancing inonevs on 
securities of tlio tj pe contemydated by bee ySf 
whicli may be of assistancfl to new banks twv the 
older institutions have oxcolleal forms based on 
agelong expenenoo from which there is very' 
little neccssilj to depart The look on tli^wholo 


— n altcmpt at coUccting the law -and /^Ics of 
proceduro on a suliect on which Ihertaienot 
many treatises Iho lumtmg is good 'Ihc 
general get uh is salisfactoiy 


III IS. r /’niii/n'# 
riic ti«o 


POIOIATIOX I’kOUIUUs OV IvUIV 
{LoHSimm Gicch if Co) 

This is a rather di-apiioiuliiu I Oun ...w 
tetioAl portion suttevs lor wanto! iiopDi aj'iu-csnUon 
of recent developments mpopulalion iheoiy Iherc 
Is no discussion of optimum iiopulition uoi of 
diUtieniial fccuudity tliotii.Ii the lutho- him If 
rooo/niAo that the modem itha of over iioiiulatioii 
w «imie dilkn-Bl from tlio Maithu-un wincei'fioii 
atMMiMt Iq tho di'cu'.sicn of the nlilion lictweon 
popui'Uiou anti food aupilv Kcnmlitit' arennlnlgi^l 


i .mdiionC r.Vi' ;': imi TurfirM,u,"r 


.. s *1 m tins 
iiiuii uf oir 
work an>I liow 




CatlkltlOlI 
nitioa as itlicf of 
•eii It all The 
111 tn IS lor^uloaal. 
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la^ a’lUoush reixnt Trurcs are 
rroTiEcea from the Provincnl Hailth Report 
the ccE-u-. d.if\ of 1921 art. u ’d as up-to^lte 
fieurcs There n no attempt even to tooch the 
relation betwecQ \itatiU mortality and popuiai n 
d e itj a siitj'ct wliicli Hs I'oen opened up ds 
I rofe^or Raymond Ictrl Iho boot 
will, ground and fails nil the more flj^ntlj 
Tiiu^ for instance the atempt to deduce the la* 
of diinmi hmg returns m asricultiire on the Jincs> 
frlio-Rcdin the book is open to grave 
Nor has the treatment of the progress and obstacles 
of indisfriaUration as a relief of populatim pr>-» 
sate has betn ad^nuate Thi hn'^eye^ 
be Bid of the dscuBsioa of the ch^cica of population 
m India. The hslorj of moitaitv particularly 
from the epidetnics is both full and lotere^lins 
Liri A5n Libour m a Soxmi (jOJArat Niiuace 
By if G MuLli yar 

The above is an excellent intensive 
I'hic'i 13 wntlen botbsyaf maUi-ally andaltJ^t'^ttlj 
Uriain /'> fe,itiires lend the survey an ^diiionai 
'nh\«^Chetu 13 a health survey which 
that \'r^Bverage expectation of life for the vm'^e 

«2C9years. Out o! every JOW 
,133 die on an average vnthtn the first year of their 
hirrtL The asnctlural depression and 
*•111 1»} realized from the fact that about 8S p & 
of tl>-~*v^(j^ heldioss m ,tUe village 
ewaea. re is an excellent discussion on wo 

«tMdara-«r Imog and 't 
{hat there is a marked difT rcaco diswoibte 
^ween the two bread rjcial Kroups who 1“ 
Snath Quierat The survey of market ng meWw 
and p-a-'tices » also interesting iifS 

the author might contiaue his of 

fl Id and give uj a monograph on ‘b® 
frmt tairkeiiog in that area. The fom 

or»a tition of South Oujerat re>ts on town 
of serfdom known louilli as ths lIiB 
t'avery tho UiU atstem has also prwd^W 
un»«)Domieal and inefficient. Net it 
ofiiS^ngall sense of fair P'a' ,n 

AiJuNfi sjstem lias t>e<.n sboliahcd 
Uott Nagpur but debt boud-ura is sti« w m 
found in the onUyin, areas bejoad the « 

i::ps'.fs‘irs„r*;s-'’n 
.2 £ SS'iSt “K 'fV 

peasiuit 1 fe v>iOi «» taiK hopv ant ^ ^ 


interest OUicrs nre coually instructiTC Every 
Indian should real this book 

Cnirrc 


, The lives of fo irteen treat Ta^ s 
k"!?" N ^ TNt.a"r^ 


honoERi b. CiiRiSTUjnTi A booK of 4aQ 
tages uilh full index i’<s-a ? </ Tole had at 
He Truth Seeker Conpany 40 \ef.ey Street 
\ew lord A docuryienled rtcora of Jetcun 
Chnstia i forgeries frauds and mfies By 
Vr Joaeih y) heles the author of Is It Gods 
Word 

The antlior has isken tho following famous 
ea\in"0» i’ope Leo X as something ike a motto 
\lhat profit has not this fibla of Christ brought 
n ■> The author has di cussed the following 
subie^ts in tho liook (L Ragan frauds— Christian 
nrei-edents l’> Ro'v Hebrew fprgenes 13) 
B^stiao benpturo forgeries (-I) The dathers 
Lure of the Ixird o) Chnstm 
foreenw* (6l The Church forgery mill and 17) 
Tho Tnumph of C instionity 

The book lays the follow mg char-w at the 
door of Christianity (at 1 hat the ^ 

every book and in the stru-teat legal nod ttior^ 
S « a hSe forgery (b) That even tiwk 
^iho Nvw Testament i» a foiyery of tim 
Chmt^ Churoh and every 8 CoiboiQt pass^ 
in those bools on which tho fabric of the 
Chtirehaad its pnncipal dogmas are founded is 
A (uriheraod conscious later hacry 
d-^fimte fraudulent intent Ici Ripecially 
fi.'vliv that the famous Petrine teil—^pon this 
R^k I ^ build my Church the oorneMtone 
of U cwiDti'. fabnc of imposture -and the 
other “Oe and te«h all nations -were never 
tttte^ by Iho Jew Jesna. but aro palpable aad 
JisilT proven lato Church fo geriee W) That 
Si ChrisUm Church from its inception until 
« reached tho apes of lU temporal glory and 

g.g|£*S74« 

urorh^on^entol and petty forgi.n » and pious 
iS^iIsforVposos of ecclauasmal graft and 
ji^zrand s'la nt through conscious and mest un 

?;^OTihU impost ire (fi Tli.it every cone, vablo 
reUious lie fnul and irapasture Ins 
fiver bo*.n the work of Inesjs tlie age-long 
■ m trad' and sole means, of existence of the 

Mi inini.»lers of all religions (gi That 
‘ iS" clen-al mind whiUi reawns in chans, is 
from its vicioos and -vacuous eiiuation Md the 
' ISiS.ial selh h iniereats of the pnestJy cK^ 
' mwaUe other of the percepuca or Uio 
utterance of troth, in matters where the interesis 
of pn'^tcraft are concerned 

The following d\ully arrow has been Cung 
fall m th^ fore of the myth of croaMon and 
roureoition Hi'^hop Sc Irenvta m bis first 

• mentioa of the four gosj!..! violently denwmees 

ih ir aseouni of tho early de.ith by cruanx on 
vf Jes M as fa! 0 an I h'resy and on the 
aubontJ of ih* tree “oral pspe! direc ly from 
5 s John th^ Evaugeli t “and all the ela.>rs. 


vd— s 
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declares that Jesua live I to be a ver^ old man 
evea to the time of the Emperor Irajaii 

(93 117 ) and eMdentlj died of old %,e m 
his bed— thus denying the craeiR\ioa aad 
resurrection of the Christ 

The bool under loview has been dedicated 
to Henry L Mencken who appreciatively writes 
to the author m the following glowing terms 
£ have read your book with immense pleasure 
It contains a gieat deal of unfamiliar matter 

and > our presentation of it is tremendoosb 
ofTec*ive I know of no othei book that covers 

the same ground with anything apnroachiog 
the same completeness I have enjoyed it very 
much 

The informed readers of this review need not 
be told that most of the subjects dealt with 
in this book have t een in some eases more 

claboratelv di^ciwsed in the In Searrh ot Jesut 
Christ 


nmnFvnn « 


l A FPVhTASAr IS 


Relations and India (13) India and British Mill 
tmsm (14) Recent Aspects of Britain s Indian 
Poliei tlOlndiaa Morld Power— the Future 
(IG) rgyntian Independence and India (17) Arab 
Independence and India (18) Persian Indepen 
dence and India and (19) British Imperialism 
m India and tlie Movement for Indian Independence 
There are besides thiee appendices nameb 
Mglo trench Discord m the Near East and India 
British I abour Governments Opposition toEgjp 
IndepemJence British Eiloits to Establish a 
Protectorate over Persia through an Anglo Persian 
^reecnent Agreement between Great Britain and 
Jormma signed at lerusilem on February 23 
ind Oondition of Indian M oilers under 
British Rule 

There IS M abh and fnnkh written introdue- 
tion b\ Mr Robert Morss Lovett one of the editors 
of the Aew Hej iillie of New Aoik 

No Indian nationalist can atTord to le ignorant 
of the contents of this book 

n C 




Tur Ihoiuf \Es.r Bo(k A^D Mho&Mho 1931 
The of India Pitss Bomba/ Price Rs S 
Cloth gtU lelttis Pp WOO Mith a cohined 
map or India 

This IS a well known statistical and histoncal 
annual of the Indian b mpire w ith an explanation 
of the pr ncipal topics of the day In spite of 

itsac ects no publicist in India can do withoutthis 
annual It contains a nioss of accurate statistics and 
other information which can be obtained only wiih 
invich difficulty from \arious puhhcations The 
y\hp 8 Mho section tevimres thorough revision and 
Bupplemcaling and much pnioiog too The index 
do'^ not show tliat there are any statistics 

relebritics should I e properly spelt. On p 3S(» 
Uimmohun Roy la referred to as Mohan Roy 
No Indian uscs such a mutilated form of Jus name 

Imiia TV Would PoiiTiiN Di Taral„nH, n,. 
fn \ ^orasual, Librani 0 Ihmnnalh Mnum 
ihr Slrerl Catci/tla fourth PUltoi SecmLl 
1 1 lion I htion pi j)s Cloiu / ,n 

iiri ’ ' """ »» 

wnt^n ‘°m a' hl'iT 1° J’urpose Hig tJSl. ,3 
roulm" \t 11 ^ It easy 

7 to Inlia-tho Suer Cmal 

Afkaa‘^h’,U('"S 

llelaiions and lo lua fill \n, i-J r i 'ticloJanancsc 


HINDI 


WWW/ bJS 

iho present part (coveimg the history 0 ; 
the Uday pur btate fiom 1 j 7(> to 1881) a great work 
reachia lialf its completion That half though most 
however 

not the more difli nit 01 unknown Iialf of the 
annals of Rajasthan Mahamahopadhyayatr II Ojha 
, tbe h>sSi-y “ 

Mewar nut Tod had lavished all his care and 
space on the Sisodia, and his account of Mewarw 
Jy far the loncfst and fullest of all States Thw 
h»K while the othei Kijpnt 1 nncioSs iuale 
Jeen tilled by him too brie A and aX tlm 
srant (Kt inatcnals This is particularlj thd defS 

j " bile tin. bixodias roused his 

jovo and enthusiasm -just as Sir Walter 

rc-wShon In o*' "tl'er cntiah 

would hnntr I wl ^ correction tint 

l?owleio K ni dVil 

for Ihoreis Likxk’ Marwarnro clamoimo- 

«C „K .4i”"SF’ 41i??S"''rS‘i 
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riji’lk',,, ly a modo-n a cunta history and L'<'-,ics ' Can 

to^ay 1 ask nr'-alf tn trcrahlm,’ *'oIi atnde 'ibsunlitj pa anj 

tlia Ti^teran I’lndit li'o to aroorurh-ih tni J btiKtii 

!i>i _ 

Tl ^ part carers the mo t plonoua and h"' t 

kn-iwa penod of Jlusrar hi tory, namely from the 
aace^'.ioa of the preat Pntap ton Mr the end of 
'b' I*! h centnry The li'lof Jhlliaha* nhirh 
n th ' eye of every Indian is ral ant mth 

Th« hpht that c^ver aras on 
land or «’a 

Tl:“ con ei.ration and .h« 

yatnol s drean 

pho'ccran’i <Djt the portrait of 
mo-I'm puessavorK) ifaj 


rn'ip hiusi.tf 


KmrwM Dj 7?ifniir/»a»M//< Tagore pwishlfl 
1 1 D’utnvakuviar Jam Piihli^lieil hi the 'ishal 
Bbvn' Pu lahthja J2t) C/v«r tiimfar 
f aleul'a pp l^-L Priiy Pi 5 

Ike fHjok under notice is the Hindi translation 
of on» of tho jeccatly pabli»h«l Benpali novels of 
Tosora. 'lo^joga \S o need not speak mncli about 
the superb ehirni and consummate si ill of the 
onpinal The po itiou of woman in 6ociet> raa> be 
■aid to be Its central point The psychological 
• ' — j ' — against tlio 


^ "sh, a r-arthy ■ij'r o‘ , bni dcveloi>cni-ne of the cultured heroine . 

t*’e tragic Egurc o‘ the In I an Irb-jema Kn ina n'^nj toori<h iharacter of tlie 

Kii-nan In many a FirjP"an cannln suit a i,,, { cen » rou-ht out with insipht and iMwer 

rj nme arnnl \ hare sold that the authoi tom uand U repaKU tl c Hindi 

- no-rf a" how Hindi InJ a treats lhi» l?Son we uav at u c »av that we have never 

\ cKQ aov Hindi rcmlerin^ of a Double Hengalj 

. Topnt jt brielv Oilias work entirely replace^. i,t(,on o l>eautifoiU ’''Lf'ltfi 

TodaW'adVas'dannilv tj th« bll an! cnt.-il jusneo to the or..inil This Ms b^_en_po_sj_tjc 

a e of iBscnptions ^aa. knt works 1 ardic cliroai • —••- ar, 1 1 n 
ties Pen an hi tones as far as available «o Hindi 
pf E-iJi h.,fnnsh‘ions ani the vanoU' reconU 
Ircub '' ^ ^ tn Kavirai bhyamatdas » I irannj I 
M oila paint «o far n, 1 can see is tl e 

^Uira laX of aenuamtance with the ooutemponra 
PtrHi » hivionea memoirs letter* and 
ullotins which are >et untranslated and mO'tiy 
>n man-s npt and the ffiro'/ji 
Mh «nnryl pnalcd Is Para-ois A 
eomoanjoa of the chapters on the 
ta Anraombfl retpn piven m r>y /^sfwti o 
'.run; ,6 volume, HI (1070 ,be 


tocau-M. Mr Ian ih) » s not odIv ■ 

knowlescof UiPih bu' has the sense of tls ife 
and boxitv <H) ii" other hand his Hindi is 
irrciroachabk (lioabitis not purnanie and s 
(dmost ado luitc to bring home to the nmoi 
] eakiop public the roft or sharp touches of 
Uo congratulate Mr lam oi this successful 

aft mpt. 

Rajifs Dvst 


lift- "f707)7°''!rith s troalmenl of the biLcrviias If v.nniv mrv u\ Bi ^^‘‘n 

Cyrrespaodinp incidents w'll mil 

Many Of the objirtiODs m, his «'’*«,«’« h t- * “ 

d-Manat tl h» coDSulia the entrd ""'.yM.?,'" P, n*JO*u>i /Vi e o* 2 I'ISI 


chart •»-- 

world ? ~ the hoistiDs 

Uot why’Ts Ih- ^ aidik DEXO kU 

IS'se look in fasciculi fliat lun mm iwc 

w-ithou* anv facilitj for division lato^i^j rifcuL-wigv lA Dictiovvrv m CmnOT 

Wanes •< )• wh fasciculis ‘tonfains a Brs ai\i Jfc ! ajtekbar Bose Ihtlhshel hy 

rn-’^aad yet haa no distinct U^gunamc no iSs., V t- and tons lo College 

no list of cflnKnts Ao , ,S^-S?ze the ^luarc Lahnltr !)> r/+b44 Price Pc 2 12 as 

r,sdVr 'thi4“thi?d ”* pari’’ l-cgins Those who 1^ noticed maenioua Heugah 

the historj of Pratap b-ingh so r^ names of the rrod icts of the Bengal Uomical A 

H l«und to go to the cud of the j harmaamUcal Morks and the names the chariclers 

Mthe cannot tar oat th'® ‘r^ « the Insht humorous sketches of Mr Bose 

hscs. hcaiise some spirit of mnst have suspected that ho was an adept m the 

o ilie Pn^is to carry oyer a lino « „tnf ’ llios 'M hasten to 

UayCicuhs history to the top of tie r«««» -v 
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Lira on his dxision to Inns out thi-. immciiselj 
u' fol (Iictiomrj of(urront Beninli This is e«lj 
the l>c land ih*' mo t trusts onhr dictionarj f r 
the rurposo of ro-tdr rckronco ^liieh c*m bo 
comfortaU} lucMud. Moio than 2G0UiJ '^OIds at© 
h re compiled 1 at that la only tlio least of its 
rr‘’n(’ The 0 who have utilKed this book and haro 
conrarc-lit with other lesicons of far bijijrcr siz§ 
mil i havi^ found that the proportion of really Bensali 
worU to those of baoskntic orism is crealer here. 
It IS 1)0 a ISO of this that I is Jlecsali Pl dictionines 
wep dc tmxl to l >0 failurca \ct few: Sansknt 
w "(I® will h should find a Place in Denttah 
iitionary haso leon excluded The Trantof 'uth a 
JoiR was Ions and cries nn ly felt hj lioth 
I *- 1 calls and non Bencaln Meant as it la for 
the c^ncral | ibltc tho compiler was judicious 
tioni-h rot to male It iinJiily ciimbcrsome Those 
who Arc not Bcncalis will apccially appnciato the 
r „ii h c^iii\a]ent3 The soiirco-lancuagcs of man} 
wcnli now used in Ikncali but altered m the 
I rortsa of j ronunciation liarc been indicated The 
di!T rent forms of tho kmwo word hsxo t>cen cixetv 
The colloiiu al forms haxo been noted idioms and 
jhraesbato l)ccn indicated Tho ten appendices 
are in bspcnsallo for tho correct uodcrsiandinc of 
Ikamnli crammer and tho tcchmcit words o! tho 
nnons Raences. It is for tho tirsl timo that tho 
formidallo ntind'or of llcoeali verbs have l>een 
muped tinder JO classes lor (1 e convemenco of 
declension '‘>ooalj hope lint this imrortaot work 
will trow from edition to edition hosllj we are 
not one with Mr lto«o in includtns pandal iFnc 
jwplal* (wnrar* (fnsi panperl and r»i h oth r 
wonli m a Ik ncali diticnary Weshoullbko to 
see similar dictionaries of oilier Indian iao.uaces 
Rahin Ravc 


and dispcr-'Ca many legends ani traditions that 
hiTo hitherto passed for history On the whole 
tho interest of these three parts is personal rather 
th.aa strictfv historical but the> enable us to 
visualize many great actors of early Maritha 
histon One incident has greatlj amti ou tis 
Orthodox Chitparan Brahmans must shut their 
ejes and stop up their ears— and afterwards take 
a purifying Hath in the Oansa Oodavarv“whcn 
thc\ are told (ho 9 letter ho dO) that tlio great 
Peshwa Baji Kao 1 called for a dish of fowl nn(t 
also drank wmo (No. ^1) It wxs as hornblo as u 
tho Chief Rabbi had dined of a plate of raast nigi 
Tneso three parts keep up tho high stanennt 
of^iting and printing which wo owo to the 
eahshtened liberality of tho Bombay Gosertiment 
J S 


rtUSIAN c- 

Miiut I AiiiiADi ScruiurvT 1’fJtotA.a TEsr-Lo 
Pi/ 4«rtvyu/ Aflifufc All. 1/ A (Oaekicairs OnenM 
b<nes I^iroifa) J)) Ptijres > 

'\ith this volume tho most important hi®tor> 
of Oujrat m the middle ages is cQws‘*w*yana 
pcJiolara will l-o dicplj thankful the 

Oackwad for placing leforo them tiliv excellent 
reprint of the work which will enallo them to 
throw oway the hornllo titUopraphod (Litton Tho 
third part of tho implement (Tfliwii/u) is tn otio 
enso even more iint'ortaat than tho preceding 
two parts wh ch merclj givo a j)olitic-il narrauvo 
».nruhev\ wnh farmam nnil letters of first «io 
auiheoticitj Hero wo have an account of the 
topogmpbj and hugiologj of the rrovmce anl 
what IS of still greater importaneo a detiilnl 
ocscnpion c! tho ofllcial R^iiem of a Mit^hal 

C rovaore Rut whj is no dbtinciion tiialo between 
"/an I la j rmling ? ^ 

An mcotrecl an I abn’unl lusU^h trvt/iation 
of till-* mp|l Hunt waa i aued m the Oaekwals 
iwicntal S riea in BrJl aid rcvicweii in this 
rarer li was riilsoju nllj replaced t y a l-cticr 
ttansVauon in 





JJouth On City Pavements 

Bt WALTER BROOKS FOLFT 


“/in/J Ml thee ofthe hwclcdgeand 
discernment Much tf thou po-ssessest there 
niimiii naught the to know 

Ba\G ^TiDonv 

T he Bhagarad Oita was intended and has 
been used for nearly two thousand 
years ta a manual which 
tbe soldier, Ihe shopkeeper and the Brahmin 
\might\ rpf 3jay by day while pursoiog 
'heir 0 -iife^fy arocations llillions of people 
in India bare heard it. read it tnught it and 
followed jU precepts Ko other boos aoioog 
»U the Hindu scriptures has the power 
classes of Udw as 
that posa i*^y the Oita-the6oog CelestiaL 
Those yKng meu and 
I'hogo to the cities of this land ^ so 
lor the sake of an education 
They want to know Their search after 
facU IS deep and high and broad The 
traditions of the ps>t bans heanly upon 
them and it is a great effort for them to 
set out steadfastly on a road of eliamat on 
and reconstruction To select the hiest from 
a hi^Vry of thousands of years aD<i ‘^y ‘O 
makeXislorys best a<similate “’® 

huest result!) of modern centuries 
ta k that partakes of tl o impossible \ei 
It H being accepted witb a welcome by 
the yoath of India. . ^ 

It H not to bt supposed tint ^ 

people of India who take ““ ,?*" 

in th- increasing miRration fr®® 

^ city go entirely for no 

ncreasing their knowledge lbi» 
more true than it j .-Mhod!. 

States They have a desire to 
of earning more money and hey 
that in the securing of a allege 
they may find an ‘Open Sesame lor 
the door of economic fi„d 

alter they reach the city .^stream 

themselves swung out forciblj into . 
of world events which requires 
of discvrnmeat that must be acqn 


a great deal of rapidity - ,n 

\ day or two ago I sit witn an 


Indian gentlemau who must be listed 
with the older generation He bemoaned 
the fact lu a wide variety of terms that 
■“the college students in the cities were 
being ruin^’ After close questioning 1 

discovered that he meant that becau'e 
these young people were increasingly 

interested in the political present and 

future of their country they were being 
ruined In othei word he wished the 

the college students of India to reserve 
their interest in the political and economic 
situation of India for the period after 
they had fradnated Irani colleso and 

unirersity He held to the dloginal theais 
that a new nation would be formed oy 
men and women after they had P®*sed 
Ibroogli tbeir own formative periods of me 
For the first time in tbe history of 
III!, great country youth is taking its 
place in the forefront of progress This 
IS partly true because of the knowledp 
that IS being accumulated rapidly by the 
youth in the cities For in the cities 
the trends of growing life are roost 

quickly ducernible What happens in one 
country is rapidly distributed to all the 
cities of the earth At the most a few 
hours after ao important event in the Uoited 
States tho youth of India i!> 
letters and conversation that go out from the 
city deotres With this infiax of new 
approaches it is impossible to place as much 
stress on the uniqueness of value in their 
own culture as formerly This boils down 
to tho fact that the future of India will be 
moulded by youth and not by age For the 
present there is no ancient worship, either 
in rel <'ron or politics among the Indian 
young people who walk the pavemeots of 
onr Indian cities 

W orsbip is displaced bv a hesitant 
aoDToach tbrongh new scientific methods to 
problems new as well as old ^otliing can 
sweep aside the cobwebs of dust laden tradi 
tions as well a« the present clear-eyed 
appraisal of what is and what ought to be 
^<»e IS fast losing its power os a fetish to 
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hold bach the half understandiiip curiosity of 
youth At the IhSO session of the Indian 
National Congress youth 6ommanded the 
stage cren while it still accepted adnce 
from (lie older leadership 

But all Is not well with the youth in 
10 Indiin cities Alost of these cities contain 
colleges aud unirersities where a smattering 
ot Weatorn education is taught Some of 
the studenN go to these college^ because 
they are dogret factories They have the 
erroneous impression that i degree covers a 
multitude of sms-both of omission and 
commission They have yet to discover that 
intelligence is not rated by the nnmber. of 
glade of college degrees I^ot jet have they 
become oitirely aware of tlio necessity of 
'ippljing ordinary liuman common sense to 
everyday tasl s rather than attempting to 
wave a wand made of degree^ over a dilTcuU 
situation Because of this failure the positioa 
of raanj students is tragic They find them 
selves witli degrees but no qaalification> foi 
Mtal and essential sorMco Hundreds of 
college stadonts in Calcutta alone findcmplov 
ment at salaries of only ton or fifteen dollars 
a month 

Of course it is obvious that the fault does 
not ho altogether with the students The 
failure of the system of education must also 
be taVen into account It superficiallv 
CT clerUlups and not for hfe 
Because of its undue emi basis on memorv 
and absorption in printed materials rSer 

than the training of individual mtelligoDco 
aud the results to bo obtained from 

CO operative enterprise the educational svS 

'cduc,.™'"""" “■ IZ 

"ict youtli in eollese in tlic cities Iiik 
oppoitumfics for chancter Inildinc under 

ivorld inllnonccs that arc not yet 

open to youth m the r, llanos in" 

cntOTpn'in™ Tonll“‘' '’f 'ho 

r„'’;,rdiT=* 

M.op, r 

larcn part in ii „ * *. nlnrins a 

inodfta civilization 

«.P«tn„.tp I, discovers,, 'tl'i'yaS", 


America Europe China and Japan is think 
mg They accept criticism of their own 
country — its religions its traditions, it past 
They apply the critical method to enstoms 
md ideas that come from other lands 
uhile they are glad to cast away what is 
worthless they are not willing to accept 
the new without a careful use of their 
reasoning powers 

Fven in the field of religion whore are 
to be found all the elements of purely 
Tnoian cirilization there is" a distinct 
di inclination on the part of the joung 
people to accept and carry out traditional 
practices without first rigidly applying 
scieatific reason to the customs and idea» 
in question A recent article in a Youth 
periodical illustrate:, what is XT’ "S XD m 
ir Indian joung men >£s^vmen i 

If the present day civilization threatens 
Uinduism with destruction what does it 
matter to those who are denied any privilege 
m tl 0 same religion ’ It has becqjae the 
fashion of ortliodov Brabroms the 

cry of religion in danger ever any 
attempt is oiado by other castes to introduce 
reforms in society and our people also 
quite unwittingly join the chorus without 
knowing that tliej ore bringing down ruin 
upon thomselies When it is a question 
** **i temples tanl« roads 

i Of stopping nil 

ccrcmomals or doing away with 
the caste system then religion is certainly 
.. other hand/^it is 

IJrahmin-! sailUig to 
reign lands or learning a foreign 
tongue or sending gjr’s to school, and 
a heathen 

tfmes ^ ^'‘shion of the 

.1,. 5? owr people 

fL r fii situation The ‘salt 

f 0^ Brahmins) is 

It ihnging practices and 

behind It of haung 
It *’’'5 land of its birth 

dntX" "r‘ Sf,”' 

tn ,nl”r“Se%h X" 

to '^•'11 "iioiv ii'cit 

OrthmloTV f* 'lUalltiK Of 

nddn-ivim'Jr . ''“'“I'l' dcolorcil when 
*• " " ''“f <0 tin section of TnJis . 
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*Tva uk cs ta ivorV fjr a unitM Iclia 
13 all li'o and synpa'Ly Etc^u-7 
cccarnicc telli iia t^3t U u b •» sa 

icr; is the warria? ca^t ^ a"J crt di 
capnas, and it u bccaa.se o{ our ind^aroar 
ta p-ach our ideal of a uniltl IcJia t at 


rt Wi to d.^t'oy ca>*e ,Tlpt irowu„ 
ifoti o! t! lad in citub is trjiap to Ptct 
« Umhc c! il! 12 ^ of ancient and 
atiln*ions Ja ntt I c^lI c->lli’ion in tie 
jfrea* hnd of InJii 


TIic National Flag 
n, iv 1 ^L-sm Kf'ion-iuTruui « - i 


A t the La.t sev,icin of the Con^rt-% U -y** 
vd«c *X t^ CO into tiie qiir^tioo of the 
' Has It was a good thin, 

t St thu decision was hnallj* affixed al 
kPa; «land 3 aayrahol of •ornethiog and a 
’'**ioui Flas H the symb-il of our 
fistioQjl ideals and aspirations of our hopes 
«3d at ,sr*^Qt!. as a pwpl'' I‘ '* » 
beacon iwrtT showing Iho pcopi tro 
path to aacrificc often to the aiiprcmo 
aacrifictf ConioqumUr «t ‘s not to bo 
treated 1 cMly as sometlims which need not 
bare an/ special or d "-P sigwhcanc* 
Flas C.m'nitU- of Hic 
f rtanaWy real see the impoffmcc of 
mJ their rosponsibihtf in the riaucr ur 
lattabhi biLiramayya. the Convener of the 
Conraittce has hsued a qoestioiinurt 
opa:J\s from diPerent Constws and other 
orficisations as well a^ from indisidoms 

There n nu ancient Hag ‘>r banutr 
s'hethcr of Hindu or Muhimraidao tim^ 

"hich wc can thinh of for a loplion aS tH 

fl-iS of our couotr) ss a whole *"»«"?' 
or local prmcclj houses had t»f 

K ‘^thc (.aniJa Standard of the 

^Qpenal Ouptas Hut even °®w'f 

whole of India was until'd under tbo 
>Q the 3rd centuo 15 C and the MoRufs 
‘a the nth century A C no 
cr^t seems to have been thought of Indw 
was never physically as a ana 

so thno was no need for a national 9y"J0« 
to rally round in opposition 'to oioer 
citioos Ilcstdea the political unity oi 

Hdia that wc are now conscions ol is an 

entirely new thing Bat underlying 
rew senso of lohticd unity is the nnse^ 


II we sttal ut tryui. , '"J ‘ ^“''.'“'1 

Hi' for India, what should he in t le hrst 
instance the n.lit nttitndo ti tite up 
If we aim at having a unite! Indian nation 
or federation of Indian 
roust not as the most solemn article of our 
J!>litical creed countenance '‘"7^''"’" * 
Rill help t> perpetuate cl ii igcs m tot 
cororaumte Hr M.isf "'>['^•'^1" 
li/rernit com minilifs ic/mtrur if tUnr 
lUtnHKjc w rtUnmx tr ,jto>j>aphicnl siliiiilton 
\\c^ cannot, therefore think of quartering our 
\ationsl Hag to perpetmtoo sense of communal 
distinctness among our people Vnv PH'*a 
nation of Iho colours in our Niliond Fn„ as 
aymbolHing Hindu Hussalmins Christians 
ami other communitiei wo should reginl hn 

pemiciou-. and anti nitional 

The colours in a mtionil Ha. for a 
country like India which has been the mo^t 
remarkable meeting ground ol peoples slionld 
thus reproent ideas and aspirations which 

are of mmcrssl significmc and which have 

no merely accidental connexion with this or 
tlut sections pa^t-a past which is sought to 
bo employed for coinmuml or national chauvi 
nism H any patticuhr community finds 
a secret pleasure in thinking of « ccrLiin 
colour or symbol winch has been adopted 
m the National Hag as being speciall) 
connected with its own littlo or big world 
withm the bigger world of India, either 
spiritually or historically it docs not matter 
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80 long as tbat is not forced upon 
the natioDil interpretation and so long as 
othei communities also find it appropriate, 
from a national, supra-communal stand-point. 

Let us now see how far the National 
Flag in u'le sati'-fies the abo\c and other 
considerations, 

In the case of the national flag and crest we 
have, like many national anthems, an accidental 
beginning or an arrival or promulgation at 
the psychological moment The official 

British flag for India (the Union Jack with 
a star with an English motto “Heaven’s 
Light Our Guide”) could have no appeal, and 
the need for a flag was felt by the nationalists 
There were many tentative essays at flag- 
making a green field with five white lotuses 
in a row here, a white lotus in a red field 
there, an outline map of India on a 
"blue background at some other place 

More than twenty years ago the late 
Sister Nivedita suggested in an article 
m the Modern Rutew a design for the 
National Flag in which the Thunder- 
bolt and the Lotus were included to symbolise 
the spi itaal aspirations of India Oieen and 
Red were probably first hoisted as the national 
colours for India by Mrs Annie Besaat and 
Ur yadia in the year I9l7 Green then 
stood for Life and Hope, and Red for Blood 

added to the Red and Green, and with the 
political atmosphere being surcharged with 
the spirit of Khilafatism and communal 
compartmentahsm, the communal interpretation 
of tho colours came into being— Green was 
made to re^sent the Mohammadans. Red the 
Hindus, and the neutral Whito all the leaser 
communities 
• 

ObrclionsweiepulIoriTardlo lhe.o coloun. 

from time to time, but a general loyalty to 
Slnhatmaji and to Uio Congress and the intensilv 
of the political struggle did not allow anv 

Sanskrit scholare 
at the All-lndia Sanskrit Conference held at 
Ca cutta 111 19 4 mildly talked of iocliidin<» 

tfnlf pbVt it; X “'oJ’tbt 

D.ijfndn, .Vlh T.soro and C F AnSret, 

K<iue»tinE M,batma„ to consider r.; 
adrisabthty o! inclndinc tho g„r,U fern. » 


led ochre colour) lu the National Flag It 
typified tho spirit of renunciation, and was a 
colour which sjraboliscd an ideal common to 
the Yogi and Sinnyasi as well as to the 
Fikir and Dirwe^h (See in this connexion 
tho JUorfc? n R‘’iieic for November 1930) Recently 
the Sikhs brought tho question to a head 
by making a firm demand that the Sikh 
colour winch is equally saffron should 
have a place m the National Flag 

* * * * 

LH us see what objections can be 
urged against the present Red, White and 
Green National Flag 

In tho first instance these three colours, and 
these three onlj, already figure in the flags 
of at least four different countries — Persia 
and Italy, and Bulgaria and Mexico The 
dispositions of the colours ddrerent. 
but Bulgarin has an identic3*v^ijg«^emenf 
with tho present Indian Flag We do not 
know what those three colours symbolise 
for the peoples of ‘the above countries 
But why not let India h ave som ething 
distinctive, something m (tKTT^ay 
colour which one can spe^iWiy connect 
with her and her ideals ? Moreover, the 
communal symbolism suggested for the 
colours in our Flag is to be objected to, 
and further objection can be made for both 
the Red and the White oven on those 
coraniuoal grounds 

Wo should {at least in the authoritative 
Oongress explanation of tho device) 
connotations, and 
lortner substitute some now colouo^chcme 
consisting of three or more colours (cf 
Oliiua, which has five horizontal bara of i 
red. yellow, blue, white and black) Wo 
can retain three, falling m a line with 
most countries our tncolom will then be 
^senb^, in our democratic language, as the 
JItndiistan-ka Ttraiiga Jhamla Or. we 
colours we shall then 

Sit M v' ivhicb ej" 

Itself, ]iko t!ie injHcli tricolour, sulheo to 
indicsto tbo National Fla; Po„“ a 

“"‘Ptlilioii in our raonclarr 
nut wcichl, and nieamrcs. and 

nto a/L* '" '^"'utused S. Persiamsed 

bo lonr colours nonld bo quite 
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WYit sliould tlt'C tiiice colowr- tr 
furbe^ ^Ulat should thev repre'Cnt^ 

\ symbol, when it once lias obtained a 
vogue should not be disturbed, for two 
Teasons. It liS' to be «cen whether 
tWe i> aovthing reallr obiection'ible 

agaiQvt i symbol as «uclt — if there 

I' none then there is no point 

iQ trying to improve upon it 'fhtn we 

m>t not disturb a stite of things whicb 
Is cryMalli'ing as something very necessary 
in our national life and consciousness Kow 
for the last ten Tear-* the present J*ationw 
Flag Is being used throughout the length and 
breadth of this countrv And these last ten 
veaii have witnessed, under t!ie shadow of 
this banner, a wonderful transformalion of 
our Indian people AVeshould not coRseiiuent 
■x Ij lvnp_^^^an\ violent or Tcvolutnaars 
' fhaogX^fsJjlr >ational Flag we should if 
some change is thought necessary bring m 
the roioimura amount of alteration re<iHircd 
tinder the oircumatanc*.'- 

1 reiterate once again that 

WTninunai*?^lanation or allocation of colours 
bke communal electorate? should be taboo— 
tvejhould beep awar from this poison as 
much as possible Wc can easily revert to 
tiie original e^planatiou of these Colours as 
Symbols of Ideas— the eyphnation of which is 
*>‘>0 uaisersal Oreeu and Red should both 
be retained C.reeo the colour of vegetation 
1’ the colour of life and growth and Uii' 
“ynihohsni is current uuong all nations ot 
the As » people abo»c all we w-J^t to 


-/unioiisni 13 curroni umius •» 
the ^li As » people abo»c all we want to 
live an'i we can very well have the sTinbol oi 
Life in our nationil emblem <<reeo is also 
the colour of Hope and we b'O lirgefo >o 
hope As we want to live we want to 
stcive-we- want to fulfil a purpose m our 
evutenee Life for Us sliouU be somoU^^r 
more than mere esisteuce It is a quest i* 
J: 1 kind of ardour which would rise snpenor 
all opimitims uiiterui '«f«* ;!"? 
spiritual m our realNi'mn of the Ideal 
life Is indeed i’.vs.cm t.kmg th. neut«I 
^-nse of the word-th. pas ion which 

t'robs lu our breast and winch tingle 
m the lifc-hlood m iis Red 
c four of tins quality 'u 
fasionoi feuflerin- cill it I sulhtwa 
Trui-upt, call it ‘sacrifice that is “cce^arj tor 
b th Red. the colour of blood w ro^‘ 
approprnte colour for till's Hnod 

dV/'i and this sacrifice— wlueb the 
cuished out of the victims existence ensbU 


us to visoilise most forcefully Green and 
lied, therefore both are appropriate tbei 
are the symbols of life which is a perpetual 
sfriTing and 'icrihce not petty symbols 
of 1 community or a minority eagerly jostling 
with others for a pi ice in the sun 

What should the third colour be. if we 
elect to retain three colours ■■ Should the 
■White too be retained ' I tlunl here practical 
considerations in the first instance should 
make us pau't before we cm finally accept 
the White White is i good colour it is a 
universal symlwl of Punts Bat it is likewise 
i colour which we associate m India with 
Moaming But luightierthan this is the fact 
that White alreidv occurs with Red and Green ■ 
IQ Ihella, of tbiee other countries enumerated 
before kndeverywfieie White does notconnote 
Duriti In the French tricolour White » 
retained »s the moDirchist coliur— the lolour 
rtf tilt Bourbon house This pncticil 
cooMderation xfiould make us think of 'O™® 
other better (or at lea'.t equally suitable) 
colour \nd it will be an additional point in 
favour of that colour if we can connect it 
ID a special manner willi our country 

it seems that the ideiof Keuiiuciatioa and 
llarmlessoess— of Ifli/m/i/n and ^Aims<i-*-form 
the lev note of Indian life whether Hindu or 
MubaiucoadaQ or Christian This lb® 
which would send the king m liu old ago to 
the forest hermitage iti Hindu India this 
^ame Ideal ol Renunciation made Lord 
Buddha don tlie saffron garb of the ascetic 
aud behind the magnificence of the Mogul court 
it was thix ideal again which dominated the 
eclectic Ubar aud the austere \urangzeb whose 

single niiuded devotion to the creed in which 

he was boru soared up in the hrmament ofliis 
cireerwith the unbroken sweep of a tall mosque 
. ninaret An Imliaa is never in so great 
I love with hfp and its possessions as to 
think highly of a death in harness m his 
1 old a-e life has far deeper and more 
mvetenous meining for him than piling up 
the -oods of the world or gomg on building 
I something and yet starving his bouL He 
t would rather be a mendicant in the shrine of 
of hi« own faith and pious contemplation. 
•Fuidm' and helping his followers and yet 
t feeliBg” detached from them lhat is why the 
faith ?n the nnseen world and preparation for 
1 it which IsLvni teaches with such insistence 
( found a congenial soil in India more than 


'lO— 0 
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herlaps in in? other land ■where Islam 
penetrated \.nd the Indian always associated 
with this spirit of detachment and of AJtunsa 
the reddish or orange brown colour of the 
garments worn by the wanderer The geru or 
^ain/n— the Red Ochre or Saffron colour worn 
by the Indian Snnnyasi brings to our mind 
most forcibly the picture of this great ideal 
of Detachment and Harralessness Tnis Saffron 
colour also is the colour of discipline in life 
physically or morallj and spintuallj for it is 
the colour enjoyed upon the Brahntachari A 
modification of this Saffron colour is the 
yellowish brown — the Kasaia or Kashaya — of 
Bnddliism where it is the great symbol of 
tl e Buddhist brotherhood with its ideal of 
AUt tsa This colour is of the Earth — it is a 
hind of lhalt for the red ochre is a pigment 
which IS a gift of llother Earth This red 
brown tint of the earth has also been 
accepted by Islam m India for 'Muhammadao 
Falos with robes dyed in geru are as much 
the wanderers oter the bighwajs of India as 
are their brothers in the quest the Hindu 
Sadhus It does not require much imagma 
tion or sense of the fitness of things to feel 
that ID India 8 ^atlooal Flag her great 
message of Brahmacharya Ahimsa and 
Vairagya should be symbolised by a colour 
which has been associated by her people with 
these ideals from time immemonat 


lied Orpon and Ochre or Sattron would 
Hms be a dislmctife colour achcuie lor India 
Theao should m all cases be of homespun— 
wheller cotlon or sill There would then be 
less chance ol confusins our natmnal colours 
w.lhoUicrnalioas like Persia md Ilalp Mexico 
and Bulsaria The disposiliou o( these 
colours shonld be icrlicil rather than 
lioiisontnl preterahlr with R-d near tho shlT 

m tta middle™” 

hoc 'use '"'Sj “Sr'°‘,eti,cal”“"bloas 
Kite an idea ol robnslness and strenatb 
which Iho snpioo horisontal blocks oao iS 

"c^a"n:?d“‘^^; ^.YleS.“^aL”:“;H 

different o^tioSs 

Tho idea of baring four colours mar a1 o 
U considerca la that case Iho ^ 

the neutral Whito addition of s! w 


again the W into might figure for better effect 
after the Bed 


The colours as representing ideals or senti 
ments of nnirer&al appeal and yet with a special 
Indian touch m the Ochre or Saffron can be 
symbols of manifold power and significance 
and cm hare more meanings and more kinds of 
appeal to communities or individuals within the 
state If the Musalman thinks of the great 
brotherhood of Islam when he contemplates 
the Green m this Flag and if he finds 
pleasure in thinking that his creed with its 
insistence upon the Unity of Godhead is re 
preseated with its traditional colour sjrabol 
in Ins National Flag other communities will 
also rejoice w th him and appreciate his 
special affection for the ideals of the demacratie 
faith of Islam If the Christian sees in the 
R“d the blood of !iis Lord yCi ^ His . 
supreme act of sacrifice helps men* 

cleaner and whiter we shall be equally 
happy that such a noble ideal should also be 
thought to hare a place in our national 
emWem And if the Hindu wliethet^astani 
"f^bmoor AryaSamaji or B(Sv,l '^*’orJain 
or Sikh rereres the National FlagSi^vh greater 
awe as containing the symbol of Vawagya 
aod Ahtmsa every true Husalman and 
Christian will be equally glad for it And 
wu colours aro decided upon and the 
•'“•tc is retained those who lore tho Ideal 
of lunty which is present through nil fuths 
and sometimos transcends them it may 
Oo—wiU bare ns citizens of India nn equal 
^nse for rejoicing Ihus the Hindus of 
Wall in Indonesia plena theinsely^ by 
ii°i? ‘banner 

D , ^*®**®cd as representing respectively 
Brahiua Sivn md 1 ishuu -and the Dutch 
to feel pleased at the idea 


^>0 have an j device on tho Flag- 

"''■'le Gre'“ 

nod Ochre) ? Most countries bare a device 
lu addilmu to the 

Sh-tmcock and the Harp 

Snrwl flo," Iho Koae the 

Tho r/Sw;” “li Sickle etc. 

!□ JS. ” . 1 ,°' 'Vhcel haa heeu 

in use with our National Flan being 
P^ted in black on .u bodf It 
pr^enls India s desiro for the simple life 

what""" pocerty ^Rh ho 

whalcaoma remedy „J her coltaj .Xtr'ea 

But tho Uilhr doth ,t,ell ai the 
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three or font spoked wheel in yellow or bhek 
— eilhei of the colours will go best wini the 
Red nod Green— cm be sngge'ted, to nod a 
place in either Ihe Red or the Green field 
of the Flag ^ ^ 

It has been snggested by some that it will 
be appropriate to hare a spread out Lotus m 
White with four or eight petals, m place of 
the Wheel The Lotus will bo certainly poetic, 
and no one can take exception to this great 
symbol of India But would it ”oUe a lit le 
too weak when compared with the Wheel i" 
Then, a simple Wheel with four spokes will be 
easier to affix on the Flag than the more elaborate 
Lotna we shall hare to consider thepractica 
side of the question too-theVational Flag will 
harelobomadeinhundreds and thousands Bat 
the Lotus will be quite welcome as a beantUul 
symbol from KoMre aod the idea »t rederaiion 
IS csqoisitety mdicstedby itspetaK It will be 
quite stnkio? when in a suitable simple ana 
one our national life in a United conrcotional form^ ^ , 

federalism ^hi«h m suggestions are offered for what 

principle i/sfbeea accepted for t^o fature ‘"*^®^j,Tth The present writer has 
discossed the matter with some of the best 
intellects of the Connt^. in and 

ontside Bengal and the idea 
of Red Green md Ochre or Sifl^p, with the 
three or four spoked Yellow Wheel or 
Four or Eight Retailed White Lotus in the 
right Red or central Oreen field seemed to 
satisfy most people It ,s now presented 
before the public and before the 
FJig Comniittee appointed by the {“dian 
National Congress and it is done with the 
ferrent wish and prayer that out of the 
eodearours of the Committee and with the 
• iui iiig lutra I, -n'j nfl CO Operation and approval of the people a 

forming the wheel should be enough pja_ ^ Crest be finally evolved 

can hive a wheel of the miDiraum Dumber ^of will be in perfect accor- 

dance with her great and composite culture, 
her noblest ideils and achieveraent«, and 
her high de^tlny in the future 


product of the chaiJha amply nJicat s 
this ideaL Tiio Cniuniug Wheel as a device 
on a flig IS cumbrous We do not want to 
have a sword or a thunderbolt, or some 
plant or animal figure, — that will not be 
acceptable to all But simplifying the 
ClirtrUta we might have a Simple Wheel 

V simple wheel ii the most eloquent of 
symbol' It repre'cnts Eternity , it represents 
Time , it stands for Progress , it figures the 
Unirerie We can put any great idea or 
meaning to it, ard it will not bo vulgar In 
Rennu the word for wheel Chnrlh, signifies 
al'O the celestial globe, tho sphere of the 
heavens, circular motion, and fortune Tho 
ancient Indl^in n»e of this svmbol is as 
X vane-Uis^,^'^rofonnd Weeanhavesymbol of 
'FtemuUwa-dfriiething mystic behind existence 
« an embellishment of oor National Flag 
Resides this symbol can further bo employed 
»u a most appropriate manner to indicate 


accepted 

'Constitution of oor country The Wh«l can 
be made to represent onr India as a Federal 
Laion and wc can then take the spobw to 
stand for the constituent members of the 
Federation— the various Provinces and States 
The \meiican National Flag has a similar 
doTiec— in Its Hag of stars and stripes tho 
fot'y eight white stats in the blue field indicate 
the fvt> eight Members of the Federation of 
the uNted States of America But it is not 
neces’aty to make the number of the "^bers 
of the Federation and the spokes of the Wheel 
agree We need not pre«s the coropanson 
too far the idea of the individnal spokes 


spokes— three, orbetterfonr— for the Flag for 
we should remember the question of making ttie 
‘Jg. and 80 avoid complications lithe W bee 
Id*^ IS thought worthy of consideration a 
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BT IS little knonn except to serious students 
g of our country s iiisforj- tint Muslim 
cnilization in Indn dci eloped in two 
independent centres Delln nnd tlic Deceaii 
and on two brmdlv difT^rent lines This 
dill renee was duo to nee creed snd langinge 
no less than to geography and history 
If a rough generaliration is permissible wo 
can say tint the dominant ethnic element in 
Northern India in the Muslim age was the 
^ 1 \i ^'^''^'wistration and war alike with 
vahiablo assistance from the Persians m the 
(and occasioually in warfare 
India 1 orn '\ruhamnndans 

Wimlii'ilniKms) were nowticro and the 

Ahysisinians were more «laTos rising at the 
best no higher than (he Prefect ship 
of tie city police The one form of 

i lam hero was Snnnism the sprinkling of 
compelled (except in a few 

1 .^ I 1 ^”<*0 fheir faith 

l-'d a strong 

li^ NnS” T 7 *" or '(hah lahaif 

linguagc of culture 
cnntinuod to be Persian almost to the end 
^ Prdu was a despised tongue not 
cencrally accepted by polished society for 
literary purposes till a century and a half 
’tier ,t, „,e nrccTO , r X. 

li-O when the downfall of the Mughal 
empire had already begun 

In the Deccan on the otl er hand when 

In ’n't rmirn, row 

"" ‘5'"'' "‘tl> tire 

* Ti c flow of Turkish recruits from 
IrTn cradlMoiid of Central Asm was oit ofl 
cstabliOiment of a 
Uinghtailurki empire at lUllii in r’C ihp 
occupation of Afghnmstan h} the owner of 
I> lhi and probab y „],o by the wide spread 
Shiaism in the Deccan Hot, ns if to 

e mpenmte for this los« increasing num/en 

i f spyitcd and ndrenturoiis Afghans were 
tushed intotiie Deccan by the loss of the Delhi 


century, their armed bands often turned the 
scale 111 dynastic contests and their generals 
rose to be provincial rulers The Abyssinian 
emigrants here gained opportunities unequalled 
elsewhero for displaying their nre capacity 
for seafaring land waifirc management of 
men and ciril administration Thor were no 
longei iionseliold s!a\os and palace euuuchv 
as in the Noitli but regents of lingdoni' 
gcueralissimos of armies admirals of fleet' 
Ticcroya of provinces The DecpCi ^fu/lims, 
some of them converts from ind 

brainiest Marathas and Kauarose rose to 
eminence in war and diplomacy finance and 
government alike and exorcised no small 
weight m shaping the policy of the^ oort 
and in conducfing wa: 

In the Soutli the Alnslini i)ij)>thMioii wa' 
like a drop in the ocean of the surrounding 
Hindu millions Hence the isolation between 
the conquerors and the conquered which 
was jialously maintained by the more 
mimeroiis Alnslim body of ^orHle^n India 
from the earliest times broke down in tho 
Deccan from the stress of circuiustince* 
Hindus rose to high oOice-> in war anti 
diplomacy revenuo and local goyenyueiit, 
from the days of the Babmani impirc^Iindii 
influence permeated the DocCani snMainte-> 
long before Akbars liberal synthesis of the 
two cultures m Northern Inoia began to 
bear fruit in the golden ‘ago of Shah dnlian 
And the heal Hindu dialect inraded the 
speech of Dcecani rovnlty and the mixed 
product called Rekhta or Dcccam Urdu 
became the literary la iguagc of king^ 
and nobles ministers nnd poets m the SoulP* 
Indian Mulnnnnadan States in a truiinpiiant 
manner in the sixteenth centurv 

Next came religion For causes not full' 
explored by historians t!ie D’ccani Sultaii' 
embraced tlie Shia form of Islam gave it 
rewgnition and power ns t! e State religion 
nnd helped it by (lieso Kcciihr advnntagcs to 
Income the prevailing religion m respect of 
the nurc»>er of it-, votiries in the Court 
oirdc ti I' oliicinl world and tiio population 
of tre op'tj Ihmsh not ,i, the oriir I on 
dontttnl ,f tl,o Shn, o><.r I.nnnd n maionf 
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snons tl e dumb na‘:<C' of "Mn*;!!!!! vilhge^ 
in any H^'ccam kingdom bjt the^o 
did not count Tbc ''liia religion D'ltnrally 
nade I’er^ian culture aud IVrsiao ncnl 
cmracten ttc^ the ideal of the^e *JoH!Hern 
‘^fates — a^ d^tinct from TiirVi'h and ctcd 
H itira'ani mo lei, Dibich ruled 'll Helm 
(■except during the latter years of Ahbnr) Tiie 
'i’'ia religion influenced Deccam poolry by 
turning the thoughts of the local poet into the 
c’ annelsof the lives of thelmaius and the tragedy 
of Karbala l/iment for the murdered llnsain 
and hi> progena became the tinivmal 

p-'eticab type and under \li ^dil Shah 11 
one poet even bon. the title of Mirza 
Ihran or ‘th"* Cianter of Flegies 

•1' ’’ilalin htho ed p 43‘> 1 The mnivemrv 
of the ‘mj ^acro at Karbala in the month of 
» WwiT' ^as celebrated with fnlnc's of 
' show bv th" Court and the 

feaple alike and called forth uocontrolhWe 
f rvour Tnc occasion supplied fhn Keknli 
raet? with io«niration and reward as In* 
OlvrjpiC- games did to the ancient \thcnnn 
drnia/,^ 

Hindn'metrps and Hindu poetical tmi'h 
t«y early entered into tlie Muslim vcmacnlar 
hte’alnre prolueod in the *’'5.^!* 

Hil Shah wrote <11 unml and a <)iJlb Shah 

"CW mils pahee tne antics of Krishna 
with tie ralkmaid, of VTiodaban M» '« 
aal ra hit andSprn? Ciratra! 

•'qnilly popular as themes of poelra mo 
iriuallr yielded a pralific crop of actses m 
PefVK 

Hence R4hta poctrv _ af r*!* 

Muslim architecture in the ‘'Ontb 
tev now survivin'’ for entering ^ _ 
nigic garden (d H ccani AIo lim 
Happily a hvpe mass of this literature has 
hen Useracd ,i, antholog.o 
onem particiihr India O-hce 
3.22 (FtKs Catalogne 701- winch Dr Her 
'^rramTi.h thus descril es — ‘ 

the raa«t aaluahle antliolo-y ol tie earlier 

R khta piet by Muliammal (} yam ud dm hia 
11, comi.lrf ,r 1- 1 -p Hr SaipJ '-"Jr ^ 
dm Qdin rit D (Ixindon . 
anann^cnpl m the Uml ^rgh |Jii nereity 
1 brary, m two volume 
, “Mir.,;, of J/« Hot 0”’T ‘b« ^ 

‘ volume of it contains so uc - 0 elc le’ 

»v IH^him Ah (a Ihjapun poet of 

'^bah IT time 'noticed in the 7? wfm) and 

echtled by h m Doran t /r«.oiwN 

second volurre ,s a Dn<a or collechon of 


elegies written by nearly -sO other poets 
Hacking some leaves at each end) 

Dr Ojdiris Lrihr Sf<a/,}viiai (30j + A1\ 
-\\I pa»es and 11 plates IbrahiQii Tress. 
Hyderabad Dcccan) treats of Rekhta bter'J 
ture from its origin to the age of Wall 
Anrang.bad. - 1720) and ‘iritical 

bio-raphics of the writers included with 
many extracts from tlieir poems and li 
pages of pros*' «elections Rood paper clear 
printni" appendices an index and a e^os^ary 
of the Indian or Indianized words by 

the n let make this volome all that scholars 

can desire Hr Qidin is a modern critic 
and as sncIi he i nothing if not destrnef^c 
of old writers and populai traditions He 
correct, I.erc.o de Irs.r «ho '-d 'on? been 
venerated as an oracle on Urdu literary 
Son and criticism) and icfutes points m 
the aiepted life stoiv of Wal. A ^ 

world Is thus opened to the reader of Urdu 
because nearly all of these poets were uu 
obtainable in print and collections of their 
wiii.of> are pieserred "en je'v pub! c 
libraries lo India In fact Dr Qadin had to 
spend month in un ickin*’ the pnhlie 
libraries ol f ondon Oxford Cambridge 
Pim and hdinbur.li be ides utilizing 

Kaer'ianr'ot HydSTdii ^ aTwo 

olher'vo£e3‘''{oL" by' Mjyid 
I I and the other ba Abdul Qidir m a) 
will carry this biographical history of Urdu 
literature enriched with typical selections 
from Wall to Hall and from Hali to onr own 
times These will effectually demolish the 
popular theory that Urdu I'^eratoe ongmated 
in the D ccan and perished there with 
M all (p 1) , .1 j 

Wien completed this "ork "ill deserie a 
place on the same shelf as Brownes edition 
of Daulatshah nod \wfi 

We only wish tliat. in orler to confirm 
iti claim to that supreme honour the Ord i 
^hahpatar had been printed with types and 
not lithagriphed It is a common experience 
that when lithography is done on thick 
antique wove (/ e =oft rough faced) paper the 
impre sioo is less d stinct than when glazed 
paper however thin is used Afy copy of 
thi book is unreadable m two places Id 
lithographing the editor is also at the mercy 
of th» ill taught, ill paid pre.. man while in 
pnntiog h" can cjrrect the proofs himself 
If itbe not too late the cjncluding two volumes 
aloold be printed and not lithographed Me 
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nUo wwh the oditois to punt n pollochon of 
complete poem^ on the lino's of Ililes’s 
Longer Tnqh\h Porin'* Tiio AU-nmnnh of 


Va-snli Ins heon Ion" noslectcd It should 
bo txVon first m hind, or wh 7 not Ibnhim 
Adil Shih’s 


The Imperial Library, Calcutta 

Dr K If ASADlJLLUr. i v, ru\, 
Lihnitnn^ Impcnal Lthartj 


M ost of tUo reidors of this article aio 
pcrhips under the impression thnt 
thero is only ono umversity in 
Calcutti the second city of tho Empire, but 
I intend to tell them about another umTcrsily 
in thu very Ijondon of tho East which one 
might cill tho ‘University of the People” 
Tho nimo must sound stringo bat it does 
refer to an institution of great importance 
and value,— ihe Impornl Library Cslculta 
It would bo interesting perlnp-, to 

begin with tho origin and history o! 

this great institution For this purpose, 
wo shall have to go so far back .as the 
thirties of the last century Lord William 
Bcntinck had left India after handinc 
over charge to Sir Charles Metcalfe who 
had been appointed to fill the mterrcKoum 
between Lord William Bentinck and his 

successor. Lord Vuckland Dnriug tho 

^lort period of his administratiou. Sir 
Charles left his mark by having an Act 
passed by tho Supreme Council the 

object of which was to remove the 

restrictions previously imposed on the 

freedom of the Indian Pres This measure 
earned Sir Charles tho well deserved title 
of tho Liberator of tlio Indian Press” 
hut his admirers not being content with 
this, decided to porpetnato lus memory 
in some suitable manner In the 

*'■? held m 

Au„nst l8d>. under the presidency of Sir J P 
(.rank he Calcutta Piihhc Library had been 
established It was kept m tho house of 

iin ti lnlf^T*°n^ V Esplanade Row 
up to July IMI Ironi tliat 
•lunelSlI. tlie hooks were Kent m tho 

Anoth«r institution of importance tT' 
tho Agri-Horticnltiiral Society ^’ad no 


liomo of iS own to hold its meetings or 
exhibit its possessions, consisting .curious 
models of ngncuUural impletfV|.^v!i.v^eds 
nnd specimens of produce In Februar^I83S, 
therefore, it was decided to erect a building, 
large enough to accommodate both these 
institutions and to namo it afte r tho sta tes- 
man who patronized both of ^ 

long time Government gave umt^ite at 
the junction of the llnro Street and Strand 
Road, and a sum of about Rs 70,000 was 
raised by public subscription Tho foundation 
stone of Uio building was laid with masonic 
honours on tho 19th December, 1810, by 
Dr James Grout m tho preseneo of tho 
Governor-General and all the members of 
tho Council The construction was completed 
m 18lt by Messrs Burn A Co, and the 
building was named the ‘Alctcalfe 
Internally, tho building contained* two 
storeys the giound floor being occupied by 
tho Agn-IIorticultural Society and the first 
floor by tUff Calcutta Public Library Due 
to the apathy of tho public in the main- 

t^onpeo of the lustitiition, the building 
itself was allowed to fall m disrepair 

^is state of affairs continued till about 

1899. when Lord Curzon carao to India * 
as Viceroy From tho very beginning he 

showed an ardent desire to establish an Inipcrnl 
Library for tho use of tho pnhlic Tiio 
occretariat of tho Government of India 

possessed another library, tho increasing 
use of whoso limited facilities prompted 

1 establishment of an up-to-date 

and fully equipped library, and Lord ^ 

Jn^rzon set about this ti.k earnestly It 
on tho 21th February. 1899. that Iho 

making enquiries whether tho two institution-^, 
the Calcutta Public Library and the 
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Sjciety were willin;; to be bought up 
jod to find out the original rigb*s and 
the financial position of the I ibrary Th** 
Imperial Library of the Secretanat hid so 
fir been maintained in conjunction with 
the Imperial Record OHice under the 
charge of Mr b M' Forrest 

The Calcutta Public L brary wis founded 
in 183o with the object of establishing i 
public library of reference and cireulition 
which was to be open to ill classes and rants 
without distinction and besufficiently extensive 
to supply the wants of the entire community 
in every depirtraent of literature the 
property to be vested in the trustees for the 
benefit and use of shire-holders The 
Government made over to the library 4 »o 0 
volumes from the College of Fort WiUiiDi 
originally as loan out of which a portion (about 
was made over to the Indian 
Ma5LLS*-i4^^1871 As regards the remaioiog 
volumes, Lord Mayo the then Viceroy made 
them an absolute gift to the library Id June 
l8ol the Library was registe'ed in the Supreme 
CousL "JJ-W Act SLllI of ISoO as a Joint 
Stock '‘»^viwiany associated for literary 
purposes “^nd it was on the 23rd August 
1871 that the library was registered *p t"® 
oUce of the Registrar of Joint Slock 
Companies The management of the library 
was in the hands of a committee 

of three curators chosen by the proprietors, 
and first class snbscribers A sub-committee 
appointed in 1873 to make suggestions for 
the improvement in its management, 
resoijed to appoint a Library Council 

comjSsed partly of proprietors and partly 
of subscribers which body wa» hence- 
forward to be responsible for the general 
management of the affairs of the 
The decade that followed shows that the 
financial position of the Public Library w-u 
far from satisfactory and the 

made in 1899 to amalgamate the PobJic 
.Library with the Imperial Library of the 
Secretariat was perhaps most opporlnne 
I/ord Carzcia had at firH f®?hP 

buying the more important books oi “e 
Calcutta Public Library and 
them with thos- of the Secretariat From 
th“ long correspondence that toot pUce 
•n the following two or three 

fs quite evident that Lord 

most anxious to establish the 
Library as early os possibU bat dne 
to some legal and other 

a protracted and troublesome corres 


pondtnee between the Government 

and the trustees of tlie Cilcutta Public 
Library, it was not possible to do so 
immediately The Goiernment niter alU 
was in a position to buy the propnetnry 
n-'hts from both the bociet} and the 
librarv in the Metcalfe Hall and to 
porchase the bools belongiug to the Utter 
To confirm and validate these transactions 
a short bill was introduced lu the 
Imperial L gislitive Council and passed 

as the Imperial Librarj (indentures 

Tilidation) Act 1902 and with the canction 
of the becretar) of btate the post of 
Libranan was created in the hrst instance 
for hve years to which Mr John 
Macftrlane of the British Museun stall 
was appointed , . 

The necessary lepairs and equipment 
of the building the work of wcLding 
ind cataloguing and the transfer nod 
arrangement of the 

towards the end of 190 and on the 
30th January 1903 the new laitiiisL 
LuiRiKi coDtammg about 103 000 books 
was formally opened by the Liceroy in the 
presence of th-* leading residents of 
Calcutta An idea of the scope and 
functions of thi» new mstitntion may be 
gathered from the following extract from 
the Government Resolution 

The existing Imperial Library will form- 
the nucleus of the new institution which 
will be prouded with reading rooms, 
public and pri'af®. 

Museum and Bodleian Library It is 
intended that it should be a library of 
reference a working place for studentv 
and a repository of material for the future 
historians of India m which so far as 
possible every work writ eu about India 
at any time can be seen and read 

The control of the institution rests 
with the Central Government, but the 
interna! management is vested in a Librarv 
Council The hrst Council consisted of four 
persons with the Hon ble T Raleigh as 
its hrst president, and the Librarian as 
Its ex officio S“cretary Only a little over a 
a year ago this arrangement was 
changed whereby a much bigger Conncil 
consKting of the Ldnbational Commissioner 
with the Government of India as its 
ex officio Chairman, two representatives of 
the Calcutta University, two representatives 
of the Bengal Government, and three 
others nominated by the Imperial Govern 
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merit to rcprfiOUt l!i^. I'rormct*! oUitr 
tinn Ben^il was estnbli^iicd 

l!ie libniy w is sliiftid to it^ 
home townriis the end of l'U3 js the 
Metcalfe Hill li id hccomt too snnll for 
iiousiug it-v diilj ^rowui" collection which 
wn'i then estimited to he ‘somewhere 
lien dOOOOO volumes Ihc present building 
1 supposed to bo iuoil centnl commodious 
rnJ hkelj to nnke the pernnnent home 
ot tl e libnrv 

Up to the beginuio’ of 19J0 the 
t cveriiment of India m untamed the librrrj 
out of its revenues but fiotii that dile 
the Bengil Oovermnent has hegiin to 
contribute twentj thousmd rupees i 

\eai towards the maintenance of tho 

reading rooms whicli are of course n-'eil 
mostly by the local readers 

ihe libnrj possesses tliree reading 
looms lu the public private and ladies 
reading rooms 'll e first named is equipped 
with all tho important reference hooks 
directories year books cocvclopiedias 
dictionaries and univeisity calendus 

besides a modest collection of hooks 
lepresenticR all sorts of subject wjuch 
are in constant demand In nddUnn 
to these sevenl newspapers periodicals and 
journals are exhibited there for the use 
■of the readers fbe private reidin„ room 
IS intended for the use of those eneiKtd 
in systematic researcli work while ladies 
not liking to sit lu tho public readin** 
room maj resort to the room provided 
tor their exclusive u,e The admission 
to the leading rooms is by tickets which 
can be hnd on producing suitable 
reference and personally calling at the 

hbrarv Ihe reading rooms are open 

on all week, day-, and batuidays from 
lb \ M to 7 I \t while on bimdava 
and other gazetted holidays these open 
from _ 1 M to 0 in the afternoon Ihe 
open shelf system is followed m the readin*' 
rooms so that readers cm take out 

tlemseUos from the shelves any books Uier 
wanted to consult while otheiN which aix 
not to be found there are supplied on 
requisition Vs a test of the popularit? 
of the reiding rooms it may be stated 
that about 41 000 persons visited them 
diixmg lo>qqo while over 260(K) boo” 
w ere consulted there besides those found 
in the reading room 

The Imperial I ibrary is fortUDate m 


passesMiig n vrrv viliiibh collfctuii of 
\rabic and I’eisiiin "MS*^ btsidis i number 
of printed books III lliO'e laiiguigt' 
and Urdu Ibis colltctinn was pri-soubd 
in l‘>0f by the late Maiilvt Savjid Sidr ud din 
AlmuN*ivi reminder of Huhar in llurdwui 
District on certain conditions fiic total 
miiiilier of is I'ld out of which 4^ * 

art in Vrabic and l(i7 in l\r>nii \ine 
of these cm h lent out of Cilcutta 

The gem of fbo whole collection is a unique 
copy of the Iinkli i Htnit (Ifislory of Iferit 
m kfgliamstan’ written at the beginning of 
the 8lh century llijrn b\ an mtlior who wa-* 
hmisctf in eye-witness of most of the events 
narrated by him Studtnts of history will 
be glad to know that it his been decided 
to publish this work on bclidf of Jjic library 

Books nro lent from 

to all adults living m any p'wviC.iidii 
The rules are quite siniplt and easv 

Anybody depositing tho price of a book 
wanted by him may have it on loan foi 
a period of one month a lyw^i^liich 
i' extended if ntcessiry, it ^^‘‘'-xretiou 
of the librarian 'Iwo works or sH" volumes 
can be lent out at a time flie forwarding 
charges m can of outside borrowers lu'C 
to bo borne by the borrower^ and thcso are 
realized by sending Die books per \' 1* 1‘ fir 
that amount Ihore i» no membeisliip 
system nor nnv subscription to piy kboiit 
0400 books were lent during the year 
I‘»»q 0 

\s has boon nlreidv pyinted outy tlie 
Central (tovernment bears tlie expe^cs of 
running the library which includes the 

amount of fifteen to twenty tlioiisiud rupee* 
spent every ytir for tlie purchi'jt of books 
Dn receipt the books nrc iccessioncJ 
classified and catalogued ind then placed in 
two separate almirah* in the pnblic readin" 
room marled New Book* beloct list* 

of boobs added to tho libiaiy are bciii;^ 
published every week m the I'ress for flu 
last few months wherebv leiider* aie 

lept 111 touch with wliit Ins been 
bought for their use Iho lihrarv 
besides buviD„ books of geieril inlerest 
also gets flee of cost books published 

in Bengal which it raiv icquisition from 
the Bengal library Ihe Be igiio of Nation' 
pnblications which nre supplied free of any 
Tu Uit libi in 

Ihe Debates of the two House- of 

uliament ind the blue books and white 
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pipers w all available m the ht rary 
O&eiaT publications of the central t» also the 
aanons prorincial Governments can be 
eon nlted here , and it rvonld not be an 
exaggeration perhaps to say that sncli a big 
collection of publications of the latte’ class mil 
not be available in any other Indian library 
The USA oHcial doenmenU are another 
di^tioctue feature of the collection of this 
Ihraryand they are received regularly Among 
other countries supplying their publications 
to this library are Ceylon and the 

Philippine Islands Donations of boots 
are also received from authors and 
pnbl shers and other well wishers of 
the library The total number of such 
gifts during the last four years is a little 
QTer 13(Kwi volumes Again more than 
■^<eTei.-\^ti^ ^d official parliamentary and 
0 S *^inblicatioos were added to the 
library in 1023 30 

The library gets 310 papers periodicals 
and journals la various languages Some of 
these «i«»'S 2 ^i^aced in the public reading 
room \ i'^upbthers can be supplied on 
demand "^bout half of this number is 
presented by their publi<h*rs most of 
^em being published from Bengal Ihe 
Bengal Library again supplies the library 
irith a fairly large number of periodicals 
some time alter their publication 

Besides the Arabic. Persian and Urdo 
collection of the Buhar library the Imperial 
Library possesses a small collection of il» 
own ^Pe^s^a^ Arabic and Urdu books 
The tf^est collection of books m aD> 
Indian vernacular is naturally that of Bengali 
Besides this there is to be found alw> a 
xery large number of Sanskrit ana llinai 
boots Some other Indian languages are 
also represented in the collection of the 
1 braiy 

The Imperial Library follows its own 
«3*cheme of classitication and ha« sirauvrly 
own code of cataloguing rules At present the 
library maintains two kinds of catalogues the 
printed and the card catalogue The card 
catalogue is always the most up to dale ^ccore 
of the contents of a library as cornered with 
the printed catalogue wl ich is said to w 
of date as soon as it is out of the Iress 
Aet for a lending library 
the whole of Indii a printed catalog© 
u a nece^sitj Tie detiiK of pnatel 
catalogues are given below 
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Author Catilogue 2 \ol« ISO! Supple 
teent 2 voI« I'll" 19I'> 

^object Indet 2 'ol» I'lOS 1910 Stipple 
ment 1929 

Subject Index of Alorks on Political 
Economy Industries Commerce and Finance 
in the Imperial I ibrary 190G 

Catalogue of Maps and Plans in the 
Imperial 1 ibrarj Calcutta 1916 

Li t tf Periodical receiied in the Imperial 
Library Calcutta 1913 

f'ataloguc of Arabic Persian and Urdu 
Books in the Imperial Library Calcutta 
1915 

Catabgue Raisonn^ of Arabic and Persian 
MSS in the Biihir Library 

The card catalogues which are all placed 
ID the leading room consist of 

Author Catilooue of Printed Books m 
1 oropean I aDgua^es— Second '>upplement 
'supplcroentarv tmbject lodes 
Author Catalogue of Printed Books m 
Sanskrit . „ . j ,, u 

Author Cataiogne of Printed Books in 
Bengali 

. Authoi Catalogue of Printed Books m 
Arabic As amese Gujarati Gurumukhi Hindi 
Malayalaro ^Inraihi Pali Persian Tamil 
Telugn Tibetan Urdu Oriya (in one 

*^'^Siibject Index to Indian Official Pubhea 

Index to the U S A Official Publications 
Catalogue of Periodicals m the Imperial 
r ibrary 

AH printed catalogues are for sale or 
loan like other boots Readers living 
outside Calcutta would do well cither to 
buy or borrow tlie catalogue for ordering 
books or ascertaining the contents of the 
Imperial Library 

Lover of books will bo glad to know that 
the authorities arescnonsly thinking about tho 
quest ons of converting the library into a 
Copyright library and it would bo tho 
wish of every well wisher of the library that 
the object may be achieved soon 

I would finish this article with a note of 
regret for the reason that the resources of 
tie Iibrarj which are aery considerable and 
arc at the disposal of everyone withont any 
charge are not made U'c of as extensively as 
they ought to be especially outside Bengal 
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B engali litenture is gromng npice 
It IS here where cue is to seek 
for the soul of Bengal Of ill 
nspects of natioml expression litenture in 
Bengal is the raost pronounced and dere 
“i M Bengal 13 not in the forefront 

of tl e politicil morement ind her inhibi 
tints are limentahly bi^kward m commer 
cial enterprise but there is no denying the 
net that they hive put almost the whole of 
their mental powers m the building up of a 
literature which with all its defects is 
unique and unparallelled in India There 
are such questions as nneraployroent and 
malaria but every Bengali thinks and feels 
that Bengali literature u the pride and hope 
ot Bengal Bengalis are accused of being 
senlimcnlil It „ mdeed i liol, ■Jotliins 
properly ippcilj to their hout it lint doeS 
not rouse their loneitnlicm nud is ci'en n 
litcnry form Litenturo is real lu Benjnl 
tnUn“rnr,!^ lo lite It has 

branch Inviug been nourished for the 

ever before in Bengal we cannot reckon 
without Bengali l.tjrature let wo are 

sorry to „„te ,|„l „[ our”°m„„^ 

writers write in Fnghsh specially when the 
boAs arc on history philosopliy and scrence 
Bengal:”"’" appear m 

It 13 not (inite an easy task to record 
mnntii' f™'"”” ‘‘ornry achiercmenls of o 

it H 'i? (he "T” 

u 13 in the w] irlpool of a political strugefe 
The present through which wo arc 
men("’’Th'’ '’'™ ’ . ""'OPO Political crpen 
nient. The w ires of that India wide more 
men submerged all otter actiribes like 
tie sister provinces Bengal acted creditably 
One cannot erpcct mncli literary oulpil 

interest of the j eople was politic^ yet the 

ku'airemol' ’’’P'''* ”rsbgiblc 

imLrt,iw"oi*° P'"' »”>)■ 'bo outlines of the 
K'K.thm'.h^h’’'.'’"''^ """It "I 'Ob IS 
V '‘‘■''nthoshortcompass ofthu article 


Compared with the last year the year that 
went before saw the publication of a few worls 
of fictioo of great and more than passing 
interest Two importaut novels of Tagore in 
Yoqayoga and Sheshcr Kahttn were publi 
shed in bool form Tigore took all by 
surprise both in the matter and manner of 
detmoating the story of the second book 
which struck quite a new note Tlio first 
depicts the woeful position of^ •'man in 
our present day society andO'Cwd^p/ond 
tries to foresee tint in the somelyof the 
future which may or may not be fir 
\nothei epoch making book ims the Patlin 
Poncliaft of Mr Biblmtiblmshan Banerjee 
Here at last rural Bengal an/*TT^^niple 
folks have got their poet 

Conimg down to the year under notice 
we find that oven amidst the vliick of a 
peacefully stormy movement all the \anoU' 
sides of litcraturo wore attended to by those 
who were ontside the jail \5 expected 
books— good bad and indilFcrent— were pro 
duced to cater for the varying tastes of the 
aarious section of the people Pol tical and 
topical Iitorature natnrnllj became tl e 
rage of the day but that also was p^ged 
almost to tie last gasp Noaels 6ramn« 
poems stones and geneial Iitorature weio 
stiiT^ and tinged hy politics and social 
problems to a great extent Dr Kabindra 
nalh Togore who is still the most prolific 
wnter was out touring lu Furopo and 
America During tlie last yi.ar he took up 
nothing befitting his literarv reputation 
but becamo the votary of a dumb art (n^ 
Mordsworth would have it) and exchanged 
««« I^eath removed 

fmm notable figures of Bengal 

from the literary neld r g the lamented 
f«n^l Bakhaldas Banerjee of Mohenjodan 
I.Vn IT ^ ® established writers 

MnmS r ^^■‘^^^tkumar Jfukherjec Mohitlal 
J '‘"^4, Dihpkumar Roy gave us 
during the year Some new writers 
!?.► A ,‘;Peciallv congratulated rg 

ChcudrrBo'” 
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NOMIS 

Ifl the held of fiction the most out ianding 
15 S‘’sfi Frasiift by the celebrated 
nitelist Mr Suat Chandra Chatterjec lt» 
pjbhcatfoa had been loujr and eai'erly awaited 
by the readio' public and it came In hi» 
earlier novels 3Ir Chatterjee «hoi\ed himself 
a pist master in handling the jKychologJcil 
nio<.ties of a chimcter but he has latterly — 
since the publication of his Ihffiet Dabt — 
chosen to write novels with n pnrpo'e and 
politics and social topics have supplied him 
'Jith bj3 themes Mr Ivedarinth Banerjees 
Ao«//iir Phalapltal was enlivened by his 
osaal humorous touche* ''ome of the 
ultra fnod'rnuts continued to write and 
publshed some tolumc* 


^^tgh'^dH^a of kalidas by "Mr Pyanmolnn 
Sen Gopta closely follotricg the original 
metre has thrown the previous renderings 
ID the background Afr Kalidas Ray s 
translation of the Gilagoitudan of Jayedevas 
IS als>o worthy of mention Books of old 
Bengali literature were pnhlislied such as 
the Dhannapiiraii of Mayurbhatta and the 
SnnI irlauamrila (which i» an anthology of 
'Vajalmava songs' by the Bingiya Sahitya 
Pansat and Mr Cham Bandyopadbya 
brought out a uew and improved edition of 
the Sui ijapiiiaii of Kataai Pandit. Mr 
Mansuruddin did good work in collecting folk 
sangs in bis book Hntnnaiii All lovers of 
pifte poetry will be gratclnl for tho 
selection from tie works of Mr hirunanidhan 
Bandvopadl yaya and of tbeiate '•ahendranalh 
Butt 
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Para^pan] Samiamlha^'xnA Marathar Ristia 
Padd/zali ire welcome additions to 
Bengali historical literature A book of note 
on cultural history ^.as tlie Chnc Bhmatnja 

yrii^tx u tf'^oslation) of 

Mr Pnhlntbunnr Mukeijce 

PniLOSOPHT 

Two \erv high chcs works were the 
t^ranslatiou of Adinitasiddhi of Madhusndan 
Mraswati by Prof logendranathTarka Sankhya- 
Jedantatirtha with a most ilhimmatmg 
his ory of \odactic doctiines by Mr Rajendra 
nath niiose and /7i»dn Shad datsan by 
Prof Pramathaaath Miikerjee A welcome 
^anshtion of the was began by 

Jy tipal Bhikshii We had a very remarkable 
book on the religion and culture of the Mulnm 
madm period in which both the Hindus and 
Miibamnndans joined hands and comnosed 
rPu charm and infinite 

depth This was tho Bhmatnia, Madhyayuge 
I^shitimohan Sin 
of Visra Bharati who is an authority on the 
topic Tho philosophical side ot^ BcDgali 
literatare is distinctly poor There are 

but nowhere wo find any real and nrimn-si 
P*’{Josophical thinking ^[ow we wish^ the 
R-ibindnuath wero 

jho^Dcnrte. public „ ,s 
BiooRvniY 

Some biographical books fiijed ,.,1 
want Pavger 2lalnla hal t oi Mt To“»« i 
nath Gnpta Ihnkur /?ni/7AmJL 
3il>an by "Mr Motilal Rar I nh a^anaT-!!!^ *"" 

'"'s 

special notice ns it is based on r 
edncationiit The credit fnrfJ i* ■*“ 

sSb.tr 

Ihngftli hteratnro oflistTMr Rnb. J 

impressions of wh,t he s^w in Sonoi "“if**’ * 
“'■“'"Mr tow. .’d ','’h"r\'',v«"S 
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been published m book form Tho poet seems 
to have beeu sympathetically mteiested in 
what they are doing in Russia The 
communistic idea was expressed in some 
books winch were suppressed by the 
Goveiometit Mr Bijoyhl Chattcijeo invoked 
tho powers of poetry for tho cause of. the 
down trodden It is good that such a busy 
political leader as 'Mr Subhas Chandra Bose 
could find time to write books in a 
commendable stjle ilr Satiscliandra Das- 
Guptas translations of tho works of Mahatma 
Gandhi on Indian self-government lllind 
ouayaj) and jail experiences of Yervada have 
been timely 

MiSetLT VNeOCS 

Under the head of miscelianeoos books we 
are to class all those which arp,^ 'fuly^aud 
'“testing but are not many t6sM|v< class 
^ Uiemsehes Rabindranaths mamsmhei 
ratmiaU was enjoyed not only by the young 
for whom it was intended but ^Iso ba the 
° ° w Uitenry criticism found an exiionent 
m Mr Biswapati Chaiidhun /'■CT^''^work 
on Rabindranath i* importanlsi; Several 
books on travel appeared, but none 
obtained any literary success Tho library 
movement was discussed by '^Ir Susil 
Kumar Ohose in his Lxbranj Andolnn 

o btisha iisiat Tho romance of the banking 
ni/"* « ^'“J'lous cmintries was tho topic ot 
Haiti wntlon br Dr 

'' Jiteudrannth Son 

St Piudit Proniotln- 

Mth Tarlibl.mhab did ivell m colicctin/ 1... 
addresses delivered On Il.ndii Sabbi ocfisioos 
under tho mmo of Sanatan Hindu 

juvenile revders ere sadly dcurived 
in tboir lest bools .Thich ccnenllj hcl 

fori, >‘‘'ratnre but they are 

jvas such n bool beanl.fully ..rilen by 
amt I, nepuled scientist 

^'■'''""irs Oliandn Hoi 

T1 I '"'""■nst'nB litllo bool 
tnollnct of llio 

KnSil ""Ivnntaseonslj 

liK ^ Iloniciidranalli Olioso in 

ann^l P^'l/ao-ra, , Ti,o illustrated 
r 1.00 Ln'^' ira, really n jir 

Mr iitm » was removed hj 

Kumar Ohose by publish o'* hn 
bool of tames called Kfida dni, " 
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The New Sterling Loan and Government Policy 

Id spite of repeated wxrQinga from ill 
•jnarters and m the face of tho ojost 
strcnuoui opposition of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce the Government of India 
seem to be determined to go their own 
way and saddled the country’s finances 
with as ranch difficulty as la possible 
before there can como about any real 
transference of power 

There can be no worse instance of a 
baatTnpte’'^( financial acumen of those 
that fill’s financial destiny today 
than tho floating of tho new 

sterhos loan of £ 10 raillions. while almost 
• siniultlnoously there has been a futlUet 
contraction of currency by Rs 5 crores 
l!irotfy*t,“TurvtransfereQce of^gold from the 
Paper aiiioaftcy Reserve to the Indian 
branch of* the Gold Standard Reserve All 
thMe eai,to show that tho Government 
btve no other policr or programme tn 
Jfiew than that recklessly pursned (or the 
two years— a policy of raainlainiog 
sa artificial ewhange at all costs and of 
putting themselves anyhow in poss^sion 
cl fnnds (o fill the growing gap between 
the Uorernment’s resources and espenditore 
It i\ curious how those very eminent 
C'ntU)iea in the present Governraent of 
ladii who have been responsible for 
initiating and pexpetnatin? this niinoos 
financial policy and have greatly brongbt 
down tho credit of the connlry ^ are 
extremely solicitous of safe-guards m 
tho Interest of India s financial credit in 
connection with tho next stage of onr 
^constitutional reforms Even taken at its 
worst It 13 doubtful it rcspon-iblo govern- 
foent in India could roismanaije hnsncial 
aTairs to any worse degree 

On the 19th tlaj last, the Secret^ 
cf ''tale for India issued the iwospcctiu 
of tie n«w Sterling Loan of £ 10 millions 
*a the form of 1933 31 bonds 
price Is £, 100 per cent and the bands 
bear interest at tho rate of 6 pw cent 
per annum If not prc''i'’0'’f 
on giving three months' notice in tl e LonMn 
OaulU or at any time afttr tic 15th 


December 1033. the bonu> will be repaid 
at part on the loth December 1031 

The subscription list was closed in 
London on Thursdiy the 21st 'lay and 
the Usual arrangement' were raade for 
providing facilities to investors re'iding 
in India for sub cnbmg to the loan 

Tho proceeds of the loan are said to 
be osed for capitil expcuditure on railways 
10 India and for general purposes 

\mn<^raents "cre raade to have tho 
loans underwutten but unlike on previous 
oc..as.oo- HIM .lor- in iTert Ilritoin . loircd 
little enthu-usm tor tm L,V'’f° 

the time we go t) pnss l^Iav .3 
about 31 poi cent of tiie bonds have been 
subscribed and ‘Ici'inSJ* „ “u 
a discount It is reported that alt ough 
there is abundance of money awaitin, 
employment British investors nro teepiiie 
out with the idei of forcing the hands of 
tho Oovernmint of India to agree to spend 
a substantial part of tho present loan m 
Great Britain 

We do not know how far tho Rothes 
racrO'ChurchiH Canpaign is responsible 
(or this curious attitude taken up by the 
British investors The evils of inviting 
foreign capital into a country a/® "’'jy 
the worst is tho dictation of the lending 
cauntry to the borrower about lU mdnatnal, 
coinmerciat nud financial policy The preaent 
attitude of the capitalists in Great Britain 
only goes to confirm tho belief tliat Dntisli 
investors of capital in India are not so much 
anxious about tho safetv of and the reasonable 
return from their investments as about the 
control of economic affur> in Inuia through 
such luvestraents. Obnou'ly the patriot c 
efforts of tho British financial circles directed 
to find more work for the British people 
have been succe ful. and the offer even of 
such high a return as G per cent, while the 
bank rate has gone down to 2’/: ptr cent, 
has not b'on able to break the determination 
of tlic eapitahsk Car Indian commercial 
circles ought to take Icssons from this 
experience and our Government s*’ould 
realize their mistake in trvicg to raise money 
in Great Britain at all costs, without properlv 
explormz other market 
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■ipirfc from the msidious efforts of t1>c 
Kothermere Cliurcliill group to undermine 
the credit o£ Indn and to goad British 
investors to demand impossible teinis there is 
a still more plausible e\p!auation of the 
failure of the loan Recent events in the 
Commonwealth of Australia have shown 
that even under tU guardianship of the 
British Government there can come about a 
financial disaster to a constituent member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations bringing 
m its tram quite unthiukablo losses to 
British investors Taking good lesson from 
tl is experience hnancieis m Great Britain are 
uaturallj inclined more to e\iimne the 
general huancial policy of the Government of 
Indn and its ultimate implications than tho 
attractiveness of the rate of interest merely 
Clever people as thej are thej have realized 
that in spite of all the professions of the 
Uovernment of India to the contrau the 
country is being taken headlong toward, a 
cuirrency crisis and tmuncial breakdown 
through the ruinous economic policy followed 
by the Government Ihe obvious result of 
this realization IS the unprecedented shyness 
of British capital for investment in India It 
lb hard to believe that in tho more oi less 
atmosphere of peace md goodwill that has 
been established at tho moment as a 
consequence of tho Candlii Irwin settlement 
political uncertainties will have greater 
in Inenco on financial circles in London than 
wha was noticed last year The real reason 
for tho unpopnlaiity of the present sterlioc 
loan must therefore be sought elsewhere 
tor }ears past oui Bombay friends hare 
been crying themselves hoarse over the 

dai gerous consequences of the Q<l ratio 
On this pde of India however the warniues 
vveie not so seriously taken and in fact 
there were some who believed that the attack 
on the Iv Grf exchange rate was actuated b\ 
sectional motives Speaking for those of S 
that took some academic interest in the 
quenion 0 the ratio we felt that Sir 
1 urshottamdas Thakurdas and his compatriots 
were perhips overdrawing the picture 2 
montls roll on however we feel impelled to 

modify if not to revise our opinion 

It appears to us that the ratio by lUelf 
eiio rise to constable 
mi'^givmgb Ihe real point i, how far tho 
economic resources and reserves of (he countrv 
are to be 'acnlced or endanoerpi! i» 
attempt at the mamtenanco of ^the rate of 
exchange whatever that rate may be ThJ 


experience of tho last two years goes to show 
that npart from other manipulations the Is Qd 
ratio cannot be raainfamed without adopting a 
policy of heavy steiliQg borrowings and contrac 
tions of currency The falling tendency of 
prices may be accepted as tho primary 
reason for the continuation of this policy but 
stiH the responsibility of the Government of 
India in this matter cannot be denied For 
instead of overemphasizing the need of mam 
tainmg the stability of the exchange at Is Gd 
ratio if they liad directed greater attention 
towards conserving the gold and other 
resources of the country together with the 
advancement of indigenous industry and 
commerce the position to day would have 
been eulirely different Even the most 

aident «upportcr of the Iv Gd^ ratio will 
admit to day that we have pai^^\< arp^stdl 
paying rather too heavy a pC^NCSCr the 
maiDlenanco of this ratio 

In 1029 Mr G D Birla critically 

examined the financial policy of the Govern 
meat of India and particularly tlw-^-s^aog© 
and currency policy Neither V^^'^overu 
ment nor tho country took him very ■‘seriously 
at the time IIis warnings however ire 
mow 01 less proving true Heavy ooirowings 
m rngland without a corresponding increase 
m India 8 favourable balance of trade have 
been increasingly saddling the finances of 
tho country and no one knows how this 
mcreasiogly heavy burden can be liorne by 
‘9® country The embarrassment has been 
frightfully increased on account of then^ceut 
tendencies of a flight of capital fioi/ India 
and consequent rise in the export of gold on 
pnvite account Increased productive efforts 
and activities towards tho creation of expoit 
able wealth which was considered by Mr 
Birla to be the only panacea to the situation 
wuld uot be attained n« in addition to the 
diihculties caused through world trade 
depression the continued contraction 
currency by tho Government of India left 
Indian industry and coraraeicc in a virtual 
state of starvation 

Tliere has been vet another cause for 
serious anxiety m the transfoience of gold 
me^cs from the Gold Stindard Reserve to 
the taper Currency Reserve and subsequent 
Inttering awny of the gold- in tho process 
ot contraction of currency In n period of 
,Hncorfaintics in the world tie 
nighesl valno is to be placed in a country 
gold resources This is what is kept in 
view in the United States m Irnnce 
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as well as in Eaglind and every connt^ 
was straining lU nerves to conserve its gold 
This IS reflected in tbeplentifnlsapply of gold 
and a consequent low bank rate in most ot 
tb“ advanced countries to day But curiously 
enough ths Government ol Indn in gr^s 
violation ol even the elementary principle* 
of economics are not only making no nttempti 
at strengthening the position of its carrency 
but IS actually causing a depletion of gold 
reserves The only inevitable consequence of 
this will be inconvertibility of our paper and 
silver note currency and nobodj knows 
what serious economic social and political 
consequences this will lead to 

In the Feornary issue of this journal we 
saramanzed the loan operations of the 
Government of India in 1930 ns complied 
V withvlh „ -NBudget estimate of new loan 
' actiTiT;C,««*A30 31 In our April t*sne we 
etamined again the ways and means position 
of the Government ot India lo 1931 32 in 
connection with our comments on the Central 
Badgst ^The Jfay issue of sterling loins 
'“the form of C per wnt 
1933 3a Wifls for £7 millions issued at £99 
for £109 The loan from the Imperial Biok 
m kag^and the October sterling loan were 
»t0 per cent on issues at par The pc«eot 
issue appears to be in line with the loins 
contracted in the latter part of last yeir with 
this difference that while the present issue 
is lot a comparatively short term the •. 
oas two issues were for a longer period 
the "Gctober i»sne being in the form oi 
193o- y bond> Fviramed in tt e light of 
this factor as also that of the problem of 
highly nncerlain price movements in ncir 
future the present rate ol 6 per cent on 
1933 34 bonds ned at pir roiy be regarded 
1’ a slight improvement on the conditmns of 
sterling loans entered into list year But il 
we take into considerition the falling bank 
Mtes in foreign rairkets including that of the 
'^mk of England which his recently bronght 
down lU rate to 2'/* per cent, ind if we 
make dtie allowance for the compintiveiy 
Peacefnl atmosph-ire m the field of 
this year the present rate must be regaraw 
as ont of all proportions to whit rosy bo 
reasonably expected under the circumstaow* 
Commenting upon the last Octobers 

sterling loin of £12 millions a foreign 
financial expert who was then travelbng 
round the country observed A 
increase in the rate ot borrowing ®f *be 
Government of India cm be forecast from 


Uiis hii-h rile the only consequence of 
which will be farther depression in trade 
and industrial undertaking* Nobody 

would go in for industrnl ventures or mve*t 
his money m trade That would only cause 
furthec depresMon and deepen the economic 
cr"ia througli which the world is parsing 
It was then roughly calculated that about a 
million and a half sterling or "eulj two 
crores of mpee* would be India s net loss m 
se??Q year* t® excessive rate of 

interest then allowed Calculated i>t the 
same rate the net lo*s to India during the 
hTw years of the life of the present loan 
would be nearly R 70 lac* on account of 
the high rate of interest paid 

We have hardly anything more to add to 
what have been said times a ithont number 
alrwdy So far a* this issue goes there is 
Sing to be surprised at but the 
of India conld have certainly waited a few 
week* more to see the effects of the reduction 
m theBS of Foglands rate to per 
cent In new of the recent transferences of 
funds from the Taper Currency Re»f>e 
to the Indian branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve we presnme that there wa« not 
each great urgency tj put the Secretary of 
State 10 foods for his nsual payments on 
the Home Charges 

The Austro German Customs Union 
The most onUtanding e\eot in Furopeaa 
economic field during recent weeks has been 
the establishment of Customs Lnion between 
Germany and kustria and the removal of 
tariff barriers as between them In these days 
of growing aggressive nationalism combined 
with the raising of higher tariff wall* in Europe 
this union should be thrice welcome But 
unfortunately the political implications of a 
closer contact between kustrn a d Germany 
are considered to bo so far reaching and 
dan«^rous to European peace that both 
Great Britain the champion ot Free Trade 
as well as France the "pmsor of Fraternity 
have become furious at thi* knstro German 
setUement Keference has been made to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for 
advisory opinion as to whether the protocol 
for the establishment of the \ustTO German 
Customs Union is consistent with the treaties 
demanding the maintenance of complete 
separation of the two countries 

Thus do professions and actions diverge 
in the field of politics 
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Manchester Prcpires Herself 
IiJilo seiuls the inc««;a^e tint m 
Khlition to irnncem Us f r enectmc iiitcrnar 
tcouonp throiuh ^ , noils schemes of 
ritioinlizUion niul mor^ mizUnti of tho textile 
1 ?,. ' ^ iHing iinck to meet 

tiio npid fill in the textile tiido in 1 ar Jist 
b) othei mttliods Tlio I , lest idoil l,«s been 
ttat ol a number of Mcll knoini M inclieslcr 
' III ping lionsos to loini 1 eombino under 
° ■' ''■'“'be'ler Oierscns 

fticlmg [.omnnj It tr, eclcd tbit the 
coral me « 111 reduce the oi crheid cb-ir«K 
ind edcc consider. bic cuts m the freight 
cl igcs thus tiubling the oiler of loe-er nriSd 
oods to Indn ind tiio Far I-ist 

Tata Iron And Steel Affairs 
tcnMderablc misgivings Imc inson in 
t c public mind recently about the present 
noikiug and hnancnl position of the 
lata Iron k Steel Oompanj lliat oterjlhing 
Ik not Pint IS desired of an induslri 

the Indian lixpiper was espoaed at the 


Insl teas, on of 11,0 Akscmblj wlien Hr 
J> iJic M 1 \ opposed tho Ooiernineut 
luopo'nl for prolingcd snb'iidi to the 
latis lilt grivnni«n of tlin cinrge agiin t 
tho 1 iti Iron ^ Steel Conpanj h thtir poor 
re'.jjanst to the dtimnd for Indnnization 
and tc(moni5 m overlie id ndniinistratiou 
It IS interesting to note in this 

connection tint Sir Padimji Gmwaln former 
tbiirnnn of tho Indian lurill Board has 
lade rtctutlj at (|io request of the 
Dirtctois of the Cominny a cirefiil 
pcreonal study of tho works operation' 
costs s lies ind general management of 
i»f j "’'’■’‘P.. presented to the 

imri™ report on Ins 

undings iiie report is confidential but 
tho shaKliolders arc assured tint it conbins 

of an aljrming^s re/nnd y. 

m^sTah.li PcrriSSbsteftcipt ' 

tho slabdity of tho ronipaOr 

In IJdblic whp nre in a naj mado 

anZtUbofS"”'' '■ 




The Toy Citadel 

finn hied It, \agtwliamlh (jitph 


Blit I can dm andM^pemlSy'S' 


U ho will capture tho numic Bundi fort ' he cried. 
And pnt tho i.illant Ilari clan to shiine ’ 
Come who Mil I eliall hold the fort 
I or i am i warrioi and 1 bear the 

Ilan nv’e ' 

n T / 

own on the eword he knelt beside tho fort, 
forward to his hind 

n the Rim marclied down hand on sword, 
ihe Jhra straightway bid him stand 

Halt there’ he thundered who phys 

fkP ,, , , with the name 

r ^ 11 ? ij tile mighty Ilara nee « 

1 si iu hold this lump of chy agiinst ill 
or 1 come of the clan Han md here la 
my place’ 

Ko twanged his bow ho fitted m arrow 
And breisf. 

'> ith fUslimg swords^nod hurrying feet piest 

- ...a uuw of the sword 

O-cc 0 toy ratute, , , """ 

nillowed the mock citadel of clav 


■iilslHS. 


, I"? puu?”’c 




Vmong the Ram s rehmors wis Kumbha 
An aged \eteran of the Han el^n “ 

Vkhotaur„odfromll.ecb,"s ts”b„„ 



INDIANS ABROAD 

B\ Br\ARSID\S CHATURVtDI 


Land in Tanganyka 

A local correspondeal of mine had sent 
me a questionnaire about procuring land for 
agncultnral purposes in Tanganyika East 
Lfrica I forwarded this questionnaire to a 
friend of mine in tint territory for reply Both 
the questions and the answers are reproduced 
1 ere so that they may bo of some use to 
other intending emigrants — 

d f” should one willing to go to 
Tanj^i^I^^or the purpose of agriculture 
proceed 

A He must first of ill find capital to 
tho amount of shillings In 000 to ‘*0000 and 
tl eUySaii for Dar es Salaam 
- to apply for land 

A *^Land DepartmeuL Dal it is im 
peratire upon tlid purchaser to find out what 
P>“ce Ijr^and he wants to apply for 

3 Is the land to be had from the 

landlords or Ooreronient •' 

A Both from landlord and from 

'f'orejQment, , , 

4 If from the former-are there Indian 

landlords ■' . , 

^ Aes there are Indian landlords 
(agr^ltarists' but tliey are a drop in the 
ocean Alost of the planter farmers ana 
agriculturists are Greek nod C ermin and a 
tew British 

, Whether tlie Goiernnient enconraps 

laud derelopment and agriculture and whether 
there is any eo-operalire scheme for helping 

•agriculturists ’ . , a 

_ A Host of tl e lands surveyed and made 
'“’nvulable for sale in the highlands have been 
di posed of Government have deferred sale 
of further lands in four most fertile provinces 

*nere appears tobesoroe pohticalmolivebeh oa 

tl at ( overnment encourages British settle- 
rs ent only and for that purpose great 
tation has been carred on in Ixindon 
ere IS no co-operative scheme in force as 
yet ifr Strickland of the Tanjab co o^raUve 
movement was recently invited hr itite 
I' overnment to advise on tie cooperative 

movement It is intended to seimre 

co-operation Wtwein settler* and 

producers. Government policv is to encourage 


nah.e development It .s lutje for Indnn 
agrlcnltorisU to eipect cnconiagemeot from 

Government . , i o rr 

{ Can anyone get land on lease 1 
so what IS the nature of the rent 

V There are three kinds of ownership 
of lend Freehold restricted oivner,hip and 
■Icaschofd It IS one of the 
iSd Iviv that otter 1<)’3 no land should be 
sold Freehold land and restricted ownership 

iTd were diven bv the ( erman 
and this ffovernment have confirmed t e 
validity of their title Freehold land can be had 
from lU 0 veer But tl ere is bo 
fmbold available from rovernmeDt Bands are 
sold m auction and go to the 
at Tcarlv rental® which Boraetitnes are 
half a shilling an acre If bidders are m 
large numbers the rental goes up « , 

Condition of the land i e whether it 
IS from jungle or not 

A Africa itself is > jungle 
8 ( eneral nature of land regarding 

'"“'"und. ore most leitde ood virein 
Iber produce cotton sj.ol collee stonod nnU 
nce^ nud other commodities lo abundance 
d Amount of money to be invested m 
"'T' wTess’So' t™" thousand shrll.np, 
any wav , 

10 Cost of liTint' for a raiddle-class man 
ind the same for a labourer 

A Shillings loO P« f* 

living very simply and 100 shill ngs for 
Indian labourer 

11 Attitude of Indians m Tanganyika 
towa^s new comers. 

A New comers without capitil are not 
welcomed If assistance is meant by this J 
think new comers must abandon the idea of 
cetting financial assistance from his brethren 
who are already overburdened with their own 
womes and sniiet es, 

12 Any political disadvantage that may 
tlreatca the pro«penty of the Indians in 
Tanganyika 


d ‘'— 11 
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13 Whether labour cau be had m any 
number 
\ Yes 

Need of an Indian Trade Commissioner 
in iapan 

A correspondent of mine who is making 
a special study of the Indian problem in 
Japan sends me the following bnef note 
from Kobe 

“Since m> arrival here early this month I 
have interviewed several leading Indian 
business men of Kobe where the majority of 
them reside I asked them whethei 
they experienced any kind of difficulty with 
the shipping companies banks insurance 
companies and the British Consular services 
1 also asked them to furnish me with their 
views as to how far any re-nedy to their 
Etieianoos (if any) might bo effected 

As regards the shipping companies there 
was however no diffloully which Icdians had 
to eiperienoe They could eiport cargo to 
any oounlrs they liked by any hie of 
French German 
Set companies Freight 

same ^ steamers are one and the 

offer as many facilities to Indian traders as 

£„ !! fi business man considerably 

thJf fhV 't are conscious of tho fact 

that the Indians have done a great deal to 
promote Jananeso trade not only m ludu but 
‘Ifrir? South uod Fa“t 

business men who have 
had long connections with the British banks dS 

VT ‘be hauls of these 

banks but at the same time with such longr 
connections with tiio Japanese b mU r«,i' “ 
enjoy for belter ficihtier 

Same thought that an rmii^r, l ■ 
huT^afle^' m"'' '"'p hen!' 

cSmio':!‘'\ha'"','l"'„o“”htj?,''”;ori 

hucccsiful basis niilo»s the omW ‘ 

nccivcs the wholchoatol ^nitron^ i 
the Indians /?rx/ I think K ’ avH f 
quite impossible and therdm* I I. L 

In the nii't r of insitrinr>. 

Indians h re obtain b tt r f i 


if they earned out insurance through the 
medium of one particular concein than 
having independent connections isith various 
insurance companies But mutual trust and 
CO operation among them is lacking 

With legard to the alleged difficulties with 
the British Consulates here I do not find any 
truth in them I have tried my best to 
exanime this question and 1 have even indi- 
vidually questioned many local Indians but I 
was never given to understand anj specific 
kind of trouble any Indian had to 
experience with the British Consular seiMces 
Generiliy our people do not seem to go to- 
the British Consulates for anything save 
in the matter of obtaining their passports for 
travel 

Before I conclude I would likeJo make a 
suggestion Indians in Japan v y'. a 
community of business men neeJ-^i^y^ctor, 
to whom they could freely express their, f^l- 
mgs and who might be much more interested 
welfare than the British Consul 
can be That is only p(jssible if thjv-fldrern- 
ment of India can appoint an Trade 

Commissioner There are such Comftiissioners 
m UoodoD and Hamburg chosen the 

ranks of the Indian Civil Service *n3*d such 
an appointment m Japan will result m great 
help to local Indians The foreign embassies 
'i'.h .. officers known ns ‘Commercial 

Attachies . who are heropatticnlarly to watcli 
thetrado interests of their respective countries 
I believ© the British embassy has also such 
interests of n>aut 
Indian business men who ImeAast 
juterests m the country the appointment of 
J.n’® j Comissioner nt the earliest 

possible date is absolutely essential 

Arya Samaj in Greater India 

Pr,?".” "lil ■)««! Blnnyiii,, ( VJJrc < - 

1 n. IV, Bh.wn,. 1- 0 Miargarl, (I'm fewarnin) 
h J R>. flihar) will bo inucli obliged for anv., 
mforn„tio„ rogaraing the lustorj nod the 
iTwrilm*"’ ■'’■'" 1 ?“"' >lio oolonle- He 

narr,.rh„'„ 1'?"'?'''" this subjeu unjer 

K‘™;Kr\ah'h'a“'’if I,"iL ^^ta 

Education of Indian Children in 
the Colonies 



Setf-rnle with Reservations 
The fonowing article by J T Sunderhiid 
on “Self-njlo” in Indn “with Re«errations, 
has nppearrf in half i dozen Amcricm 
pappfs 

At the c!c«e of the Louden Ronnd Ti^lo Confer 
Wee as IS vrelUknown annenneement was iranc 
>r Premier MacDonald lliat it i» the intention 
Of the Bp‘'<h OoTernment as soon as a new 
iie framed and certain oei-e'Siwa- 
P!*"’ Ih! anunired. to crant India 

^ron'illo cpveTiment, 'elt rule but with 
eertaia re'Crration* certain “necceeara re'Cm 
wi}' M “safecuards 

. , It this means that India u to t-o p«D real 
. ^ cnyeTOment rea'lr and fiillj r^ponsitle 

W Iho which she looz deroaoded 

H, see i‘ "S' then there seems ererj reason to 
eelim thailnduia discontent will cease and the 
L fall of tUiindcnnc^ and ^ bshtainfi 
Jtich TWaj- hanps over India and over tbo 
nntish Empire on account of Indix will r>ass aw\T 
But IS ihis what the proposed self rule «ith 
rosatrations ard re«pct!sible poaernraent with 
^rvitwns'’ really main • Praciicallx all India 
«* troullftl A\ hj are fe«crration3, oece‘-«a'y lor 
* Fwt histor 0 nation which in the pa-t nileil 
i’'Ct‘ (or two or tlireo thousand 'ears anthout 
rvaiinna. and occupied a place of honour and 
!23u**re in thn world second to that of oo other 
na !on a Cannot 'ucli n nation rule *t 'It now n 
whj nofJ Has 170 years of Ilnli>h inlo 
^ted«iich d.scnention in her that «he cannot 
diatrunwhat she did lor 'O Iona a renm j«h 
^ticp-iishcd Mioce« Inlia fovis in>ulie*l U ih'^o 

, She aNo di trust> their mcaniD„ Mhat ran 
th ir real meaning to'* Are lhe\ no* another 
airoto-e rr^n uch a “be declares she has 
eatvriecceit >10 often from htr pre^t lorj-’.tn 
Is not c^ritiff «il{ rule^ with .Ih'xo 
’“rvat cn< on the part of Great Bntan 
a-olhcr inMaare of rro*' '.mi. to piae wi hont roaiiw 
tnaing^Or piTina wi h ona han\ and talicn 

with the other I rder tl e came ^ ^otins 

Icdta <iclf rnl' does not llritaia by her re'irratiors 
roilly <1 i\ her «clf rule refu e to pitr b-J •'», 
«''*!{ I mar nuoto It e laccuape of the M fer 
Aor Inlta otidmt.) In hoi licir cut to IcdA 
®®;rs'cd seUsoremmer* with lieu aticto 

s’tacW are India' f.iMSO lent' o''e')nz 
“ythea wha'cv-r t»t th' tnrpes^ ®* 
^rensmeut at all lhe<e are vital 
onl co-es tha’ nni all\ all Ind a i-* a'tio,. teem 
^t'l intcn'O earne tn.*". . _ 

■lu * what an* the re'crrafieca ’ ane 


that I' India s Army India po«se«ee« and is to 
continue to ro««c*«8 a large armr what does 
control of It mean If we m the Lmted States, 
luad a large arnij and it was controlled by Germany 
or France or fapan or Great Bntain and if wo 
had not a single sold er under our control could 
It be said in any true «ea«e that wo were (reo or 

K ee sed self rule Thw ecactlj tilustratcs what 
ti h control of Iht Indian army mean« Does 
not all eheworll know that any nation whose 
army i' wholly m (he control of a foreign power 
Is under 'enou« sad dangerous lonihge 

.* In the DC" constitution which is to re 
offt red to the Indian iieork Britain i« to control 
Itdias foreign relation*. _A'Tiat d«s 
that mean It mean’ that India the real India, 
the India which consist of the Indian people 
cannot ofDcially coinmnnieate with any other 
nation she cannot make a foreign treaty or do 
ana kind of forcisn bnsiDe«s She cannot send to 
any nati n an amhns.'.ador or a tnmisfer or a 
con ul or any official 10 represent her nor caa 
«he receiye any 8mba«ador or minister or 
consul or official reptesentiuff any foreign nation 
She cannot 1*0 reeosmrcd as a nation ly any other 
nation «he can have no place among tho naliena 
of the world To all tho world tho is not to bo a 
nation at ail bill s rnply a subject promco of 
Great Bniain Will this t<! self nilo ^ W ill it be 
anything Ini unbearable bond-ure ’ 

i Bntam is to control Ind a s foreign finance 
foreign exchanse (ore gn credit TLat is to say 
in fnancul mattas India* (oroifrn , credit is to to 
in (he alRWiinfe power of Great Britain Indian 
hoawiera claim that one of tho impcrtant caiives 
of Icdias iropoven hment haa been the fact that 
m tho ra. t Indian finance hiS been nndtr Bnt h 
control They claim that by cbaairicg the value 
of the rupee and mauirulahcg Jcdias currency 
in the intere t of Bnfaio and by creating artiPciG 
ratioa of esihange letween India and England 
the British O yernment has dm nod from Ind.3 
untold miiliors cf her wcalih Tcder the proposed 
new const tuticn for India all this is to go right 
<•3 It IS an ayiom in statesmanship that economic 
lower underlies, ard controls political power 
and that wheever ccrtrols ihe credit of a nation 
controls t'«* nstico Lnd'r *nch cordiiions will 
the cl«m that India rc®ve« cs relf ru'o U> anything 
but a r ockcry • 

4 White in the projosed new ccrsUtuticn 
for Inlathc 'icerov (or OovErncr.Gecerall i* to 
4^ re«p«o*ible in a measure to the Indian J»atccal * 
tiederali l.egs'latiire and therefere indirectly to 
the peepi' cf led a. Ac i* ta he grren outnrrntr^ 


I Great Bnta.a i» to control Ird-as “IKkure reen 


..ryo'vrW Tu ether word- „ 
to distri'a ministries at his w21 
e may elaim to !•. a time of “emergency " whic*- 
ran control legtslation - 


hat 
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dismiss tho Lcgishture md rule t!ic counfrj l)j 
atbitniy edicts ot Mttaal mvttiil Iw 
ss Lord Irwm has done for nearh a xeai jwst — 
imprisoning tons of thousands of India s m orthicst 
citizens and tilling the had m ilh acts of ofilnai 
violence , , 

Nor IS this all Since the KONCraors of tlio 
provinces ( as well as the Governor General ) 
aro to be appointed li Great Britan without 
India having any voice or jiowcr in the matter 
there is no waj in which India will be nble 
to present greU provinces from being to\cnMid 
by men fiJiO Sir Jlichael ODiijcr or to prevent 
Bntish generals like General Dyer Iroin being 
forced on them ill this mom self rule for 
India 

To make these reservations look harmless 
India 18 told that they arc to bo onlj 
temporary that thci arc to continue onti 
during a transitional period But whV do 
these words mean hen is the transitional 
penod ( and therefore this rCijcnation > to end > 
In three years or five or ten or as mm) officials 
in high places ha\o su^csted not wilhm the 
lifetime of any person now living * No date 
IS «eL That 13 absolutelj fatal 

Such then are the four mam reservations 
I there are others but these are the most 
important ) which Great Bntam makes as an 
indispensable part of the nen constitution 
which she graciouslj offers to the Indim people 
Under such a con''Utution will India 10 any 
true sense possess teanonaible gesevninsnl ’ 
On the contrary will she not be a snbiect 
nation as reallj as m the past’ The chains 
with which she is to lo hciiod will l>e 
somewhat different 10 form and the% will be 
slightly lao«r m this direction and m tlut 
so as to allow her a little more libert) of 
movement in her bondage but are the> not to be 
■chains etill chains of, steel essentially as stiong 
and as bitter as those of the past have ever Iccn ’ 


Tliese enormous 6tiKlio-> trending oierhloi-k* 
with lOXWO cars standing outside look thoiWii 
the world could be made o\cr m them Ihey have 
conferences eierj daj thej talk about wliat the' 
will do Imt It alwajs coiiie-> hack to the same 
thing the light to kiss , 

they aro dealing w ith the total average mm I 
of tho Imtcd btatc, tlie*e mo'iea and wW 
the) ro doing to it is lantasti” Thw ro tnakin- 
the average hoii-c'vifc 01 clerk believe Giat all 
thats important is this junk tliat this is the waj 
life IS to be dealt witli . . 

JJiere 13 danger jji New lork ® 

two or three of the gixsatcst, financial institutions 
m the world tumbling and if thej did the wndi- 
tion of the country would lie much 
doesnt occur to tlicm that economic or souai 0 
educational problems arc siibjocU for movies 

They have to get back to the kiss BtuIT vor 
purclj commercial reasons thej tr) to liau wiw 
pleases the dub at Ins low&it because he ism 
most numerous . . „f 

Thats wluls tho matter with^^ mind ot 

America to-daj , , . 

John Dew**} and othci ralicals sn— cam 
interest \mericans m an) serious problems 

Whj ^ Its the damned movies hke breai 
and circnses m the old Koroan dajs Here luci 
fill cm up With kissing scenc» .. 

It 8 a low mental condition for 
l«o in and a low comment on the.^^^*' oW'eo 
that an enormous mdu^trv «iioulcl fioiu^t on tiiav 
Ixuis 


The Meaning of the Spanish Rovolution 
r/te NVh lirpublic explains the meaninff 
of the Spanish revolution in course of t 
leading article It writes 

The tliree oldest institutions of monarchical 
Spam— nobilitj Church and armj —have lost their 
hold m shaping tho destinies of tho natioy The 
provisional government under Alcala /anu/a ha* 
announced in unmistnkablo terms that the Ghurcu 
can no longer expect official support that the arm) 
will be dratitally reduced and that tho nobih'i 
will bo held responsible for the loiastices au^, 
mistak^ aimmitted during the past centuries 0‘ 
untraminellcd domination Man) will doubt n 
this can be done It seems tiaral) possible that 
a country which up to a few dajs aso was nilc<i 
tj tho most mediaeval noLihty bj the most over- 
i^nng pne^t hood and by an army larger 
tliat of the United States (Spam s population 1* 
2dU()0000) could be so ladicatly upset 

After giving a brief account of the 
nobility, the Church and the army, the writei 
goes on to say 

More powerful tlian any of the othei 
institutions are the Socialists— Uie movins force 
b^ind the moderately conservative Alcala Zamora 
the ever changing Alejandro Lerroux anej 

S«andbve"lovVafd8ex'*lh^^^^^ NUuraf'^K thl wh?®^U^^Aad 

’oUcrae hUlo managw wliat gi^ them so much power and mtlueflce 

aul?enM rant Mdlrstand ^ for that m Russia 

aumeacorant understand problems give them the most perfect!) organized Socialist party » 
^ Luiope 


Dreiser on the Cinema 

Theodore Dreiser is no lover of the 
cinema The films, he thinks are feeding 
the people hokum, insincere sexj stuff crazy 
and expensive but just make believe Ho 
expresses these downright views m the New 
York Herald Tribune aud is quoted in The 
Literary Digest 

If an earthquake or any other catastrophe 
liapponed much less an economic depression they 
would still be employing their magnificent brains 
out there on the right length of a kiss or on the 
impatient virgin 

They think they can evado problems if they 
make everything conlorm to the lowest-gi^o minds 
'in Uio country theaO little State reformers If you 
mention a problem the) throw up Iheir hands 
say My God what would we do with » problem e 



rORLIGX PFRIODIClLS 


ns to the of lO’O thoiv m 

'•rvn 1 449 industrial and coaimerual 
aai 2.S»ii^i'4 asricultural -norker* In the 
d^»lhe indu'triahzaiiQa of bpain has {tro-ftn 

>cith enat njiulitr Of the industrial 
anoiiE ^.hora lies the •■trensth o£th“ 

-tfiw about mm 

da’-, paiin? membnrs of a union 9 * 

2/)i-ui) pa<idu«3 directlj to the Lnioa 
de Trabajadore* the Socialist oi?aa";^tioa t^hei^ 
»rith the exception of 47 4^) who 
!i or similar union* were membora of 
sad eyndical unions and sure in citot oas<^ to 
13 line if tailed to do so 1 j ,l«,,Qt>nn 

The Snpiali t nart^ t% It-, perfect onanization 
can at ani moment paralri' life of 
with a ceneral strike It did so in 101 . ami « 
iha^tnkl faa it i^dueto s^dfu mantKaNenos 
ty the ceatnl Bovernineat ^\ hiclt after mu h 

s^'cd ralUcl central and southern 

port bi the %sar erj that the movement was to 
tt'-Kt the oe'esaion of tahlonii ...ii-, 

'Unj o‘<~~vera have douMto** b^en 
the rN^ivj* -'tween the new 
nn 1 111 I li^* I eovernment of 101' tn Jf 
sal have asked thems> lv*>> latTlfe 

wil! b-* as tcaa^itori as was that hrst “ }{1 
P iHic. It is. of course . entirelj 
fOi happ’n Sotno o Jk2.“^A 

^wnidiS^w-nnent a>e a‘ least 
konit^ if there Is anj 

It 1. no* b‘CTier 


U is no- K-viTiiie^Sp” iWm' 
naj {run con iderable mo*e r3w«.r 
iSWm oI «11 He -enter diaU 
tre-Kct ot Kins \«on,e. return to spoin 
There » no remote possibilitj as ra.att<.rs s m 
todiv for tho return of Aiwa 0 , .i,. 

, i>srite the likcabW PCC'Oaamj .''eVrer, 

I (-cable personality winch Ims been old > oi^v 

nibh .trmethods-^pa n . ofaU hi* 

p'Vr thicci a-sQat him .it<td no ^ 

lore, ot dc'-poti m II fore he coiil t eve . , 
vhar\to return th" part ha i°fnllv known 

o' iloiiwM artiir* will haie become fa U known 
'\Ti«nm lO-’l a committee ■"“. a lew 

vfl''ti;a’o tiio diouter t’-at ^t 
diys the lives of *omo 4P'Wl .tmc com 

ouedij alone tha rei>ort of 'be lavcs - me 
miteeffonul tv l arluwon«P‘?°' anl 

Boncral<l impli'atval the King of pai 

£SV.“hl K" >;'« Vb‘?,e ^ 

fluly investisaied is liis b'BMi d aT ^ 4 
rravaciaasuon a# to how he jy tucked 

largo fortune ,„hKh he now Looion 

awa> la the hank-'rs Stronj »“ 

and New tork. Tbei" is ‘•’?’d ‘''’"Mo wall 
if th“ facts were to I,'* l-D.in>v 

t'c fo ind to have lud a u*" \\ a<S ‘Street pro- 
•wbicli mighltum nans a *hadj Wa't-trceii 
mot’r a dell a-e c^n V^i-h Kepu’lu. n on 

%;t s«- 

Kbb ^‘fe W* ?rpa 'bat 

s-u't. It wrnt probably be to the «io<iih 

Iu?ht The -Spanish .r of Se no i itt 

and the haa<U cf IL® »*,« 

the army or the Chu-ah. They now im » 
tii,bi to make their own m-oikis. for a wane 


Calendar Reform 

\ refarm of the iTe^omn Calendar liis 

Ion" been called for The subject is on 
the agenda of the I^cague Transit Conference 
which B to wcet nest October In view 
of this fact the League of ytm'’'' Orenea 
liullehn gives a brief account of the present 
poxitiou of the (jucstion 

Ikforc the foundation of ®i^,^a'‘ma‘tWr 

the refoni. of the t^a^ndar was^a matkr 

“fJ’tsUOT ot the Dutch member of the I-rague 
«?^\atioos Advi ori Lommittee for commumcations 
®‘ j T^t.f ihst the me decided to appoint a 

lCr4VoSS..-;“fi' - ,p 

“i «“iSn°w la^timt 1 more comrMe s'"*!, 

wTthin the lodnidoal countne* 

tor the puipose . therefore 


... uTi^.srv to lastitut a more comri'ie omij 
of He crcle- i-ourerueJ 
tuhin thu lodmJu,! couQtnu* 

The rroccdure of most national retn 
itoJm^neoue tionnoiros particularlj 

rfev»ss.sr;44;“ 

ictiii on the instructions of the As'-. mil' ^ 

rt“S tout's 

of i-W'crnment reW'entativc* 

*i:Jll^v^Vtts-ih-5 unestioa of -the oxaai 

SS"h“4« 0««-» in OcMl« uat. 

Itt otil'r that a compiahcn-MTe report might 
unbrnittod to Oo'Crnminta ^ome time le on. the 
LMKrroce It » is d^ided to conTene a pr^mto^ 
compo*e<4 of rcT'aDOf appoint'd by the 
Lommittee who would frame this rerort 
haaisl f! > rerresentaures of aaw 


a.in-.or' Lommittee wl-o would tramc tna rerorx 
^ter haviag heard tl ' rep^nuuves of aaw 
i^^i^dticns tha* might wi h to sayply it with. 
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infoimation Thia Preparatory Committee 
meet iq t!ie early part of Juno 

Th*' Conference avill probahla be called upon to 
place on record in a Protocol tho opmion't of the 
(iovornmeot repre^entaUves on the question and 
such measures as the Conference m ght contem 
plafe with a ■^ewto givini; effect to its decisions 
it IS m thia way that all nations speakine 
throimfi the agency of their national committees 
will have tho oppoitunitr in October of this year 
Vk " 0“ the advisability of 

Chang ng the present calendar and if so m what 
manner and at what time 


Body and Mind 

Inter relation between the body and the 
mind IS intimate There is an interostin-^ 
Mc/in “ qaestion in ileuiaf Hygiene 

"Se ‘‘toff""ksnfe’rES'“"bl 

either harmful or beneficial 

F veryone la familiar with the doen sens^. 

"'■I* ''SI'S to 3^0(0 

that human betnir who nas reached a staf» nt 

fMmwsM 

S.S S‘’s>\"nrns 'is 

imnortmt crnio or th" stJSoo” It lS.'’h"”= 

iicaltUi youon natives flusi a . .®“. strong 

li d 1 cn’ a tS,™ “'“if "ft's "Iter the^ 

themselves had been* fashionM^ 
rri^t thrust through with a 

mini Ilo-itioo mn lo TK *1 I’™'" of 

atcomtvmiinont ol f^l G,lo,i riLi pmper 

‘crvcil m nuie* Vl^ntphSie.^' taslefnlJv 

tQivanl I rcventinz inliaistinn 

)<K“trv 1 it aeliul fl di ran^‘? mOTPjv 

m th hloratorj " dcmonstntwl 

IS a »ens.' of^wciriiinK *‘an'l'''^p!ai **?" 

d rtol<>.l.u romrvvnems Thett" 

Ii'inr v\hn><} mind iv ocniri^l ^ ®‘ ® human 
«-orl ffrlt nn 1 functions^<.ltc?th(m 'ii 

1 contimionslr ,3h. 


attention and w ith winch it was never meant to 
be concerned 

, The bods functions more harmonious]} when 
love dominates the mmii than it does when hate 
ro^ bimilarh when tenderness joy luappme>s 
and tho wai in feelings of sympathy and comrade- 
I unquestionably the 

SiWefw wcrlv more easily and more 

1 feelings and emotions are at 

^ organism Compare appetite 

‘‘loo® or a eroiip 

®r game with congenial 
unpleasant session with somc- 
one we dishl e and distrust 

r>la\ laughter amuse 
Srf\ 7 childish silliness areas 

'rorkiDg of the bods as 
Sf fil^ pursuits Ihey oil the bcurmgs 

the mind decrease friction 
“ nUL f Ik machinery run more sinoothl} 

Une of the functions of art m ccBcral is to 
KjtlSl """Irons Think of 




Willi Holland 




nn "llO ^iS^atoIr 

on n vi«t7 Peking TJnirersity went 

Hft (r.nLn'S ^ Poimm Rolhod at liis homo 
nnfw “f “le ineeliiiB m 

lonn»,„ ■‘Vnffojiiif from which tho 

following pnssngo is taken 

ago^niiarteVn’ii'" ' ontiosilo father Rollaml 

SmIio nisi™“of''“ )e°^"S! 

liisliSTSXe, fi'’™'’liet In the imimacj- of 
him ielor^ by rilnll'^ n? fm"" oinli 
foiJnr nm »k»7i fipst of di'ciplcs Iq pvcit land 
mine to strivn mn 0®'' hope and defer 

inspirat^n of jus ide ’'‘® 

manki d Ilia ois manifestoes to 

siSn rShtoi l I'fc '*'» “Ilf ficiini like him 

mind ^ foporior min of universal 

■»nd whow fighter for tnifh* 

oppivs^U a rldco for all tho 

11.0 wj to whieh I belong is 

of religion I want'll?^"* a **‘® ^rst attribute 
knshna nnd 7?5ir,i ‘Int messngc m Hama 
Mnsliina and Ilindn^^ the l;«ok from 

follow ?®"»o att- ready to . 

niam M a rei?L"inn * i ”"”1 lore I Comratt 
It maj succeed^ m n malornl forces 

'ts r.Kimenfifion^nf typo of society fiit 

not irormit nlav f!f?i^« ‘‘“d >ts nntcrial code do 

ROnI ogiUMt tlio eiiCTmehin*^ preserve the 

»orId k\e n®cd of a matenal 

0 recover the mysticism of tho 
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■the political fiilure of iuiope ind Fnrope'in 
Imperialism and he has been so kind is to 
send us a reprint of his article The tittle 
of his aiticle is Fnrope iMargts toi ou 
raeurs ' — Purope broaden thjself or die 
All that follows IS an eloquent commentary 
on this text M Holland discovers, no signs 
of the immediate broadening of the Ftiropean 
“spirit It IS still absorbed in its plans of 
self aggrandisement He subjects the the Pan 
roropeao plan of ^I Bnand and Count 
Coudenhove Kalergi to a devastating criticism 
But perhaps the most eloquent passa'^e in 
U Rolland s article is that which deals witli 
the revolt of Asia against P uropoan domination 


■whidi from end to end covers al>out a flunl of 
the Old Continent 

The question will arise tomorrow it has 
arisen to-daj \\ here are Gaston Piou and his 
friends gom^ to stand— with the Great God 
RiAber Hanked bj all lus pantheon 
and his liolj liarem— the Goddess of Libertj 
opmtual Pnligluenment Art Science Progress 
Civilization •' Or with the creat brothers Asia 
and Africa trj ing to snao their clia ns ^ I will 
have no sido-stepping When the du“I starts— 
wtiick the blind selfishness of Europe makes 
ine\ itable— w hat soldiers w ill docileh 
wip the adventures of Fiirope to combat a world 
iigntiDg foi independence 


But that is not all Another conflagration is 
jiamiog outside our doors To charm her vounp 
ftS b Inicht errant 

UMlon Rio 1 IS h!is botroM ed tha (om ol a i rett) 
^irl oi 1/S9— the Goddcas of Reason with her 

' Is prettj featores 

inder that male- m The rost of the world knoTO 
her tiger sno It Tiie democracies of to-daj ate 
j vampires These beasts 
of prej have divided the carcass of the earth 
Tlicii atpemo is iranion?e Thej ioLo theiiiSrel, 
w th the told and blood of people* twenty times 
more numerois than thev The British lion i.« 

fehS tom h,™ "«' '“n 

kVn!i“ ll'fs" 'r' StmS 

And the creat Asiatic rac-es -vcci t nn i „ 
or atterantmc a renaissanw o? rteir o tk« 

m 

on” I''' 'nn <'■<• cStSJS. 

''lrK.f'°SSrm’' uSl Th""™' Invn imlurlSfv 


I Will Not Be v Soiiur 

myself pledging no one else I ut 
pledging all of mjself 1 will not be such a soldier 
r nn>^ It j on enter upon this monstrous struggle 
i will march against 5*our despotis/>^ and voir 

■’uj brothers >»V' t In^him 

oppreSSsO>46^ploite<l' 

nt!!i2 ^hich you Ijmgl; 

civilization itself o 
ftf civihration— the unhinited protres 

nLii smrUJf^a vita 

hour to be ennehed 'ewed b' 
JJ® and moral coDtrilwL of thes' 


.moral coDtribTThfc- of tnesi 
through centuries of rapin' 
from them their golflrTV-'l hole 

Loi ■^'SatoroSlziKr’'* 


A BioTiur ti TOE OienEfvspn 


clJi, ‘hat this luighB 

aw «l fi humanity can still U 

foln^ ,m Vk^!, 1 am too near deatJi 

linin '®.L. ^ ‘0 ‘he IT & & R ol 

Asua of Sun Aat and 
»ne ’ I am (^ly one 
Si *k But that man in and hi^ 

voi(i ^ ^P‘P® 'a the West tie 

f ° Chnstophes and the Cotas 
wwk^nl fko ^'^®®,,V’Orker brother of the free 
to a ^ivpUli I J ‘0 open the way 

preiud^^^fUi^”'' of the vokes and 

I rejuaicosj or race caste and cIos" 


To Fdboie 

Wpd“:^l^ko^ Broaden Europe or die*' 

8tifhnM.,,^«?f forces on earth ' ’lou ar 

ow bSt' moded liberty cap tier 
Itw^e and °TP'‘ Tear it off 

tomorrow*^*^ And the PP^ntry is 

this daj ^ ^ ancelu' lun, alrcadv rung oirt 



War Ues 

The part that propaganda played in in 
{laming hatred between mtion-> is icletrcd to 
by the Rev J R ilacphail in Ttif \oung 
mm of India Burma, and Ceylon 
la the -war days p-orle were niad 
hate aad tear and all the tim" (\Q’eromeat told 
Ues about tho encmi la order to inflame me 
peoples madness still further }“ ‘beae pner rajs 
mrely no Bnton can Lear the wnnU 
-sirooucs’ without shame Ho" many stones ^ 
handless babies and eniciB^, 
mvfiied.^ —awrculated and boLeved which sano 
scoffed at' Again 

LtJitjTitTw^^inh It was deliberately conceal^ 
that ihe was oirryiog ammuaition and e»err one 
laprcftt Untain and Amcnea 
uidieuation After the 'N ar we Jouad tlftt J*®fVui 
Wa olaaed with and how sick and s^d we feU 
That\» war was aImi 

Biotives 1 iiiitrcQastaatls arpi^leil to by the lowest 
methods It tho tmtfi hail Iwn known or it 
WOt*^h^«ea allow eil to thiok or tf the 
for a moment that the 

1 1 1 hke themselves, the w y wuU of 

' w™"Er':i» 'US i;.- 


Uunnsawar mO't ot inv 
«pnie rcbpoot for their enemy ami 
s^cction One inaa whw'O h&alth ii» “ 
recovered from hi-, w-ir «o]un^told 
wavin the tiahtirs Imc when he 
\mi/«itv* came tliroiiah and lie |.‘5f7h„ ’Ind 

throe cheers for the Ocr uan- as if it were . 
of a lootlall match 

and we all know that the bishcraul^nt^ hmi 
to send, orders into the front Imv tf^ib enemv 
tho troop-, to fratcroi/e w'th th' «emv 

Buvsoneof theoombatanM and the maj^^^t 

non-co ubftlants, are thoronuhb . 
dtinrs a sonoiis war I' hate and .. 

Wivve ani mil of «'‘e enemy and will 

K\f"k7« »s;> uS-'S , 'f . » 

. -fi ' Mr-ura- 

•u.tilcl Ih, te«n.fn».o .-r' K;, 

wmed to the tc--t to N’ ««! 

U a man siicse-^fod that there m-sht te W PW 
in any t.crm-Tn or that there wa- mn 
O ertiiany winnmir ’ he wre- d nounctsl as a 
•o hw CKintry 


The Crisis in Islam 

the Ulcutta Recieii bas a very mttrest- 
in' article on the present tendencies m Islam 
b> Mrs T 11 'Veir m course of which she 
s.ay3 

flas thu> reformed Liam, winch m iL letinmn^ 
w.t mat observe in the most diverse pLicea of the 
lrfrEL.S"»rld re.llr .Ull a toU to the o.m. 
of Islam or is it to return to the dictum of L«m 
( romer in truth Islam no lower The h^oal 

“K' 'fJt oK“Mt. Ifo 

td'S'S../!. S. 

?TO 2Sl tulhowro '“'JS 

tfreatm-ass of ihoso who have 
5^btl^> Ic inclined to -I'e in the ideas of refom 
which ccrtainla c-onfossodlj or not milude the 
^ndon nent of iho Islamic law a dcfretiOQ from 
fhe rei'TOoth of unhehef is now a-dajs 
ceneralb in disputitious theolosnci! circles maao 
S^tti fre-dj and rashly anil all the more *o just 
K,vmi it tistulli has not much seriora ewet. 
An^l^-mc » ilitla made it is not ulen aen 
t^noiilu loraalh Islamic Church is onginall} 
STfnidamcntilb one with the ‘'W' « 
cxolied any d htiito orsrimsaiion of its own to 
Mamme any such reptixu-h and it nowstjm deal 
».iih It eoerpreticalli ^ the name of jloslim 
J^oot ercfisc^l to prKlicallj anyone 

KvN Sd declarer himself a Muslim In 
wl^uon the fonnder. and Icsvler^ of llodirn^ra 

were men a.auDsl whom ma nly l^wuse of hoif 

respected ixT-ilion and partly t.^u o of thw 
OTdmbted riei> the frcnij of 
Eollrcakout They theui'claw did not wash to 
Sii themselves out-s d« the Islamic ihurcfu nor 
^ the church thi will the iviwer or tho 
i^raw a dividiciclim between itself ard them 
Therefore tharks to a tertun elo-tinty due to 
iVa verv of » hierarchical oqmnizaiion of the 
Surch the lustifi ntion of Meskrtusm -seems almMt 
from th' K.«incicp to t-e in rrmcirle ensured 

***T?i^ sure there w no poasitlc doubt t^t 
Modettusm me-ans a wile breach with the kIcm 
iV ifi.m hiihArt.s reirarded as bmdiOK and certainly 


Modettusm means a wile breacti witn me wcm 
nf Lslaitt hilherto regarded as bmdioff and certainly 
^ does tl e Modeniism of the comrarativelv 
inoslerate Mahabi culture hardly loss than that 
of thcv.e who think more ceasi«tently and tecard 
le^^v in terms of ‘histoncaJ development tor a., 
■we have clearly 'een they al' in a prea'cr or less 
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degree abandon the Islamic law which hitherto 
was held to bo the essence of Islam But the 
wholo imposing stnicturo of the Islamic system is 
EO cpESfitutcd that when one part gives way the 
whole threatens to fall That fact ls brought home 
to us when the Turkish reformers reject hiitoncal 
Islam and go back to original Ishm ’ It really 
means nothing ehe than tlie giving up of the 
IsW civilization of the Middle Ages and if 
Lromer, m bis famous pronouncement has 
that ID mind then ho is right but oven if this 
civilization bj the fixity imposed upon it bj 
blamic law has been w rapped up in the cloak of 
religious consecration still in reality it never was 
he essenw and heart of Islam It is 

seen rather tho outward form 
than the mner meaning and only too frcnncntiv 
mistaking tho onefor *the 
other Islam is also religion religion to ,k t JfZ 
core a religion which is not only a aSl^on 
outward ceremonies but one which is 

towards God and the world 

The Indian Communal Problem— A Solution 
Professor Radhakumud Mukberiec has 

b t” tte 

oest solution of the communal nroblem m 
Indnto be to conclude mmonfy lre"l,S 
on the lines hid down by tlic La^rS 

SiiS to »" «'>' 

concludes by say, “"0 

«fipl'(ation3’’ol“°the “scliem” ""i 

oromlL S'aT*,,;? 

Bi-ngal and Punjab "where citept 

a ramonty which forms a «“ 

of tho population as teomwl w 

more than 15 per ^ . *•>« L^ue 

IS much higher* Population which 

hx.^, by tholSuoXr ^i^nonr"’" 

w here" the w hole o/'lDdia"'i, ‘ .P^blom 

tbe Mo>Ieins form about Vfo^th^?if°t^ of which 
ri®?al’!;?o “df^SnuB'S'S," I™®! »d 

or an> resonod number of saita m **°*i‘°*^*0 
Ihoj aro entil ed onlv to u c IVri 

ISllf 

cioote.10 „,k “o“"ss 
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J irovmces without anj reserved reprcocntatioa 
or themselves in the Legislatures or statutory 
gparantees as to the number of seats they mast 
obtain m tiio Logishturo through tlio avenue of 
the common electorate 

W) pie Hindu minorities in tho tw o province* 
afor^id aro however entitled to the full protection 
of their language their religion and their racial 
characteristics their social customs and personal 
law They can even claim denominational schools 
out of public funds if they can produce suilicicnt 
number of pupils to take advantage of them 
40 m tho case of primary schools and 300 for 
secondary schools 

(<■) If m any local area within the province a 
Muslim minority appears to be numerically 
larger ttou 20 per cent of it» population it will 
lie entitled to all the three kinds of protection, 
lii^istic, racial and religions on the Ime® 
indicated above 

</) Similarly if the Sikhs who form onh 
about 11 per cent of the population of the Punjab 
and thus fail recognition as a legal minority, form 
more tlum 20 per cent in certain lo^rs’as.^ero 
they will be entitled to full protect'« 0 ‘ 4 ^^^ated 
awve and to denominational schoolb ptlfposea 
of the training of their children in their mother 
tODcue and religion from public funds* 

Ihe bikh position has been made clear b“ 


the Sikhs will withdraw tlieir demands for 
separate electorato or any reserved or jvmirhted 
representation if. the whole of tho 
tnrown open cfjuallj to all creeds and communities' 
tor bnilaiog up a genuine democracy on the basis 
Ota common electorate or constituencies represent- 
ing only localities or special interests 

the whole of Indii 
creed or community will decinie 
gainst communal eloctonite- 
which IS the very negation of 
and IS entirely incompatible with 
rantradictory to any form of p/dar 
tRjveraraent or Dominion constitution 
India *^*^**®^ policj stands pledged to grant to 

nt 'lili the different communities and minorities. 
Parli, llustuns Christians Sikhs, 

I « Indians and Depressed Classes rise 
befom of the oc^ion and placing country 

^ achieve for their 

motherland a sound stable and strong 
* common citizen hiR 

or her manj races and eommunitie^ 

everv th® Inw and constitution of 

OTmm..n-Jt 1 ° ‘he world carrv their 

beyond their Je^itimato 
tfeiu^nn administration to split 

®°.'-hODS and thus pormmentiy 
uistigure and disable the entire b^j joluic 

A Board of Economic Enquiry 
iiMggestion for an economic generd 
w not new Something hke thi* has 
fnA and sngges 

*ea lor India. In connection with this sub- 



INDIAN PFRIODICALS 


]»ct. thare «■> an article in the Indian Journal 
of Feonomie^ \}S Mr J TV Thomii Prmcipil 
Hailey College of Commerce Ijahore on the 
wortiDg of the Board of Fconomic Inqniry, 
Pan]ab which is particnlarly interesting 

the present moment there scema |o ^ 
ccnsiderable interest displayed ‘“.the nutstmn ^ 
tn whether it 13 desirable to set np m In^ 
Economic AdTisorj Councils on lines 
these which have established in 

tnes. The recent visit to India of Sir whor 
Siller the Economic Adviser to he 
hation. Genera, has prolablv stimulat^ thu 
in'ercst and freauenl requests are mane tor 
information as to the origin and co.n-stimtipn Qj, tj^ 
Board of Economic Inquur 

a**er I cht are usudly referred to *ho ar^cle 
Prof Jlyles wrote for 3 

ofEconemKS in January 192 j (Tol \ J 

-FP.24fi-491 but as some of the >«foma^n 
«ontuo“d m that article is cow a little 

itnvvnr %Thap3 be inadTisal le to revi^^ the 

rev,i>o-»» establishment of the th»ra me 

obiect^fHSS^vicw and the ^orl. which it 
done ID the last decade It i" .IJ«s>Wo 
ensiaal article mav not 

of th* present note and for that r^on * 

certain amount of repetition of *he infoiro^oo 
«n»a^r/; *.wProf Myles article may f< f^Pi^ . 

The i’^urf came Into l-ms at the ®; 

the Government of ‘he rropocc n the yw 
WlVwhrn it was thonaht desirable to .nqmre 
into r«-*«Qomic conditions of U 

It was felt that some permanent tody ebouw t« 

«t uo to undertake economic resoM^in ‘he I I 

and Goreinraent agreed to the matter 

the Oommittee appointed to inquire into the g ^ 
that It was hiahlj de«irat!e to e«‘ahl 'h a biaoa 
mj ikard of Rural Ec^oS®'^, at its 

Puniab this Staadios Board ‘0 J’® 

d«pUal an annual allotment of funds for 
«rsriditure of th** payment of 
encoSaaement of investigations and the pu 

** Tte wnstilntioQ of the 
as to .ecure the co-operatioo ofcfflcials aoa 
officials and was thoroughly ,0* the 

people who were likely to be The 

economic development of «oine 

original ccnstilulion is still m for« 
raoditications appear to necessary in 

Boird should deal 

urban section was added and me » .prented 
Oommicsioners of ‘h®, . tKot are 

w-cfScio Chairmen of ttie tw® . s^wTiitiire 

23 other memt ors n'„ the Director 
lodnstnes aods Public o?Factones. 

Co-operative bocieties tlie aprKnlinTal 

, tk. rrote.„r of ABn^limo w of eSdici. 
ColWe at Ljallpnr, and the Profe*^ ^ 

10 the I’unjab LmveiMtv *3^ nomn»‘®d 

cffii'io the remainiiiff 10 tnlere<ted in 

« follows —two oflicu-Us wl o a Qf^,y,gaj, one 
F^inomics and sitatistics b5^. Reeistnrof 

official from his departrjent by me ^ 

Co-operative Societies, fourlj m , Uimtor of 

the^ ‘Punjab Lmrersitj ‘Jl® ‘f ’gSvenSrat of 
Public Jnstruction and seven 1} w 
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wlmm one ki. to le » 1“™'“' 
the nominated members is three F®-’” and t e 
Board has power to co-opt not more than four 
^ttional Ambers to serve for a period of not 

*”°'fhe*hmrtms o^the Board aro f®'!®’®^ . 

1 to lay down lines of economic investigation 

2 to c^nlmto tho results of economic 

3 to**encourage and direct economic study 
and research and 

4 to publish economic matena! 


Roman Alphabet for India 
Mr A C Woolner writes in TVie Fi/m- 
talional Bei me on tho problem of applying 
the Roman alphabet to Indian languages 

Hoccntlj rtiero has been some discussion m 
.ha iv^ on the use of the Roman alpha^t 

'SoFifS™oi”« 

Vb«?i "Sisks’ ffffi 

two other systems of ®®S?'^g.i^tic.^pre- 

ssrri? U '’i« ss s 

,"i’ s irw'"?S i; 

■“it ;k'.s w SvTto djkk Thk n.™ 

alphabet was first used for this .^y 

ra!» "‘rr 1 

®^The ^rof the Roman lettp wa^tended 
to ^be only introductory to t^ correct ® ® 
i.f «n^hpr Bvstem That is an artificial use of an 
S p“hlt ve?y different in character to the vanous 
tCt ona of the Roman characters that have 
ro^e la Europe where they have been 
adaefed (with a sparing use of accents) to various 
Iao<nBige3 as different in character as Spanish and 
Folr^^Mt to mention non Aryan languages such 
as l2«qoe and the language of the Lapp« 

** IW ‘other words Ind an scripts have been 
/ninjW^lfd with Roman letters (with many 
a«?nt=)but little has ^en coctnbufed to the 
SJSticn of wntirg an Indian language direetlj 
with Homan letters m a convenient form By 
convenient form I mean a form that rould be 
5,1- by Indian speakers of the language 
latter a little practice of eour'el and easily repro- 
rfr ce / bv typewriter printing pre'S and telegraph. 

The mam problem in view is the u'e of the 
Itojcan alphabet to represent a mwJern Indian 
language The transliteration of tjansknt and 
Arabic 13 a d fferent matter It happens however 
ihat San«knt and Arabic words are often used by 
Hindustani writers which have not b-cen thorounhly 
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proposils of Sir Dime! KimiUon for the 
promotion of co operation m Iniln 

Tlielxiu iKiofthe tntnin:! mitifution k to 
pri-pore louns men for ninl iijlift i\ork to 
done with ilio iie'p of the co-oiv'ritue mo\einent 
tor till piirpo still nti vmII I o cticn tninins 
in th 'iioorj md pn ti'o of oo-ormtion nnl 
also will b, made to do azncultiinl work in the 
1 elu^ ml a! 0 to work at the sj innins wheel an I 
hand loom nnl other oraft« For Ihs work which 
n ” on m two areas dn and wet at 

tsolj ir and OosaKa Sir Daniel wantnl Tinaneial 
iisaisUnco to the catent of Hs UO (,00 which 
ar”*'®! troimseil lathe 

Finance Member of tlie Oovemment of India 
that one lo-oportivc inmms Institiito-or two 
al! '? \° foUoaacdoul in 

min c f tatliahcd to tram up <w mana 

mn?e citpwta w ithin this amount is 

into consideration the 
mil If? D'niel aaants to (han .0 each jotini' 
1 I'oardmR and lodsimr The 

point to consider 13 as to 
wen irainea in ino Institute as no one arants 
to^fkpf unemnloved co-operators 

!; “o2 

IS svs; r„; .'.aJrifrHa 

S,3 Si-E 

.nnnt, JP*' Finance Member the reomettA 

SilSISi 

o“E“To'oooo“‘a“'4bedTr 
Sad?7<.ATcSS, “ ‘'"•lopSVSSSg 


The Problem Of Adult Education 

n out m 2/ie Soe 

Senjec Quarterly what is one 
mos tiirgent ,„d vital aeeda of the momL 

te!S»ihe‘b.'6 T.ro~F‘ 

the extension of priraarj ediVcatmn°»^® 

aim of his political life 

period has seen some Ixn^amr, ^®n 

pipils attending primn?^® °=aI, ° i***® ®“®! 
■ho a™». 0, 


I do not lira moment intend to Mud'll that 
this cnt!lml^In for pninara eijucation arts 
iflOpioriHoe or disproporlionato it h Certainly 
sad that >.unici''nt attention has not been drawn 
to the almost entire qI senee of Ktitha thiD* as 
adult (slucilion in this conntrj It is Iianlb 

necov-arj to jviint out csjnX'Lallj id view of the 
iRipindinn cliuig s m our constitution th.it it 
•3 onlj n Jiterato people who can run mes* 
efllcicntlj tJio denioentic machinerj of goaernment 
From n io!jti*aI as well as nn economic 

(•Landpoint ivlult education is undoltedI> "vsential 
*he intorc fa of the present generation 
"h n coinjvirxl to this inipcratiTo need the 
aaaiJalk invhmerj of ndult ednuation in tins 
cotintfj IS doplonl Ij poor Ixitli in auantitr 
nnd iiuliti 


Not onli are the existing fuilitics to f * 

' »* no a'teinpt has 1>een niado to study the 
needs of the Indian position on a pystcmatiti. 
)ka«is and we ini»ht well contrast ihis npatby ot 
the Indian Ooaemment to Iho infarcfii shown Ij 
the llrnish (lorcmment m tlQvj, Jd/ n as 
caidenced Ir the ftppointincnt Ri!lh*-^^iis airo 
01 a «pe<.ni poaemment Committco on adult 
wucation la the Mimsirj of ifeconstniction in 
connection 1 wodd 
ooote the CommiiteoR own admission that 
adult education i» n permanent national nef'ssity. 

, aspect of citizenshin , and 

ilTf® af® universal and iito-long 

i. a I Confcrenco arhichf met 

at I;aiohin:|, m lO’j nI«o rcct^Sliia the 
inipoitanee of this aspect of the educational 
iroi.. I" proa-idmp for a special section to 
ana po«sililities of 

the \dult Fducaiion MoTcmenf 

^ adult education in India i» 

I® includes education of a 
olosela corresponds to univep'ity 
education ciaon to those avho are unalP* to 

** *' of straitened /iieans 

V° workers of inodera 

m the three Rs a.-, well as in the 
olhi« and economics of a healthv trade union and 
® .® movement and instruction m 
clemenlarj hjgicne anj ,n 5 q,j,q features of 

the concepts of citizenship given to Iho large 

Populttion These are 
'‘“d have obtained m turn 
institutional expression m turoye 
extension classes and summer vacatpn 
’^® “«d3 of the first lal-^ 
mcc??lLA°°L^- educational associations 

E Af ‘lio 'second while 

attended to by rural 
agricultural associations 
vi^ ^ co-oporativo societies Ip 

the °.“® cannot but disagree with 

sSith *®*®rpretatiou which Prof Kemp 

,i°r the term adulf 

wh^^A AAf education for those 

tnunm^'\«f^ ^ oprortunities of a imiversitr 

course of their daih 

‘he need or wlo 

gn^ai the need for such 

universities and 



NOTES 


Safe guards and Reservations 


ElTorU are being made m vanoua 
and directions by British imperial diehards 
to see that ilabatma Gandhi does not attend 
the Round Table Conference or. m case 
he does so, to see that before he sets loot 
On British soil he accepts the safe-guards 
and reservations, generally believed by 
Indians to have been formulsted in British 
interests These efforts are being made both in 
nritain and in India in Britain in the press 
on Njo J"*- '^•Qrm and in Parliament. As 
• bos declared repeat^ly 

that he would not attend the R T C unless 
the terms of the truce cooclnded between 
Conffre«a and the Goverameol were fully 
ohserxd and unless there was also a settlement 
of the communal problem, the non-observance 
of the truce terms by some officers la 
Tarwr^nroTinees and the persistence oi the 
»«parati?r^loslem« in their demands may 
be dne in part to the influence ol the 
tmpenahst dieharfa , . i « 

-V British Oflicial wireless dated May 
I** runs as follows 
Answennst a senes of «|uestion3 
elicit in'onnatwa m to the acceptance of 
m Indian coustituton b' Mr Caothi the 

Jor India. Mr Uedsiisood Rno «w.l ttat 
'be nil lished re«nlt of the oonvet^ons 
Lonl Irwm and Mr Oandhi 

coBshtutional d scussions ^creto ^ ril“?$mf®ren«j 
Kheme outimed Ij the Bound Tab e wnurroM 
Ml that It wi, cspUcitlyreccsm'-f^tbatJ;^*^ 
federation and Indian resron'ibilitv ww ra 
•esscQtal lawt of the s.iieme. so al-o wn. «nu 
pservatioas or safe-guards m the |“‘S”?frurg 

lalu for such matters as defenw anu«. 

npy witiea and tho ho inciil credit ot inuia. 
“^Congress under the leidersbip of ''\»b“‘roa 
t-andbi would bo prepared to accept only 

afe^,aaT^l^ and reservations "b'C*! wu 

be shown to be clearly and soluy •«> t*'^ 

'nterests of India. But Sir 

‘dmits of two interpre'ations. rrt. ^ 

re*etvation3 or safe guards formuUt^ 

m the interests of India, or that ouy , , 

Mfe-guards or reservations would bo co * . . 

aa essential part of the 

oonld he proved to bo m the . .t 

India. Indians would not object to 

»'*o ond interpretilion 


British diebards have been trying to 
male out that the safe guards or rpservations 
aro a settled fact— that they ciuuot be done 
away with or altered 

But \Ir C Y Chintamani one of the 
delegates to the R T C publicly stated 
some time ago that whatever had been 
hitherto accepted at that Conference had 
been provisionally accepted I cable, dated 
I/mdoB May Ih gives that to he the 
opinion also of Mr \ 55 Srinivasa Sastri. 
another delegate’ 

Mr Sastn m bi« sweth jiointed o it that every 
member of tho Kouni Table loofereacj had given 
only his provisional assent to its decisions and 
had left himself free to reconsider the sit ution 
Therefore it would not b<. sumisiaj; if the. new 
romeis to the Conference should be auMOiis to 
discuvs evorj thing afresh. 

The opinions of Hr ChmtaQiani and 
Mr Sastri ere admittedly entitled to am 
credence But it is not necessary to rely 
on their testimony alone For m the odicial 
report of the Indian Round Tible Coafereoce, 
It Is stated that 


Agreement is only Provisional” 

The official report on the Indian Round 
Table Conference from l‘>tli November 1^30 
to Pth January IffSl containing Sub- 
committees reports Conference resolution 
and Prime Minister* statement, presented 
by the Secretary of State for India to 
Parliament by command of Ills Majesty, and 
published by the Oovernracot of India, 
uatorally gives the fir*t place to reports of 
Snb-Committec No 1 dealing with Federal 
Structure The sewnd report of this Sub- 
committee signed by Lord Sanfeey states th- 
sife-guirdi and re'Crvatioos. This self -arae 
report contains on page U, paragraph 2 tho 
following passage 

II must bo clearly understood th.at although 
aetw meat has teen reached ty a inapntj of the 
bubaConinntteo on many important matters 
ajrremrnl ts onlj yronriwuf ani ec^ry 
womhfr folloKtd tne example of Lora /uai hnj 
uho taid that l/i« unrf'rylin</in7 na</ Loi from 
. — II I. — mtmfers 
. eornflf'f proiosnts 
‘tituUoii io mcrlifj orc/oiijt 
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<inj }ron4iQnil assent thci night haif hitherto 
gncn Eutu membei of the Sub ( ommiltee 
leserieaio I tm^elf the light of modifying hi* 
opinion teforc the final ^neti re n lompleted 
This tl e attitu 1“ of British and In I an membei « 
alike (Italics ours Ed 31 R) 

Nothing can be clearer ind more con 
clustTe than the abo\e 

The doubts of the most sceptical shonld 
bo set at rest bj the Resolution adopted by 
the Conference nninimously at the final 
Plenarj session 1 eld on 19th Jannaiy 1031 
which contain'! among others the following 
words. 

The CoufereoLe sitting in Ileurtrj Session has 
rixenod ind noted the Reports of the nine SuV 
(-/Ommittee-) submitted bj the Committee of the 
whole Conference with comments thereon 

IhebC Reports proiisoiil Dough tfej are 
together with the recorded notes a taciied to them 
afford in tlie op nion of the Conference material 
of the highest N-aluo for usc m tlio framioe of a 
constitution for India embodying as they do a 
substantial measure of agreement on the mat n 
ground j Ian and iiianv helpfu' indications of the 
point* of detail to be fiirthei pursued tllalics 
ours Ed MR) 

If anybody really thiols that alter so 
much sufforiDp and sacrifice on the part of 
miUions Mahatma Gandhi the greatest of 
Indian leaders would a„ree to go to 
1 ondon to fill m some minoi details id 
a scheme of quite fractional self rule wc 
cannot congratulate such i person ou the 
possession of eien an iota af common seo<!o 


Glaring Inaccuracy in Education Report 

report on Education m India m 
19-7 29 Mr A II Mnchenzie Ofticiatiog 
hducational Cominissioncr with the Gomn 
ment of India gave a tabnlai statement on 
page 7 m whlchit was recorded thatin 1927 
Calcutta University had 17^0 8tadent«i m 
UmverbiU Departments and ‘’.390 stadenls 
in athhaUd collets Ihe cotrospondioL 
table in the same officers loport foi 1U‘’8 ’ll 
states tl.l 1.I2S >9 Calcutt, Umicisit) 

and jnas atndenl. ,|r,,,,ted eollcsea 
H Mr Mackenrie^ tinures are correct, 
then one innsl conclud. tint, m the course 

the C.lciilt. Uni.ersits tl i numi er of students 
had decreased fiom ’7 390 to » 9 ‘»k 
this a fact ' 

Irom.tlK two liblo* m tlu two 
are learn further that the number of memfe 
of tl c teacInuK elair m colle»es alHnted £ 


the Calcutta Umversiity was 1 168 in 1927 29 
and 1268 in 192S 29 In other words though 
these colleges lost 24 402 students in one 
year they had to iurtensc their teaching staff 
by 100 for such a phepomenally diminnhed 
number of students ' Again in 1927 29 
colleges with 27 390 students turned out 2404 
graduates but in 192b 29 the same colleges 
with only 292b students turned out 2o84 
graduates i e 280 more graduates on 
account of the unparallelled decrease in the 
number of students' * * 

Another point requires clearing up 
Calcutta University Departments are stated 
to have had 1,720 students and 303 teachers 
10 1927 28 and 1,171 student* and 200 
teacher* in 1928 19’9 This means that 103 
teachers were cashiered in 1928 1929 becanse** 
student* bad decreased by 949 , on m 
other word* each of these 
to teach on an average le*s**TOm^ t'lree 
student* ' 


Not ‘Bharatam, But Bhrataram * 

On the eve of the celebration of 
bantiniketan of the 70th birthday of flifl poet 
Rabiudranath Tagore he was intetCK ed by 
i repiesentatne of The Amnta Btvar 
Patida lie was asked seieral questions 
One question and the poet’s reply to it are 
printed below 


•Wfcwaoom wnatho coDsiUer* to lie the flut' 
fiLt "i juncture the poet replied 

to saj lie could 

au I ho himself believed nn^ tried 

to act lip to lie co/tmued 
°®t mj. sphere The bi? potiuca! 
auction* arc not for me to soI\p All that 1 know 
a that as au Indian 1 ought to put forth all mV 
‘d„ sentimental homa^o to a 
amlica jlmUer India who is an abstraction biitJn 
imoo to do good to ameliorato the lot of an raaoj . 

m P«''er “ti" 
the woixl inc*sa,» 
'3 this — Dont Ict^ali 
tut sentimental oiitbK^ 

MiQu'»h*'*nl*^n acticn \mi liavo Iwff* 

I|‘oae aiataram let Bandt- JIataram 

U wavin-'^iili^’'®'^. Bbntaram Neitli r 

aUotw ® "Phonal ILa, nor bj spinning your 

tetto., 

pipers printed outside 

rTnriun ®eeu the intemte 

n'* enl'rety ur in purl the 

IS lure been P^ntt^l 

'"’“'“t'"” thus iintine the poet' 
su„eeslion ilonseiisicil Hhtu one shout' 
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“Bande Uataram ’ it i» meant that ho 
salntes the 'Nlother (lodial It he 
shouts “Bande Bharatam instead he 

salutes the same entity, India So to snbsti 
tute one cry for the other would bo to 
mate a distinction without a difference 
Rabindranath Tagore is undoubtedly a poet, 
bnt he is not quite innocent of logic or 
devoid of common sense Vet on the 
assumption that he exhorted his countrymen 
to shout “Bande Bharatam ' instead of 
“Bande llataram ’ he has been subjected to 
solemn criticism even by some responsible 
and able editors 

What he wants is that instead o* 

^.mental onlbursts addressed to a deihed 
abstraction or figure of speech his 
X coni'^jjK-‘**^onld salute sbould adore 
tbeir a«wr^(i;iratarani) in the pracUcal 
*ay of actual service rendered to them 
Many who do not know him think ol 
him not as a man who sleeps little and 
devo.e 3 his waking hours to work as he does 
bnt merely as a man of dreams vi>ioos and 
abstract ideas lying snpinely on his back 
all «r\;iij2ng They do not know what has 
been aS^s being done practically in bis 
ealates for his tenants and in many a village 
in the Birbhnm district m which bantioiketan 
and SriniXetan are situated Among the 
tillage crafts practically tou''ht nod en 
couraged under the auspices of _wo >i»va 
bharati Village Reconstruction Depmtmcnl. 
botKhancl spinning and hand weaving 
inclnJed We have purchased nnd usea 
xanous kinds of cloth produced by bn 
nitetan spinners and weavers Of coureo 
other village cothge industries are also 
taught and encouraged Village «amtation. 
maternity work and medical relief rcccirc 
practical recognition ilaoy credit 
arc at work in the neighbourhood to neip 
villagers The poet is practice m 
ois outlooC He has not the least ^ 
pugoance to nhateier will bring prospenly 
health beauty and joy to the vilhgw of 
lodii He IS only a-ainst making 
of the spiQQing wheel the national flag or 
,*ny other paraphernalia of mechanical o 
m«ely sentimental ritual of '*»bonali m 
Ho docs not dislike flags as such lus 
villige JMals (“Boys with a beU 

imposed Duty ) have a significant uv, oi 
their own. 

From Gandbuis interpretation ol 

Sicaraj It 13 clear tbit the mere ab-^cnce ot 
ealernal restraints is not synorymous wim 


his idea of freedom This is true of Tagore’s 
idea of freedom also Tagore no doubt, 
think:, as other people aUo generally do 
that freedom implies the absence of restraints 
imposed from without Bat this is not 
enough It is clear from his writing that 
thero° must bo inner freedom also born of 
enlightenment self parification and so t 
control bach freedom cannot bo attained only 
by hand spinning and flag waving as such 
Whethor hand spinning and hand weaving 
alone can solve India s poverty problem or 
even merely the problem of clothing all 
her people need not bo discussed here 
Bat nssammg that they c.e one may observe 
that, thou-'h food and clothing and shelter 
may suffice for man s animal existence man 
does net live by these alono So the tra® 
servants and children of tbe Uotherland 
are they who help their brethreo and sisters 
to live a full inner and ootet life 

It has been objected tbit the poet has 
given bi3 opinion more dogrostically and 
Imphitically and in a more unqualified form 
than was necessary May be But the 
meaning and qualifications were fio obvious 
Moreover when slogans like Spin and win 
Swarai aro u ed it is not considered 
necessary to divest them of emphasis vigour 
and dogmatism and to qualify them with 
addenda and »fs and bute 

Tagores visit to Persia Postponed 
Ills Majesty the King of Persn had some 
time a-m invited Rabindranath Tagore to 
visit Persia Recently he sent a long 

telegram repeating the request The poet 
therefore sent Dr All one of the officers 
of SnmketiD to Bombay to make the neces 
sary arrangements for sailing on the .1st 
May But in the meantime he fell ill and 
tbe proposed visit had to be ahindoned for 
the present , ,u . j 

It 13 a raitter for rejoicing that tbe Indian 
poets word md work appeal to men of all 
races all failb« all ranks and alt kma-, o! 
political opinion^ For in the realm of 
polibcs thongh monuchism and soviet rule 
are as poles asunder, the poet receives 
felicitations not only from monarchs but also 
from Soviet Russia thongh when in Moscow 
be d d not conceal his opinion ot methods 
of violence On the occasion ot the poets 
70th birthday Prof F N Petrov President 
of the Society for Cultural Relations, 
0 {j his warmest greetings 
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him adding Dear Poet I wish you 
continued tiappj years of creative 
work benefiting India and humanity 
Cultural workers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republic wish all success to your 
great educational work for renascent India 

Preparatory Meeting For Tagore Septuagenary 
Celebration 

That Rabindranath s word and worl 
appeal to men of different races ranks 
taiths and occupations was evident also from 
the meeting held last month at the Calcutta 
Unncrsity Institute to appoint a CoramiHee 
to mate the necessary preparations for 
celebrating the corupletiou of the 70th 
year of his life We do not remember 
to have ever seen such a large 

representative gathering of Calcutta citizens 
1 uropean and Indian 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sa4ri 
^Jii “ Bengal s oldest living and 

still active savant and author was elected 

0 preside The Pandit .aid of the PoVt 
in the course of his speech 

rareatase UesaM %Mth •«>'>« 

competence blessed ■with mteTwtn^i^ '”*** 

of a high order and a 

Wins to liavc design^ hm for 

liaa cl osen and the m^sion i, J i , *''® he 

Nahire from soc etv Trorn edimt/m 

early associations ile has a his 

for himself »«t for h,3^ountn"^.na''T 

a'cl! lie has lived aa . his race as 

U liaa-SeUun a tl,ouia^“{rs‘’S 

Br Itapraiid qpsin ajjjj 

01 'Z «"■'"> Tbe l«,c>a„l 
sail faction and hs own 

Im honoun'd him Uie The world 

have given him wann rewm?^^ of Europe 
ll.a^■o come wherever liolf^ cone m 
npprecate 1 im and to J'®" !”“> to 

Scand rnivia has gi\m him a i me '’'stant 

“But , tho speaker asked wi w t 
countrymen done for him / ^ 


all the lencfits of such 8tud\ hit how have 
thej repaid the benefit 

In ancient India poets used to be rewarded 
in a vanety of wajs The stones ofJIahdasv 
ambassidorsnn and cacn of his vicerojalty are 
current to the present daj When India was 
mrrelled out into smalt states Bhawbhuti w as an 
all India power But that was another India. 
Indu then liad political lower and that makb 
the case of modem India quite dilFerent Even m 
the near past, poets are 1 nown to have gamed as 
tnneh as six crores of rupees for a single stanza 
but these are exceptional instances ftio great 
t^rior organizer and statesman bhivaji gave 5’ 
clepliants for o2 verses of Bhusana Kavi Haranath 
a wild poet liaving siiiandered awaj the wealth 
(.uen to his father ly Akbar gained 10 laUis 
froin the Itaja of Baghelkhand for a single long 
verse but outside the gates of the (palace a blmd 
poet presented him with a single short verse aDc[_ 
he got from Haranath a lakh of rupees out of hi> 
ten In modem Raiputana. lak^asao / 
iDstitution anj poet writing 
from his Raja a hkh 1 know ICavTllt«3'*wrtirardan 
reived two such gifts this grandfather received 
three The lakh pasao was a good means oi 
rewarding poets 

But the Pindit added mtli regrefc. *''6 
have no Rajas here in Bengal to give 
lakhs and asked What are we to do to 
reinrd great poets or our grpe^-epoet 
Rabiudranatli^ His answer was 
These are democratic times e should all read 
his poems Tliat would bo his best reward 
economicalU and mtelleetnallj and above all let 
us Show our appreciation bj demonstrations like 
those that arc go ng to be proposed I et us cele- 
his seveatielU birth anniversary— a prettj 
wuli all heartiifess^^ famine and degeneration 

Mre haraini Ra> the greatest /iving 
Hengali poetess moved the following resolit 
tion 

meeting olTers lU respectful greetings 
w Tagore and couve\ s to lum 
, tojicitations on hi poiupleting the seveatietU 
jear ot u 3 life 

m the course of her •.peecli 
“ij •> en!« i«s‘ 

an^i^i “d leader who hss bC'.n 

Sd {\^l sj mbol of unity of the f.ast 

In supporting the resolution ’\Ir Aithnr 
aicorc observed tint the Poets wnting» 
*'"'® made him a greA 

citizen of the world 

<4ii. n"* the following resolution 

oir Kj \ Ratuan received an ovation 

Bon'^erf^ thn'^ 1 S?*^*^*^ *1 opinion that tho occa 
eh^ld 1 ^ his seventieth ywr 

sectims nt bv his countrymen and 8^ 

af aSfuvS“l';;^^e 
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I’rofcssor Raman observed in the coiifti>e 
of hi3 speech that 


ooantr%meii /or their comparative failure so far to 
nroPOTj appreciate the utility of those institutions 
"id on his birthday celebration they should do 


t-V aarard of the \obel Priz' for literature their lipst to nuke good their default 
pmerally caused di-satisfaction foi mani j,jjg he could to give 

qnosticned the justice , of the aivard H shane to Ins dreams Their further 

was a difficult task to make satisfactory awards V " i ♦ the cordial 

every year for poet- for poeU vi ere rarer msterrlization depends upon 
thin scientists and sockI poet were rarer still If practical cooperation of those in India ana 
arards for literature were abroad who share his ideals 


a century Rat indranatb 


The Maharani Sneharn Devi of llayurbhanj 
Mr \ F M Abdnl Ati Rev Dr W S 
Urquhart, Col Gidney. Sir J C Coyajee and 
many others afso took part in the proceedings 


‘Abominable Religious Bias" 

Vndei the above heading Tlte Miissalman 
of Cilcutta writes 

The Fvemog Citizen of bad the 


Coming to the question of the place 
where the celebration ought to be held 
Prof Raman humorously drew attention to 
the largeness aud other features of even a 
preliminary meeting like the one under notiw 
^ad observed that no smaller place than the 
Rbw/cji would serve the purpose , as 

*he (Nstn^'^^otild cons st of bavins rfars/wM of me rvemotf ';v.'^mth‘'"Noveraber' 

Uedo not think it essential to reproduce 
the long extract from the Gl-isgow papei 
Our readers rasy take it for granted that tint 
jonroal has shown abominable religious bia® 
The Mh <:nliitan s comment on the extract 
•* given below ^ . . 

Tlus Is one of the manj, m tances of how 
bnstian writers molipn Islam and its Iloly 


cclelration 

On rising to second the resolution Mr 
Sarat Chandra Chittopadhyays the popular 
Bengali novelist was the recip ent of pro 
longed cheers He ohsened that It was an 
wpo^iJlSfc task to give a citalogue of 
Rabindranath 8 achievements He was right 
Pot Rabindranith’s is a many sided and 
towering personality of which authorship is 


^ “Victor m Drama ^ll.tor in Romance 
bioudweaTcr of phantasmal hopes and fears 

"I/Ord of human tears ’ Child lover and 
Weird Titan by Ihj .winter weight of jcirs 
As j et unbroken. 

All these epithets and many more evn 


only one though a principal element And Mrfsionory journals 

tven the departments of literature and ,»?« i^tii of misrepreecnting Islam m this wai 

ioowledge which he has touched and adorned ^ „ a pity that a ’b*t deds maimy 

'vonld make a pretty long list In his poem ivith t^Wics should have «ueh abominabte 

toy Indian or British Mussalraan m Great Britain . 
on the editor or publishers of the Glasgow 
uaper for publishing in it a picture of courae 
1 ficUtious one of the Holy Prophet and for 
displaying abominable religions bias m 

...^ov . iddition It may be concluded therefore that 

l>Aly applied to Rabindranath lagore . ,„i,mous duty of any Musalman to 

Mr Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyava made anybody who does such things any 

a practical and quite appropriate ‘nggestion ,sijnient— not m Great Britain in any cose, 

which IS worthy of being given eneci n> alternative conclusions may also bo 

Said he drawn But we refrain from any speculation, 

On thia occasion they «hoii!d r member Itat ibc „bat is the teaching or 

*wo insutuions vvith which R^hmaraEMn the iniuactioa of the Islamic scriptures on 

;l^ly a^^mted t wero Sch matters It is the duty of learned 

dwmi U^ghr^ tx but tiioj were not dr^ 110511013 to enlighten non Jluslims on the 
of fttdmarj people but dreams of the wt«d P^ snbjecL 
' btting ceVbktioo of the, — 

tio insSraSms So called ‘ All Bengal Muslim Conference ’ 

W-hTSdS Vs '■tS «f Mcdtta w„l,s 

been so clo-ely associateel throeshout Oiv ^ V 

daysofhislfe It wa=. not imp«3ible tt^ ‘he 

reel might be Dnr<mg a grievance asom t m- a;ai u 
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ShanUl AI, is called All-Bensal Muslim 
tonference but it appears that no prominent 
51”\=«>>raan from the Mofassil 
of D^'^ca appears to 
attended it It is tlius evident how the 
representative of the Mussalmans of 


be a majority, thongh they had no hand in 
becoming such On the contrary, the social 
polity of the 'Hindus has all along been 
helping to reduce their majority continually 


More Moslem “Delegates” to R T C 
Tlie Jf«<tsfrZ»ion writes 
^fydana ShauVat Ah m the coupm of his 
epeoch at the Mnslim Conference in Calcutta is 
repoitpd to have eTprc«scd the hope that at the 
^xt Wound Tahtc Conference roine n ore Mmlim 
i^presentatiTca of the advanced sdiool would be 
npiiidcd so that our comnnmUv may have some 
also’ Evidently Maulana 
Nationalist Mussalmans 
representatives of tho advanced 
Tniu ^ not represented at tho last Hound 
ihil '®vrp'?"ferenc{\ The Moulana Saheb wants that 
yic Mu hm porniniinity should have some indcpen- 
»n“r Conference Tho 

engcosiion ’s as it should lie. 

'\f b'^’*’Crcr nmsziop to note ihst Iho so 
Sie^t Youth Conference of Calcutta hw 

*lir’}'d have no rcpre«<'ntativos at the 

J'?™? Tnllp ronlcrcrw Tin, onlVpiyiS 

oup lauRhtcr and wo do not take tt at all seriously 


So called Calcutta Muslim Youth Conference 
The Miissalman explains why it has used 
the epithet ‘so-called” regarding the JInslim 
Youth Conference m Calcutta, in the 
following words 


We have used the epithet so called’ before 
the Youth Conference because we find tliat men 
of 5p or GO or over, such ns Hr Abdallah Ilaroon 
of Karachi and Moulvi Md bhafi of Dandoijmr 
uihar seconded or supported resolutions at this 
Conference They are neither yoiiths—wo do no*» 
of «urso. know whether the denotation of the 
word has recently cliansred— nor att^'iey reyienW 
of Cakutta Y\ o do not think arachi 

or Bihar is withm the town of CalcutSTCr withm 
Its suburbs or even withm the province of Bengal 


No "Gelejateo" hr Nindu Mohosabha 

fb„ S ""e’” J'lbeotC Findias porliaps 
!r™ '’“*’»<’JL"»'lnlt>TStcd 10 sooinsihnt ia)ut 
lice to the Hmdns was prevented Br B S 

I T 7"“"' »'*». , no doubt cave Iho 

mJt ?| ' ‘’'7“ o' ‘ko Ilioila Jlahavabha 

• ri^e^r' L nomination was id 

KS, 1 .'aY’”" f F'‘ ' ’‘iVotn' 

(the landitB) individual capacity 
It-.l'.'"”’*'.'!''’ '“’"'Of. tbit all tho four 
Jicv “I'l”"'’?’™ “>■”"> ’•otild trvT 

, -cm t. cccdc, I, . .in’^nioVt'^cvl’i'S 


As for some of the contentions of Dr 
Sbafaat Ahmad Khan, the same V'tpcf tytffis 
Dr Shafaat Ahmad Khan of Allahahacf in his 
presidential speech ot the Youth Conforenco is 
Mport'^I to have said as follows m favour of 

comraiinal olectorato The irench Cawvl-^’^ h?« 
mamtaioM their communal pairttca iQ'^o parha 
®‘, Canada for tnoro thin a century and in^ 
MMd of l ecomirs palionalists they have rcrrained 
wmmnoaiisislhrouphout the period ’’ ButDr Shafaat 
Anmau eonsenicntlj makes no rntrition of tho mfj 
t^t <»TnmuDnl electoratrt is non existent there « 
Tni^l! Durham m his report abi utjlic 

emevy of loict electorate says as follows about 
^ con'stitution provided for » 

^iinon clectonito and it is wclllvnown iS^*t *1!® 
Bntish in Camda oro now on the 
tn^dliret lerms whieh would not liavo t-oen the 

tho rlcavapo which existed I efore the < 
fa^la,- Dominion status to that country hid been 

widened I j the creation of separate electo- j 

ill’ll! eleciorato mhv not Le a 

boiCToitd'^* ‘ts vfheney and potentiality must not 


State’s Neglect and Missionary OpporfonlJy'^ 
wkY i''"® nolhini: (o cay asainst lbo«i: 

no relievo human misery in any form or 
tcniovc linnion ignorance, without any ulterior 
and lower object. But whatever the fortign 
uimsinn roiisionarics’ motives msy be >b 
help edncntional fncilifiM and 
i»«wi Indians as stand in 

fu_» ^ them, the fact cannot be gainsSid 
'fuMbcvcy'ii '"'”>0”'>ry ncliviliK luiT 
Ivhi.n™ 't7 1®”“.'®. ®' Cbri.llnn prcsiy 
from iVn 1 '“ India Ooicmmint Ird. 

eSli.bvd ®' ""'ivb nilciM!' 

"Inlli.lird n annicicnl number of rctiio'' 
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*n<l colleges there wonld cot Invfc been 
either the need or the missionaries’ oppor- 
tonity for eshblishing educational lastitnUoos 
which bare indirectly helped to “convert 
many Indians to Christianity StmiUrly, if 
by a consistent and persistent policy of 
eoconragiQg and building up national 
ladostries, including agriculture and of 
increasing national efficiency, Government 
had enabled Indians to remain or become 
prosperous, there ivould bare been no 
'amines worth the name, and there wonld 
not have been any necessity or opportunity 
for missionaries to “convert famished men 
women and children indirectly throngh the 
itoniack Likewise if from the bestootog 
il British rule there had been a constant 
?QQ-\j^rQp»i.**v,train physicians and surgeons 
vg»n Sltlffg a snfflciont nnmber of 
UMical schools and colleges and to open a 
lufSeient number of hospital* as also to 
‘dopt countrywide measures of saniUliOB— 
tma^s which are not being done even now, 
there would not have been any room for 
vhr»tian nissionaries to start medical 
help indirectly to “conrert 

Bon Christianv 

TbeoreficaHy the British Ooremment in 
iBdia IS pledged to ob«erTe religious 
oeatrality But in practice whatever subsidy 
'* given to missionary edncati nal or other 
institutions is an indirect help to prose» 
lyh^tioa and therefore a breach of reli 
gioN neutrality 

iflilanlbropic work done by missionaries 
^Breases the reputation and prestige of 
Christianity As a set off the neglect of 
Its duty by JJie Christian Power in India 
the educational sanitary medical sod 
economic spheres takes away from the 
reputation and prestige of Christianity 

Mahatmajj s Doctrma of Hindu Surrender 
It u a painful necessity to criticize any- 
thing that JIahatma Gandhi says or does 
ror his ono aim in life is to promote public 
Bat we are obliged by a sense of 
, “ty to differ from him «<jraetimes 
T Bvcently Mahatniaji has inculcated m 
,K a doctrine of Iliodu surrender 

the follower,®. 



a Qindu I say the Hindus would lose notliiog m 
the long run by full s irrender 

The surrenihr advi«ed b> me is not of honour 
but of eirthly poods Tncie is no loss of honour 
in surreudenop scats positions or eraoluraonts 
So far as seats positions or emoluments 
bnng to their holders certain advantages aod 
conveniences they are undoubtedly worldly 
objecU which may be sacrificed if necessary, 
for achieving hnraan freedom or for the 
attainment of some other higl er good But 
we doubt if such surrender is either necessary 
or whether if made it would bring national 
freedom m the wideat and deepeat sense 
nearer Bat let us now consider the doctrine 
of surrender on the lowgr worldly plane 

Surrender of Earthly Goods 
Taking the entire population of the 
country as a whole the number of persons 
who bold apppintaieats in OoveroroeDt 
municipal apd other public offices is a coinpara 
tively soiait one But mair a fittfo makes a 
mickle The surrender of any kind of occupation 
cannot but locrense unemployment anong 
those who surrender ks the occupations 
referred to by Mahatmaji are generally those 
followed by middle class people Heir surren 
der by Xlmdos wonld make the pr blem of 
middle-class unemploymeof acuter among 
Uiodus. This would be the case particularly in 
Bengal wherecbronicuaemplovment has already 
led some yonsg men recently to commit 
suicide Belonging as we do to this part of 
India we are naturally better acquaioted with 
its problems than with those of other parts 
of the country The East India Company 
and its servants at fir t ruined the indigenous 
trade and industries of Bengal as readers 
of the history of the reign of 

Nawabs Jlir Kasim etc know After 
that, private British merchants stepped 
into the field This led the middle-class 
people of this province to take to clerkships 
and other similar ‘‘literate posts teaching 
aod the profession of the law etc. Britishers 
could not and did not occupy the entire field 
of trade ana industry On account of the 
iDCapacity and disioclioatlon of middle-class 
Bengalis lor trade and Industrie* which were 
in great part the result of the fast India 
Company s doings in the 18th century and 
the earlier part of the 19th they (the Bengalis) 
could not occupy even this unoccupied field 
Hence it has been occupied by Indians from 
other parts, who are sot at all to 
blame for doing so This has made 
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posts ono of the nmnstays of middle 
da'js Betiiralis particnlarlj aoiong the Hindus 
lor tho Hindn Bengalis have for various 
reasons taken to Fnglish education more 
Han Muslim Bengalis Now if Hindu 
Bengalis are to surrender this chs;, of 
occupanons unemployment among them 
must inevitably increase Unemployment 
leads to moral degradation and crime also 
\ e are entirely m favour of educated 
Sf their share of 

public posts according to their ability But 
we do not think it is right that any group 
surrender their 
are employments as they 

Tt v,“ ♦ they are Hindus 

It IS best for men of all faiths to get into 
office thrccBh Ih^ door open to^ telept 
AfeoL mworranlcd issumption tbal 

Ss bi°S, T” 5«‘ P»Mrc posts 

unless by special arrangemenfa and accordine 
c nr”S efficiency In SI 

tiS ?nd,!n oompetiliee eeamin-ition for 
tile Indian cisil service ont of the eleven 

plTOs“m orde?^'7 

tSinadanf " 

.0 ^cb“Kn?' t; =?”Ke‘ 

^e£PnS-“f„dS.fl« 

K'” telto °Sdb‘™* 

Sires’ „,;ihe'‘”„,erT‘Z!',,‘‘’ '»»">”'* 

positions cmolncenls ^ elc“‘’'lbrath*Sjf 
preservation of a hiirh stV,;,i though the 
rad moral progress Tro 'Sf f ““™'® 
ivilh material'^ 4ll being l“ nf iKf'"" 
Pa.s on to the bmllt .n,l L 
a.peets of seals positions o“^ ” 

Sntrend., of Only Growing Ont of Capacity 
Jlahitmaji has adn ed tJ o n 

rniVo a full surraiiflfsr bsmi ^ Hindus to 

.^o..ng'r;rerwridXrnX‘b? 
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such surrender IVo do not think it necessary 
to consider further u bother tho Hindus 
would lose by such surrender We are more 
interested in considering whether tho conn 
try the nation as a whole would gam or 
lose by sucli surrender 

lust ns Abraham f incoln «:aid No nation 
IS good enough to rule another nation ’ so 
it may bo said with equal truth that no 
religious community js good enough to rule 
another rtligmus communitj or to manage 
*^clf the public affairs of a country 
mhabited by many religious communities 
Hence it is uecossarj for the good of the 
nation as a whole that the aiTairs of the 
country should be placed in the hands of 
the most capable and the most public spirited 
persons chosen jointly from,,g-'^-“li£^as 
communities and classes by cuiz?by**%i.a«ng 
mg to all these communities and classes 
ims result cannot be brought about by the 
lull surrender of any community to any 
other community * 

n »s perfectly right m saying 

tuat there is no loss of honour m surrender 
mg seate positions or cmolume Dt*y!*' *^ut 
there is lo<s of usefulness and of tSo doty 
and right of serving the counhy Whatever 
the case may bo at present under Swaraj 
membership of legislatures and other repre- 
sentative bodies and humble and high posi 
1 public services will mean 
opportunities of serving tho country m 

various woys >moluments and hoi/Ors 

up But no corom&nity 

or cla'^s should deprive itself of the duty 

ngM and oppoitunity of serving the country 
persons who can do many 

SiSkf e\cellence or even 

iilv S ^lost men can do 

from inclimlion or aplittde aPOw 

b7 ednJ,h '"S’ nil”'"" 

training and nnctiee This 

duty'' riiis'^dlftv T*'’ corresponding 

rf/m/m n mdmdoal is his 

vight to shtpV sense Iso one has a 

mar surrender tl is duty He . 

for^ which ‘^'°d of work 

SEVr" EeirH 

We hnnn have rendered 

extreme case 'Uni. for taking an 

case Mahatma Oandln is tie 
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createst political leader of the countrr the 
snreate^it general in lU non violent and non 
communal fight for freedom He i'» nn^ 
over a grent moral and spiritual teacher 
and a social reformer — through his jonrnaU 
and m other ways Ont of many kindb w 
wort which ho could do he la beat 
for all these binds. He haa been railed 
by God to such wort and so th^e 

are literally his vocation Has anybody 
any right to asV him has he himself 
the Tight to ast himself to gi*e op 
this vocation of his m order that some one 
belonging to a minority community may do 
all those kinds of work which he does ■* 
Would India and the world be benefited by 
h s giving np such work ’ As the minority 
coa5ouiutv**s»whieh is most before the 
publ ^'*jod which Halutma)! also 
ha* most in view is the Muslim community 
let ns assume that ■'labatraaji sarrondeire in 
faronr of MaulmT bhaokat Alt He is 
neaaooed as at present he is the foremost 
Muhammadan leader of the separatist 
Moslems whose activities must have ^yed 
the^ ^*es t part in producing m Oandbijis 
mind 'tfle surrendeiist cornplev Fvery one 
judge for himself whether the Maulaoa 
Saheb will be able to do with equal abiiitv 
all the kinds of work nhich Gandhiji does 
and teach the world ahini^a Orahniaeiia^a 
non commnnalism etc as well as Uananiji 
has been doing , - 

\om the unpaid honorary and tinselhsh 
work' which Oandhiji ha» been doing to 
even the hif’hest kind of saHricd work 
a big descent But no salamd work 
however humble can bo despised ITie wors 
of the judge and the chinkidar of we 
professor and the peon of the 
and the clerk and so on should all ^ 
considered as necessary for the 
civihzed society All paid 
^om the highest to the lowest worthy 
of tespe^ if tliey do their work properly 
*n a spirit of service , ^ 

lor different kinds of work tf'®™ are 
'•evy capable men among aU 
.coramnnities As far as can be 
those among them should be ®boseD 
snch kinds of work as are best hn« 
for them irrespective of caste or cr« 
some men are best qualified to do t^ 
work of legislators or judges or 
or doctors or engineers or ®^^.l 
officers or policemen or clcrl^ the 
admiaistration and the welfare of tne 


pnblic in general will suffer if they are 
to be called upon to make room for others 
simply because the former are Hindus 
Generally speaking those who are qualified 
only to be good judge* or professor* 
cannot be a* good mechanics if they are 
prevented from doing then proper work 
How will the country gam by turning a 
good doctor into an indifferent or bad 
engineer or grocer or ship captain or 
Aircraft man 

AVe shall toucl here on oiih one 
communal aspect of Gandhiji * doctrine of 
snirender for Hindus alone to follow 
It IS a well known fact tint many per*on» 
have changed their faiths for the social and 
other wotldlv advantage to be gamed 
thereby If it i» generally underatood 

that Iliodus alone are to and will follow 
the doctrine of snrrendei inculcated ly 
Mahatma Gandhi and the greatest gamers 
therefrom are to be the Moslems politically 
and economically then there are likely 
to bo some conversions to Mnbammadaaiam 
We know It Is theoretically correct and 
the ideal tbmg to say tint men should 
not change tlieir religion for worldly 
reasons But there hare been aposhtes 
for worldly reasons among men of all 
reli»ioDS Mahatma Gandhi has objected 
stro'ogly to the methods of proselytization of 
Christian missions because these raetliod* 
involve the use of worldly advantages But 
quite unmlentionally Alahatmajis doctrine 
of surrender for Hindus may lead some of 
the latter to become Musalmans in order to 
have the political and economic advantages 
which the application of the doctrine to 
practical life will necessarily bring to 
Muhammadans For Matiatmaji says that it 
IS the Hindus who are to surrender— no 
matter whether they are in n majority or m 
a minority and it is the Moslems who are 
to take no matter whether they are m a 
raajonty or m a mmonty 

Mahatmaji desires the Hindus to surrender 
to the minorities ( n the plural). Let ns take 
a hypothetical c.a*e If two minority coinmu 
nities want 51 and o3 per cent of the 
seats or the posts respectively the total 
would come to 104 per cent not 

only leaving nothing for the Hindus 
bat luTolrmg the use of an algebraical 
qnantity (—4) M here are these 4 per 
cent to be got from^ We do not put 
onch a question merely m a flippant sp 
If the unjust and illogical demands 
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any commanity are encouraged, there 
will not bo others wanting to imitate 
its example 

Principles cannot and slionld not be 
surrendered It is a principle that no one 
should neglect or give up a duty or a bind 
of service to the public which he is best 
qualified to perform It is another principle 
that the public work of a country should be 
carried on by its ablest ineu. so far as they 
cau be chosen, because that is the only way 
to make its people healthy, wealthy, 
enlightened, wise, moral and strong 

It 18 well knovin that, even if in a country 
there be no difference between community 
and community as regards integrity, ability 
and spirit of service, absence of competition 
and of the open door to talent will have a 
tendency to make even a capable and 
honest community corrupt and inefficient 
It ought to be considered whether Mr 
Gandhi’s maxim will not make for the 
absence of competition and of the open door 
for talent 

As Rabindranath Tagore has observed 
yielding to unjust demands and the cry for 
undue advantages only whets the appetite for 
more such demands and advantages We 
^ow there is a Pali maxim in the Buddhu^t 
Dhnmmapada which teaches 

suFl'-Pi fipr I 

sRfriT aiitiT, ii 


Anger should bo subdued by the absence 
of anger, what is wicked by what is good 
tho avaricious or the miserly by generosity’ 
and liars by truth” There is an exactly 
coiresponding Sanskrit maxim m the 

Malnblurat ihis teaching appiic«, to good 
and bad men among all sects nod 

commumtios The only p-irt of the teaching 
of winch we were reminded by Mabatmaii’s 
doctrine of surrender is "Jme IcuJarvjam 
itanm Biit it cannot be said that .all 
members of all roinontj communities are 

politicall>, 

nor IS It the political experience of India 
that the giving of special privileges and the 

t IB n„ ,1,,^ I 


So far as Bengal is concerned, it is the 
Ilindns who liave done most for the religious, 
social, moral, educational, scientific, literary, 
artistic, industrial, gener.al economic and 
sanitary progress of tho province In this 
province, it is the . Hindus whose sacrifice, 
money, time, energy and brains have gone 
to the greatest extent to the relief of distress 
irrespective of caste, creed or race, caused 
by famine, lliod. earthquake, epidemics, etc 
The Masalman Bengalis are educationally not 
as advanced as the Hindu Bengalis and the 
former are not as accustomed to do unpaid 
public work for tho benefit of all communities 
as the latter 


We do not say all this either to boast.^, 
or to hurt the Musalman Bengalis We say 
all this to show that the J^em- 

selves, alone or mainly, will no^PSw^^Oie to ' 
do most cfliciently all that requires to be 
done, in paid and unpaid, capacities, for the 
welfare of Bengal H^ce, *1116 implicit 
following of Gandhiji’s advice will not be 
of the greatest good in Bengal 
Whether it will be productive of the greatest 
good mother provinces and in a 

whole may also be doubted 


Moslems at R T. C and Separate Electorates 

I.? ''^dresses of welcome at 

NoakbaU Mr Fazl-ul-Huq, one of the Moslem 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, 
IS reported to have stated. ✓ 

iB xtej: Conference the 

approached by some 
Moslem delegates to 
iSmimon vuinfo would not accept 

HretS Sum"!'* f-'I’'''™"’ 

We had guessed is much long ago 
Federal Structure Committee in September 
rhe following coinmuaiquo lils^bron^f«Te<l^^ 

of and tho Oovernnient 

r^mnMm,, «Hv. r ^'*0 date for tho 

®L’^°,Indnu llcund Table Conff>rence. 
^tween sitmmomn,' the Fed-ral 
!f™Mrw£rwoSM*°h,‘''’® at the end 

“hwntivow'^nonW 

at meinteh. of the Uominilleo 

Home and m India. A laiiw dito u’ 
u^nulltcr^f'Rn‘^'''‘'’ 1 vonsluufional advance 
u a ni^tcr of fo much moment to India that the 
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U ivsttrjti^l **"TOO;:1 l.ivo th nVtr 

lU^ , Ml ^ty ^ L iural 'stri «’<’ Cumi'iiit ' 

d«;>'l’ii to laTite tU' tftl'ral Mrt w >i 

W re.v»<?Tj' !a m I/xi-liQ earn t 

Jrr thf* r*->n!nj*Jon ol wntW ft 

(rvtica! t* dVJJ til nsilta . fc.vh<^l 

“U a (•OJninatift* se .h» ral 

la Iai.i ty Bt^Uy Uriutiol 

> ra ti-c ’*» p inr (Yiiiil'ra’ioa »li«h r 

U n'lt It will t'’"'* ^ ivKitno I'ft %ork 

the Mimnt '1 CoaimitK^* s-iOT I dim. 

reyn^ ati'i-f-H oa ttf Kd ; | 

H n&l r a-tiv** coa« if’ 

Wd,t,.».IM.mb,r, f.,Fri.rblStn,c..r. 
CammittM 

It H ttl’brt'J *'"* j;rF, jS s"turt 

™ ttafnSSSn”;' 1 « 

' iC’‘Toy’ft Fso“ntj'>t Council 


ic^'ToyS Fso-nti'c Council .i, ,|. 

momlH-rs <T tl women 

or will ftomo new nun ^ j,„j jhtn 
of tho KJoroI -.Lucff- 

■' t'“ ‘'.rf ?.5o 

thitlho Committee ‘l?OTi5„t MuMim 

poman m.mUr, a •;»*'' K*,'™?,” ,, pWseJ 
member «t a aioab' m mboe 
to «pi)0rt tho news 
Mahawbha. . , ^ wowtn an 

>Apart from »*« ihouM be 

cicSens as miicli « „ necessary 

representeil m nil comnutte n-oftcp received 
to stito that reports arc not ° pJ the 

from some I’rovinceft a women there 

1 ratal ill treatraent received y women 

and of immoral traflic Sfcitt~- 

carried on in and would 

l’rovinc'*». Woni'’n, w® nroent soch 
/desire special safe Roards to members 

' dcsradation and atrocities Of 
of the Committee who e Muslims 

Indian States DjlcRation three 

aal two non Muslims A 

Indun States non dluslim SUtes p i 
this IS not a fair ^pcrtion 

Wom-n Members of B J C 

It has l«en 

women in C cannot be said 

rr”p“Sw.«- 

05—14 


Tier t‘“ri.e°oM“ 

Ihcir capacity put . \Tomen 

a<j romy millions 

Misn SUtu P""PI« anil I” 

tUit the Indian St pnnees and 

„ T C annwfj The State; 

con..,t o( a r P P number, than ol 
ll,e leipte '".‘j'lhn people art mote 

.{'thinUMt.^ -trlsrs 

any nihn. “"'tV ^taU". is unlhmkalle 
esistcnce ’>« and noser existed 

'inch states do not jl,g civiU*ed 

\nothcr fact f I*, a,® „ not a singlt 

coiiotries of the wor . nmnarchi 

one ol any '"^h Sb h not ii 

cal form o monarCl'y This 

eonatitiltjonal nr to ,|,/„,u ol 

mnn> tlnl l» Peclontd iritll 

'""K To adwato number of 

■f'rb',‘.'’lded'T'.'o» toh IS to ifr'c 

,ho„ld be edd^ 4So,„ Committee Som, 
“f the' US ol tlieso etatoa I.evo eetm"^ 
Lde to nd'«“;»“ “ea peoJlS ' II 

representatives of SO suzerain 

V,"ll MoTaeotS V Shontthey profete 

‘ reorLnts the Hritish people 

loyalty. neaDle do ni/t recoRuizc 

nut p'® J’"nj Queens ns their representa 
tlieir kioRS and 1 representatives 

UTCS They ^ for tho rortnagemeot 

*?S.e intcrnM aQairs of their country ns 
IfLiUSon oesotiationa it.tl, tore, go 

peoples 


“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries’ 

For reviving our indigenous trade aud 
such of the lodigeoong industries of India 
M should nnd can hq revived as well ns 
for starting new industries and making 
item succLful It IS necessary to know 


iHfe jtobPRK unvipw Pol! iiJn'p, wsi 


what forces and factors made for the 
decline and destruction of trado and 

I**'!, “ ‘'‘I* '™ m«J bo 

able to eliimnato those obstacles An account 

iSdifn a'“‘S T®, “ R“‘o ol 

Indian Irado and Industry,’ niainlr from 

o? this 'bno?'i“® ' '■‘“'on 

™ ? *■ J™", oihausted, a second 

edition IS cipcclcd to bo bronslit ont in 

n?ontir''”ln M ‘ 7'’' 

month III tho now edition some fresh 

material bns been iddcd nnd the book has 
Uen printed m bigger type 

Prof Meghnad Saha on Bangalore Institute 
of Science 

In noticing mour last issue Prof Ramon o 
suggestion for the foundation of an institStmn 
for carrying on scientific research firsoW 
the scientific problems of India s aaniiio 

had not proved to bo the kimt nf "^pgiloro 
bo wanted rurtlici li"ht ' „ °,L“l''‘“‘'on 
and icbieienient of this Sostitnlo 
the correctness of our aucss J‘h , 
wbat Prof llegbnad Sabf p o”" *’>’ 
about, to a p, els mteSiV 

Dewan Sir Seahadn There are man« «“'! 

causes but one mam roMon smiu? 

and Its isolation An Institute "of ‘“♦i.® ® IScalioo 

expfs iQ Bangalore Uiat 

industrial citj For then alone woti w 

been opportunities for its 

to put tjieir theoretical knoiWedste ^ ,'*orker8 
It IS 1 am certainly aware of thn fi 
joung men who undergo tra ninJ" that most 
gicr to Calcutta 

fabulous s^aries'^pa?! to nStt 
directors dnd heads^ of departmemf ‘ Present 

has not been able excent nrnlMk/*^® institute 
solitary instances to mtract^ or *“ ^ 
service men who can insn^* •“ »** 

life into the worl of thi^ ^ or mt 

justification for givme*"® 

ihe third reason for ♦ki, « 
being a failure is the method of^iw?? ?^® Institute 
services. It is very faultj and to its 

the junior staff are verrinSSte to 

To lUustrate and elucidate *k . 
observation of his Prolessor <5,i 
to state roiessor Saha proceeded 


I will fjte to you n pinllol Cii'S and ouote to 
lou some facts and figuiijs lake tlie case of the 
Natioml 1 hj sical liubontorj at Tcddmgton near 
lAjndon ono nf the biggest ami most famous science 
msUtiitos in Oreit Untam Its director cots £1 2uO 
JL£SfI junior scientific workers 

mMtly now recruits in-fliost cases 1210a year 
olt-imod between tlio omolument of 
tno dirretoi and his lowest paid assistants thus 
«mo to a^iit 1 . Rut li«ro at Ihngaloro the 
direc^ gets a salaiw of Rs jr*00per month 
winch tmrrcsponds to about as much as £ 1 000 per 
his assistants or tlio research workers 
get about IN 150 per month or £ 120 a j aar The 
oiSdi*!?i* case works out to 1 30 YouwUt 
J.An!.,i^i 1 * income of the Institute a 

on Its director 

?i?r,‘li® professors and there is no money left for 
workers. 1 feel 

?i? li ” concerned there ought 

eiory one of 

^ paid iimch more handsomely*. 

‘heir lives to the 

is«” iu"ssfs''r H f'T « 

t 

lord Irwin on Policy of Strong Hand 
i«ord Invin made a speech at i Iniioirou 

S on"'ol”'d.‘to' S™ ? 

'in 


was only possible fn ®,™Phasmed thayat 

contented iSdia within 

agreement’ ““ empire by 

lodnt, d™“l„p ftdi'";';” '“‘=■>*'>10*.= of 

it clear that Indn. c *"» ®°Jo’'P*'*so nnd made 

"*‘h the Government orindm“'‘ 

reopen the^indian'fiSS'^ nutono“^ attempt to 
was doomed to faihire and 
as impossible for the Rrihok " " ^ 

Ignore the forces worl^Jr to 

of Indian industry as if deielopmcnt 

permanently to jenore tlm Gaudlii 
inic forces He fdi of econo 
of British trade lav *he vital interests 

such political adjustniPn^”® * 
commerce to proS Permit 

Dealing vv,;h ; 2 i ’‘."’f‘ disturbance 
I^rd Irwin expressed safe guards 

Indian opinion was opinion that 


notfs 


ho woald «tram e^e^y nerve w 
a^ceraent on these and 

‘"Srt.. cncludea b 7 

d,E-uU.e. »et. iK””'* ; anaety 

lasup^rable There was ca - xvisdom 

bul there erae greater cause 

and eburage and uo, P''" "Me"' 

possimislic or defeatist tears 


taetl” ^“ 7 ,;™"':?.^''^“ p.pe« 
.bartta result .1 S 

Slf'^L?u":ou”";hat’‘'s?mriOOO P.l...ea, 


Hindi Sahitya SammeKn \ 


n Calcutta 

Last month a "“'““bsu"' ,n'''c.l™«>' 
Sah.tya Sunmelau j addi 

The attendance was ,5 ilmdi 

^ aU^'^^atSded IK 

alio In other respects too ims 
tias successful . -niieism when 

There will be g«»« 

literate Hindi speaking "lonras'ns 

rraeltcal prool oi as much a, 

^literature and Hindi 

lhef‘ws1)laT in n°ud? 

whose mother tongue i^not luuai 

Collective Worship for Hindus 

The absence of «S'^Hr.n"das hS bcTn loU 
gitional worship ^ UeKc at some 

to bi. a source of wenVness rcsolntions 

seV; " '‘Sm %f msSig 

hi\e been Passed m fa jr thought 

collcctiTO worship It >» g solitary and 
tint Hindu worship onlT s^““P 
mint be so Of cour«c 

individmlsdoiolious and sp ^ should 

(irtdAaiia) nin«t bo t.tudc B«t 

preferably be gone ^throngh to the 

Collective IV otship IS not ” ,0 

,/gcnins of Hinduism i.p^ nnoted from 

supiortol Ihib pLmple Bro* 

lliodii scnvturcs For «» follow* 

Ohirendnnalh Vedautavagis quotes the 10 

mg from the iJ/io?o»u« (»f‘* 

afimi qysiTrn atwi 

• at f 5 p«t ^ vn. 

^\lthtll If m'ol' and 
d 5 V 0 t«l to it iirthci t»h0 Wbe) 

SfcaVinc to ono anoth r at^m " 

are always contenlchl ant toprj j „ 

mdr.ieV^^sf'SS.i.r’s.'j:™."'.'. 

intended 



to doubt Mr t inlhis clnms 

„„e„eu, ,u '“““I, ”"’bA™gid 't 

,ad that Lelhct the young 

Ben- J deprived ol their liberty 

”"'»“””ts.irurr.e'c:ss 

„ they '"'0 ”»b 'J" \„“,j ,„ccd 1000 
Twy c°sc "pressio" bns been most 
ruthless m Bengal _ 

Sarala Devi Chaudhurani at Bengal 
Womens Congress 

The Bengal Womens Congreos^"" .__s.g 

^s!! 5 nir?andrmn“s:rt“Dey.Cto,dh„rams 

"Sd'mut addreo 1. OPIV' * Se “ 
“a urn .“mToyTrimf u’ipStable though the, 
b' Tate th- (illomng passages for erample 
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Jf economic indercndtncc h neco^itj lor am 
parliculai bong ttvore than anotlvcr for the KOod of 
the nation it is necossari for the woman ]:.^notnic 


«udto bo the nidcspicid plunder laccndiansM 
nnd bloodshed lu llic Pabin district 


(lisfrp'is IS the root cause of a woman s tal inff tip siiniltr occiiTrences jn tho KishorganJ 
the imraoral wrofcwon or leadinR an immoru sub dirtsioti of the Afymensingfi Qistrjci, 


life. The question of iinemrlo.! meat of women is 
more serious t] an the unemployment of men V 
woman without econom c independence often falls 
a prey to the lustful designs of min prastitution 


the looting arson etc which were the 
order of the day for some days lu the 
town of Dacca and some adjoining 


..itsCnect Irothels are" its outcome Thereloro villages and the iccont murder of tho 
lu an ideal State there should not be a single propnetot and two assistants of u firm of 
tmeraploied or unprovided woman and in an pAimiif., 

Ideal soc ell seduction of woman ti man sliouH publishers m Calcutta 
leseverell punishable by law Uiehetraiing man 


.. ...j ..... When human lives aro at sfaliC people 

-.hould DO longer go scot free and the letrajM sliottld certainly rise superior to feelings 
woman bear the bmnl of Oatramsm not for the * .... .... 

benefit of herself but for safe guarding the intere. t 
of the man whoso prorertj she was oiigmalli 
The vested interest, of man in woman R t odi 
and mind receives tho rudest stiock when aui 
drastic measure is suggested for her emancipation 
md for tho purificatioa of human socie'^ The 
superiority complex of men has assigned to woman 

^epositon of caterer to his lust and pleasure - ,r. — mu, i ,• 

Even in heaven Uriyishis and [in nf luu must hwait of people ato capable or unutfsKuding 

So.'\uffod'y 

the autbontj of the law and supported the poets of revenge is to rc;^n good for o'll 

tl ghts of imagination. Those who arc fond of acting oa‘ policy limr 

Brink-shops ate lojunous to men but brolhels bo assured tint it is aUo tho best policy 

i fhf> irroilnst. in«ii 1 In wnmnnVinn.1 it l.n>l. .w . . . . . . ^ 


of communal bitlerncas \nd there are 
men who art In ing up to this noble 
ideal Wtiethcr the gcucrilitj of the 
people also would bo enthusiastic in fcedioi, 
the mouth which inav again bito iu ' 
futuro cannot howoier bo predicted 5^!" 
any degree of rottnintv , 


are the greatest insult to womanhood \t bolli 
the big gathering} of wo non held m Lai on. 
last winter ti The Ml Indian nod The 
Ul Asiatic womens Conferen os without (»aoring 
the claiixis of dnnk prohibition enisle against 
brothels was made one of the chief items m their 
programme. 

But the CoasiK^ though recosnizing fully 
the need to prohibit dnnk. has not cast a side 
glance even at tho eviU of retention of housci 


Wc do riot know what relief mcssutci 
CoTcromcDt haie adopted or intcajiUlu 
idopt in tho immediate futuro 




The Maharaja o( Mahmudabad 
Uio death of II e Mubaraj \ v £ 


of lUfanie 'Wh^na Govamment wnducted***bj Slahmudabad Iho people of India m gcnonl 
men fills its coffers Ij issnn., I ccnce for tuoso of U P in particular have lost 

teaffic itt and a body like the Indian the services ol n public spirited oitixO 

\atiooal Congress, piloted by men dots not He was one of tbw 1 

utter a single word of jrotest leamst it it is loromost of nationflist 

high tune that women bestur^ thciuselsca and took uusiiims oomc months before the holding 
concerted action to form a Morld Uemocra*! as the nationalist Ifuslira Conference at 
suggested by the Chinese Poet T)r Lin in whoso Lucknow he along with Sved Sir Ah Tinani 
councils the women will have a major aoice ^nd otbrrv ^ . t i 

to safe-guard the punh and peace of lie world » issued n nnnifeslo opposing 

_ separatist tendencies lie was prnchcaUy 

kept a pnsoner m Ins hausc fne w.e.essssiy.k 
Famine or Scarcity in Bengal length of time in ordcf tint he mi„bt not 

Whether the word famine or tho w 01 d o *^"**^^ demonstration^ 

scarcity is used to denote tho kind of ’Ll? Commission He took 

economic distress pievilent in cast ind ^ kl^irh uuiveiaity 

north Benf^al it makes uo dilfcrcnce to the ” 

sufferers Cases of death by starvation Principal S C Shaham 

have been reported in nowspapcis Kind The late Principal S C Shaliani was 
hearted people have already opened one ol tho leading edueitionalists social 
subscription kste and have been giving such tcfotnms aud nationalists of Sindh We 
relief »s they can sw lum only Imeo or th„ce oneo »t 

ITe understand grcatei diftcull} is Delhi and once or twice at Karachi and 
being felt in the collection of money we 'wereimpiessed with Ins dignified demeanour 


toe tamino relief 00 the present 
than on similar occasions in the past 
- ne of the causes of this difiiculty is 


^ j .. ‘ . 1 , uigmueu uemcanoui 

ami the quiet determination which marked 
jus tall Meetings are being held m Sindl 
to mourn bis Io«s and to commemorate his 
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MTTICC' bvidenlly lie 1'“^ t(ie*°'people 
heait? ol *1 large section of the peopi 
^indh 


Burmese Rebellion 

economic depression “^one ^^^report thit 
il They have also ®P"^„„^cTed because 
Indians m Burma ate being exploiters 

the Burmese believe „ H Iod«»“s 

and the causes ol their it ry p, 

are being ranrdered lor “^jeqmres some 
nrongly considered also arc 

><xplanation as to g^me real 

' orl^'”:!— iS^Tbere “seems to be some 
"tr;l'b;;n^nd organised 

against Indians °IU'®®®°"Mmoelled to tlec 
bodies of theip aiiS=«oi: compeuca 
the cjuntry . l . -ru^h the 

Oovemment arc It is qnilo 

Banneso rebellion by suppress 

ptgC?-«Mc for a big ciPP H,it wouldit not 

i-nch 'STtuellion in that ivay inquiries 

ho humane and necessary Borenese 

hy '..'"S'" " .»«' »' ’ 
he,n;m.a *» S, iS. Wto 

is trended to be soparatw (,<,vcmroeot 

tbe^bould not the pj.t,on> i^hy not 

pay lor the Present alone-' tjoc can 
employ British . ji,o tebellious 

understand tivo ^ sonic 

B irnians resentment o GoTcrnmcnt 

Indians arc the «enant3 the soldiers 

hated by these . ."^ainst them are 

aUo who arc bein„ wb> not 

^dians We ast again Burmese’ 

ii^-e British troops alone aoUnsl 

Congress Squabbles m Bengal 
Thei-o are parties among forta 

other provinces also c m, j,ig 

* uatcly for those Palcutta Corpora 

Municipality there that can 

tiou with the , enormous 

be commanded through ^ ^ pg congres-s 

still more {ortanately the comeu & 
parties in the other them 

different organs in the t r«^ ^ 
to wash their duty linen in puwic 


^s;^ei"|epl;s;£y.cr'r.'ri.^re 

r£“'sd^ 

T.hc'’itS| 

plague on both y°° . ^ at the 

one. , l’"*™‘'rT 'cD.gressi.in and 

•;d3?i«.-‘3 sa; 

:r..!ra..3 

ship 


Seagals Os.il 

oTaecoimt .1 these '"'‘«""‘ir'o'‘f'"“tiie 

£rr 

the Congress cimp Ti,{.y do not 

”> Sr ba ’l ‘■el. aVa.. thd ...U.d. 

iljga? this pr.r..e. >■' 

synonymous with fac^on fi^i 

Calcutta University and Sanskrit 
The Syndicate of the Calcutti U°|;cis.^ 

I .h IV siiil ciu cssed t! e view inai 
Imsinl or some otlier ela?i;««> li»g»>E. 
bansSini -gd by caodidatts a» one of 

ttSi subjeclslor ll.e mitric.talio. 

hoT 11 IS to be an optional subject Just 

!,X iTO are eonoerned only with Sa.stnt, 

not any other classical language 

We^are opposed to making it -in optional 
subiect Wb do not know on what grounds 
the Syndicate want to make it one 

There is no need to pit science against 
Sanskrit As we arc concerned with the 
CJwtto Unirersity we need not now 
consider whether Indian boys and girls of 
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Benrt, TnlT”. S.™knt 

wengili boys ind pirls should know Hip 
olements of both Smskrit nnd science If 
Muslim BcngiLs demur to snch i 
recommendation we will sir TTjnrtti Ttftn i 

bojs C.MS should kV„’J’sSr,i,?hS 

c!n]drPn^‘^^‘°^^J^ opinion that ill Bengali 
children ought to learn it The Ben^ i 
Hngmgo IS more closely rehtod to ind 
^'inskrit thin nnny other 
I of Sanskritic origin That 

iro shl.ng a fad And that being the 

■>-f„ co/r''V„ndr%';f 
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'^1 teiin Mnthemititrs 

PhSa-i school 

0 Optional for that 

« k appears more difiicnlt than 

T educational method of 
teaching languages is not used for tciciiing 

Educational Progress in Bengal 

Gorernmeot report on 
1009 m"-, S ’? 'IT. Bengal for ll.o yerr 
nnmiM.e “■t”i?‘^ ®1'’ Pee ocnl of file total 
ot Bengal rvero under mstrnction 
M ,.ne^„ .1- “3'’ respect, rely So 

,a ^ Of there Ins been an increase of 
to per cent only 

dcDTrt°n,Pnf?l''3 ."^1 cdncaflOD 

«p//oof jjPDulatiy of 


spj'i 

rnS^e „rsrn'skr\'t‘'"‘“”"'‘“- soKEV/ 1 ?“*^'' ”” 

s, far'“ '?:/ ."i" "" o-BiTol pest Bnt «>o oorreel'percmtaje* "L Xn“, 


knowlodie of ?,„ir.r"“™ s "bool go.^ ‘ Ve 51:? "O' 

"1 far^^ss 'wY cultural past But con^ct percentige lu 

SiHrS?“s 

of onIr S ?.. _‘''era "is an mcrcaso 


'.‘rti 15 we nrn m 

culture and eirili»,,fm«"''r‘''''‘. present 

'hern learn the *1“" “’'‘o'’ t-et 

If w.ii » A J ° clcmcnf<! of C!-,,,5i_i 

“t 

the nntricuhtes In^c nof 

:?r'oi’£“oS '"--■•If 

fubSr th’ 

knowledge of alirebra ? S . ***®‘*‘ 


made an optionaf subippt * f ” ^*u*7 *® addressed to r fcJlowing letter 

SrV'“n '"''"y- subjects "sfSr? South And^el^s by (renml 


There a o Tnry ' 

■school college •“ 

graduntes do not put to i \ ™®®* 

But such studies sbnrnlY use 

broaden the mind and ml^Vo mleJIect 

citizen ®“e a cultured 

other, say S,„sV„, „ , 


,.,»u„c[ioD and tlioro w-ki 

•pt'gr^s';'^" "•h?“prro'n.'‘rfirft 

General Smets on Rabindranath Tagore sy> 
The Religion of Man r 

ra-ore °.f ttP «ih,ndran,th 

>cred brZm "■'H'hberl Bectiires deli 

Coll«:e dunf? d'" “• ■'tineheslir 

also conlafnf 'if ?'“"■ ”• Way 1930 and 
en (he s,r. f,?. s'?™!""” '■'" ‘bought, 

tonny lectures nf'?”' la'””’ ‘b® bsrvcst of 
different cfSr,e""‘‘of V 
s.denble period otbif bfe 
been published both m 

How It anne.l. « Amonc'i and Britain 

iction wiIl^aDDMr f** Soldier and a man of 
• ^iPpeWr^fiom the following letter 


>^'»r PanLis,„r,_s„„„ Ara.a. 

House of Assembly. 

Cape Town 

Dell Yr Andrews ^ 

Beligioa '^{’Py of lagoros 

‘“0 loan of which I 
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. ^ -Neitlier '[aliatmi Ciaodlii nor tlii' Conferees 

tHiak yon I hate read it with deep inter think of dedarios an annry Fasli’U that 

e.l-ll>is srejt prose poem on God «»| 51“ seems “ «‘>X""„J!Son to Vfi Modern n-ntio 
llB. TOoderW blend oi Western Setence ,t «as needto. 

and Eastern bpiritmlity. and 1''® ^n jsfercnce to 

SS Se^‘ S'th’S^oru''" iT B t'nMer/-, Mahatma Oandht, mtendBl -d , anommerf 


;aai new o: ino woria ii. is v 

a fme achievement — perhaps the best wo 
Tagore has yet written 

With Ml ftood wi he' 

1 am, 

Yonn, sinccrtlj 

(Sd) J P bmnU 

'Ihe Case for India’ 


etclosion of Eaglisli from fiitare Con-res. 
Dtocecdiags the following extract from ioimg 
Sin dJted April 0 1'>3I paso IP will be 
our only reply 

It 13 l«?coinins iQi.ri.a3iQsl> diflii-uU \e.ir after 
veir to ooodtKt ttie Congre a i rocc^in^s or tli 
A I C C jMweolings m h luli'h The majoritj 
m the k I .C V 4 ^ not foltow^ li,?* .ui^ 


-IhB Case for India ’ S^onS^domnd Itol/ U °!,e oS session 

The follow, ns ealracU from ' i>^V;Th 'iJeaK for 'ihe'nS'sfsr 

&‘M“nr^ir:rr"'.4t"c:rLtd„ Lress.r tfii: 

wniie^^^tinn^ for .he M.reh and 

, , 

therj^ol. 80 beauhlnl a pase of prose as n p„„cnkr itlenlion is di two to the last 

has eXwrJon tor yotir March lasne sentence ,f the extract wine! wi tim 

"Prof Sndhindra Dose of the Umvetsiiy J' , j 
of Iowa, asU me to .onn.te if a re^nt M 
fill Oast, Ion Isoia woold bo pem’"™ 

in India If ?«“ M"?*' ” il m? liuli 
a word of advice in the matter to my puo- 

lishcrs , __ hofti 

kOid you receive the copy of T (or the spreau oi a Kaomt^uK- 

whie> 1 sent to you ( jhc . ,. j Madras Presidency It has 

The reply which we ha.e sent was in ,hat in t.elie yean o'. alhs 

negative ... a. a,f Ktif*V sellers „f nuDik have acquired i working fcuowledgi 

We have heard that n hrm of lan-uage \ccording to the census of 

which indented for a very ^ ^ y ^ ,n that year 37 lU S9s per 

copies of Dr Will Durant’s bMk^ nor 1 1 i t .ero^^ abD^e the age of five At 

received the case containing tho which knowledge of Hindi Ins 

*” been making process m that presidencj it 

Our Views on Hindustani ^ require 1 781 (seventeen liundred and 

. 1* a. «,»i. raisatsore that wo arc obliged . , year, to teach Hindi to these 

t JLlri tA Mis nSlstio^of Hiodustam being 37 111 },r>8 peraons It is therefore necessary 

to revert to the fiuestmn oi to be ^ the rate of progress to a verj 

?.A" m ConSesl s«sVons «nd at mechop 5ha‘ The P"P«lll“n »I ‘h? ““•'»rn 

u^ed in ^ to do so be dency has increased during tho last teu 

. Mr,*!* made on our notes m T^t makes the task of teaching Hindi 

sevS newWr^ ?here still more onerous 

the _ jgtaiL It is necessary 1«)21 there were 3 621903 literate 

hoVc^r “to Sco one or two renvarks of that vrwidency Their number 

Lahore It writes i» larger now But to teach Hindi to even 

The People p.rttfirl seems to object <{G21908 persons would require 173 (one 

m J ^me iiS«inao*"n«^P^ ‘^ **‘*^ '”**' hundred and seventy three) years at the 
Paahsli. 


Kindi in Madras Presidency 
Mcnlion has been made in the I ibt usuc 
of tins lieeictr page COS of the laudabli 
elTotU made for the spread of a knowledg. 
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rate of progress mentioned ^bove rill's fnct 
nl 0 shows that tint rate of iirogrcs-. should 
oe accelerated 

Hindi speaking Areas and tlieir Leaders 
Injliiisa most ill, (onto counlrj flic 

tint fact But the people of India— uirh 
cohrls tlieir lenders ire nho lo bhmo 
The B, eater tlie illiterncy m any rosZ 
Ho greater ,s the. discredit of it, iSt? 
Ihc oigerness of the people and the loaders 

“pf 

.e,m„dcd”‘tl,at’°II,„dTspenl.,ng re»,ms‘'‘'"e 

proyincea aS well ns to Madra, 

It IS no doubt the dulj of the leaders of 
all liOBuistic areas to see that Hieir 
regions hccomo literate and cdiiLled as 
speedily as passible The reason why 

oHopHon speenlly to tlie duly of 
Hindi speaking leaders is that their inotber 
tongue pionilses to become the iiatiooal 
aagnage ot India and llierefoie llicv ,nn, 
1)0 oypecled to set an osamplo to others li 

?o”“S"ao"Krm‘p,‘“” ~ 

lisrr/ai^ irr‘'''.“w"o'‘ 
or;;rrL ririj^jLsraj 
geoSotiy ‘s.r s I" "“p's 

Hmd speikmg leadere nmy be 

in”hcrToo.M is”nol*Hind *'"* T’’''* 
to read Hind, for both tbeso°’;Lsons “m”'''* 

I'n^ 7rTT:Lr 

population of India If t?'Tb 

ndded tl ose wlio under <J» .V®*'® 

members of the Swam 

and those wt w® nldle 'emXi^ff'o?*?^ 

m?;rrr"ai'rpS-”'c”L7?r^ 

combined would still bo a rely iSl S™* 
of .our population Bnt Tf 
lileratnrc were ,nn,r,o? nr 
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siy from pcisoml knowledge whether moderc 
Jlindi litenture occupies such a positioe 
among the modern ^ermcuhr Iitentures ol 
India If it does Hindi speaking leaders 
u^onld he expected to enable it to maintain 
that position , if it does not, they would be 
®.’fP®«ed to (loMse means to enable it to 
attain that position Of course a literature 
J^not bo made to order It grows from 
tlio intellectual cipacitj and the heart 
atlluenco of tlio»e who use the languige m 
which it IS written ind there are vinous 
other factors borne of these arc the joy 
uo feel in using our mother tongue and 
the love and respect we have for its litera 
ture If «e nse our mother tongue in 
ordinary conversation in writing letters to 
our sons and daughters and other relatives anJ** 


— aim otoer roiniives anir 
to friends »f we write some books m / we 


SUCH aud 

cannot saj from personal 

1 case m 

IKm regi»n«==j,boir most liiglilj 

them iMdee.” "{"i™ Ibeil intclloftiinie 
their leidcrs would be ible („ 53 , * 

eDJ"remon“'’'J’hiJ'','l!’''""‘'“ c! 

aD> region the folloujDir test nvw\ le 

rnwr^mtolle,!? i''‘‘ the 

Sintribulo rer . '“'ta'Sii "nions Hieni 

ileiebire e w ‘'“‘® I'obiliwllj reill 

value bee n wntiuga whose 

not cscluded let , 1 ,“ writings ore 
diflercnt mhabitants gf the 

M'srspresenlation of Subhas Chandra Boss 

ninnf 

Henci ,t IS most '"“'1 <>' 

loforinafioQ that *^an^ ^ift incorrect 

whole now complete Tb" 

wift the capitulation ni * v . .Karachi Conference 
lesser of tho Snt Chandra Bose 

put tho Mahatma party has 

life of India ai jitf. ,,nj ?ho forefront of tlie, 
people «ndi?piited leader of Jier* 

leader of 'the describe Mr Bose as 

"hat IS true js 

>n favour of “ resolution 

moved at the inn* ^^°™mion status was 
™ the last Cnieutta session ol the 
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Congress Mr Sabha? Chandra Bose moved 
aa amendment declaring complete indcpen 
deuce to bo the goal of tho Indian p<^ple 
The nse of tho Trord “capitulation ’ is 
rather theatrical 


K Hew Congress Daily 

The Associatefl Pre^'i annonocoa that 
aT«age/aent5 to start aa Pa^hah to he 

named “To day,’ aro being made at Benares 
The paper will bo publtahed from the Joan 
JUndal Press, which owns tho Hindi daily 
0 (“To day }. ■\Ir SripraVaao, a former 
Congress Secretary and a staunch Congress 
man, will lake charge of the editorship of 
-^hft ^iper the first issno to appear on July 
.paper will be tho organ of tho 
Coo N* >-7- Tii js piece of news indirectly 
soppotB our contoiilion that I nglisli should 
not be eschewed in Congress proceedings 
In aocient tw;rt»J3enares was a Hindu 
sud ^ Buddhist c^tre of intellectual and 
nligious actinties It has contmned to be 
^ch n Iltadu centre to onr day Recently 
Buddhists also bare been trying to bo active 
m in its Ticinity Owing to the 

cstsWishmeat of tho Hindu Hairersity out 
Side this city it bids fair to be a modem 
enltnral centre also It is meet therefore 
that It should hare ao up-to date daily The 
first appearance of the new daily on July 
17 will practically synchronize wuh tho 
oprmng of the Hindu UniTcrsity after the 
suroVr ncation 

Planfaton Labour in (ndia 
In India at first only Europeans owned 
plantations But gradnally Indians also 
bare to some etlcot inyested opifaJ in tea 
coffee and rubber plantations The labour 
employed lo the plaatatioos has been all 
^ng Indian No industry can continue 
itrifbinrsth mn&ss life raen- wnmeir anu* 
children employed m it are healthy coalenled 
and educated Hence both Indian and 
European owners of plantations ought to 
be interLSted in knowing the conditions 
.under which work is done in them and how 
these conditions may be improved so that a 
healthy contented and educated labour 
force may be ensured Dr Rajani Kanta 
Dis s latest wort Vlanlation Lnhmtr f« 
India* contains the kind of information and 


'■ * B Cliatterjee 120-2 Lpper CireiUar Road 
Calcutta. 


vuggestions reiilitred by those capitalists 
and Government al»o may find it nsefnl m 
ascertaining ti e directions in which new 
labour legislation ought to be undertaken 
For Dr Das s book is a study in tho rise 
growtli condition and problems of the workers 
employed on rarions plantations in India 
especially on the tea gardens m Assam 
llo has stated the mam object of his study 
lo be a critic-il analysis of tho work 
and life of the labourer with a view 
to ameliorating their condition He has, 
therefore made suggestions for formula! 
toga social policy towards India s vast 
labour popubtion of which plantation labour 
IS only a part and upon the moral and 
materiai development of which depends Indus 
social progress to a considerable extent 
The boob deals with tho nse of plantation 
workers plantation legislation conditions of 
employment, industrial relatioss sanitation 
and health hours of wotk industrial 
efiicieocy industrial remuocration and 
standard of living and concludes with a 
statement of the outstanding problems and 
the following observations 

While the legislative measures and velhro 
work already referred to might ameliorate the 
recruiting working and living conditions (he real 


their colossal ignorance, abject poverty 
00 1 (liter helplessness which Itore mode Ihccn 
subject to exploitation. These can bo removed 
only JO the following ways namely first, tho 
iDtroductioo ot free and compulsory educahon 
both ireneral and vocational second the removal 
ol all barncrs to social eiiual ty e p the caste 
system and antouchability third, the granting of 
UDiTctsal 8 i/Traao to all men and women , 
ood lourtii the development of industrial 
eoterpnse and creation of new industrial oppor 
tuQities. whero men and women as intell gent, 
efficient and independent labourers can find 
employment and can freely make a favo irable 
bargain for their own welfare as well os that of 
society of which they ara a part 


The Question of 'Conversion to Cliristianity 
TFie Iiiqinrer a London Christian paper 
observes 


All faic-mioded persons sliould rcali/o that 
Mr Gandhi only resents— as we sho ild do in a 
similar posit on— attempts to “pervert th faith 
of a a flerent race with different religious 
tradiboov by means of med aif missions schools 
and similar lo^hlutioas allied to the proselytizing 
chnrches That these missions and schools have 
done most valuable work m India, and that tho 
coontty would be infinitely poorer in health and 
happac^nit fnd not bec,n done few peoolo 
would dream or denvinn The Twimt lo 
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that mixed up with these boncricial actiTitics tli ro 
has lecu m the past a good deal of aclne -md 
immtel iceat propagmdism which n aatuniJh not 
to the liking of all who are brouglit nnder ito 
irll icace 

The use of the word ‘ infinitely’ in the ab^TO 
passage IS entirely incorrect The words 
most valuable are also an exaggeration 
The London paper concludes 

our point of view at all events no 
cxwntion can be ta! on to the statement made bj 
Jlaintajning that wliat 
living friendly contact between the 
' worlds great religions hesavs 

ooeih conversion of the kind I 
sense of sSf. 

P irification and self rea ization is the ciaiD" need 

of th- tunes That however is not wlm fs S 
meant by proselytizing To thcrio who %rm,td 

If we remember aright -Mr Gandhi had 
originally said that, nnder Swaraj those 
l?Mi^ j "‘'ssioanries who pursued tho wrong 
method of conversion would be asked to 

protests and cnticismb emanating from some 
Chnstnn luissionancs and foreign enemies 
of Indian self rule ho appears to have changed 
lus original position Ho now states 

their opimoa tho wa> is wr^g 

organizations to do proselvtiziif>» w 
misMcn the republic of Turkey dJS 

m'uSrrf '» P“-U°d 


pr Schober Austrian Vice Cliancellor speaking 3 
m tnglish unreservodlr supported Mr Henderson 8 
proposals wJiile strongly maintaining the legaiitj 
of Austria’s action 

M Uriand supported Mr Hendersons proposals 
Replying to Air Henderson Dr behober ga\e 
^ assurance that Austria would not proceed with 
1 Union until the court had decided 

^“^“0 Ije-Kue had discussed the decision 

Dr CuTtms and Signor Grandi strongly 
supporceu Mr Hendersons proposal. 

The reasons for the customs union bet 
ween Germany and Austria can bo under 
stood by bearing m mind that since the 
coDclnsion of the world war there has grown 
up a system of increasingly high tarills m 
nearly all European states with the addition 
of a great many now tariff walls owing to 
wo creation of so many new small nations 
Ihese are one of the chief obstacles'^ to 


economic recovery The Aiigtrfi Gec/ai 
Customs Union seeks (n inTWiil’i |]iii 
Uriir walls between these two countries 
n«7 themselves what 31 

Briand wants to do f(«»«TiHgarope by lus Pan 
JBut Frincoeand 
u' Teutonic countries perhaps 
^ German customs 


iiiusiro uerman 

“Xllf 5!“*' 

uJWtnes 


JQJ. Q polltl 

.. 'A? Oeman speuhuB XOTEtnes 

sfeiSci 

tcKve .^Kno V°®““?ement on March Jlst cl 
oiatom^ im,\n k°r . establishment of a 
It and Austria. 

{fiion 


Austro German Customs Union 


SoSi’to bSn? “'.Mr Ucndeisons 

betmcl Iblyand^f SneJ"”’ °™' wrciiment 


.31'’ ''S.J'l'l.-''’' .Art'clcs of 


Sa fra ‘{.foS"?™ 

mrat ol Che fustro-flSfmS^&i, "b’blBh 

lo iftittod to tho 1 ctnmSit t mrf o. 'bool 1 
•laHiico top nhivirv latcniational 

jStahlisliM ffermnx jbe legimo 

la-^is and with n I! e bmils of ®“ ‘he 

”..ktv«'£ o?k%«rah; 

too nutter xi umenk ® "dl bo asked to treat 


iTnin cl ” “** 1110 Articles of 

Fol ’•I ueighbonry 

^'bcle runs 

be PVS?S '»"■ “boos Blialt 

olltnuioS to^,rf,'",l,?l"''ict tPCTrd torcr.stins 
BluU SO^O to nation^ Tho conlmct 

cconowc Mndiitnni'V® ® onior in Furoi'C-m 

Itoto of regional treaties 

f-ouad ly^th ^ declare Ihcmscltcs 

other itation” negotiate with aoj 

agreement desiring to enter into a similar 

llits"nIlffoi;,"° •“ noJerotand is lint. If 

TOcSn I' bo considtrcJ a 

preparation for a political noiou nbp M 


^OTES 
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liriandg Tan Enropean plan p “pg^pe^n 


ropalabon u tlw fTomimfiDS 
and m fact ovcrwtolming tet 
of the lustorr we are now 

TJtf' Titcrciry Digest of 
^cw York wrifes as follows 
on the some topic 

ToddhDS to the of 

the world st3,e the U\5 
Ecpubhc of ‘ns 

anxiona attention of the n% ions 
as ho takes his first fWPf- , 

“ Cut will hi3 toddle d^^vlop 
into a stronc full stride or 
^^,ll ho turn! le and bump his 
head tn some of the msnv 
rocks that strew hi, pam f 
W ill he as some ft si siaio 

Tm'"& 

SrS" boy of 11.0 E.toyoon 
oevhbouihood’ , u,, 

\\hatcverle my ,^o 
cldrrs arpesr hopeful 

wvr«s”;r« 

“Kty.“‘“5FohtS' S 

business of lesniicg to walk 

straight. 


iiriaods PanEnropcan pian ^ ^.v. 
considered a prepiration lor a Pan F P 
political combination as against t 
tl>e>world and therefore a oj 

raau principles underlying the Lesguo 
^atIons 


Less than a » niodel of modvntion 

Ikcir bloodl-s tl.™ Mndnd 

;r.“»TO.0 IbMb 

«®rds un- uilhout aoy important 

The new .telf strongly m charge of 

opposition enlrcnche-l „ade 

the co^roment machmen^j^ three grptest 

‘.n the onnniiation o the 

problems >n tibw..“ .i. -•- — .« i 


The Revolution in Spam procress m „ the onrmiiition oi luu 

d.P..oH b.o« ..,«..b.o 

"Mmslanco ot monarehj aiier . ^ere liowc'et lu 

-* was hollow and the people Iwe If P®”ThA Amf^r of Communum for 'horrent 

•UDoyed by It There 13 now DOW^wi^ Asiatic „nt swni to be preah Intit unsht 

m Luroiv!.^ Except in rcmo\° **'® P*®nSk^^iAted”r economic difficulties •' 

fasQiosses among the rawt tockw^^^O^ ^ ^ 


't> 


■dsoicsses among me >uwa. 
king business is not taken se^w 
^ ssmlxil The thing has gone - — -- 

a, it ,=Sb; «s“£^Vc4 ® 

trerminafcd exploded tod Iwu-mKO g 

lUa.'l All the ills we sulKr ay due o n 

running wild and getting out of j^o 

mstanco we think of exen ye dcwiora^j.^ 

an on have done so scnousiy overtevo'^ TChat 

nxjple and not m any case ^xme right 

Th« demolition of monarchy ^d th ui ^ to tcU 

of kings or of anyone cUc apart from 


}uo’*w^css of uoso m^iwer 

Khaddar Message Film Banned I 
V iele<wam from Surnt has appeared in 
»ho dailie-” that Iho blkie film m which llr 
n,«dh Genres rtith his thaddar messn-e 
^“^Veca ^banned by Government after two 
d^TS exhibition at the Lakshmi Cinema 
^hat was lUepl iq it ? Is it nnlawfnl 


to produce and use khaddar^ 
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If my law forbndo people not to ply tho 
clnrli and* tbe hand loom and not to weir 
khaddar tho only use to which such i liw 
could bo rightly put would bo to break it 


Tho Commander in Chief s Scheme of Indianization 
The scheme of Indianization which His 
Excellency tlio Commander m Chief outlined 
before the Indian Sandhurst Committee at 
its first sitting on Hay 25 raises interesting 
and far reaching issues It is m a sense a 
disavowal of the past policy of the Govern 
raent Ever since the Alntiny it has 
remained one of the cardinal doctrines of 
tho British military policy in India that not 
only should Indians never bp allowed to 
occupy positions of power and responsibility 
m the army but that they should never 
also be taken into all its arras so that they 
might be able by theras»Ues alone to con 
stituto a self contained fighting formation 
capable of taking tho field and carrying on 
a campaign without the co operation of 
lintish troops A partial abandonment of both 
these principles is what Sir Philip Chetwodo 
1 °°" ‘^‘at his 

proposal would aflcct only a quarter of the 
‘^’sposal of the Oo\em 
mont of India the wliolo of which again 
comprises loss than half of the total strength 
01 the fighting troops maintained by them 
Headquarters may have 
K* the change 

tally with OUT own notions of what is ncces 
sary and desirable let when all has Wn 
said and done tho fact remains that for tho 
first time in the history of the Army m 
India a suggestion has been put fomarfl 
s^hoso professed object is to creaT a 
cotnbatant force on a purely 
Ind an basis which might m time repbeo 
a force of similar size in the Imnonal 

one of the greatest stumbling Mods 


ID the waj of throwing open the 

commissioned ranks of tho army to Indians 
would bo what fjord lutchenor described 
in 1907 as tho deep seated racial repugnance 
to any step which brings nearer tho day 
when Englishmen in the army may liave to 
take orders from Indians” The only way 
to avoid this was to create a separate 

corps for tho Indian commissioned officers 
and to let them havo their own way m it. 
This was suggested as far back as 186S by 
Sir George Cliesney, one of tho earliest ad\o 
cates of Indianization, who wroto 


In tho beginning no doubt all that could bo done 
istheappoictmentofanative here and there to ihe 
effccUvo establishment of tho officers iof a 
regiment but m course of tune it might bo« 
expected that somo regimcnta would bew^ly 
officered m this way Let mo_a«y m on/r to 
guard agamat I cmg misund&?is«^ii&r« not 
contemplated that Europeans should oiT'^alled 
To do 80 would bo 
to create a perfectly nc ^[es3,d ifficul(y 

T ..TPlMilrf* toot root. In 
T j Horley also suggested to 

J^ra Kitchener that a ccitam number 
of regiments should be officercd.JiJ«ef 
•y by natives But the most iflPeWikon 
admission of tho difiicully and a suggestion 
as to the means of getting over it is to bo 
found in a letter of Lord Eawlmson who 
wrote before coming out to India in 1920 

fricbtenod by this talk of 
ofiiccrs sav they won t send 
’^°der nati\c9 I ogreVliat 
Sul It “““"''I to lalo itl liSrsc. 

to hnmVj '“"til watchins nncl cannot 

c?rta,ST;™.T'‘“ "-ns 'o tonm is lo liato 

certain ixgiments with native officers only 

Though tho divisional scheme of Indnniza 
lion of Sir Philip Chetwodo is in one respect 
an adianco on previous schemes it 
cannot bo «n,d that it is free from all 
taint of racial exclusiveness The clovftt 
b« fr.** ^cry much tP 

bo feared that, if the building up of a purely 
Indian dixision ,s „t all undertaken rt will 
come to bo looked upon as a poor relation 
^ a formation commanded by officers of an 
professional 

Mm^tcoce And this will make it as unpo 
pular ns the eight units scheme 

fPira are accentuated when we 
side the proposal to segregate 
in an cxclasivo 
thl^ j ’* * * parallel proposal to give 
Irofn the point of 
of strict logic, there is no reason of 
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ad\isers of tlio Government will consent to 
the fiml witlidnwal from India of the British 
units replaced rn the division by the Indian 
for some time to come yet Their replace- 
ment will therefore, Incan additional burden 
and not a relief for the exchequer The 
standing charges of the Army in India arc 
so high that m recent years the military 
authorities found it impossible to provide 
for the bare requirements of ro-equipmeat and 
reorganization without a special grant over . 
and aboac tho sum of about 52 crores of 
rupees required to meet the established 
charges This programme the military 
authorities still have on their hands It will 
take two years, possibly more, to finish it 
And so long as it i« not finished, will the 
military authorities be able to persuade tho 
Finance Department to sanction additional 
expenditure for tho creation of new Indian 
units ? 

Tho inevitable conclusion to which all 
these considerations point seems to be 
uaenthusiastio. It seems pretty certain that 
ttio only part of tho divisional scheme of the 
Commander in-Chief which will materialize 
in actual fact will bo tho slow Indlanization 
—how slow It is impossiblo to predict because 
there is a^n n factor of uncertainty in 
It in tho shape of the ‘suitable type” of 
Indian—of the nine Indian infantry baltali- 
ons and some other units of the division 
The creation of nci\ arms of the Indian 
Army which alono would have constituted a 
new departure, will perhap’s not bo simuUanc- 
ouMj undertaken Without thi« essential feature 
the divisional scheme, as wo have already 
sa d, will only bo the eight units scheme a 
little expanded and accelerated, even if as 
on which. 

Ir /n? i has been claimed and thcoretical- 
the concrete application of tho principle of 
°?i luestion mhirally 

It. c ^ I ot escaping 

from this anticlimax ? This takes ns to 
U c closclv allied question of the bcanu"- 
mittco Sandhurst Com- 

mitlce on tho Rcncral problem of Indianizalion 

The Indian Sandhurst Committee and Indiamzation 
T\o have examined the onicial scheme of 

Commliw”" ^ Sandhurst 
Committee at some length because it Is. to 

T .u attempt at shoH- 

circuiting the discussion about Indiamzation 


md confronting us with a fatt nccompi 
The Indian Sandhurst Committee, it slioul 
be clearly understood, has no right to g 
into the general quifetion of Indianizatioi 
By the terms of tho resolution of the Sul 
Committee YII of the Round Table Conferenc 
as well as by its own terms of rcferenc 
it IS only an expert committee appointed “t 
work out the details of tho establishment < 
a college in India to tram candidates fc 
commissions in all arms of the India 
defence services ” The question of tho pao 
extent aud method of Indiamzation is thu 
placed outside the scope of its activitie: 
At tho same time, it could hardly be expecte 
that tho committee would be able oven to roak 
a beginning m its specific work without sora 


clear preliminary under&tan^g I 

tho number of trained t*’ 

college would be called upon to-supply'^ Thu 
unless the total annual requirements of th 
Indian Army were basts of discu‘ 

sioDs, would necessarily dc^d the pay an 
extent of Indiamzation In the circumstance 
two courses were open to the comraittei 
It could either postpone its work^iilk. th 
wider question was decided by a ^feyeter 
authonly, or proceed on what was its onl 
natural and logical basis of deliberations- 
the total annual requirements of the India 
Army What has happened m actual fa(: 
i«, howeacr. quite diflerent The militar 
authorities have sought to restrict tho use 
fulness of the college by imposing an arbiUari 
standard of requirenienfs on the comi^ttef 
and, in doing so they have adopted as thei 
Working hypothesis a plan of Indianizatioi 
which though wholly unacceptable to Indiaj 
opinion, it will not bo within the competenc. 
of the committee to reject ^ 

This is certainly a breach, in spirit ' 
the promise contained in tho report of 0 
defence sub committee of the Round TaD 
Conference Wo refrain from calling it 
breach in letter only because tho draftir 
of that report is not of tho happiest ^ 
a document binding the Government to an 
plan of Indiamzation, it is .al 
solutcly inocuus, and it tries, at it scon; 
to us, to reconcile the iiTcconcilablc 
IS not ID the least surprising, therefor 
to discover that on the two esscntii 
points which one would naturally oxpei 
to find clearly indicated in n documet 
dealing with Indiamzation — tho conditior 
on which tho pace of Indiamzatio 

depended nud the agent who was i 



NOTtS 


IcciJe the question — tho report is discon- 
scrliogly vague. j>e\crthcless, ttiding 
tettreen tho liaes, one cou?d bnog 
b light some fundamental intention's Tho 
Round Table Conference' it will be recalled, 
wa? unable to * sirree to « onaamorts 
policy regarding tho rate of Indiamzation 
But it recommended the immediate setting 
op of a committco which coaid settle 
the details of a training college m India 
It doing so. it was not as inconsistent 

M it may at the first blush seem to be 
thi c\sb To lU luiod, there was no 
necessary connection between the orient 

IndnnizaliQn and the establishment of a 
triioing college It did not mean to restrict 
the scope of tho college by hying down a 
«Sailo pace of In Jianizatian On tho 
WhttijTy, what it scorns reaWy to 

^*^0 “ ,1 III — niii was that tho pace 

ladmization should to a Tory great 

*tba{ depend upon tlio success of tho 
Collogo in turping*,«wrw-%ii(lici'‘nt nuiubir ot 
wiiaed ofitcers 


This 14 certainly the lateotion of 
P*MmpR t of tho report of the 
. ‘^-i»*bl>-C 0 mmittec Now if this 
■ Iwtpfilinoa of the unJcrtjtiog at 

Round Table Confcrencv bo corr^it 
tfis best way to secure tho objict m *<vw 
yioulil bo to establish the collego >« a« 
J’Oad, and not as narrow, a basis as povsiMo 


In 


»ny Case, 


....V can floly try U> Jo 'ut 

®f two things at the same tunc h» can 
J bXreguIato tho pace of InJiaoiratioo by 
'he slicccsS of the college or limit the 
tt'efulness of tho college by setting the 
fiw. To attempt both naiuUaoeondy— 
'*'■'1 IS to say, to mate tho pace of 
ladianijation Uipendcnt on tho aclinto or 
tiio colKgo and to restrict the scope of tho 
^Ihge by Hying down a proconeei*od ratcof 
l^aniaation”*is, to our mind to dwenbo a 
jrious circle at its mo«t ticiou^ 

Vo less inadmissibla is the position taten 
PP by tho military authorities in regard 
^ their responsibilities for the policy of 
W aniration The deft iico sob-eomiaittw. 
^5 has bevn nlrcaJv pointed out wa> nauio 
arriTe at a unaoiinou* decision on t*v 
<inestioa of the pace Urge wclion 

“f t' 0 sub committee held the new t*at it 
*as a ti ehniwl qui*slicia in 'which it was 
not possible “to lay d^wn aiy defnit' rat' 
of ladtaiiisjtwn or aaylJ ing of a precise 
etumebr that m'^ht la any way craoamss 
those responsible for defi.nce and frtfcr the 


to'* 

judgment or tho discretion of tho military 
authonties,” while another section ‘nas m 
faroar of a strong ifiirraatjon to the efitct 
that tho complete Indianization of the olheers 
in the Indian Army should take place ivitlnn 
a specified period, niid believed that ‘it nas 
not ft technical question nt nil, but involved 
only practical considerations 

The diJTi-rcaco m thOiO tno viors l»'jn-r 
lunlameatal tho Siilt-Committoo decid’d to lu 

a wrateihi'veio its nport MdlhaChaimiiafiirtJit.r 
ertook that whi-ti m pursiuaco of tho rc'o'u 
boos of ihu Su*''L'oaii«ilfee evptrt ooHiiuiUec^ 
were appointed thtso expert committ'e-' «oull 
44 4 ontt^r of tourso take into ronjiJ nil «i tho 
liwwlmgs of I'lwnui commute •« nnl in 
mrtitubp the i roccc«lii}C4 of tht 'iiiuir) J - 
lUinmentH (.omtrntloe of I'Ul and the ( oniitmii'e 
wo the fo haotaonon of the Indiia \rmi of IJ, ’ 
This !■> a definite promise ti *it np an 
ttpert Mnniittee to settle the iiKes.tion of 
the pace aad exteot of ladnnizitioa Is 
tho Indian biodhurst tommittco that 
committe-c ■' tpparcativ it ii not Will 

then there be a sicond eommitteo ti deeido 
the wider issuo * When will tint 

committee be> appoioteJ r Ifeinwhife, tfio 
military authorities have already vindicated 
the sagacity of Mr Jinoah by trying to 
close the q^^^tJOIJ 

It must bf> admitted that m what they 
hate* done they have sho'vo both hard headed- 
dcsh and capacity fir swift decision It was 
certiinly not the intention of tho^c who 
aJrocited the speedy vetting op of the Imjim 
'>MiJhur»t Committe'c, that they should 
ttunby nstnet tho pace of Injianizifion 
and aho tho nsefulnpas of tl o college 
Ilut the miliary authorities have Uken 
adrantage of the nebnloin iitaatioa 
bc^imalhcd by the Round Table Conference, 
to da both. They have, on tho one hind, 
tned to Tn»h through a concrete plan of 
loduQizati IQ which is ntUrly nnacoeptablo 
tv Indian opinion, and, along with it, they 
have tned to restrict the scope of tho college 
by forceng on it « fewer standard of require* 
nenti denved from that schema 

It will perhaps be argued that 
anything Ki" military anthontifs i-jjj- 
git decided by impticatioa before a 
oomnuttre not appoioteJ specially for tho 
iutpo«e. will cot be binding on the Govsrn'aent. 
ifut this coniiieration is more feg-il than 
practcal It should be bora" n mind that 
th® oolx- practical eapress*>n. for 80"'<‘ yean 
to com® yet, ot any policy of Induoizatton 
win bi* t' e Eubtary co'^ge in India One® the 
tiaas of the coll ge are UJ down on a 
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restricted bnsis nil suljsofiueiil discussion on csUMtshcl thoir Vicndqinrten in iimss'U 
Indnnintiou ivill bo reduced to tlie nciicmic and Paris Tboso i Tii^ri i nro dirided into 
level for lu 111 it cise it will oillicr hivo no tlirco mam scbools of political tliousht ” 
practical beariiiiT nn tbo scope nod ol Communists Democratic U‘’pnMicans at V 

the college or ovill mvolio the revision of Democratic ^fomrcliists ^ 
the whole work of ttio present Sandhurst The roreijn Policy Association oi 
Committee which it i-i extremely unlihcly that Am«*rict have sent us a Report on Ijsci^t 


the {lovernment will bo prepared to sanction 
In the circumstances everything dopoiida 
on the Indian member^ of tho Indian 
Sandhurst Committee They must cither 
claim to discuss nnd scttlo tho wider 


rule m Italy, m which its pros and cons arc 
flummanzed in two concluding paragraph’ 
I "t us first hoar what Ins b^cn said against 
it 

Tho « inun s char».o tho tascisls with ih'’ 


iiuostion of tlio pace oxtonl and method of suppression of j*Jrliamentar> imvernment at a 
Indianization in the committee or refuse to ’^hf” tho latter not ,"’'1 ? 

, 11 1 i *, O' 1 .1 fiiirns of decajenu' but was sus'vptible oi lurin>.r 

bp comniitlcd to Ibo ofTioia} propo.aU on djvciopm,.„t. Tho bjwiit corornment 

the 0 points This will impl> no conllicl they claim, has comrlete!} destroyed the spint 
w ith their duties ns members of tho Sindhurst of tho Italian constitidon whilo pnservin,. ^ 
Comraittoc tor tlicir spcciHo tasb is lo ““I'’""' “> 
worWoiil Ibo .lews ol , cotee m .lucl, 

candidatea for commission in all arms of the Rtu-s over production Ihej LtncvotiirV order 
Indian Vrmy arc to be. trained nnd not to has been ivstoivd ,it has only l>cen at the exp^os® 
decide upon the policy of lodianization Tho of mhvidinl libcrfj and that tho 
jpostio/irhbUior llto oabdto tramed .« 

the college Will be posted to auj particular pursuo>l an ossrrssiio forcien policy < Inch 
unit or formation or bo distributed throughout has irrepanbU injured lul> s j rcstigc and eredit 
tho army is wholly outsido the scope of abroad 


thoir activities 171111 tho policy of Induni 
ration they are concerned only so far as it 


In reply, 

Tho Fascists for tlieir part claim fhat parlia 


alTects tho scope of tho college andas regards mentarv coiernmwit was not an mdigenous 
IViis they have only one course marked out prodnci hod nover iahen root m llsls and 

for them Thev must not «crnG to nnv bocomo oomplclolr impotent dunnir tho post w^ 

.taa‘rd abort o^f TtoirtoS la^'S 'ISU 

menu of the atmj The size of the annual economic Wc of a eowntrj like Italv \«or m 

contingent of cadets to be taken from this natural resources and of insuring a just distnlu 

college into the army is a question with which 1 ?°?.,®/ ^ 

lbrypccdn«tocc„pylho.d>elv«torU« o^'.laSjPl.bjSy. b"u?'a«» IW 

A larger plan can be inodiued with greater Uiev Ilivo introduce higher eUncal values int® 
ease than a restricted plan can be enlarged Italian lifo by imposing on all groups of the 
Tlie task before the Indian Sandhurst Comraitlco ^***‘10? u disciphno dictated by national, ^s 

meet all the needs of Uio Indian Aimy internal poaco and onlar lias elfocfed a series 
lo accept a lesser Btanoara wonld only ol important reforms din. ted at tho dovolopmeu' 
impair the usefulness of its work and perhaps the country s resouroes ^ 

relegate its report to ono of tho lu Current Ilibhri/ for May, Profoss^j 
innumerable pigeon holes of the Secretariat Lindsay Rogers of Oolumbia University 


Controversy on Fascism 


points out however, that 

Tho pitfall of treating subsequent events as 
congequeaces of those which preoeled them 
can hardly bo avoided if tUo results 0! iascisiu 
are cited to demonstrate the failures of democracj 


m,,, „r..i «.,.i T* 11 It certain for examile, that iho condition 

^le good and evil of Fascist rule m Italy of Italv at tho prasent time is immeasurably 
continues to bo a subject of discussion in better than it would have been had parliaineiitaT 
the 17 esL Anti Fascist irreconcilables have e?Xemmont not been abandonedi' The experience 
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